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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1898-99. 


To  the  Board  op  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1898-99,  —  namely, 
from  September  29,  1898,  to  September  28,  1899. 

No  death  occurred  within  the  year  in  the  Governing  Boards 
and  Faculties  of  the  University —  a  rare  exemption. 

After  a  discussion  which  lasted  for  three  years  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  finally  adopted  (16  May,  1899)  a  new 
scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
Annual  Report  the  scheme  which  had  passed  the  Faculty 
by  a  large  majority  had  been  returned  to  the  Faculty  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  "for  further  consideration  and  report, 
to  the  end  that  the  preparation  in  algebra  and  history  now 
required  of  candidates  for  admission  may  not  be  reduced." 
Algebra  and  history  had  been  made  elective  in  the  scheme  of 
the  Faculty ;  but  the  Board  of  Overseers  thought  that  these 
two  subjects  should  remain  required.  The  Faculty  first  con- 
sented to  restore  algebra  to  the  required  list ;  and  later,  after 
another  appeal  to  the  Overseers,  restored  history  to  the  list  of 
required  subjects,  making,  however,  some  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  requirement  therein.  With  these 
modifications  the  new  scheme  was  accepted  by  both  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Since  the  definition  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  in 
history  is  a  new  one,  and  one  which  assumes  that  the  schools 
will  give  more  attention  to  history  than  most  of  them  have 
ever  given,  the  history  feature  in  the  new  plan  is  the  source 
of  some  anxiety  to  both  the  College  and  the  schools.     It  results 
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from  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Faculty  and  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  the  Board  of  Overseers  being  willing  to  retain  as 
a  required  subject  the  very  small  amount  of  history  heretofore 
required,  the  Faculty,  guided  by  its  Department  of  History, 
maintaining  that  the  existing  requirement  in  history  has  had 
no  value  whatever,  and  insisting  on  its  new  definition  of 
historical  study  for  secondary  schools.  If  a  good  proportion 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  will  give  to  history 
the  time  which  is  really  needed  to  prepare  pupils  well  in  the 
historical  subjects  as  defined  by  the  Faculty,  a  great  improve- 
ment will  be  brought  about  in  secondary  education.  The 
introduction  of  an  advanced  study  in  history  was  another 
important  feature  in  the  new  scheme  of  requirements,  but  it 
was  not  a  subject  of  contention. 

When  the  Overseers  insisted  that  algebra  and  elementary 
history  should  be  required  subjects,  they  diminished  sensibly 
the  range  of  election  of  studies  open  to  candidates  for  admission, 
and  thereby  impaired  the  best  reliance  of  the  Faculty  for  pre- 
venting the  total  amount  of  work  required  of  any  individual 
candidate  from  being  raised.  The  scheme  finally  adopted 
must,  therefore,  be  very  carefully  administered  for  several 
years,  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  work  required 
for  admission.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  report  "  that 
almost  every  department  represented  among  the  subjects 
required  for  admission  feels  that  it  has  gained  something 
under  the  new  definitions  or  under  the  new  methods  of  util- 
izing for  admission  the  various  permitted  subjects."  Whether 
these  departmental  convictions  have  been  reconciled  with  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Faculty  not  to  increase  the  requirements 
for  admission  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  new  plan  for  admission  will  bring  the  College  into 
closer  connection  with  high  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  election  of  studies  in  all  secondary 
schools  ;  in  consequence  it  will  tend  to  make  secondary  educa- 
tion less  discursive  for  the  individual  pupil  than  it  has  been. 
The  new  requirements  are  not  only  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  classical  schools — indeed,  are  better  adapted  to 
the  programmes  of  well-conducted  classical  schools  than  any 
requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  have  ever  been ; 
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but  they  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  schools  which 
maintain  only  a  Latin-English  or  Latin-Scientific  course. 
Hereafter  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  boy  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  decide  then  once  for  all  the  question 
whether  he  is  going  to  college  or  not.  If  he  should  decide  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen  that  he  wants  to  go  to  college,  most  of  the 
studies  which  he  has  already  pursued  in  his  good  secondary 
school  will  count  towards  admission,  and  he  will  only  have  to 
add  in  the  later  years  of  his  school  course  two  or  three  sub- 
jects which  he  has  heretofore  neglected.  This  postponement 
of  the  most  important  decision  which  has  to  be  made  for  or  by 
a  well-trained  boy  is  itself  a  great  advantage.  It  was  one  of 
the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  tentative  four-year  programmes  for 
secondary  schools  which  were  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  in  1893. 

The  new  scheme  permits  a  free  option  for  Greek  instead  of 
the  restricted  option  which  has  been  allowed  at  Harvard 
College  for  many  years.  Boys  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  study  Greek  may  present  instead  of  that  language  a  modern 
language,  history,  ancient  or  modern,  or  scientific  subjects 
selected  from  a  considerable  group.  Although  nineteen  points 
out  of  twenty-six  appear  to  be  required  under  the  new  scheme, 
(see  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  p.  104)  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  making  up  the  list  of  nineteen  points  various 
options  are  open  to  the  candidate ;  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
election  is  larger  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The  most  notice- 
able peculiarity  in  the  scheme  is  the  absence  of  English  from 
the  list  of  advanced  subjects.  In  this  respect  the  Faculty 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  Department,  which 
thought  it  wiser  not  to  offer  an  advanced  subject  in  English 
for  possible  competition  with  advanced  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  range  of  election  for  the  individual  candidate  under 
this  scheme  may  be  illustrated  as  follows  :  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  his  preparation  may  be  just  such  as  it  was  one 
hundred  years,  or  fifty  years  ago,  —  namely,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
elementary  mathematics,  and  ancient  history;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  traditional  subjects  may  be  represented  by 
less  than  one  third  of  his  secondary  school  studies,  —  namely, 
by  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry.    Again,  nearly  half  of  his 
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preparatory  studies  may  be  English  and  the  modern  languages ; 
or  the  natural  sciences,  which  thirty  years  ago  were  not 
accepted  at  all  for  admission  to  college,  may  constitute  a  little 
more  than  one  third  of  his  preparatory  studies.  Further,  at 
the  small  additional  cost  of  offering  three  advanced  subjects 
instead  of  two,  the  candidate  may  present  himself  in  modern 
languages  and  history  for  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-six  points 
required ;  whereas  thirty  years  ago  the  modern  languages  were 
not  accepted  at  all,  and  history  was  represented  only  by  a 
fragmentary  and  fleeting  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  such  as  a  boy  might  easily  acquire  in  a  day  or  two 
from  any  small  primer  of  ancient  history. 

All  the  subjects  permitted  for  admission  to  Harvard  College 
may  also  be  counted  for  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  but  the  Scientific  School  will  also  count  towards 
admission  shopwork  and  drawing,  botany  and  zoology.  Shop- 
work  and  drawing  are  certainly  desirable  subjects  at  school  for 
any  boy  who  thinks  he  may  pursue  some  branch  of  Engineering, 
or  may  devote  himself  to  mining  and  metallurgy,  or  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  elements  of  botany  and  zoology  are  desirable  at 
school  for  almost  all  children.  As  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
'School  maintains  a  valuable  four  years'  course  in  biology  and 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  it  is  natural  that  the  school  should 
endeavor  to  promote  the  study  of  the  elements  of  botany  and 
zoology  in  secondary  schools.  It  was  mentioned  in  last  year's 
Report  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Scientific 
School  are  to  be  gradually  raised  to  substantial  equality  with 
those  of  the  College,  although  the  range  of  accepted  subjects 
will  be  larger  than  in  the  College. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is,  .on  the  whole,  well 
content  with  the  results  of  its  labors  over  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  two  undergraduate  departments  of  the 
University,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  long  period 
of  repose  so  far  as  this  difficult  subject  is  concerned. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1889,  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College 
sent  to  the  President  and  Fellows  certain  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  its  regulations  intended  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years. 
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The  most  important  modification  proposed  was  the  redac- 
tion of  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  18^y  to  16.  The  proposals  of  the  Faculty  were  adopted 
by  the  President  and  Fellows ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  year  they  were  rejected,  with  one  uniihportant  excep- 
tion, by  the  Board  of  Overseers.  The  action  of  the  Faculty 
had  been  taken  by  only  a  feeble  majority  —  at  first  34  to  22, 
but  subsequently  reduced  to  34  to  28. 

It  now  appears  that  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  progressively  diminished 
of  late  years,  as  the  result  of  several  votes  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  for  various  reasons  which  had  no  immediate  bearing 
on  the  policy  of  giving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three 
years  instead  of  four.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  adopted 
by  the  Faculty  on  the  27th  of  May,  1890,  when  the  Faculty 
voted  to  dispense  with  the  short  prescribed  course  called 
Physics  A,  a  course  which  counted  towards  the  degree  as  -^  of 
a  full  course.  In  May,  1894,  the  corresponding  short  course 
called  Chemistry  A  was  abolished,  causing  a  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  to  18.  This 
change  took  effect  on  the  class  which  graduated  in  1898. 
In  the  spring  of  1898,  and  in  the  spring  of  1899,  certain 
further  reductions  were  made  in  prescribed  English,  whereby 
(1)  all  students  who  attain  grade  A  or  B  in  English  A  are 
exempted  from  prescribed  English  B  or  B  (7,  each  of  which  has 
counted  as  a  half  course  toward  the  degree ;  (2)  English  O  is 
abolished,  so  that  after  the  academic  year  1898-99  the  number 
of  courses  required  for  the  degree  is  for  all  students  not  more 
than  17 \ ;  (3)  for  all  students  who  attain  grade  C  or  higher  in 
the  new  English  A9  which  is  a  consolidation  of  the  former 
English  A  with  English  B,  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.  becomes  17  courses.  This  last  reduction  took  effect  for 
the  first  time  on  the  class  which  entered  College  in  1899. 
(4)  Hereafter  for  students  who  anticipate  English  A  with 
grade  A  or  B  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  is  16, 
and  for  students  who  anticipate  English  A  with  the  grade  of 
C  or  D  the  requirement  is  16J  courses. 

For  years  the  Faculty,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Board  of  Overseers,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
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put  back  into  the  secondary  schools  the  prescribed  instruction 
in  English ;  and  the  changes  just  recounted  testify  to  the  partial 
success  of  these  endeavors.  The  candidates  admitted  to  Col- 
lege come  better  and  better  prepared  in  English ;  because  the 
secondary  schools  are  devoting  more  and  more  time  to  well- 
directed  instruction  in  the  native  language.  After  the  current 
year,  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  will  be  17  courses 
for  all  students  who  have  been  well  enough  trained  in  the  ele- 
ments of  English  to  attain  grade  C  or  a  higher  grade  in  the 
prescribed  English  of  the  Freshman  year ;  and  a  large  majority 
of  all  College  students  will  attain  grade  A,  B,  or  C  in  the 
course.  For  students  who  anticipate  English  A  the  number 
of  courses  required  for  the  degree  will  be  either  16  or  16J, 
according  to  the  grade  which  they  obtain  at  the  examination. 

These  changes,  made  by  the  Faculty  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  three  years'  course  for  the  A.B.,  clearly  facili- 
tate the  obtaining  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  three  years ;  but 
they  do  not  lower  in  the  least  the  standard  of  the  degree. 
This  remark  applies  to  the  little  courses  called  Physics  A 
and  Chemistry  A;  for  those  courses  were  abolished  at  the 
instance  of  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and 
because  those  Departments  represented  that  the  courses  abol- 
ished had  no  real  value  either  for  the  students  or  for  the 
departments.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Department  of  English 
that  the  new  English  A  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  former 
English  A  and  the  former  English  B  added  together ;  and  it 
is  also  their  confident  opinion  that  the  former  English  A, 
though  it  counted  for  a  full  course,  was  not  really  equivalent 
to  a  full  course. 

The  common  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  three  years  is  certainly  approaching  (compare  the  report  of 
the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  p.  116).  No  specific  legislation 
will  be  needed  to  accomplish  this  important  change ;  for  any 
young  man  of  fair  abilities  can  now  procure  the  degree  in  three 
years  without  hurry  or  overwork,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  or  if  his 
parents  wish  to  have  him.  That  this  wish  is  felt  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students  and  parents  is  demonstrated  in  the 
following  table,  part  of  which  is  repeated  from  the  Report  of 
last  year.    In  eight  years  the  proportion  of  the  graduates  of 
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1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805.' 18M. 

1 

1 
1807. 

I    _ 

1808.  1800. 

1 

Total  number  receiving  A.B 

293 

332 

348 

384  390 

383  392  443\ 

1 .  Graduated  in  three  yean  .   .  . 

18 

9 

18 

17 

15 

23 

J  7    25 

Of  these  were  credited  at  ad- 

mission, 2  or  more  courses 

each    ..••••••••• 

3 
6 

3 

1 

4 
3 

9 
8 

5 

4 

8 
6 

8 
2 

9 

7 

Less  than  2  courses  each    .   •  . 

2.  Had  leave  of  absence  for  Senior 

Year 

7 

15 

11 

22     21 

31 

31 

46 
25 

Credited  with  18.2  courses    .   . 

1 

6 

8 

11 

8 

13 

16 

a             u      17,7        «« 

.   . 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

4 

6 

i«           w     17.2      "           .   . 

1 

1 

.   • 

4 

4 

6 

4 

9 

"          "     16.7      "           •   . 

1 

2 

.   . 

5 

9 

6 

7 

6 

u           "     16.2      "           .   . 

4 

4 

,   , 

.    . 

2 

2 

,   , 

,   . 

Of  these  were  credited  at  ad- 

mission, 2  or  more  courses 

each 

3 

,   . 

1 

1 

3 

10 

Less  than  2  courses  each   .   .   . 

2 

6 

6 

6 

4 

15 

3.  Registered  as  Seniors,  but  cred- 

ited with  16  courses  or  more  . 

30 

24 

48 

49 

55 

58 

54 

94 

Credited  with  18.2  courses    .   . 

3 

6 

10 

8 

5 

1 

12 

16 

it            it      17,7       «t             m    # 

1 

1 

.    . 

4 

2 

4 

5 

13 

u           i«     17,2      u           .   . 

7 

5 

9 

11 

10 

10 

12 

14 

44           "     16.7      44           .   . 

4 

4 

8 

6 

14 

11 

9 

23 

*«           "     16.2      *•           .   . 

15 

8 

21 

20 

24 

32 

16 

28 

Of  these  were  credited  at  ad- 

mission, 2  or  more  courses 

each    •   .   

1 

2 

12 

4 
11 

16 
22 

Less  than  2  courses  each   .   .   . 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Number  credited  in  three  years  with 

16  or  more  courses 

55 

48 

77 

88 

96 

112 

102  165 

Of  these  with  18  or  more  courses  .   . 

22 

21 

36 

36  '28 

37 

45 

66 

the  year  who  were  credited  in  three  years  with  16  or  more 
courses  has  risen  from  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  to  very  nearly  two-fifths.  The  strength  of  the  move- 
ment is  disguised,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  Report,  by  the 
desire  which  many  men  feel  to  be  recorded  in  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  with  most  of  the  friends  and  contemporaries  with 
whom  they  entered  College ;  but  within  a  time  comparatively 
short  the  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  Freshman  Class  will 
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come  to  College  with  the  purpose  of  completing  the  require- 
ment for  the  degree  in  three  years.  A  large  number  of  the 
present  Freshman  Class  have  already  avowed  that  intention, 
and  made  their  choice  of  studies  accordingly.  The  movement 
will  be  promoted  by  the  opposition  of  the  Law  Faculty  to  the 
admission  to  that  School  (see  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  p.  174)  of  College  Seniors  who  have  not  absolutely 
completed  their  studies  for  the  A.B.  degree.  It  is  of  course 
desirable  that  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  should 
have  been  fully  met  before  the  student  enters  a  graduate 
department  of  the  University. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1880,  the  President  and  Fellows, 
after  carefully  consulting  the  professors  and  assistant  professors 
of  that  time,  entered  on  their  records  a  scheme  for  retiring 
allowances  as  a  basis  for  endowment.  This  scheme  was  thor- 
oughly reconsidered  during  the  year  1898-99,  and  was  twice 
submitted  to  all  the  permanent  University  officers.  The  further 
study  resulted  in  some  modifications  of  the  original  scheme ; 
but  none  of  these  modifications  were  of  a  grave  or  fundamental 
character.  They  were  simply  expedient  additions  to  the  original 
scheme.  The  modified  plan  was  adopted  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  on  the  27th  of  March,  1899,  to  be  put  in  force  on  and 
after  September  1st,  1899.  The  regulations  adopted  are  printed 
in  full  in  the  Appendix,  page  307.  The  main  features  of  the 
plan  are  as  follows :  Any  person  who  has  been  a  professor  or 
assistant  professor  for  twenty  years,  and  has  reached  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  may,  if  he  please,  retire  on  an  allowance  of 
twenty-sixtieths  of  his  last  annual  salary  in  activity,  and  an 
additional  allowance  of  one  sixtieth  for  each  year  of  service  in 
addition  to  twenty,  provided  that  no  retiring  allowance  shall 
exceed  forty-sixtieths  of  the  last  annual  salary.  The  President 
and  Fellows  at  their  discretion  may  retire  wholly  or  in  part  any 
profevssor  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six  on  the  allowance 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  certain  cases,  duly  set  forth,  the 
President  and  Fellows  may  at  their  discretion  give  retiring 
allowances  to  persons  who  do  not  entirely  fulfil  the  above 
mentioned  conditions,  or  may  make  retiring  allowances  in 
excess  of  the  normal  amount ;  and,  finally,  any  professor  who 
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is  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  may  at  bis  pleasure  retire 
from  a  part  of  his  work  and  receive  a  partial  allowance. 
Librarians,  curators,  assistants  in  the  scientific  establishments, 
and  administrative  officers  of  long  tenure  are  entitled,  like 
professors,  to  the  privileges  of  the  system. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  of  retiring  allowances  marks  a 
new  epoch  for  university  officials  in  the  United  States ;  for  it 
is  the  first  carefully  considered  and  comprehensive  university 
system  to  be  put  in  force  in  the  country.  It  makes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Harvard  professor  much  more  desirable  than  it  ever 
was  before ;  since  it  secures  him  after  forty-five  years  of  age 
or  thereabouts  against  every  adverse  chance  except  untimely 
death,  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  provide  better  than  ever 
before  against  the  chance  of  death.  As  soon  as  a  Harvard 
professor  has  obtained  his  full  professorship,  he  can  now  insure 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
he  could  before  the  adoption  of  the  retiring  allowance  system ; 
for  the  future  of  his  family  is  assured  so  long  as  he  himself 
lives.  Moreover  the  dignity,  independence,  and  repose  of  the 
calling  are  increased.  Furthermore,  the  efficiency  of  any  life- 
tenure  service  is  sure  to  be  increased  by  the  wise  application 
of  a  retiring  allowance  system.  Officials  who  have  become  too 
old  for  the  effective  discharge  of  their  duties  can  be  displaced 
in  an  honorable  and  considerate  way ;  and  younger  men  can, 
therefore,  be  promoted  more  promptly  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  life-tenure  corps 
or  staff  can  be  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  without 
a  system  of  retiring  allowances. 

In  the  democratic  society  of  the  United  States,  universities 
are  resorted  to  by  young  men  from  all  conditions  of  life  as 
regards  both  inherited  property  and  inherited  education.  In 
every  American  university  there  are  large  numbers  of  young 
men  whose  parents  were  not  highly  educated,  and  also  large 
numbers  who  receive  from  their  families  but  very  slender  aid 
in  their  pursuit  of  an  education.  Accordingly,  the  American 
universities  are  obliged  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  means  of 
economical  living  at  the  seat  of  each  university.  The  President 
and  Fellows  steadily  keep  this  important  subject  in  mind  as 
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regards  rooms,  boarding-places,  and  the  various  supplies  which 
students  must  have,  such  as  clothes,  books,  drawing  materials, 
stationery,  and  furniture. 

The  Cooperative  Society,  having  demonstrated  its  service- 
ableness  to  the  members  of  the  University  by  furnishing  stu- 
dents' supplies  at  prices  decidedly  lower  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  shops,  the  Corporation,  on  the  19th  of  June,  agreed 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  the  quarters  of  the  Society  in 
Dane  Hall,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  Society  should 
have  no  right  of  occupation  for  any  stated  period  whatever. 
Beside  maintaining  a  shop  of  its  own,  the  Society  procures  for 
students  stated  discounts  at  many  other  shops.     A  branch  of 
the  Cambridge  shop  of  the  Society  was  maintained  for  many 
years  at  the  Medical  School  in  Boston.    This  branch  was  highly 
successful,  and  was  of  so  much  service  to  the  numerous  students 
who  resort  to  that  part  of  Boston  that  it  was  found  expedient, 
when  the  Medical  School  could  no  longer  give  it  a  room,  to  hire 
for  it  a  convenient  shop  on  Boylston  Street  near  Exeter  Street, 
where  it  is  now  established. 

So  far  as  rooms  are  concerned,  the  general  rise  in  the  scale 
of  living  in  the  community  at  large  has  caused  a  moderate 
increase  in  room  rents  within  the  last  thirty  years;  because 
the  students'  chambers  belonging  to  the  University,  and  all 
other  rooms  occupied  by  students  in  Cambridge,  are  better 
equipped  and  cared  for  than  they  used  to  be.  Just  at  present, 
there  is  an  over-supply  of  students'  rooms  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  University,  the  building  of  private  dormitories  having 
been  somewhat  overdone. 

In  the  cost  of  wholesome  board  in  Cambridge,  there  has 
been  a  diminution  within  the  same  period.  The  Dining  Hall 
Association  feeds  about  1,150  students  in  Memorial  Hall  at  an 
average  price  of  about  $4  a  week.  The  new  Randall  Dining 
Hall,  which  came  into  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
academic  year,  feeds  nearly  800  students  in  what  may  be  called 
the  restaurant  method.  Each  member  of  the  Association  pays 
an  entrance  fee  of  $3,  comes  to  the  Hall  for  as  many  meals 
in  a  week  or  a  day  as  he  chooses,  and  pays  for  just  what  he 
orders  at  the  prices  named  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Several  speci- 
men bills  of  fare  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  310, 
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The  general  scheme  on  which  the  Hall  is  conducted  is  also 
given  in  full  in  the  Appendix,  page  308.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid,  including  the  interest 
on  all  advances  made  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  proper 
reserves  have  been  made  for  repairs  and  for  keeping  good  the 
stock  of  utensils,  linen,  etc.,  the  remaining  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenses  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Association. 
This  dividend  ordinarily  exceeds  considerably  the  entrance  fee. 
At  this  Hall,  as  at  its  predecessor  the  Foxcroft  Club,  a  frugal 
student,  who  has  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  diet, 
can  board  at  not  more  than  $2.50  a  week;  but  the  average 
student  used  to  spend  at  the  Foxcroft  Club  from  $2.75  a  week 
to  $3.  A  new  feature  in  Sandall  Hall  is  the  combination  meals, 
mentioned  on  the  bills  of  fare  printed  in  the  Appendix,  at 
14  cents  for  breakfast,  14  cents  for  luncheon,  and  16  cents  for 
dinner.  A  student's  board,  if  he  take  twenty-one  of  these 
combination  meals  a  week,  will  amount  to  $3.08.  The  combi- 
nations are  much  used  in  the  Hall. 

The  cost  of  Sandall  Hall  exceeded  the  gift  from  the 
"John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall  Charities  Corporation" 
by  about  $30,000 ;  so  that  the  Randall  Dining  Hall  Associa- 
tion will  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  on  this  excess,  and 
a  fixed  sum  per  year  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  beside 
paying  interest  on  the  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  for 
paying  wages  and  buying  provisions.  The  present  officers  of 
the  Hall  are  confident  that  at  the  prices  now  charged  for 
the  food  served,  the  Association  will  be  able  to  meet  every 
legitimate  charge. 

Nearly  2,000  students  take  their  meals  in  Memorial  Hall  and 
Sandall  Hall.  About  1,300  other  students  get  their  meals  at 
various  clubs  and  boarding-houses  in  Cambridge  at  prices  which 
vary  widely,  but  are  mostly  included  between  $5  and  $8  a  week. 
It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  both  Memorial  Hall  and 
Randall  Hall  are  great  charities,  which  promote  education  by 
saving  the  students  of  the  University  at  least  $150,000  a  year 
of  expenditure  on  food. 

Randall  Hall  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  thanks  to 
the  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Allen  Danforth,  Comptroller, 
and  to  the  patient  supervision  which,  in  connection  with  the 
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architects,  Messrs.  Wheelwright  and  Haven,  he  gave  to  all  the 
details  of  the  apparatus  for  cooking  and  storing  food.  The 
equipment  of  the  kitchen,  bakery,  store-rooms,  pantry,  and 
laundry  of  Randall  Hall  is  admirable.  The  Dining  Hall  itself 
is  handsome  and  cheerful,  and  spacious  enough  to  serve  com- 
fortably at  least  1,500  persons  at  a  meal  on  the  restaurant  plan. 
At  present'  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  number  of  club 
tables,  that  is,  tables  at  which  certain  persons  may  always  sit. 

One  noticeable  difference  between  Memorial  Hall  and  Randall 
Hall  is  that  at  Randall  Hall  all  the  waiters  are  students.  There 
is  an  active  demand  for  these  places,  and  the  method  seems 
equally  satisfactory  to  those  who  wait  and  to  those  who  are 
waited  on.  The  waiters  are  selected  and  directed  altogether 
by  the  student  officers  of  the  Association ;  they  are  paid 
weekly  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour,  and  as  a  rule  do  not 
work  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  week.  The  method  is  eco- 
nomical, because  the  number  of  waiters  can  be  kept  propor- 
tionate to  the  resort,  — that  is,  fewer  waiters  are  employed  at 
the  less  frequented  meals,  or  at  the  less  frequented  part  of  the 
period  of  a  single  meal. 

The  Board  of  Preachers  which  served  during  the  year 
1898-99  had  to  be  completely  replaced  for  the  year  now 
current.  Dr.  Harris  became  President  of  Amherst  College, 
Dr.  Faunce  President  of  Brown  University,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
Professor  in  Princeton  University ;  Dr.  Hodges  retired  at  the 
end  of  three  years  of  continuous  service,  and  President  Hyde 
found  himself  unable  to  absent  himself  from  Bowdoin  College 
during  six  weeks  for  another  year.  It  has  not  happened  before, 
since  the  Board  of  Preachers  was  established  in  1886,  that  all 
its  members  were  replaced  simultaneously.  The  new  Board 
consists  of  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  President 
Hall  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  Rev. 
Endicott  Peabody  of  Groton  School,  Rev.  Robert  MacDonald 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  of 
New  Bedford ;  and  five  denominations  are  represented  in  it. 

The  list  of  courses  of  instruction  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (p.  57)  reveals 
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an  interesting  fact  which  former  lists  have  not  so  well  exhibited, 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  pure  lecture  is  hardly  used  in  this 
department  of  the  University.  The  courses  in  languages, 
philosophy,  and  history  make  great  use  of  recitations,  reports, 
written  exercises,  conferences,  and  theses  to  reenforce  the 
lectures,  and  the  courses  in  scientific  subjects  add  to  these 
methods  laboratory  work,  excursions,  draughting,  shopwork, 
and  field  practice.  This  list,  which  is  published  every  year, 
will  also  inform  anyone  competent  to  make  such  an  inquiry 
about  the  working  of  the  elective  system.  It  shows  what  sub- 
jects attract  large  numbers,  and  what  subjects  small ;  it  gives 
not  only  the  total  number  of  students  electing  each  course,  but 
the  distribution  of  these  elections  among  Graduates,  Seniors, 
Juniors,  Sophomores,  Freshmen,  Special  Students,  and  Pro- 
fessional Students.  It  also  exhibits  to  an  expert  the  relative 
expenditure  on  elementary  and  advanced  subjects ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  lists  of  four  or  five  successive  years  will  demon- 
strate the  variety  which  the  elective  system  may  secure  in  the 
work  of  the  individual  teacher  from  year  to  year.  In  short, 
the  list  is  as  complete  an  exhibition  as  can  be  made  of  the 
[  amount  of  instruction  given  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

!  year  by  year,  of  the  methods  of  this  instruction,  and  of  the  use 

made  by  the  students  of  the  courses  offered.  The  total  amount 
of  instruction  increases  from  year  to  year,  though  but  slowly. 
Thus,  the  total  amount  of  instruction  announced  for  the  cur- 
]  rent  academic  year  shows  a  net  increase  of  only  about  ten 

courses  over  that  offered  in  1898-99  (p.  92). 

i  .  The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  Dean's  expo- 

sition of  the  relations  between  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Radcliffe  College,  a  subject  which  was  carefully  investigated 

I  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  in  the  year  under  review.    The 

1  conclusions  reached  were  that  the  standards  of  Harvard  and 

Radcliffe  are  identical,  and  that  the  Harvard  standard  has  been 

|  strictly  enforced  at  Radcliffe. 

|  At  the  end  of  his  report  (p.  102)  the  Dean  completes  the 

[  excellent  account  he  began  in  last  year's  report  of  the  long 

discussion  of  College  admission  requirements,  and  of  its  final 

1  result  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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In  the  President's  Report  for  1895-96  attention  was  called 
to  the  increasing  authority  and  influence  of  the  sections  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  called  Divisions  and  Depart- 
ments. The  serviceableness  of  these  Divisions  continues  to 
increase,  and  more  and  more  responsibility  is  placed  on 
them.  There  are  now  fourteen  Divisions,  five  of  which  are 
subdivided  into  Departments.  The  action  of  the  Divisions 
in  recommending  young  men  to  the  Corporation  for  appoint- 
ments as  annual  instructors  and  assistants  becomes  more 
and  more  systematic  and  effective ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
chairmen  of  these  Divisions  is  more  and  more  developed 
and  recognized.  The  chairman  of  a  Division  does  not  ordi- 
narily hold  office  for  any  very  long  term,  and  he  is  not 
selected  on  any  principle  of  seniority.  A  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  each  year  selects  the  chair- 
men of  the  Divisions  and  Departments ;  and  four  or  five  years 
is  considered  a  suitable  term  of  service.  In  the  few  Divisions 
and  Departments  in  which  there  are  only  one  or  two  professors, 
the  chairmanship  is  necessarily  a  rather  permanent  office ;  but 
in  the  more  numerous  cases  in  which  there  are  many  professors 
in  the  same  Division  or  Department  the  chairman  can  be  often 
changed.  Business  brought  before  the  Faculty  which  concerns 
a  Division  or  Department  has  as  a  rule  been  considered  pre- 
viously in  the  Division  or  Department.  If  some  measure  is 
brought  into  the  Faculty  before  it  has  been  so  considered,  the 
ordinary  method  is  to  refer  it  to  the  Division  or  Department 
concerned  for  consideration  and  report.  The  chairman  of  the 
Division  or  Department  then  has  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
the  subject  to  the  Faculty.  It  sometimes  happens  that  action  is 
urged  on  the  Faculty  by  the  chairman  of  a  Division  or  Depart- 
ment which  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment,  or 
which  has  commanded  but  a  slender  majority  in  the  Division  or 
Department ;  but  if  the  matter  is  one  which  provokes  much 
contention,  the  real  state  of  facts  within  the  Division  or 
Department  is  ordinarily  brought  out  before  the  discussion  has 
proceeded  far  in  the  Faculty.  In  the  same  way  a  recommenda- 
tion which  has  really  commanded  but  a  small  majority  is  some- 
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times  made  to  the  Corporation  by  a  Division  or  Department. 
These  difficulties,  however,  by  no  means  counterbalance  the 
many  qualifications  for  efficient  and  judicious  action  which  the 
Divisions  and  Departments  possess.  The  proper  order  and 
wise  development  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  any  given 
subject,  like  the  classics,  or  French,  or  government,  or 
zoology,  are  matters  which  may  be  very  advantageously 
discussed,  and  in  the  main  decided  within  the  Division  or 
Department  which  has  charge  of  the  subject.  While  within 
any  Department  or  Division  the  desires  of  the  elder  men  are 
sure  to  be  much  regarded,  the  younger  men  also  find  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  hopes  and  desires  openly  and  distinctly ; 
and  as  a  rule  the  conflict  of  wishes  and  ambitions  leads  to 
progress. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  reports  every  year  the  number 
of  deaths  among  the  students  of  the  College  (p.  100).  The 
death  rate  is  extraordinarily  low.  Thus,  in  the  year  1895-96 
four  died  out  of  1772  ;  in  1896-97  four  out  of  1754 ;  in  1897- 
98  four  out  of  1819  ;  and  in  the  year  under  review  three  out 
of  1851.  These  facts  tend  to  show  that  college  students  are 
in  reality  a  picked  body  of  youth  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally and  morally. 

The  inquirer  who  seeks  in  the  Dean's  tables  concerning  the 
admission  examinations  (p.  109)  for  evidence  of  the  condition 
of  instruction  at  the  secondary  schools  in  any  particular  sub- 
ject,— like  Elementary  Greek,  Elementary  Latin,  Ancient 
History,  or  Elementary  Algebra, — or  even  for  evidence  con- 
cerning the  state  of  instruction  in  advanced  subjects,  —  like 
Advanced  Latin,  Advanced  German,  or  Advanced  French,  — 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions, for  the  reason  that  the  percentages  of  failure  in  many 
of  the  subjects  offered  at  the  admission  examinations  vary 
extraordinarily  from  year  to  year.  When,  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  failure  in  Elementary  Greek  is  in  one  year  about 
9,  and  in  the  next  year  about  15  ;  or  in  Advanced  German  is 
in  one  year  about  11,  and  in  the  next  year  about  18  £,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  schools  have  deteriorated  so 
much  in  regard  to  those  subjects  in  a  single  year.     It  seems  as 
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if  there  must  be  large  variables  apart  from  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools,  as,  for  instance,  a  very  variable  quality 
in  the  candidates,  or  a  large  variation  in  the  questions  set,  or 
in  the  temper  in  which  the  answer  papers  are  read.  Probably 
there  are  strong  variations  in  all  these  respects. 

The  Dean  points  out  (p.  113)  that  the  schools  used  new 
definitions  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  offered  to  can- 
didates for  the  first  time  in  1898,  much  more  in  1899  than  in 
the  first  year,  especially  in  Elementary  Latin,  Elementary 
French,  history,  and  geometry.  As  these  new  definitions  are 
believed  to  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old,  it  is  matter 
for  congratulation  that  they  have  been  so  promptly  accepted 
by  many  secondary  schools. 

One  of  the  best  inventions  for  the  promotion  and  recognition 
of  scholarship  made  in  recent  years  at  Harvard  College  is  the 
invention  of  scholarships  without  stipend.  In  1898-99  the 
number  of  high  scholars  with  stipend  and  the  number  without 
stipend  were  precisely  the  same.  As  the  Dean  points  out 
(p.  122),  it  is  not  money  which  chiefly  promotes  scholarly 
work  among  the  undergraduates ;  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
good  work  done  in  Harvard  College  is  done  without  the  least 
reference  to  pecuniary  reward.  The  Dean  further  takes  pains 
to  demonstrate  that  the  competition  for  scholarships  with 
stipend  is  keen ;  that  many  deserving  and  needy  students  fail 
to  win  any ;  and  that  there  is  as  yet  no  danger  whatever  of  a 
superabundance  of  scholarships  in  Harvard  College. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
the  buildings  assigned  to  it  for  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  and 
draughting-rooms  are  completely  outgrown.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Corporation  are  proposing  to  provide  for 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  Engineering  Department  by  erecting  a 
large  building  for  its  use  with  a  portion  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
bequest.  To  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  has 
been  assigned  the  brick  building  on  Jarvis  Street,  erected  ten 
years  ago  for  athletic  uses  and  now  known  as  the  Botch 
Laboratory.  This  building  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  metal- 
lurgical laboratory  and  a  laboratory  for  ore-dressing,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  late  John 
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Simpkins,  a  Harvard  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  1885,  who  had  strong 
interest  in  geology  and  its  applications  to  mining.  The  depart* 
ment  will  thus  be  provided  with  a  spacious  and  well  equipped 
building.  Furthermore  the  Department  of  Architecture  is  to 
be  shortly  provided,  through  gifts  for  the  present  anonymous, 
with  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  well  furnished  and  well 
endowed ;  so  that  the  present  cramped  condition  of  the  Scien- 
tific School  will  soon  be  remedied. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  soon  be  sought  by  a 
considerable  number  of  persons.  It  was  attainable  for  the  first 
time  in  1898,  when  it  was  taken  by  five  competent  students 
who  had  obtained  their  earlier  degrees  at  as  many  different 
institutions ;  it  was  taken  in  1899  by  six  persons.  Candidates 
for  this  degree  register  in  the  Graduate  School  (compare  the 
Report  for  1897-98,  p.  98).  The  degree  has  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  same  advantages  which  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  has  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Scientific  School  continues  to 
increase,  but  the  quality  of  the  students  and  the  organization 
of  the  School  have  improved  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  the 
numbers.  As  the  Dean  mentions  (p.  129),  the  process  of 
raising  the  requirements  for  admission  has  begun  without 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  number  of  candidates  admitted.  The 
number  of  good  secondary  schools  which  send  their  graduates 
to  the  School  is  increasing,  and  they  all  support  the  policy  of 
raising  the  standard  for  admission. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  brings  out  very  clearly 
(p.  133)  the  interesting  fact  that  three  quarters  of  the  members 
of  that  School  devote  themselves  to  languages  and  the  moral 
sciences  against  one  quarter  who  pursue  mathematics  and  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  This  fact  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  experience  of  Harvard  College  for  a  generation. 
Under  its  free  elective  system  it  is  the  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  that  receive  the  least  attention  from  the  undergradu- 
ates. There  is  no  danger  in  any  part  of  the  University  that 
too  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  sciences  ordinarily 
supposed  to  have  useful  applications.  The  problem  is  to  get 
enough  attention  paid  to  them. 
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The  suggestion  the  Dean  makes  that  scholarships  available 
at  Harvard  University  might  well  be  founded  at  other  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  is  an  interesting  and  attractive 
one.  Such  scholarships  would  bring  able  men  to  Harvard, 
and  would  increase  good-will  and  friendly  cooperation  between 
the  American  universities.  In  Scotch  and  English  institutions 
there  are  many  examples  of  useful  foundations  of  this  sort. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  College  Seniors  who,  while 
registered  in  the  College,  do  the  work  necessary  to  attain  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (p.  142)  is  another  evidence  that 
large  numbers  of  capable  students  are  practically  getting  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  continues  to  be  in  the  main  a  degree 
taken  by  young  men  who  propose  to  be  teachers.  The  Dean 
points  out  (p.  146)  that  the  average  age  of  the  Masters  of 
Arts  is  almost  exactly  twenty-four  years,  if  the  men  over 
twenty-eight  years  old  are  left  out  of  consideration.  This 
age  of  Masters  accords  with  the  average  age  of  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  College,  which  is  still 
deplorably  near  nineteen.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  twenty-nine  out  of  ninety-seven  men  who  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  were  over  twenty-eight.  One  third 
of  the  persons  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  1899  were  over  twenty-eight.  This  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  preceding  years.  The  Dean  points  out, 
however,  that  many  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  men  who  have  already  held  posi- 
tions as  teachers,  positions  which  they  relinquish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  rapid  advancement  or  larger  fields. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  year  1898-99  eight  Austin  scholar- 
ships for  teachers  were  announced  as  available  for  the  current 
academic  year.  Sixty-five  applications  for  these  scholarships 
were  received  before  the  assignments  were  made..  At  least 
twenty  similar  scholarships  for  teachers  who  wish  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  at  the  University  for  one  year  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence could  be  made  useful  at  once.    This  field  is  a  new  one. 

The  President  and  Fellows  have  arrived  at  two  settled  con- 
victions with  regard  to  the  administration  of  scholarships  and 
other  aids  for  students,  whether  graduates  or  undergraduates : 
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First,  they  should  be  really  aids,  and  should  not  offer  complete 
support ;  and  secondly,  they  should  not  be  used  to  detain  in 
the  shelter  of  the  University  young  men  who  are  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  who  should  be  ready  for  productive  and 
responsible  work  out  in  the  active  world.  To  the  latter  rule 
exceptions  may  be  made  in  favor  of  young  men  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  belated  by  lack  of  early  opportunity,  or  who 
return  to  the  University  for  a  time  after  having  entered  on  the 
practice  of  some  profession,  as  for  example  teaching. 

The  interesting  event  of  the  year  in  the  Divinity  School  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Summer  School  of  theology  lasting 
fifteen  days,  three  lectures  being  given  each  forenoon  with  a 
few  lectures  of  a  more  general  nature  in  the  evening.  The 
twelve  instructors  were  taken  from  different  institutions  and 
different  denominations,  and  the  105  students  came  from  six 
different  denominations,  and  from  seventeen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Eighty-seven  of  the  students  were 
ordained  ministers.  The  departments  of  instruction  repre- 
sented in  this  first  summer  course  in  theology  were  the  Old 
Testament,  church  history,  and  theology.  During  the  com- 
ing summer  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  a  similar  manner  the  New 
Testament,  comparative  religion,  and  homiletics.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  heterogeneous  students  met  their  teachers  and 
each  other  was  delightful ;  and  the  attendance  was  very  con- 
stant, nearly  all  the  students  going  to  every  forenoon  lecture 
in  the  course. 

The  Law  School,  which  increased  very  much  in  the  year 
1897-98,  made  no  considerable  gain  in  the  year  1898-99.  For 
the  current  year,  however,  the  number  of  its  students  increased 
by  forty-six. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  School  is  one  better 
adapted  to  classes  of  moderate  size  than  to  large  classes, 
because  of  the  discussion  which  goes  on  in  the  lecture-room 
between  the  instructor  and  the  students.  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  inquire  in  how  many  courses  the  number  of 
students  is  inexpediently  large  considering  the  method  of 
instruction  used.     Each  of  the  five  subjects  of  the  first  year 
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attracts  more  than  200  students.  Five  subjects  of  the  second 
year,  namely,  Agency,  Bills  and  Notes,  Evidence,  Property, 
and  Trusts,  attract  more  than  100  students ;  and  one  subject 
in  the  third  year  —  Corporations  —  attracts  more  than  100 
students.  In  the  other  twenty-eight  courses  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty on  the  score  of  numbers.  The  Faculty  is  experimenting 
on  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  too 
large  numbers  in  the  most  frequented  classes. 

The  Law  Faculty  has  for  several  years  past  objected  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  Law  School  by  Harvard 
Seniors  on  leave  of  absence  who  have  not  completed  their 
work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  current  year,  the  Faculty  has  taken  measures  to  prevent 
the  presence  in  the  School  of  Harvard  Seniors  of  this  sort. 
This  action  will  tend  to  compel  young  men  who  wish  to 
get  the  Harvard  A.B.  and  the  Harvard  LL.B.  in  six  years 
to  complete  in  the  first  three  years  their  work  for  the  A.B.  and 
take  the  degree.     This  is  certainly  a  desirable  consummation. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1899,  the  following  vote  was  adopted 
by  the  LawFaculty,  and  was  later  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  Fellows :  — 

••That  the  petition  of  Frances  A.  Keay,  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  to  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student  of  the  Law  School  in  October, 
1899,  be  not  granted ;  but  that  the  Dean  be  authorized  to  inform  her  that 
if  the  Governing  Boards  of  Radcliffe  College  admit  her  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent with  a  view  to  her  attending  this  School,  she  may  take  the  courses 
and  examinations,  but,  not  being  a  registered  member  of  the  School,  will 
not  receive  the  Harvard  degree  of  LL.B." 

The  Corporation  first  considered  this  subject  at  their  meeting 
of  September  26,  1899,  and  then  voted  to  communicate  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers  for  their  information  the  vote  of  the  Law 
Faculty,  together  with  the  following  vote  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Council  of  Radcliffe  College:  — 

••  That  the  Council  is  prepared  to  recommend  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  provided  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  as  Visitors,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School 
be  obtained.11 

On  the  16th  of  October  following,  —  that  is,  not  long  after 
the  opening  of  the  current  academic  year,  —  the  President 
and  Fellows  adopted  the  following  vote:  — 
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"Voted,  That  the  President  and  Fellows  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
women  to  the  instruction  of  the  Law  School  on  the  plan  suggested  in  the 
vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  of  June  24,  1899,  and  the  vote  of 
the  Council  of  Radcliffe  College  of  June  26,  1899." 

This  vote  also  was  sent  to  the  Overseers  for  their  information. 
The  Board  of  Overseers  took  no  action  on  this  subject. 

The  important  event  at  the  Medical  School  during  the  year 
under  review  was  the  adoption  of  a  radical  rearrangement  of 
the  studies  of  the  first  two  years. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  changes  made  is  the  massing 
of  the  elementary  instruction  in  each  subject  into  half  a 
year.  Thus  the  lectures  in  anatomy  for  first-year  students 
occur  daily  from  October  through  January,  with  three  hours  of 
demonstration  daily  in  October,  and  dissection  with  demonstra- 
tions and  recitations  five  times  a  week,  three  hours  a  day,  in 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  anatomical  labora- 
tory, not  being  large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  class  at  once, 
the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  section  using  the 
laboratory  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  afternoon.  The 
instruction  in  histology  is  given  in  much  the  same  way  during 
the  same  months,  the  class  being  divided  into  the  same  two 
sections,  the  second  section  using  the  histological  laboratory 
in  the  morning,  and  the  first  section  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
second  half-year  the  two  subjects  which  claim  the  attention  of 
the  first-year  students  are  physiology  and  physiological  chem- 
istry, each  of  these  two  subjects  being  taught  daily.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  order  of  studies  is  greatly  improved ;  for 
the  students  may  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
histology  before  they  come  to  the  subject  of  physiology. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  second  year  the  subjects  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology  claim  the  attention  of  the  student  until  the 
month  of  January,  when  some  variety  is  introduced  by  courses 
on  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  and  on  surgical  path- 
ology. Only  in  the  second  half-year,  after  all  the  students 
have  had  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  scientific 
branches,  do  theory  and  practice  and  clinical  medicine  appear 
on  the  tabular  view.  In  that  half-year  there  is  a  recur- 
rence to  anatomy,  therapeutics  is  attacked  daily,  and  clinical 
chemistry  four  times  a  week. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  order  of  studies  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment is  very  much  better  than  under  the  old ;  for  anatomy, 
histology,  physiology,  and  chemistry  were  formerly  begun 
together  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year.  The  results  of  the 
experiment  of  massing  all  the  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises 
in  a  fundamental  subject  into  a  half-year,  and  keeping  the 
whole  time  of  the  student  during  that  period  occupied  with 
two  subjects  will  be  of  interest  not  only  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment, but  in  many  other  departments  of  the  University. 
The  preliminary  work  in  preparing  this  plan  was  done  by  a 
committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty  called  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  and  the  same  Committee  has  under  con- 
sideration a  rearrangement  of  the  work  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  The  changes  in  the  programme  of  the  first 
two  years  have  already  gone  into  effect,  and  are  giving  great 
satisfaction. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  (p.  175)  gives 
in  successive  years  a  list  of  the  medical  investigations  which 
have  been  proceeding  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School.  The 
list  is  always  long  and  interesting,  and  the  papers  enumerated 
therein  are  published  in  various  journals  as  contributions  to 
medical  science.  They  relate  chiefly  to  anatomy,  physiology, 
histology  and  embryology,  bacteriology,  medical  chemistry, 
pharmacology,  and  pathology.  The  pecuniary  resources  re- 
cently acquired  for  original  research  in  surgery,  and  the  income 
of  the  new  Croft  Fund,  should  add  considerably  to  the  product 
of  the  School  in  medical  research. 

There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  last  five  years  in  the 
percentage  of  College  graduates  among  the  new  matriculants 
of  the  School ;  but  in  the  year  under  review  the  percentage  of 
the  new  matriculants  who  held  a  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  or 
Science  was  only  42}  per  cent.  Since  after  the  examinations 
of  1900  the  School  is  to  require  a  previous  degree  of  all  new 
matriculants,  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  temporary  decline 
after  that  time  in  the  number  of  new  matriculants.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  entering  class  is  to  be  exclusively  composed 
of  College  or  Scientific  School  graduates  after  the  year  1900 
may  cause  some  additional  resort  of  such  persons  to  the  School 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  pursues  that  policy. 
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Prompt  provision  needs  to  be  made  of  new  laboratories  for 
several  departments  of  the  Medical  School,  and  especially  for 
physiology,  histology  and  embryology,  and  pathology.  If 
these  subjects  could  be  altogether  removed  from  the  building 
on  Boylston  Street,  human  anatomy,  medical  chemistry,  and 
bacteriology  might  be  well  accommodated  in  that  building  for 
several  years  to  come.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem 
to  find  a  suitable  place  for  these  new  laboratories,  and  to  obtain 
the  money  necessary  to  build  and  endow  them.  A  portion  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  advocates  the  prompt  sale  of  the  land  and 
building  on  Boylston  Street  and  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
School  to  cheaper  land  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Another  portion  of  the  Faculty  believes  it  inexpedient  for  the 
School  to  abandon  its  present  quarters,  which  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  until  the  growth  of  the  School  has  made 
the  building  inadequate.  The  problem  is  complicated  by 
new  plans  for  developing  instruction  in  comparative  and 
preventive  medicine. 

The  Dental  School  does  an  increasing  amount  of  work  for 
cases  which  may  properly  be  called  surgical  (p.  194).  The 
number  of  cases  operated  on  at  Professor  Fillebrown's  surgical 
clinic  was  thirty-three ;  and  the  number  of  splints  supplied  for 
fractured  jaws  was  eighty-one.  Hare  lip  and  cleft  palate  were 
very  successfully  treated  by  surgery,  as  well  as  by  mechanical 
appliances.  In  the  Mechanical  Department  much  practice- 
work  is  done  in  addition  to  the  actual  services  rendered  to 
patients. 

So  far  as  its  annual  receipts  and  expenses  are  concerned,  the 
School  ia  in  a  favorable  situation,  for  it  has  had  a  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenses  for  several  years  past ;  and  in  1898-99 
this  surplus  amounted  to  $5,797.62. 

In  respect  to  a  building  in  which  to  carry  on  its  work,  the 
School  is  in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  labora- 
tories in  the  North  Grove  Street  building  are  over-crowded, 
the  lecture-rooms  are  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  properly 
appointed  surgical  room.  Moreover,  the  North  Grove  Street 
building  belongs  to  the  Medical  School;  and  an  agreement 
has  been  already  made  between  the  President  and  Fellows  and 
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the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  con- 
veying the  land  and  buildings  to  the  Hospital  at  the  price  of 
$40,000.  Whenever  the  Hospital  chooses  to  take  the  building, 
the  Dental  School  will  be  left  without  any  building  in  which 
to  carry  on  its  work.  The  School  has  received  gifts  for  a 
building  which  now  amount  to  $16,790.14 ;  and  it  possesses  a 
disposable  sum  of  $28,397.36,  made  up  of  its  accumulated 
annual  surpluses.  It  has  also  a  permanent  endowment  amount- 
ing to  $25,255.85,  but  only  the  income  of  this  fund  may  be 
expended.  Hence,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
a  building  it  has  only  about  $45,000  available.  On  account  of 
the  close  connection  between  the  Dental  School  and  the  Medi- 
cal School,  —  a  connection  which  has  been  made  closer  during 
the  current  year,  —  it  is  important  that  when  a  new  building 
can  be  erected  for  the  Dental  School  it  should  be  placed  close 
to  the  Medical  School,  or  at  least  close  to  that  part  of  the 
Medical  School  in  which  the  instruction  of  the  first  year  is 
given. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Veterinary  School  was 
strengthened  in  1898-99  for  the  current  year  by  the  adoption 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  Faculty  that  a  Demonstrator 
in  anatomy  and  Instructors  in  comparative  physiology  and 
histology  should  be  appointed,  and  that  special  courses  in 
bacteriology,  chemistry,  and  dog  practice  be  added  to  the 
instruction  heretofore  given.  In  devising  these  improvements 
an  active  part  was  taken  by  Professors  Bowditch,  Whitney, 
Minot,  Ernst,  and  Theobald  Smith  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  all 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1899,  Dr.  Albert  J.  Sheldon  was 
appointed  Surgeon-in-Charge  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital; 
since  that  time  the  earnings  of  the  Hospital  have  materially 
increased,  and  its  condition  has  been  as  good  as  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  building  permit.  To  secure  the  best  results,  a 
hospital  for  animals  should  be  low,  and  situated  in  open 
grounds ;  and  it  should  possess  the  means  of  thoroughly  iso- 
lating contagious  cases.  Taken  by  itself  the  Hospital  can 
meet  its  expenses;  but  it  cannot  contribute  anything  to  the 
support  of  the  School  and  the  Free  Clinic. 
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The  time  ^m«  to  bo  approaching  when  tho  Bussey  Institu- 
tion will  need  for  its  own  uses  the  whole  of  tho  stone  building 
which  stands  on  tho  Plain  Field  (see  tho  Pean^s  report,  p,  J05). 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  mora  desirable  that  suitable  laboratories 
should  shortly  be  provided  for  tho  medical  department  of  com- 
parative pathology*  which  now  occupies  a  portion  of  the  stone 
building.  Many  of  the  researches  in  this  department  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  animals, 
aud  [mrticularly  of  those  used  as  a  source  of  human  food,  that 
tho  department  may  very  properly  be  provided  for  on  the  Bussey 
estate*  Moreover  it  needs,  and  indeed  is  now  using,  spacious 
barns  and  paddocks  such  as  the  Bussey  estate  can  pennancntly 
supply.  The  intimate  connection  of  comparative  pathology 
with  agriculture  has  been  clearly  brought  out  by  tho  researches 
and  publications  of  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, The  President  and  Fellows  cherish  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  provide  a  perfectly  equipi>ed  laboratory  of  comparative 
pathology  for  Professor  Theobald  Smith  on  the  Bussey  estate 
by  applying  a  portion  of  the  Henry  L*  Pierce  bequest  to  this 
object, 

Tho  income  of  the  Institution  from  the  Bussey  Trust  varies 
considerably  from  year  to  year.  Thus,  in  1 898-99  it  was  $3,500 
lower  than  it  was  in  1897-98,  and  $1,000  lower  than  it  was 
in  1896-97 ;  but  other  portions  of  the  income  increased,  par- 
ticularly the  receipts  from  boarding  horses  and  cattle,  chiefly  for 
tho  State  Board  of  Health,  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  being  made 
for  that  Board  at  tho  Bussey  Institution, 

Tho  advances  from  the  University  treasury  to  the  Bussey 
Trust  were  decreased  by  $S5,000  in  1898-99,  in  consequence 
of  tho  sale  of  a  small  piece  of  Bussey  real  estate  in  Boston, 
Tho  Woodland  Hill  Fund  was  increased  by  tho  sale  of  Bussey 
land  in  West  Roxbury  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
for  $9,104.81,  from  which  $801  was  deducted  for  legal  services 
ami  taxes, 

Tho  librarian  points  out  that  the  storage  capacity  of  Gore 
Hall  will  shortly  be  exhausted,  and,  therefore,  that  the  need  of 
a  new  reading-room  is  again  urgent,  since  the  present  readings 
room  occupies  space  intended  for  stacks*    One  who  watchee 
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the  rapid  accumulation  of  books  in  any  large  library  must  long 
for  some  means  of  dividing  the  books  that  are  used  from  those 
that  are  not  used,  and  for  a  more  compact  mode  than  the 
iron  stacks  supply  of  storing  the  books  that  are  not  used. 
Although  the  iron  stack  was  a  great  improvement  on  any  former 
method  of  shelving  books  in  a  large  library,  it  still  wastes 
much  room,  and  access  to  the  books  that  are  wanted  is  made 
slower  and  more  difficult  by  the  presence  on  the  shelves  of  a 
great  number  of  books  that  are  never  wanted.  The  devising 
of  these  desirable  means  of  discrimination  and  of  compact 
storage  seems  to  be  the  next  problem  before  librarians. 

The  card  catalogues  are  also  reaching  a  size  which  greatly 
impairs  their  usefulness ;  and  here  again  means  of  discrimina- 
tion between  dead  books  and  living  books  are  urgently  needed. 
A  library  for  the  use  of  young  students  feels  the  encumbrance 
of  masses  of  dead  books  on  the  shelves,  and  of  useless  cards  in 
the  catalogue  drawers  more  than  any  other  sort  of  library; 
for  large  bodies  of  young  men  in  process  of  education  want  easy 
access  to  many  live  books  in  rapid  succession,  but  have  small 
interest  in  superseded  books. 

As  the  Librarian  makes  plain,  the  preservation  of  pamphlets 
in  a  great  library,  in  such  a  way  that  any  one  needed  can  be 
found,  involves  endless  labor. 

Of  the  500,000  volumes  which  make  up  the  University 
Library  at  least  60,000  are  in  buildings  which  have  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  fireproof,  and  about  20,000  more  are  necessarily 
exposed  in  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  where  there  is 
very  imperfect  protection  from  fire.  Books  which  could  not 
easily  be  replaced  are,  however,  withdrawn  from  these  detached 
libraries  and  kept  in  Gore  Hall.  It  is  so  desirable  to  have 
the  replaceable  books  easily  accessible  to  the  students  in  their 
several  places  of  daily  work,  that  the  risk  of  their  destruction 
by  fire  has  to  be  taken. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  access  to 
the  shelves  in  Gore  Hall  the  number  of  volumes  missed  during 
the  lust  seventeen  years  is  not  large,  —  namely,  742. 

The  expenditure  for  books  in  the  College  Library  and  the 
department  libraries  has  averaged  about  $20,000  a  year  for 
six  years  past;   add  the  assignment  by  the  Corporation  of 
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the  income  of  $100,000  of  the  Pierce  bequest  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  will  probably  enable  the  Library  to  continue 
for  the  present  this  rate  of  expenditure.  This  is  an  expendi- 
ture which  will  supply  from  year  to  year  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  University ;  but  it  will  not 
enable  the  Library  to  keep  up  with  the  printed  learning  of  the 
world,  or  even  to  buy  all  the  publications  well  known  to  l>e 
very  desirable.  Indeed,  the  Library  is  often  quite  unable 
to  purchase  important  works  which  are  costly  because  of 
rarity,  beauty  of  illustration,  or  difficulty  of  production. 

The  Library  is  constantly  receiving  valuable  gifts,  as  the 
present  report  of  the  Librarian  abundantly  illustrates.  Indeed 
some  of  its  present  embarrassments  proceed  from  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  gifts  it  has  received.  The  gifts  are  welcome ; 
but  the  Library  lacks  adequate  means  of  caring  for  them. 

From  year  to  year  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
Library  increases,  and  yet  unaccomplished  tasks  are  always 
pressing  on  the  members  of  the  staff.  In  1898-99  the  charges 
for  salaries,  wages,  repairs  and  improvements,  fuel,  lighting, 
printing,  binding,  and  sundries  amounted  to  $44,694.51  against 
$39,372.68  in  the  preceding  year,  $43,533.59  in  1896-97,  and 
$36,088.69  in  1895-96.  This  money  is  well  spent,  and  under 
several  heads  more  ought  to  be  expended;  but  the  entire 
income  in  1898-99  from  funds  for  general  Library  expenses 
was  only  $23,370.63,  and  the  balance  had  to  be  paid,  as  usual, 
from  students'  tuition  fees  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  completion  of  the  subscription  for  the  Asa  Gray  Memo- 
rial Fund  was  fortunately  accomplished  by  June  29,  1899  ;  so 
that  the  conditional  endowment  of  $20,000  for  the  Asa  Gray 
Professorship  of  Systematic  Botany  was  also  secured.  Alx>ut 
$52,500  have  thus  been  added  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
Herbarium.  The  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  Dr.  B.  L.  Rob- 
inson, has  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  been  elected 
to  the  Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Systematic  Botany.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  title  for  the  Curator  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium.  Moreover  the  salary  of  the  Curatorship  is 
thus  somewhat  increased.    More  than  ninety  persons  took  part 
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in  the  subscription  for  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund ;  and  the 
subscriptions  varied  in  amount  from  $5  to  $10,000. 

The  income  from  Asa  Gray's  copyrights,  given  by  him  to 
the  President  and  Fellows,  has  fallen  off  $1,000  during  the 
past  four  years,  — from  $2,609,62  in  1895-96  to  $1,602.04  in 
1898-99.  Some  decline  in  the  yield  of  these  copyrights,  in 
spite  of  the  thorough  revision  of  several  of  the  books,  is  proba- 
bly inevitable.  For  many  years  Dr.  Gray's  works  had  the 
school  and  college  field  almost  to  themselves ;  but  now,  eleven 
years  after  his  death,  many  newer  books  are  competing  with 
them.  The  fact  of  the  decline  supplies  another  motive  for 
enlarging  the  endowment  of  the  Herbarium  and  the  Garden. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  duties  devolving  on  Professor 
Goodale  as  Director  of  both  the  Botanic  Garden  and  tho  Botani- 
cal Museum,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  A.B.  1898,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  January,  1899. 
•He  has  already  effected  valuable  improvements  in  some  of  the 
greenhouses,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  therein.  He 
hopes  to  be  able  to  raise  at  the  Garden  all  the  plants  and  flowers 
required  by  the  classes  in  botany  both  in  Harvard  College  and 
in  Radcliffe  College.  A  large  portion  of  the  plants  thus  used 
have  of  late  years  been  raised  at  the  greenhouses  of  the  Bussey 
Institution  and  forced  into  bloom  for  use  by  the  students  in 
early  spring.  The  University  desires  to  contribute  to  the  proper 
teaching  of  botany  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Boston, 
and  is  ready  to  make  definite  arrangements  with  schools  to 
supply  flowers  in  large  quantities  for  botanical  classes  in  both 
cities,  either  from  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cambridge  or  from 
the  Bussey  Institution. 

The  resources  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion for  teaching  botany  and  horticulture  are  not  sufficiently 
utilized  in  the  summer.  The  summer  course  in  botany  at  Cam- 
bridge lasts  but  six  weeks,  and  if  an  undergraduate  takes  this 
summer  course,  he  can  only  count  it  towards  his  degree  as  a  half- 
course  in  the  technical  language  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Faculty.  The  Director  of  the  Garden  and  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Botanical  Department  recommend  that  an 
arrangement  be  made  by  which  any  undergraduate  who  takes 
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the  summer  course  in  botany,  and  then  continues  his  studios 
in  systematic  botany  independently  during  the  rest  of  the  vaca- 
tion, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  passes  with  credit 
an  examination  on  this  work,  may  count  such  study  as  a  whole 
course  for  his  degree.  From  every  point  of  view  this  recom- 
mendation is  a  wise  one.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage 
young  men  to  utilize  the  long  vacation  for  a  moderate  but 
regular  amount  of  natural  history  study,  or  for  any  sort  of 
field  work. 

The  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass  models  was  begun  in 
1886,  in  which  year  the  first  shipment  of  models  was  received 
in  Cambridge.  The  elder  Blaschka  died  in  1895,  and  since 
that  date  his  son,  Rudolph  Blaschka,  has  worked  alone  on  this 
unique  collection.  Down  to  July  of  the  present  year  more 
than  600  models  of  plants  in  flower,  and  more  than  3,000  details 
of  structure  and  magnified  sections  have  been  received.  Miss 
Ware  made  a  contract  with  the  artist  in  July  last  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  work  for  the  University.  This  collection 
unquestionably  gives  more  pleasure  to  students  and  visitors 
than  any  other  belonging  to  the  University.  Apart  from  its 
beauty  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  demonstration  of  the  wonder- 
ful skill  which  the  human  eye  and  hand  can  attain. 

Through  the  thoughtful  generosity  of  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Lee, 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry  Lee  who  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers to  visit  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  extensive  collection  of 
fossil  plants  given  some  years  ago  to  the  Botanical  Department 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  is  about  to  be  properly  arranged. 

The  Department  owes  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Atkins,  of  Belmont,  the 
means  of  making  an  interesting  research  in  economic  botany. 
He  has  supplied  the  means  of  sending  a  Travelling  Fellow  in 
economic  botany  to  visit  certain  stations  in  the  eastern  tropics, 
where  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  the  sugar-cane  and 
other  economic  plants  are  now  in  progress.  There  are  many 
industries  which  might  probably  be  improved  through  such 
studies  of  their  raw  materials  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  expresses  the  opinion 
(p.  244)  that  what  may  be  called  the  original  construction  of 
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the  Arboretum  should  be  essentially  finished  by  January  1, 
1901, — that  is,  by  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is,  however, 
an  endless  task  to  maintain  such  an  open-air  collection  in  fine 
condition,  and  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Moreover,  there  should  be  connected  with  such  a  specimen 
collection  of  living  plants  a  scientific  establishment  capable 
of  conducting  exploration,  research,  and  publication.  These 
objects  are  all  costly ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Professor 
Sargent,  the  experienced  Director,  thinks  that  an  endowment  of 
a  million  of  dollars  is  needed  for  the  proper  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  Arboretum. 

The  collections  are  already  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
the  public,  and  of  valuable  instruction  for  a  few  students 
registered  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Bussey 
Institution,  and  for  the  class,  chiefly  composed  of  teachers, 
which  is  conducted  during  the  spring  months  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack.  If,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  subject  of  Landscape 
Architecture  is  taken  up  in  earnest  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  the  resources  of  the  Arboretum  will  be  valuable  to 
the  students  of  that  subject. 

Boylston  Hall  received  extensive  repairs  and  improvements 
during  the  summer  of  1899.  More  space  was  gained  for  desks, 
asphalt  floors  were  laid  instead  of  wooden  floors  in  three  rooms, 
and  much  of  the  original  wooden  furring  and  lathing  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  building  was  removed,  with  great  advantage 
as  regards  the  risk  of  fire.  The  Director,  Professor  Henry  B. 
Hill,  has  almost  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  enlargement 
and  improvement  within  the  building ;  and  as  the  number  of 
students  of  Chemistry  presses  closely  on  the  accommodations 
which  Boylston  Hall  can  afford,  the  Corporation  will  soon  be 
forced  to  decide  in  what  way  additional  chemical  laboratories 
are  to  be  provided.  A  low  building  of  a  temporary  character 
might,  of  course,  be  attached  to  Boylston  Hall ;  but  on  account 
of  the  conspicuous  position  of  that  Hall,  the  Corporation 
is  very  reluctant  to  resort  to  that  expedient.  To  make  a 
large  addition  to  Boylston  in  the  general  style  of  the  present 
building  would  be  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation 
secured.     A  third  method  would  be  to  build  laboratories  for 
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the  elementary  classes  in  some  other  place  —  not  in  the  Yard. 
Much  can  be  said  for  this  plan  on  the  score  of  economy  in  the 
first  construction ;  but  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  the  teachers 
of  Chemistry  to  work  in  two  widely  separated  buildings ;  and 
running  expenses  in  two  distinct  establishments  would  prob- 
ably be  in  some  respects  higher  than  in  Boylston  Hall  enlarged. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  sepa- 
rating completely  the  laboratory  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  any  natural  science  from  the-  advanced  laboratory  work. 
In  chemistry  particularly  there  would  be  great  gain  from  sepa- 
rating the  beginners  from  the  advanced  students.  Naturally, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  the  Division  of  Chemistry 
would  prefer  is  the  construction  of  a  new  Chemical  Laboratory 
as  perfectly  equipped  as  possible,  and  so  planned  as  to  permit 
of  ready  enlargement  in  the  future.  Boylston  Hall  could  then 
be  turned  over  to  other  uses  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  only  way  for  the  University  to  obtain  such 
a  new  laboratory  is  through  the  benevolence  of  a  single  giver 
prepared  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money,  —  say  $350,000. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Laboratory 
shows  that  the  usual  amount  of  research  was  in  progress 
during  the  whole  year  in  that  Laboratory.  He  also  mentions 
that  there  was  a  quick  demand  for  the  services  of  competent 
teachers  of  physics  both  in  schools  and  colleges.  This  demand 
indicates  that  physics  is  being  better  taught  than  it  used  to  be, 
—  that  is,  taught  by  the  laboratory  method  and  by  persons 
who  are  themselves  experts. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1897-98  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  both  the  elementary  and  the  advanced 
courses  in  physics  are  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  students;  so  that  many  undergraduates  go  through 
College  without  studying  physics  at  all.  The  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  gives  this  year  (p.  250)  some  figures  which  go  to 
show  that  in  the  American  universities  in  general  the  number 
of  students  who  engage  in  the  arduous  work  of  physical  research 
is  small.  The  number  so  engaged  at  Harvard  was  above  the 
average  number  at  seven  universities. 
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The  director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  reports  a 
steady  increase  of  interest  in  psychological  studies,  especially 
in  the  higher  studies.  Fourteen  advanced  students,  beside 
the  instructors,  were  engaged  in  psychological  researches 
during  1898-99.  An  interesting  addition  to  the  field  of  the 
Laboratory  has  been  made  by  introducing  experiments  on 
the  sensations,  feelings,  memories,  instincts,  and  habits  of 
well-cared-for,  normal  turtles,  newts,  frogs,  and  fishes. 

The  Director  of  the  Observatory  reports  (p.  255)  that  the 
Harvard  Observatory,  which  in  1892  had  the  second  largest 
income  among  the  great  observatories  of  the  world,  in  1898 
had  only  the  fifth  largest,  the  observatories  at  Washington, 
Paris,  Greenwich,  and  Pulkowa  surpassing  it  in  income  and 
expenditure.  This  fall  is  occasioned  by  the  decline  in  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  funds  of  the  Observatory.  The  Observatory 
is  now  so  well  organized  and  so  active  and  efficient,  that  it  will 
be  a  great  pity  if  its  resources,  and  therefore  its  powers  of 
usefulness,  are  permitted  to  decline.  It  is  the  only  observa- 
tory which  maintains  a  station  in  the  Northern  hemisphere 
and  in  the  Southern;  and  its  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  entire  sky  gives  it  unique  means  of  studying  the  recent 
history  of  the  stellar  universe.  •  The  photographic  plates  are 
now  kept  in  a  fireproof  building ;  but  the  library  of  the  Observa- 
tory, which  has  become  very  valuable,  is  in  a  wooden  build- 
ing, and  is  therefore  exposed  to  complete  destruction  by  fire. 
A  fireproof  building,  which  need  not  cost  more  than  $15,000 
or  $20,000,  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  safe  keeping  of  this 
collection.  Four  volumes  of  the  Annals  have  been  in  process 
of  publication  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year;  and  the 
Director  incidentally  mentions  (p.  264)  that  more  than  thirty 
volumes  of  the  Annals  have  been  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years  —  a  rate  of  publication  that  is  truly  astonishing. 

On  November  28,  1898,  Mrs.  Williamina  Paton  Fleming 
was  appointed  Curator  of  Astronomical  Photographs,  and  in 
that  capacity  her  name  appeared  in  the  University  Catalogue 
for  1898-99.  It  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Fleming  is  the  first 
woman  who  has  held  an  official  position  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. She  is  well  known  to  astronomers  as  the  discoverer 
of  a  remarkable  number  of  new  variable  stars. 
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The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  the  other  portions 
of  the  University  Museum  are  used  more  and  more  by  the 
public  and  by  the  departments  of  zoology,  geology,  geography, 
botany,  and  mineralogy.  The  number  of  ordinary  visitors 
increases.  The  resort  to  the  exhibition  rooms  by  school 
teachers  and  their  classes  on  Saturdays  has  been  greater 
during  1898-99  than  at  any  previous  time;  und  the  College 
and  Graduate  School  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  increase 
in  number  and  variety. 

The  President  and  Fellows  provided  some  additional  securi- 
ties against  fire  during  the  year,  and  employed  a  night  watch- 
man for  all  the  Museums  between  Oxford  Street  and  Divinity 
Avenue.  The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  ordered  that  the  build- 
ing should  no  longer  be  opened  at  night  for  conferences  or 
other  meetings.  It  would  be  a  decided  improvement  as  regards 
risk  of  fire  if  the  boilers  now  in  the  basement  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  were  removed  to  a  detached  building ; 
and  with  this  object,  among  others,  in  view  the  Corporation 
may  be  obliged  to  consider  before  long  the  establishment  of 
one  heating  plant,  or  two  heating  plants,  for  all  the  buildings 
of  the  University  north  of  Kirkland  Street.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  two  groups  of  buildings  for  heating  purposes, 
one  east  and  one  west  of  Oxford  Street. 

Owing  to  the  absence  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  of  Dr. 
Agassiz  and  of  Dr.  Wood  worth,  the  Assistant-in-Charge  of  the 
Museum,  some  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Museum  were  reduced 
or  delayed,  so  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  income  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $8,553.68. 

The  report  of  the  Assistant-in-Charge  (p.  266)  records  many 
gifts  and  profitable  exchanges,  and  many  accessions  which  were 
the  result  of  explorations  and  expeditions  in  which  scientists 
connected  with  the  Museum  took  part. 

It  was  thought  prudent  last  summer  to  remove  from  the 
Museum  the  electric  power  and  light  machinery  necessary 
for  the  lathes  and  stereopticons  in  the  laboratories  of  miner- 
alogy and  petrography.  On  a  level  with  the  basement  of  the 
mineralogical  section  a  fireproof  brick  lean-to  was,  therefore, 
built  against  the  present  south  wall  of  the  Museum,  into  which 
lean-to  the  objectionable  machinery  was  moved.     The  rock- 
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cutting  machinery  was  then  placed  in  the  basement  room 
adjoining  the  motor.  As  the  Curator  points  out  (p.  288), 
"The  Petrographic  Laboratory  has  thus  completed  by  suc- 
cessive moves  the  tour  of  the  whole  Museum  building." 

Dr.  A.  S.  Eakle,  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  has  become  the 
American  Editor  for  Groth's  "Zeitschrift  fur  Krystallographie." 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  records 
many  interesting  accessions  and  much  scientific  activity,  in  • 
spite  of  the  very  inadequate  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
Museum.  The  growth  of  the  collections  is  so  rapid  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  building  is  urgently  needed.  The  funds 
applicable  to  salaries  are  extremely  scanty ;  so  that  the  work 
of  the  Museum  could  not  be  carried  on,  were  it  not  that  a  few 
friends  of  the  Museum  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing  gener- 
ously year  after  year  not  only  to  support  the  explorations  and 
publications  of  the  Museum,  but  to  provide  for  its  ordinary 
service.  The  sum  total  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Museum 
is  $189,955.95,  of  which  sum  $123,195.12  is  the  endowment 
provided  by  Mr.  George  Peabody.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the 
University  to  pay  for  the  whole  time  of  the  Curator,  he  gives 
half  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City.  In  1898-99,  the  College  assumed 
for  the  first  time  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  an  Instructor  in 
anthropology.  The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  connection 
with  the  Museum  is  increasing,  and  it  engages  more  and  more 
the  interest  of  the  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  New  York  kept 
standing  an  offer  to  give  $25,000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Semitic  collections  of  the  University,  provided 
that  an  equal  sum  for  this  object  should  be  secured  from  other 
sources.  A  time  limit  for  this  offer  was  set  at  July  1,  1899 ; 
through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Professor  Lyon  about  $18,000 
had  been  promised  toward  the  second  $25,000,  when  Mr. 
Schiff  offered  to  furnish  $50,000  for  the  building,  provided 
the  other  contributors  would  allow  their  subscriptions  to  be 
used  towards  purchasing  additions  to  the  collections.  To  this 
proposal  the  subscribers  all  gladly  consented ;  so  that  $50,000 
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are  now  available  for  the  building,  and  $19,240  for  the  increase 
of  the  collections.  The  subscription  list  is  an  interesting  one 
(see  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  18).  While  the  list  con- 
tains several  names  which  are  familiar  on  University  subscrip- 
tion lists,  it  also  contains  many  new  names  for  large  or  small 
amounts.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  it  the  names  of  two  direct 
descendants  of  Edward  Wigglesworth,  who  was  Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  from  1721  to  1765,  and  of  his  son  Edward 
Wigglesworth,  who  was  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  from  1765 
to  1791. 

The  site  of  the  new  building  has  been  selected,  and  Mr.  A. 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  is  to  be  its  architect.  The  construction 
of  the  building  will  probably  be  begun  in  the  coming  spring  or 
summer.  As  soon  as  the  collections  can  be  properly  exhibited 
in  the  new  building,  with  the  additions  which  the  contributions 
of  1898-99  will  provide,  it  will  appear  that  the  University  has 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Semitic  objects,  capable  of 
greatly  interesting  the  public,  and  of  providing  effective  illustra- 
tion for  the  courses  on  Semitic  literature  and  history. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  (p.  283) 
will  be  found  unusually  interesting  on  account  of  the  valuable 
additions  made  to  the  Museum  during  the  year.  The  accessions 
to  the  collections  of  photographs  and  slides  were  moderate  in 
number;  but  the  total  number  of  photographs  has  reached 
27,370,  and  of  slides  2,141.  The  Museum  has  begun  to 
acquire  by  gift,  or  on  deposit,  original  works  of  conspicuous 
merit  —  good  examples  of  the  various  schools  of  art  to  which 
they  belong.  Mr.  E.  W.  Forbes,  A.B.  1895,  has  deposited 
with  the  Museum  six  such  objects  of  great  excellence  and  high 
value.  A  few  good  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Gray 
Collection  and  to  the  Randall  Collection ;  but  for  the  present 
the  larger  part  of  the  income  of  the  funds  belonging  to  these 
two  collections  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  charges  for 
remounting,  arranging,  and  cataloguing.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  lend  its  photographs  and  slides  not  only  to 
members  of  the  University  for  use  in  instruction,  but  to 
teachers  in  other  institutions.  As  the  Gray  fund  for  engrav- 
ings amounts  to  only  $16,453.01,  and  the  Eandall  fund  to  only 
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$32,288.75,  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  with  the  income  of  these 
funds  year  by  year  many  very  costly  prints.  Since,  however, 
the  two  collections  already  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
such  prints,  the  best  use  of  the  income  of  the  two  funds  seems 
to  be  to  substitute  gradually  better  impressions  for  poorer 
ones,  and  to  fill  gaps  in  important  groups. 

For  those  who  believe  that  mankind  has  expressed,  and  will 
always  express,  its  thoughts  and  sentiments  through  music, 
forms,  and  colors  as  well  as  through  written  and  spoken 
language,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  has  won  a  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  the  Puritan  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
founded  for  the  education  of  its  ministers.  The  first  clear 
recognition  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  instruction  of  the  University 
occurred  in  1863,  the  second  year  of  President  Hill's  adminis- 
tration, when  simultaneously  Louis  Thies  and  John  Knowles 
Paine  were  appointed  University  Lecturers,  Mr.  Thies's  sub- 
ject being  "Outlines  of  the  history  of  the  arts  of  design," 
and  Mr.  Paine's  "On  musical  form."  In  the  following  year 
William  Rimmer  was  appointed  a  University  Lecturer,  his 
subject  being  "  Art  anatomy."  Mr.  Thies  had  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings  in  1862.  In 
1870-71  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  as  University  Lecturer,  began 
to  lecture  on  the  history  of  art,  and  Mr.  John  K.  Paine  on 
the  history  of  music,  and  these  courses  were  continued  through 
several  years.  In  1871-72  Mr.  John  Lafarge  was  Universrty 
Lecturer  on  composition  in  art.  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  Moore 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  freehand  drawing  and  water  color 
in  1871,  and  labored  steadily  in  that  position  till  1879,  when 
he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  drawing  and  principles  of 
design.  He  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Design  in  the 
Fine  Arts  in  1891,  and  Professor  of  Art  in  1896.  The  Fogg 
Art  Museum  was  completed  in  1895,  and  Professor  Moore  was 
then  appointed  its  Director.  Mr.  Paine  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Music  in  1873,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  1875. 
Mr.  Norton  was  appointed  in  1874  Lecturer  on  the  Fine  Arts 
as  connected  with  Literature,  and  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Art  in  1875.  For  twenty-one  years  the  Gray  Collection  of 
Engravings,  which  was  the  first  (1858)  considerable  artistic 
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possession  of  the  University  was  lent  to  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  —  namely,  from  1876  to  1897.  Instruction  in  archi- 
tecture began  at  the  University  in  1894,  has  been  rather  rapidly 
developed,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  more  and  more  valuable 
part  of  University  instruction.  The  next  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity's artistic  instruction  will  probably  be  a  course  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  profession  of  landscape  architect. 

Most  of  these  successive  additions  to  the  instruction  in  the 
fino  arts  encountered  opposition  at  the  outset  from  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  of  the  Governing  Boards,  and  from  intelligent 
and  zealous  friends  of  the  University ;  but,  so  far,  every  one  of 
the  additions  has  quickly  justified  itself  in  the  minds  of  both 
undergraduates  and  graduates.  The  fundamental  principle 
concerning  the  function  of  the  University  in  relation  to  the  fine 
arts  seems  to  be  that  the  ideals  of  mankind  have  been  and  are 
expressed  effectively  in  song,  instrumental  music,  sculpture, 
pictures,  prints,  buildings,  utensils,  ornaments,  and  monuments 
as  well  as  in  written  or  spoken  words,  and  that  the  history  of 
civilization  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  fine  arts  as  well  as  of  literature.  There  are 
many  periods  of  history  which  are  better  exhibited  in  their  sur- 
viving works  of  art  than  in  their  written  or  printed  remains. 

The  Faculty  investigation  of  the  relations  of  Harvard  College 
to  Kadcliffe  College  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  report 
of  the  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College  (p.  290)  gives  the  precise 
facts  about  the  admission  of  graduate  students  registered  in 
Radcliffe  to  courses  primarily  for  graduates  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. It  appears  that  seventeen  students  were  admitted  to 
ten  full  courses,  and  seventeen  students  to  eight  half  courses. 
The  Dean  also  presents  a  striking  table  showing  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  annual  amount  of  tuition 
fees  since  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1879-80.  It  is  a 
satisfactory  picture  of  sound  development  during  twenty  years. 

Tables  showing  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which  prevailed 
among  the  students  in  Cambridge  in  each  month  of  the  year 
and  the  number  of  days  of  illness  in  each  month  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  page  314. 
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The  function  of  the  Medical  Visitor  is  now  established  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  College  system ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  not  only  secures  for  the  sick  student  earlier  and 
better  treatment  than  he  would  otherwise  have,  but  also 
prevents  serious  sickness  by  providing  the  ignorant  student 
who  works  to  excess,  drinks  too  much  tea  and  coffee,  sleeps 
too  little,  eats  too  much,  or  takes  no  exercise,  with  wholesome 
advice  in  good  season.  Dr.  George  W.  Fitz,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  from  September  1,  1894,  and 
the  first  Medical  Visitor,  announced  to  the  Corporation  on 
April  24,  1899,  that  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
appointment in  the  coming  September,  since  he  intended 
to  devote  himself  to  private  practice.  As  Dr.  Fitz's  depart- 
ment of  instruction  was  a  new  one  in  the  College,  he  devised 
and  put  into  execution  its  methods ;  and  he  also  worked  out 
successfully  the  plan  of  medical  visitation.  Furthermore,  he 
furnished  many  of  the  facts  which  demonstrated  the  need  of  an 
infirmary  for  Harvard  students,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Committee  on  the  construction  and  organization  of  the  Stillman 
Infirmary.  His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  these  new 
and  promising  undertakings. 

The  spirit  in  which  intercollegiate  sports  are  conducted  has 
improved  of  late ;  but  there  is  ample  room  for  further  improve- 
ment. Some  players  and  colleges  still  seem  to  think  at  times 
that  they  have  something  to  gain  from  victory  in  sports  which 
will  compensate  for  the  discredit  of  violating  rules  or  taking 
unfair  advantages.  It  is  an  objection  to  football  that  imme- 
diate advantage  may  accrue  from  violations  of  rules  which  the 
spectators  cannot  see,  or  even  the  umpire  detect. 

The  pecuniary  aspects  of  the  sports  are  not  agreeable. 
More  and  more  thousands  of  hideous  wooden  seats  in  high 
banks  are  built  every  year  on  Soldier's  Field,  and  more  and 
more  gate-money  is  received.  Even  the  students  must  pay  large 
entrance  fees  to  see  the  interesting  games.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  players  think  that  all  their  wants  as  to  uniforms  and  per- 
sonal services  should  be  liberally  supplied  from  the  abundant 
gate-money. 
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It  is  an  inadequate  offset  to  these  drawbacks  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  gate-money  has  been  applied  for  several  years 
to  permanent  improvements  on  the  Soldier's  Field  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  Professor  Hollis ;  but  the  grounds  cannot 
be  made  beautiful  so  long  as  those  squalid  banks  of  seats  are 
permitted  to  deface  them. 

A  novel  and  interesting  research  on  the  physical  effects  of 
training  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1898-99  by  Dr.  Eugene 
A.  Darling  with  the  cooperation  of  the  crews.  Its  first  re- 
sults showed  conclusively  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  and 
prolonged. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  the  Bursar's  office  was  removed 
from  the  rear  of  Wadsworth  House  to  the  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  room  which  makes  the  first  story  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Dane  Hall.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  in  necessary  altera- 
tions and  furniture  was  $3,596.09.  The  new  office  should  suf- 
fice for  many  years  to  come,  even  if  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  the  Cambridge  branches  of  the  University  should  continue. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  the  Bursar  in  the  brick  ell  of  Wads- 
worth  House  were  restored  to  their  former  use  as  students' 
chambers,  and  are  let  for  $450  a  year.  The  Bursar's  office 
had  been  in  that  ell  since  1868.  To  make  this  better  pro- 
vision for  the  University's  principal  business  office  in  Cam- 
bridge it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  one  large  lecture-room, 
— the  room  chiefly  used  of  late  years  by  the  Department  of 
Music.  This  lecture-room  was  given  up  with  the  less  regret, 
because  it  was  so  near  the  very  noisy  station  and  switching 
yard  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Road  in  Harvard  Square. 

Certain  definite  appropriations  of  the  munificent  bequest  of 
Henry  Lillie  Pierce  were  determined  on  by  the  Corporation 
during  the  year  1898-99.  The  first  appropriation  made  was  of 
the  $50,000  which  Mr.  Pierce  directed  should  be  treated  as  a 
permanent  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  expended  from  year  to 
year.  This  sum  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  University  Library ;  and  the  Corporation  added  to  it 
from  the  unrestricted  bequest  $50,000  more  for  the  same  use. 
Hereafter,  therefore,  the  income  of  $100,000  from  the  Pierce 
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bequest  will  be  used  in  the  Library  for  the  purchase  of  books ; 
and  many  hundreds  of  books  will  receive  every  year  a  book- 
plate testifying  that  the  University  owes  them  to  Mr.  Pierce's 
benefaction.  On  the  whole  no  more  agreeable  commemoration 
of  a  benefactor  of  the  University  than  this  has  ever  been 
devised.  Successive  generations  of  students  find  themselves 
indebted  for  books,  both  old  and  new,  to  a  benefactor  named 
in  the  volumes  which  they  use.  The  fond  will  also  bear  his 
name. 

The  next  appropriations  of  this  great  bequest  made  by  vote 
of  the  Corporation  were  two  in  number.  First,  $100,000  was 
set  aside  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  should  be 
used  for  the  salary  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  if  any,  the  balance  to  be  spent  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  ;  and  secondly,  $175,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  in  Cambridge  for  lecture-rooms,  labora- 
tories, and  workshops,  not  only  to  accommodate  the  whole 
Department  cf  Engineering,  but  also  to  provide  several  rooms 
available  for  other  departments.  A  site  for  the  building 
was  subsequently  assigned  on  the  west  side  of  Oxford  Street, 
opposite  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  The  building 
will  of  course  bear  the  name  of  Henry  Lillie  Pierce.  Plans 
and  specifications  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Hunne- 
well  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1899  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Engineering.  Unfortunately,  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  plans  the  price  of  building  materials  rose  so  much 
that  the  Corporation  felt  obliged  to  postpone  the  erection  of  the 
building.  It  will  be  built  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
In  the  meantime  the  fund  is  set  aside  and  interest  is  allowed 
on  it. 

The  Corporation  also  determined  on  another  large  use  of 
the  Pierce  bequest, — namely,  for  the  promotion  of  instruction 
in  comparative  medicine,  but  in  three  separate  sums,  $100,000 
as  the  foundation  of  a  new  professorship  to  bear  his  name, 
$100,000  for  a  medical  Laboratory  building  to  bear  his  name, 
and  $100,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  Laboratory.  The 
details  of  this  appropriation  await,  however,  the  advice  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  Pierce  Laboratory  will  be  built 
in  some  part  of  Boston  not  yet  determined  on.     This  excellent 
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benefactor  of  the  University  will  then  be  ultimately  commemo- 
rated by  two  buildings,  three  permanent  funds,  and  a  professor- 
ship—  all  bearing  his  name  —  and  by  thousands  of  books  in 
the  Library.  The  appropriations  thus  far  made  do  not  exhaust 
the  bequest. 

The  great  bequest  of  Edward  Austin  of  Boston  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  in  the  spring  of  1899, — that  is,  $433,500  were 
paid  in,  while  $76,500  went  to  pay  the  civil  and  military 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Government.  Of  this  bequest 
$8,500  go  to  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  Medical 
School.  The  income  earned  on  $425,000  is  to  be  paid  to 
4  *  needy  meritorious  students  and  teachers  to  assist  them  in 
payment  of  their  studies."  This  portion  of  the  bequest  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  most  complete  sense  an  educational  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations  of  students  and 
teachers.  If  this  is  not  a  public  object,  there  are  no  public 
objects ;  and  yet  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  great  benefaction  from 
a  private  fortune  is  diverted  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  meeting  its  civil  and  military 
expenses ;  or,  in  other  words,  $76,500  devoted  by  the  testa- 
tor forever  to  one  of  the  highest  permanent  public  uses  is 
diverted  to  much  lower  temporary  public  uses.  The  ill- 
considered  legislation  which  produces  such  inexpedient  results 
ought  to  be  at  once  repealed. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
regulations  were  promptly  made  in  June  for  applying  the 
income  of  the  Edward  Austin  fund,  or  the  greater  part 
thereof,  in  a  tentative  manner  to  the  following  purposes 
during  the  year  1899-1900:  (1)  Eight  Austin  Scholarships 
of  $250  each  for  teachers  were  created,  restricted  to  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  to  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  who  have  been  recently  teaching  and  intend  to  return 
to  teaching ;  (2)  eight  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships  of  $500 
each,  the  candidates  for  which  should  be  recommended  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
the  same  manner  as  annual  instructors  and  assistants  are  now 
recommended ;  (3)  for  assisting  teachers  engaged  in  medical 
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investigation  $4,000  were  reserved ;  (4)  one  Austin  Travelling 
Fellowship  in  Architecture  with  a  stipend  of  $1,000  was 
established;  (5)  and  $3,000  were  appropriated  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Special  Students 
in  Harvard  College  —  bodies  of  students  for  whom  only  small 
beneficiary  funds  are  now  available.  With  the  exception 
of  the  $4,000  appropriated  for  aiding  persons  engaged  in 
medical  research,  these  appropriations  are  in  use  during  the 
current  academic  year.  The  rules  for  the  administration  of 
these  various  aids  were  formulated  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  some  haste,  and  were  regarded  as  provisional ; 
they  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  modified  after  an  experi- 
ence of  one  year  in  their  administration.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Corporation  and  the  Faculty  have  endeavored  to  utilize 
the  Edward  Austin  income  for  the  benefit  both  of  persons  who 
are  strictly  students  and  of  persons  who  may  fairly  be  called 
teachers,  thus  following  carefully  the  brief  direction  given  in 
Mr.  Austin's  will. 

Another  very  interesting  bequest  received  during  the  year 
under  review  was  the  bequest  of  Henry  Clarke  Warren,  the 
Sanskrit  scholar,  who  had  lived  for  several  years  on  the  estate 
at  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  Quincy  Streets,  formerly  occupied 
by  Dr.  Charles  Beck,  Professor  of  Latin  ( 1832-1850) .  He  was 
a  man  of  singular  purity  and  uprightness  of  character,  somewhat 
withdrawn  from  the  world  because  of  physical  infirmities,  but 
possessed  of  a  clear,  keen  intelligence  and  much  public  spirit. 
He  was  for  many  years  devoted  to  Oriental  studies.  During  his 
lifetime  he  had  already  given  to  the  University  the  estate  on 
the  east  side  of  Quincy  Street,  lying  between  Broadway  and 
Cambridge  Street,  and  the  house  on  Quincy  Street  nearest  to 
the  house  in  which  he  lived.  By  his  will  he  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity all  his  real  estate  in  Cambridge,  consisting  of  about 
58,500  square  feet  of  land  with  a  house  and  stable,  and  also 
cash  and  securities  amounting  to  $144,000,  of  which  $15,000  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  University  publication 
called  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  —  a  publication  to  which 
he  had  himself  contributed  a  valuable  volume ;  $10,000  to  the 
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endowment  of  the  Dental  School ;  $10,000  to  the  use  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Corporation ;  and  the  remainder,  $109,000, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indo-Iranian,  or  Sanskrit  Department,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Corporation.  There  is  no  department  of 
the  University  which  more  needs  endowment  than  the  Sanskrit 
department,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  students  in  that  depart- 
ment is  inevitably  small.  The  gifts  of  Mr.  Warren  for  its  use 
are,  therefore,  very  welcome,  and  no  gifts  from  him  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  appropriate.  The  house  on  Quincy  Street  will 
continue  to  be  put  to  scholarly  uses ;  for  it  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Modern  Language  Divisions  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  departmental  libraries,  and  for  use  as  lecture- 
rooms  and  reading-rooms.  At  the  opening  of  the  current  year, 
the  few  necessary  changes  in  it  having  been  completed,  the 
professors  and  students  connected  with  these  departments 
occupied  it  with  great  content.  Five  departmental  libraries 
have  rooms  there,  and  these  libraries  are  supervised  by  a  com- 
petent attendant.  Mr.  Warren  left  behind  an  unfinished  work 
of  high  value,  which  is  to  be  completed  under  the  care  of 
Professor  Lanman  and  published  in  the  Harvard  Oriental 
Series. 

An  interesting  endowment  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  from  an  anonymous  source  at  the  end  of  January, 
1899.  Its  object  was  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of 
Hygiene  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  Harvard  College.  (See 
Appendix,  p.  312.)  The  gift  amounted  to  nearly  $156,000  $  but 
the  whole  income  of  this  fund  is  not  yet  available.  The  object 
of  the  giver  is  to  provide  the  students  of  Harvard  College  with 
a  medical  friend  competent  to  give  them  the  best  advice, 
winning  in  his  nature,  and  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  undergraduates  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  the  desire  of  the  founder  of  this  professorship 
that  the  incumbent  should  be  a  man  of  the  best  education  and 
of  much  experience ;  so  that  his  advice  should  carry  weight 
with  all  members  of  the  University.  He  is  not  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  though  he  may  lecture ;  and 
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he  is  not  to  be  professionally  connected  with  the  Medical 
School,  though  he  will  be  free  to  undertake  hospital  service ; 
neither  should  he  have  so  much  practice,  whether  in  consulta- 
tion or  otherwise,  that  his  attention  should  be  much  diverted 
from  the  body  of  undergraduates ;  and  inasmuch  as  his  salary 
under  these  conditions  will  be  the  greater  part  of  his  income, 
the  giver  of  the  fund  desires  that  it  accumulate  until  it  yield  a 
liberal  salary,  sufficient  to  attract  to  the  position  a  man  of  high 
quality. 

This  gift  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  the  University 
has  lately  received,  and  one  likely  to  do  much  good,  first,  by 
informing  the  prevailing  ignorance  concerning  the  means  of 
bodily  health;  secondly,  by  checking  or  preventing  reckless 
exposure  to  moral  and  physical  evils ;  and  thirdly,  by  arrest- 
ing incipient  injury  through  wise  and  seasonable  advice. 

Another  interesting  bequest  received  during  the  year  was  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  of 
$100,000,  less  $7,975,  the  amount  of  the  legacy  taxes  paid  in 
England.  Mrs.  Croft,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Caroline  Brewer, 
of  Boston,  had  for  many  years  expended  the  income  of  $100,000 
on  researches  for  the  cure  of  cancer  and  other  similar  diseases. 
Her  will  left  this  large  amount  of  money  to  two  trustees,  — 
Dr.  Henry  K.  Oliver  and  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  both  of 
Boston,  —  with  instructions  to  expend  the  income  of  the  fund 
in  prosecuting  like  researches;  but  it  also  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  fund  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  for  like  uses,  in  case  the  two  trustees  should  decline 
the  trust.  Drs.  Oliver  and  Warren  having  declined  the  trust, 
the  money  came  into  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows, 
The  income  is  already  devoted  to  the  uses  prescribed  by 
Mrs.  Croft  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Drs.  Oliver,  Warren,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  and  Arthur  T.  Cabot, 
the  last  two  being  members  of  the  Corporation.  The  new 
methods  of  medical  research  introduced  within  the  past  ten 
years  encourage  the  hope  that  means  may  be  found  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  terrible  diseases  which  Mrs.  Croft  has  pro- 
vided the  means  of  studying. 
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On  the  death  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Calvin 
Ellis,  formerly  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  became  payable 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  the  greater  part  was 
paid  in  during  the  year  1898-99.  Securities  amounting  to 
$287,233.70  have  already  been  received  from  the  estate.  The 
income  of  $50,000  is  to  be  applied  to  pay  certain  expenses 
of  any  descendants  of  David  Ellis  of  Dedham  and  John  Ellis 
of  Walpole  who  may  be  students  in  Harvard  College.  The 
income  from  the  remainder  of  the  bequest  is  to  be  used  (see 
Appendix,  p.  313)  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  to  $5,000,  but  not  higher; 
secondly,  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Physiology 
to  the  same  sum ;  thirdly,  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  to  the  same  sum,  —  but  all  three  salaries  to  be 
derived  from  permanent  endowments,  his  own  or  other ;  and 
fourthly,  for  the  Medical  Department  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  Fellows.  No  more  interesting  or  appropriate 
gift  was  ever  received  by  the  University.  Dr.  Ellis  having 
been  Professor  in  the  Medical  School  for  twenty  years,  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  for  fourteen  years,  had  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  School,  and  of  the  objects  to  be 
gained  by  promoting  medical  instruction  and  research.  He 
was  also  familiar  with  the  different  boards  which  have  influence 
or  control  in  the  University,  — with  the  Corporation,  the  Over- 
seers, and  the  Faculties.  He,  therefore,  devoted  his  property 
to  the  use  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  favorable  and  adverse  chances 
which  might  affect  the  administration  of  his  trust,  and  its 
results.  He  was  himself  a  skilful  and  high-minded  physician, 
a  good  teacher,  and  an  efficient  administrator ;  and  the  Medical 
School  and  the  University  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
him  for  his  use  of  all  his  influence  as  Professor  and  Dean  to 
promote  the  reform  in  the  Medical  School  which  took  place  in 
1870-71.  The  Corporation  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will 
unite  in  devising  lasting  and  appropriate  commemorations  of 
Dr.  Ellis  in  the  Medical  Department. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1898,  Mr^  James  Stillman  of 
New  York  City  gave  to  the  Corporation  $50,000,  wherewith 
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to  build  an  Infirmary  for  the  use  of  the  University,  including 
in  the  cost  of  the  Infirmary  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  to 
place  it.  Mr.  Stillman  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  contribute 
at  least  $2,500  a  year  for  four  years  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Infirmary.  An  excellent  site  was  secured,  and 
the  preparation  of  plans  was  at  once  entered  on  in  consultation 
with  eminent  hospital  experts.  The  plans  were  not  finished 
till  summer,  when  the  price  of  building  materials  had  so 
risen  that  the  building  desired  could  not  be  erected  for  the 
sum  named  ;  thereupon  Mr.  Stillman  doubled  his  former  gift, 
withdrawing  of  course  his  proposition  to  pay  $2,500  a  year  for 
four  yeare  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital.  It  is  now 
hoped  that  the  construction  of  the  building  may  be  begun  next 
summer. 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  '68  have  set  a  good  example  by 
giving  $3,384.71  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  thirtieth  year 
since  the  graduation  of  the  class,  to  be  "  applied  in  aid  of  a 
free  bed  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  class  in  the  new 
Infirmary." 

The  Class  of  1851,  acting  through  its  Treasurer,  Professor 
Charles  F.  Dunbar,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1899,  transferred  to 
the  President  and  Fellows  its  class  fund  amounting  to  $507.80, 
on  "  the  understanding  that  the  fund  is  to  be  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate until  by  gift  or  interest  it  shall  have  increased  to 
$1,000,  and  that  its  income  is  thenceforward  to  be  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Library."  At  the  same  time  the  Treasurer 
received  through  Professor  Dunbar  an  anonymous  gift  of  $500, 
on  the  understanding  that  this  gift  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  it  shall  amount  to  $1,000,  when  the  whole  shall  then 
be  merged  into  the  fund  of  the  Class  of  1851,  and  be  applied 
to  the  same  use. 

The  practice  of  creating  a  class  fund  was  not  well  established 
as  early  as  1851 ;  but  many  of  the  classes  in  recent  years  have 
established,  shortly  after  graduation,  class  funds  of  considerable 
amount.  It  is  obvious  that  a  few  years  hence  the  falling  in  of 
class  funds  will  constitute  an  annual  item  of  endowment  for 
the  University.     It  is  desirable  that  a  sound  use  should  always 
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be  specified  beforehand  for  a  class  fund,  when  it  shall  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  University ;  and  no  safer  use  can  be 
suggested  than  that  which  the  Class  of  1851  has  prescribed. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  Corporation  received  from  an 
anonymous  source  a  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  uses  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and 
another  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of  that  building, 
the  income  of  the  endowment  being  intended  to  provide  for  the 
running  expenses  of  the  building,  such  as  insurance,  repairs 
and  renewals,  service,  and  the  proper  supervision  of  its 
draugh ting-rooms,  collections,  and  library.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  University  that  a  new  building  has 
been  provided  with  an  adequate  endowment  at  the  start ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  manner  of  this  gift  is  unique  in  this 
country.  The  department  of  architecture  is  only  five  years 
old,  but  is  soon  to  be  provided,  through  this  admirable  bene- 
faction, with  a  spacious  and  appropriate  building  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  one  hundred  students.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  College  Yard,  at  right  angles  with 
Sever  Hall,  with  its  eastern  end  near  Quincy  Street.  Its 
axes  will  be  parallel  to  the  axes  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
College  Yard.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White. 

In  the  last  annual  Report  the  construction  of  a  dormitory 
with  furnished  rooms  of  moderate  size  was  recommended  for 
the  accommodation  of  students  of  slender  means  who  pro- 
posed to  spend  only  one  or  two  years  in  Cambridge.  As  an 
experiment  in  this  direction,  the  Corporation  ordered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  that 
twenty  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  be  furnished  with  strong  and 
simple  furniture,  and  that  there  be  added  to  the  rent  not  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  furnishing.  These 
rooms  have  all  been  let  for  the  current  year.  At  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  recommendation,  two  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  of  Divinity  Hall  were  thrown  together  and  suitably 
furnished  as  a  Common  Boom  for  social  purposes.     This  last 
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improvement  was  paid  for  from  the  John  W.  Quimby  Fund, 
which  was  available  for  such  uses.  This  Common  Boom  has 
been  in  use  during  the  current  year,  and  seems  to  be  valued 
by  the  occupants  of  the  Hall. 

Intercollegiate  debates  between  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Har- 
ard  and  Princeton  have  latterly  become  established  as  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  stimulus  in  cultivating  the  art  of  debating. 
The  debates  are  occasions  of  considerable  interest  at  the  several 
colleges,  and  are  conducted  with  dignity  and  vigor.  At  the 
same  time  the  local  societies  for  practice  in  debating  have  been 
developed.  To  encourage  the  practice  of  debating,  Mr.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1899,  gave  $5,000 
to  the  President  and  Fellows,  from  the  income  of  which  two 
prizes  of  equal  amount  are  to  be  awarded  yearly  at  each  of  the 
two  sets  of  trial  debates  held  for  the  selection  of  Harvard's 
representatives  in  the  two  intercollegiate  contests ;  but,  if  at 
any  time  one  or  both  of  these  intercollegiate  debates  be  discon- 
tinued, prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  such  manner  as  the  Cor- 
poration shall  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  debating  at  the 
College.  If  through  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  the  art  of 
public  discussion  could  be  revived,  the  proceedings  of  many 
public  bodies,  learned  societies,  and  social  clubs  in  the  United 
States  would  gradually  become  much  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  they  are  now,  when  the  reading  of  written 
papers,  or  so-called  speeches,  is  so  much  in  vogue. 

Three  years  ago  the  large  room  on  the  second  floor  of  Uni- 
versity Hall,  between  the  north  and  south  entries,  was  restored 
to  the  original  form  which  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  architect, 
gave  to  it,  and  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  During  the  last  summer  vacation  the  pilasters 
which  originally  decorated  the  east  and  west  walls  of  this  room 
were  restored ;  and  a  good  system  of  ventilation  was  also  pro- 
vided. It  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  dignified 
rooms  belonging  to  the  University,  and  affords  a  very  pleasant 
memorial  of  the  genius  of  its  designer. 
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During  the  summer  of  1899  a  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tem was  put  into  Appleton  Chapel  by  Messrs.  Densmore  and 
Le  Clair,  Engineers,  which  has  proved  successful.  Warmed 
air  is  blown  in  by  a  noiseless  fan  at  several  well-distributed 
points  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  used 
air  is  drawn  out  by  another  noiseless  fan  from  numerous  small 
registers  placed  under  the  pews.  The  volume  of  air  blown 
in  and  its  temperature  can  be  perfectly  controlled,  and  the 
volume  drawn  out  is  also  under  control.  Electric  lights  were 
put  in  at  the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  with  a  thousand 
persons  in  the  chapel  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
air  remains  fresh,  and  its  temperature  does  not  rise,  the  out- 
going air  being  ordinarily  a  degree  or  two  cooler  than  the 
inflowing. 

The  gifts  of  the  year  1898-99  were  extraordinary  in  amount 
and  variety.  A  complete  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer's  Statement,  pages  10  to  19.  The  amount  of  the  gifts 
to  form  new  funds  or  increase  old  ones  was  $1,383,460.77,  and 
the  amount  of  gifts  for  immediate  use  was  $161,368.90,  making 
the  total  amount  of  gifts  for  the  year  $1 ,544,829.67.  A  few  of 
the  gifts  were  large  in  amount,  —  such  as  the  Austin,  Croft, 
Warren,  and  Calvin  Ellis  bequests,  and  the  gifts  for  a  building 
for  the  department  of  architecture.  But  there  were  a  multitude 
of  small  gifts  also,  especially  in  the  subscriptions  for  the 
Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  the  Free  Clinic  for  Animals,  the 
Germanic  Museum,  and  the  Semitic  Museum.  The  objects  of 
these  numerous  gifts  are  very  various ;  but  all  are  good  and 
useful  objects. 

The  year  was  also  a  favorable  one  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  funds  invested  together  as  a  whole,  this  rate 
having  been  4.59  per  cent.  Five  of  the  departments  of  the 
University  had  surpluses  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  and 
four  had  deficits ;  and  the  sum  of  the  deficits  exceeded  the  sum 
of  the  surpluses  by  nearly  $20,000.  The  largest  deficit  was 
in  the  account  called  University,  College,  Scientific  School, 
and  Library,  the  deficit  being  caused  by  the  heavy  cost  of 
putting  bathrooms  into  all  the  dormitories  in  the  College  Yard 
and  into  College  House,  and  of  improving  the  heating  and  venti- 
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lation  of  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Halls,  and  the  ventilation 
of  Gore  Hall.  Repeated  deficits  in  this  account  have  now 
reduced  the  unappropriated  balance  called  the  Stock  Account 
from  $197,034.48,  at  which  amount  it  stood  in  1869,  to 
$24,971.16.  The  gradual  consumption  of  this  unrestricted 
fund  in  thirty  years  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  has  really 
been  paid  out  for  improvements  in  the  public  buildings  and 
dormitories  at  Cambridge,  improvements  which  the  rising  scale 
of  comfort  and  sanitation  in  the  community  at  large  has  com- 
pelled the  Corporation  to  adopt.  Fortunately  the  Corporation 
have  acquired  within  this  period  a  considerable  number  of 
other  funds  which  are  unrestricted  as  regards  both  principal 
and  interest. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  by  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools^ 
and  the  Directors  of  the  scientific  establishments.  They  will 
be  found  to  contain  not  only  masses  of  facts  in  great  variety, 
but  also  independent  discussions  of  administrative  measures 
and  academic  policies. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  5  January,  1900. 


REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1898-99. 
The  year  was  a  busy  one  for  the  Faculty,  and  a  number  of  important 
questions  were  disposed  of,  some  of  them  questions  which  had  been 
left  over  from  the  preceding  year.  Foremost  among  these  was  the 
question  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  on 
which,  after  three  years  of  earnest  discussion,  a  conclusion  was 
finally  reached.  Closely  related  to  this  in  its  effect  on  the  future 
College  course  is  the  requirement  in  English  Composition,  both  in 
preparation  for  college,  and  in  college ;  and  in  this  matter  important 
steps  were  taken,  looking  to  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  whole  of 
this  requirement  to  the  schools.  Other  subjects  in  which  the  Faculty 
took  important  action  were  the  administration  of  the  Bowdoin  prizes 
and  the  relations  of  the  Faculty  with  Radcliffe  College ;  and  near  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Faculty  was  called  upon  to  formulate  rules  for 
the  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  income  of  the  great  Austin 
bequest  which  has  been  assigned  by  the  President  and  Fellows  to  the 
departments  under  its  care.  Of  these  and  of  the  minor  topics  that 
engaged  the  Faculty's  attention  I  shall  leave  such  as  more  nearly 
concern  the  several  departments  to  the  Deans  of  those  departments 
for  such  report  as  they  may  see  fit  to  make,  and  confine  myself  in 
this  report  to  those  that  are  of  more  general  interest. 

Instruction  given  in  1898-99. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  courses  of  instruction  that  were 
actually  given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  in  1898-99,  with 
the  name  of  the  instructor  and  the  number  of  students  of  various 
classes  and  departments  in  each  course.     This  list  differs  from  the 
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one  published  in  the  Catalogue  for  1898-99  in  some  details,  and  in 
omitting  such  courses  as  were  withdrawn,  because  not  taken  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  students  or  for  other  reasons. 

I  have  undertaken  this  year  to  present  more  fully  than  heretofore 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  of  study  pursued  in  the  several 
courses.  The  account  is  not  quite  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  a  few 
courses  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite  information,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  instructor  or  to  some  other  cause ;  but  it  is  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
with  us,  and  as  such  will  well  repay  examination.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  fact  revealed  by  it  is  the  very  slight  headway 
which  the  pure  lecture  system  of  instruction  has  made  among  us, 
even  in  the  more  advanced  courses. 

Courses  of  Instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or  half-courses, 
according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each,  and  its  value  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  Half-courses  are  designated 
in  the  following  list  by  the  abbreviation  hf.  All  others  are  full 
courses  with  the  exception  of  German  B,  which  counts  for  a  course 
and  a  half.  In  the  '  courses  of  research,'  however,  the  work  of  a 
particular  student  is  sometimes  increased  by  special  arrangement  so 
that  the  course  counts  for  him  as  the  equivalent  of  two,  three,  or 
four  courses.  The  figure  1  or  2,  attached  like  an  exponent  to  the 
number  or  letter  of  a  course,  indicates  that  the  course  was  given  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  half-year  only.  Courses  not  so  designated 
extended  through  the  year.  A  double  dagger  (J)  indicates  that  the 
course  was  open,  under  certain  conditions,  to  properly  qualified 
students  of  Radcliffe  College.  The  number  of  hours  of  lectures  or 
other  class  exercises  stated  for  each  course  means  hours  per  week 
for  each  student ;  the  number  of  themes  and  other  individual  per- 
formances is  the  number  required  in  the  entire  course. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  designate  the  classes  of 
students  in  the  several  courses:  —  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student;  Se. 
for  Senior ;  Ju.  for  Junior ;  So.  for  Sophomore ;  Fr.  for  Freshman ; 
Sp.  for  Special  Student  of  Harvard  College;  Sc.  for  Scientific 
Student;  DX.  for  Divinity  Student;  Law  for  Law  Student;  Me.  for 
Medical  Student ;  Bu.  for  Bussey  Student ;  R.  for  Radcliffe  Student. 
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COUBSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  1898-99. 
Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Lton.  —  Hebrew.  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons.  Explanation  of 
parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  Recitations  (3  hours)  and 
written  exercises.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  8  Di.    Total  5. 

6  A/.  Professor  Ltox. — Babylonian- Assyrian  History.  Contact  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  with  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and 
islands ;  diffusion  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  culture  through  the  medium 
of  the  Phoenicians.    Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  6  reports ;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  12. 

19.  Professor  Ltox.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great.    Lectures  (3  hours) ;  8  reports ;  2  theses. 

23  Se.,  14  Ju.v  17  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  8c,  8  Di.    Total  62. 

16\  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.  Lectures 
and  recitations  (2  hours) ;  weekly  reports ;  thesis. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  8  Di.,  1  Law.    Total*. 

18.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of 
other  Semitic  religions.    Lectures  (2  hours) ;  weekly  reports ;  thesis. 

18e.,  6Di.    Total  6. 

14  kf.  Professor  Tot.  —History  of  the  Spanish  Calif  ate.  The  Koran.  Lectures 
(1  hour) ;  weekly  reports ;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates ;  — 

{2.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  Syntax;  interpretation  of  parts 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books;  criticism  of  selected  portions 
of  the  text.    Recitations  (2  hours) ;  theses.  2  Di.    Total  2. 

$4.  Professor  Ltok. — Assyrian.  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual;  Delitzsch's  Assy- 
rian Grammar;  Abel  and  Winckler's  Keilschrifttexte.  Recitations  and 
practical  exercises  (2  hours).  1  Gr.,  2  Sp.    Total  8. 

J7.  Professor  Tot. — Arabic.  Lansing's  Manual;  Nuhab  al-Mulah;  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.    Recitations  (2  hours) ;  weekly  reports. 

2  Sp.    Total  2. 

Egyptology. 

1*  */.  Mr.  Lttrgob.  —  Egyptian  Archaeology.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  collat- 
eral reading;  conferences  (weekly) ;  1  report. 

11  Se.,  6  Ju.,  12  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  85. 

Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

V  hf.  Professor  Lakmax. — Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.  Easy  prose 
and  rerse.    Recitations  (3  hours).       8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  7. 
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•  1*  */.  Professor  Lawman. —  Sanskrit  (continued).  Beading  of  classical  texti 
from  Hitopadeca  and  Katha-sarit-sagara;  reading  at  sight.  Recitations 
(3  hours).  2  Gr.t  1  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

J41  hf.  Professor  Lanka*.  — Pali.    The  Buddha  legend.    Recitations  (8 hours). 

ISp.    Total  1. 
Classical  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

Grbbk. 
Introductory  Lboturbs  provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  B  and  C, 
Mr.  Harris.  — Lysias  and  his  Times. 
Professor  Goodwin.  —  Socrates  and  Plato. 
Dr.  Gclick.  —  The  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets. 
Professor  White. — The  Greek  Theatre. 
Professor  Wright. — Dramatic  Performances. 

A.  Mr.  Harris  —Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections) .    Recitations,  readings, 

and  lectures  (8  hours).  1  Se.,  2  So.,  15  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  23. 

Fhf.  Mr.  Harris.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).    14  hours. 
*  6So.,  5Fr.    Total  10. 

B.  Professor  Wright,  Dr.  Guuok,  and  Mr.  Harris.  —  Greek   Literature. 

Lysias  (selections) ;  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and 
Lyric  Poetry  (selections)  ;  Euripides  (Medea).  Beading  at  sight;  written 
translations  in  prose  and  Terse.    Recitations  and  lectures  (3  hours). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  So.,  28  Fr.    Total  32. 

(7.  Professor  Wright,  Dr.  Guuok,  and  Mr.  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature. 
Lysias  (selections) ;  Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic, 
and  Lyric  Poetry  (selections)  ;  Euripides  (Iphgenia  among  the  Taurians). 
Beading  at  sight;  written  translations  in  prose  and  Terse.  Recitations 
and  lectures  (3  hours).    2  sections.  4  So.,  42  Fr.    Total  46. 

Ehf.  Dr.  Gulick. —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  Translation 
into  Greek,  with  study  of  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses.     14  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  11. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moors  and  Dr.  Guligk.  —  Greek  Literature. 
Aristophanes  (Birds) ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound) ;  Thucydides 
(Book  I);  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus);  Collateral  reading  of  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  Beading  at  sight.  Recitations  and  lectures 
(3  hours).  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  31  So.    Total  23. 

8  */.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parkbr. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 
Translation  and  original  composition  (narradTe  and  descriptive) .  Lectures 
and  conferences  (2  hours).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  10  So.    Total  15. 

Latin. 
Introductory  Lbcturbs  provided  for  the  students  in  Courses  B  and  C. 
Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  LiTy. 

Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moors.  —  Books  and  Methods  of  Publication 
in  Ancient  Borne* 
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Br.  Mjunrafo. — The  Roman  Theatre. 

Asst.  Professor  Howard.— The  Metrical  and  Musical  Element  in  Roman 
Comedy. 

A-  Dr.  Marrow. —  Cicero  (selected  speeches);    Virgil.    Reading  at  sight. 
Recitations  (8  hours).  1  Se.,  3  So.,  11  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  33. 

Fkf.  Br.  MAjnroro. — Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).     H  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Jn.v  1  8o.9  4  Fr.    Total  7. 

B.  Asst.  Professors  C.  P.  Parjerr,  Howard,  and  Clifford  H.  Moorr,  and 

Dr.  Manxixo.  —  Latin  Literature.  Liry  (selections  from  Books  XXI 
and  XXII) ;  selections  from  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Iambic  Poetry ;  Terence 
(Phormio  and  Heaotontimorumenos).  Oral  and  written  translations; 
reading  at  sight.    Recitations  and  lectures  (8  hours).    8  sections. 

8  So.,  88  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  41. 

C.  Asst.  Professors  C.  P.  Parkrr,  Howard,  and  Clifford  H.  Moorb,  and 

Dr.  Makkdto. — Latin  Literature.  Liry  (Book  I);  selections  from 
Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Iambic  Poetry;  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria). 
Oral  and  written  translations ;  reading  at  sight.  Recitations  and  lectures 
(3  hours).    4  sections.  10  So.,  101  Fr.    Total  111. 

Ehf.  Dr.  Makhiho. — Latin  Composition   (second  course).    Translation  of 
English  narratiTe.    Lane's  Latin  Grammar,    lft  hours. 

8  So.,  11  Fr.    Total  14. 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Morqah. — Latin  Literature.  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes) ; 
Tacitus  (selections  from  the  Annals).    Recitations  and  lectures  (8  hours). 

l_Gr.,  8  Ju.,  85  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  89. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moors. — Latin  Literature.  Tacitus  (selec- 
tions from  the  Histories) ;  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  Recitations  and 
lectures  (8  hours).  8  Se.,  3  Jn.,  23  So.    Total  37. 

8  a/.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. —Latin  Composition  (third  course). 
Extended  study  of  idiom;  practice  in  translation.  Lectures  and  confe- 
rences (3  hours).  1  Or.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  31. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 


6.  Professor  Wriobt. — Greek  Literature.  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with 
parts  of  the  Oration  on  the  Embassy) ;  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon) ; 
Aeschylus  (Seren  against  Thebes)  ;  Sophocles  (Antigone)  ;  Aristophanes 
(Frogs).    Lectures  and  collateral  reading  (8  hours)  ;  4  reports  or  theses. 

6  Or.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

41  V-  Dr  Botsford. — The  History  of  Herodotus.    Lectures  (8  hours). 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  8. 

7  hf.  Professor  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course) .  Written 
composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models.  Translations  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rheto- 
rical and  philosophical).    Conferences  (1  hour). 

7  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  14. 
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8.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Greek  Philosophy.  Plato  (Republic).  Aristotle 
(Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X).    Lectures,  3  hours. 

14  Gr.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  88. 

10.  Professor  White. — The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and  illus- 

trated by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.    Lectures, 
with  stereopticon  illustrations  (2  or  3  hours).    2  theses. 

14  Gr.,  38  Se.,  25  Ju.,  SO  So.,  4  Sp.,  18  Sc,  2  Law    Total  116. 

11  A/*  Professor  White.  —  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.  Lectures  and  con- 
ferences (14  hours)  on  the  dramatic  art  and  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
with  collateral  reading  and  study  of  representative  plays. 

12  Gr.,  16  Se.,  10  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  51 

Latin. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Howard. — Latin  Literature.  Suetonius  (selections) ;  Pliny 
(selected  Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (selected  Epi- 
grams).   Lectures  and  occasional  recitations.    3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

7  hf.  Professor  Grrbnough. — Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  Latin  expression 
and  style  (narratiTe  and  descriptive).  Translation  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish prose ;  original  compositions.    Individual  instruction.    1  hour. 

5  Gr.f  8  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  11. 

8.  Professor  Grbenough. — Latin  Literature.  Plautus  (Rudens,  Trinummus, 
Captivi) ;  Lucretius  (Book  I  and  selections  from  Books  II-VI) ;  Horace 
(Satires).  Lectures,  oral  and  written  translations,  and  translation  at 
sight.    8  hours.  4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 

9  hf.  Professor  Grrbnough.  —  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  Latin  expression 
and  style  (exposition  and  argument).  Translation  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish prose ;  original  essays.    Individual  instruction.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.    Total  1 

15.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan  and  Professor  Marsh.  —  The  Works  of  Virgil,  with 
studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary  Influence  from  his  own  times  to 
the  Renaissance.  Lectures  and  recitations ;  written  reports  and  transla- 
tions.   3  hours.  8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.    Total  17. 

11.  Professor  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).    Lectures,  with 

reading  of  characteristic  selections  (3  hours),  and  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents* private  reading ;  reports  on  reading. 

18  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  14. 

JVimartlff  for  Graduates :  — 

Classical  Philoloot. 

25  hf.  Dr.  Gulick. — Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  Classical  Authors :  for  1898-99,  Homer  (Iliad  VIII) .  Discussions 
(14  hours).    Thesis.  9  Gr.    Total  9. 

162**/.  Mr.  Harris.  —  Homer.  Rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Iliad, 
mostly  by  the  instructor  (8  hours).  Written  translation  of  one  hook  by 
each  student.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  5 
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88.  Professor  White.  —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Lectures,  with  read- 
ing of  all  the  plays  and  the  fragments  (3  hours) .  Minute  study  of  one 
play  hy  each  student.  18  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  20. 

{54.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Lectures  (2  hours) ; 
8  reports.  2  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  8. 

45s  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Morgan.  —  The  early  career  of  Cicero,  from  its  outset 
to  the  end  of  the  prosecution  of  Verres.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the 
orations  (3  hours)  ;  3  reports.  9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  11. 

41xhf.  Professor  Smith.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence  from  the  earliest  extant 
letters  to  the  time  of  his  banishment.  Reading  and  discussion  (3  hours)  ; 
thesis.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

61*  A/-  Dr.  Manning. — Studies  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Ovid  as  illustrated  in 
his  works.    Recitations  (3  hours)  ;  written  translations. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  6. 

XSV  hf.  Professor  Wright.  —  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  Lectures  and 
practical  exercises  (2  hours)  ;  6  reports.  10  Gr.    Total  10. 

22l  hf.  Professor  Grbenough.  —  Latin  Grammar  (sounds  and  inflections.)  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  ;  investigation  of  special  topics.      3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

J63*  hf.  Professor  Smith.  —  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  Lectures  and 
practical  exercises,  oral  and  written  (2  hours)  ;  prescribed  reading. 

10  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  11. 

29*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  —  The  Religion  and  Worship  of 
the  Greeks.    Lectures  and  conferences  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  report  and  thesis. 

10  Gr.    Total  10. 

821  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  —  The  Religion  and  Worship  of 
the  Romans.    Lectures  and  conferences  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  report  and  thesis. 

6  Gr.    Total  5. 

51.  Asst.  Professor  Howard. — Roman  Political  and  Legal  Antiquities.  Lec- 
tures (8  hours)  ;  reports.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

26*  hf.  Professor  Grbenough. — The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (second  course) . 
Investigation  of  special  topics;  theses.    3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  7. 

XGlhf.  Professor  Wright.  —  Studies  in  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  (second 
course).  A  course  of  research,  chiefly  in  the  Literary  and  Epigraphic 
History  of  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Art.  Reports  and  conferences 
(weekly) ;  two  theses.  2  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  3. 

20.    The  Seminary  of  Classical  Philology. 

Professor  Goodwin  and  Asst.  Professor  Morgan,  Directors  for  1898-99. — 
Training  in  philological  criticism  and  research.  Text-criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  for  1898-99,  Aeschylus  (Aga- 
memnon) and  Terence  (Phormio).  Discussion  of  theses  (one  by  each 
student).    3  hours.  10  Gr.    Total  10. 
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English. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Briogb,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Copelantj, 
F.  N.  Robinson,  Cobb,  Schofdeld,  J.  G.  Habt,  T.  Hall,  la  Rose, 
Sheffield,  and  Curtis. — Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  A.  S.  Hill's 
Principles  of  Rhetoric.  Lectures,  recitations,  written  exercises,  and  con- 
ferences. 1  hoar  in  six  sections  and  2  hours  in  eighteen  sections.  The 
course  was  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Hurlbut. 

1  Ju.,  8  So.,  856  Fr.,  61  Sp.,  182  Sc.    Total  553. 

B  hf.  Mr.  Young.  —  English  Composition.  Twelve  Themes.  Lectures  (1  hoar) 
and  discussions  of  themes  (24  hoars).    2  sections. 

2  Ju.,  48  So.,  17  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  68. 

C hf.  Asst.  Professor  Baker,  and  Messrs.  T.  Hall,  Prbscott,  and  Thomas. — 
English  Composition.  Forensics.  A  brief  based  on  a  masterpiece 
of  argumentative  composition.  Three  forensics,  preceded  by  briefs. 
Lectures  (2  hoars  until  Christmas),  class-work  (8  exercises),  and  con- 
ferences (1  hour).    6  sections. 

41  Se.,  218  Ju.,  68  So.,  5  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Me.    Total  881. 

BChf.  Messrs.  Hurlbut  and  T.  Hall.  —  English  composition.  Lectures  (1 
hour),  written  exercises  (75  daily  themes,  5  longer  themes,  1  thesis),  and 
weekly  conferences.  1  Fr.,  65  Sc.    Total  66. 

81.  Messrs.  la  Rose  and  Cuwniff. — English  Composition.  Reading  and  criti- 
cism of  English  authors;  lectures  (2  hours);  written  exercises  (170 
daily  themes  and  14  longer  themes) ;  fortnightly  conferences. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  62  So.,  26  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  14  Sc.    Total  116. 

22.  Professor  Wendell,  and  Messrs.  Matnadibb,  Cobb,  Mason,  and  Fisher. 
—  English  Composition.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences.  Daily 
themes ;  longer  fortnightly  themes,  first  half-year ;  a  long  essay,  second 
half-year.    4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  250  So.,  89  Fr.,  27  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  880. 

28  hf.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill,  Bbioos,  Wendell,  and  Kittbbdob,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Habt.  —  English  Literature.  History  and  Development  of  English 
Literature  in  outline.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences  (2  hours) ; 
22  reports.  185  Fr.,  22  Sp.    Total  157. 

18.  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  T.  Hall.  —  Expository  and  Argumentative 
Composition.  Lectures  (8  hours) ;  18  written  exercises  in  class  room ; 
5  forensics;  conferences.     2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  81  Ju.,  11  So.,  6  Sp.    Total  52. 

80.  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  Messrs.  Hates  and  Prbscott.  —  Forensics  and 
Debating.  Two  forensics ;  8  debates,  as  principal  speaker,  and  6  short 
speeches  from  the  floor,  for  each  student ;  6  briefs.  8  hours  till  Nov.  15 ; 
after  that  date  5  hours. 

4  Se.,  40  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  56. 

6  hf.  Professors  Taussig  and  Hart,  Asst.  Professors  Cumminos  and  Baker, 
and  Mr.  Hates,  assisted  by  Mr.  Prbscott.  —  Oral  Discussion  of  topics 
in  History  and  Economics.  Debates,  with  briefs  submitted  in  advance. 
2  hours.    2  sections.  2  Gr.,  24  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  4  Law.    Total  82. 
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10  A/.   Mr.  Hates.  — Elocution.    2  hours. 

22  Se.,  58  Jn.,  18  So.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  104. 

81  hf  Dr.  Garrett. —  Anglo-Saxon.  Blight's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Recita- 
tions, with  occasional  lectures  (8  hours). 

12  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  22. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate* :  — 

1.  Professor  Kittredgb  and  Dr.  Garrett.  —  English  Literature.    Chancer. 

Lectures  and  recitations  (8  hours) . 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  22. 

2.  Professor  Kittbedoe. — English  Literature.    Shakspere  (six  plays).    Lec- 

tures and  recitations  (8  hours).  , 

16  Gr.,  87  Se.,  26  Jn.,  19  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  108. 

IV  hf  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  English  Literature.  Bacon.  Recitations  and 
lectures  (8  hours)  ;  1  report.  8  Gr.,  18  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  81. 

11*  hf.  Professor  Kittredgb.  —  English  Literature.  Milton.  Lectures  and 
recitations  (8  hours).  7  Gr.,  10  Se.,  12  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  89. 

321  hf.  Dr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Cunnifp.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Period  (from  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the  death  of  Spenser,  1557-1599). 
Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  14  reports  or  8  theses. 

11  Gr.,  44  Se.,  9  Ju.,  26  So.,  10  Sp.,  2  Sc,  8  Law.    Total  105. 

82s  hf.  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Cunhiff.  —  English  Literature,  from  the  death 
of  Spenser  to  the  closing  of  the  Theatres,  1599-1642.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ; 
15  reports  or  8  theses. 

9  Gr.,  28  Se.,  11  Ju.,  81  So.,  2  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  90. 

V  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Gates  and  Mr.  Matnadier.  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Period  of  Queen  Anne  (from  the  death  of  Dryden  to  the  death  of  Swift, 
1700-1745) .    Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  12  reports. 

16  Gr.,  59  Se.,  85  Ju.,  87  So.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc,  9  Law.     Total  168. 

7*  hf.  Mr.  Copeland  and  Mr.  Fisher.  —  English  Literature,  from  the  death 
of  Swift  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1745-1798) .    Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  conferences ;  10  reports  or  theses. 
11  Gr.,  65  Se.,  46  Ju.,  56  So.,  12  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  8  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  210. 

8  hf.  Professor  Wendell  and  Mr.  Young.  —  English  Literature,  from  the 
publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott  (1798-1832). 
Lectures  (1  hour)  and  weekly  reports. 

12  Gr.,  46  Se.,  65  Ju.,  75  So.,  9  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  6  Sc    Total  228. 

88*  hf.  Prof essor  Wendell. — English  Literature.  Literary  History  of  America. 
Lectures  (8  hours). 

5  Gr.,  85  Se.,  25  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc    Total  79. 

12.  Mr.  Gardiner.  —  English  Composition  and  the  historical  development  of 
English  Prose  style.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences;  practical 
exercises  (6  themes  and  an  essay  or  story) ;  semi-weekly  reports ;  two 
short  theses  8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  28. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

8*  hf  Dr.  Gabbett.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Beowulf.  Recitations  and  lectures 
(3  hours).  12  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  15. 

4.  Drs.  Gabbett  and  F.  N.  Robihson.  —  Early  English.  English  Literature 
from  1200  to  1450.  Matzner's  Altenglische  Sprachproben.  Recitations 
and  lectures  (3  hours) ;  reports  and  theses.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  6. 

21*  hf  Professor  Kittbbdob.  —  Early  English.  The  Metrical  Romances. 
Seminary  work  (3  hours).  3  Gr.    Total  8. 

171  kf  Mr.  Fletcheb.  —  The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  the  Continent 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Lectures  (8  hours),  conferences,  and  reports; 
theses.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.    Total  7. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Bakeb.  —  English  Literature.  The  Drama,  from  the 
Miracle  Plays  to  1642,  with  special  study  of  Shakspere.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  conferences ;  reports  (weekly,  first  half-year) ;  thesis. 

11  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  15. 

9*  hf  Mr.  Fletchbb. — English  Literature.  Spenser.  Lectures  and  reports 
(8  hours)  ;  conferences;  thesis.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

241  hf  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  and  conferences  (8  hours) ;  thesis. 

8  Gr.,  12  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  24. 

5l  hf.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course). 
Lectures  and  conferences  (8  hours) ;  daily  writing;  10  themes. 

7  Gr.,  9  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  18. 

5* hf  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  and  Literature.  Studies 
in  modern  English  Prose.  Lectures  and  conferences  (3  hours);  10 
themes.  7  Gr.,  10  Se.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  20. 

20.  Asst.  Professor  Bakeb.  —  Special  Research  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 

lGr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

206.  Mr.  Fletcheb.  —  English  Literature  in  its  relation  to  Continental  Literature 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Conferences ;  thesis.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
Gebman. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

A.  Mr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Biebwibth,  Dr.  Poll,  and  Messrs.  W.  G.  Howabd, 

Coab,  and  Howe.  —  Elementary  Course.  Grammar;  translation  from 
German  into  English,  with  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man.   Recitations.    8  hours.    9  sections. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  148  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  76  Sc.    Total  246. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.    Grammar;  composition;  translation  and 

reading  at  sight.    Selections  in  prose  and  poetry.    Recitations.    5  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  So.,  28  Fr.,  4  Sp.    Total  80. 
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C.  Atft.  ProfeMor  Schilling,  and  Messrs.  W.  G.  Howard  and  Co  as.  —  German 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Reading  at  sight ;  grammar  and  composition.  Recita- 
tions anJ  lectures  (3  hours).    3  sections. 

1  Ju.f  il  So.,  48  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  55. 

la.  Professor  vow  Jagrm ahw,  and  Messrs.  W.  G.  Howard  and  Coar.  —  German 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Reading  at  sight ;  grammar  and  composition.  Recita- 
tions.   8  hours.     3  sections.     3  Ju  .,  54  8o.,  9  Fr.,  8  8p.,  1  8c.     Total  70. 

16.  Associate  Professor  Babtlett.  —  German  Prose.  Subjects  in  History  and 
Biography.     Reading  at  sight.     Recitations.    3  hours. 

1  8e.,  4  Ju.,  15  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.      Total  26. 

U.  Dr.  BmwntTH  and  Mr.  Co  ah.  — German  Prose.  Subjects  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence.   Reading  at  sight.     Recitations.    3  hours. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  8o„  3  Fr.,  25  Sc.     Total  36. 

Ehf.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (first 
course),     la  hours.  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  80.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  20. 

Fkf.  Dr.  Bibrwibth. —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German 
(second  course).     14  hours.       3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  9  80.,  4  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  23. 

Gkf.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (third 
course).     1  hour.  7  Gr.,  7  8e..  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  22. 

2a.  Associate  Professor  Babtlett  and  Dr.  Bierwirtii. —  Introduction  to  Ger- 
man Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Selections  from  the  work*  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  Translation ; 
reading  at  sight;  composition.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  conferences. 
3  hours.    2  sections.      1  Gr.,  10  Ju.,  22  So.,  38  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  71. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Schiller  and   his  Contemporaries.     Letting 

(Emilia  Galotti)  ;  Goethe  (I  phi  genie,  Faust) ;  Schiller  (Kabale  und  Liebe, 
Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans) ;  ballad h  and 
lyrics.  Lectures  in  German  (1  hour)  and  recitations  (2  hours).  *  re- 
ports  (in  German).  1  Se.,  12  Ju.,  14  So.,  14  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  42. 

4.  Professor  Francke. —  Goethe  and  his  Time.     Lessing  (Emilia  Galotti); 

Schiller  (Wallenstein) ;  Goethe  (Got*  von  Berlichingen,  Egmont,  I  phi- 
genie,  Tasso,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  Gedichte,  Faust).  Lectures  in 
German  (1  hour)  and  recitations  (2  hours)  ;  biweekly  dictations. 

2  Se.,  14  Ju.,  20  80.,  13  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  54. 

6 hf.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Prose  (advanced  course).  Essayists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Recitations  (2  hours). 

2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  8c,  1  Law.     Total  18. 

German  Literature. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 

5.  Professor  Fraxckb  and  Mr.  Coar.  —  History  of  German  Literature  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century;  with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Lectures  (3  hours) ;  reading ;  4 
theses.  9  Gr.,  18  Se.,  18  Ju.,  7  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  56. 
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261  hf  Mr.  Nichols.  —  History  of  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Lectures  (1  hour)  and  recitations  (2  hours) ;  collateral  reading. 

3  Gr.,  13  Se.,  5  Ju.,  3  So.  Total  24. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Centuries.  Hartmann  (Der  arme  Heinrich,  and  parts  of  Iwein)  ; 
Nibelungenlied ;  selections  from  the  Alexanderlied,  Kudrun,  Wolfram's 
Parzival,  Gottfried's  Tristan,  and  from  Walther  ron  der  Vogelweide  and 
other  lyric  poets.  Translation  into  modern  German.  Lectures  (1  hour), 
and  recitations  (2  hours)  ;  collateral  reading  (Konig  Rother) . 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  5. 
91  hf  Professor  Francke. —  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries.     The  Mystic  Movement.     Meister  Eckhart ;  Suso ; 
Tauler.    First  Climax  of  Religious  Sculpture.    Lectures  (2  hours). 

2  Instr.,  7  Gr.,  5  Se.  Total  14. 
9**/.  Professor  Francke.  —  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, The  Religious  Drama  in  its  relation  to  Religious  Painting,  from 
the  Van  Eycks  to  DUrer.  Lectures  (2  hours).  6  Gr.,  5  Se.  Total  11. 
\0hf  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  (1  hour),  reading,  and 
thesis. 

5  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  So.    Total  9. 

Scandinavian  Literature. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Schofield.  —  Modern  Danish  and  Norwegian  Literature.  Holberg; 
Oehlenschlager ;  Ibsen;  Bjornson.  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature. 
Recitations  and  lectures;  practice  in  speaking.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  6. 

Germanic  Philology. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

X 12'  hf  Professor  von  Jagemann.      Gothic.     Introduction  to  the  study  of 

Germanic  Philology.     General  introduction  and  Phonology.     Lectures 

(3  hours).  10  Gr.,  3  R.     Total  13. 

X 12*  hf  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic 

Philology,  continued.    Morphology  and  Etymology.    Lectures  (3  hours). 

11  Gr.,  3  R.     Total  14. 
14*  hf  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Old   Saxon.      Introduction  to  Germanic 
Metrics.     Lectures  (3  hours).  9  Gr.     Total  9. 

15'  hf  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Old  High  German.     Lectures  (3  hours). 

8  Gr.     Total  8. 

Seminary  Courses  in  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 
J20a.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling. — Kudrun  and  the  kindred   Sagas  in  other 

Germanic  dialects.      Lectures,   recitations,  and  discussions  (2  hours) ; 

thesis.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

$20f*  hf  Professor  Frakcke.  —  Selected  German  Passion-Plays  of  the  Fifteenth 

Century.     Conferences  (2  hour*).  5  Gr.     Total  5. 
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Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

French. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

A,  Messrs.  C.  H.  C.  Wright  and  La  Meslee,  and  Dr.  Ford. —  Elementary 

Course.    French  prose.   Composition.   Recitations.   8  hour  a.    4  sections. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.t  4  8o.,  38  Fr.,  16  8p.,  40  8c.    Total  106. 

16.  Mr.  Babbitt  and  Dr.  Ford.  —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general.  Red* 
tations  (8  hours)  ;  10  reports  on  private  reading.    8  sections. 

3  Ju.,  14  So.,  89  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  52  Sc.    Total  113. 

la.  Asst  Professor  de  Sumichrast,  Mr.  La  Meslee,  and  Dr.  Ford.  —  Read- 
ing, translation,  grammar,  and  compostion.  Recitations  (3  hours) ;  4 
reports.    3  sections.    1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  22  So.,  59  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  107. 

Sc.  Dr.  Marcou,  Messrs.  La  Meslee  and  Babbitt,  and  Dr.  Fobd.  —  French 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Corneille;  Racine;  Moliere;  Beanmarchais ;  Victor 
Hugo;  Alfred  de  Mnsset;  Balzac.  Composition.  Recitations  and  lec- 
tures (3  hours) ;  thesis. 

6  Se.,  11  Ju.,  80  So.,  90  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  153. 

2a.  Messrs.  C.  H.  C.  Wright  and  Babbitt.  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry.  La 
Fontaine;  Corneille;  Racine;  Moliere;  Victor  Hugo;  George  8and; 
Alfred  de  Mnsset;  Taine.  Composition.  Recitations  and  lectures  (8 
hours) .    3  sections.     1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  27  So.,  62  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  8c.    Total  103. 

Shf.  Messrs.  Brux  and  La  Meslee.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French 
(elementary  course).    2  hours.    4  sections. 

8  Ju.,  42  So.,  22  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  80. 

4  hf.  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice   in  speaking  and  writing  French   (intermediate 

course).    2  hours.    3  sections. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  23  So.,  10  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  55. 

5  hf.  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (advanced  course). 

Oral  discussions.    Lectures  (1  hour)  and  recitations  (1  hour). 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  17. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

6c.  Professor  Grandgbxt  and  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  General  view  of  French  Litera- 
ture.   Recitations  and  lectures  (3  hours)  ;  private  reading. 

4  Gr.,  14  Se.,  14  Ju.,  21  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  55. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  dk  Sumichrast.  —  General  view  of  French  Literature. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  16  reports;  2  theses. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  15  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  31. 

13.  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  — The  rise  and  growth  of  Classicism  in  French  Litera- 

ture.   Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  assigned  reading ;  6  themes  or  theses. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  12. 

14.  Dr.  Marcou.  — French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  and  the  Fifteenth  Century 

to  the  present  time.    Lectures,  reading  of  texts,  and  theses.    Recitations 
and  lectures  (3  hours) ;  assigned  reading;  thesis.     2  Gr.,  4  8e.    Total  6. 
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Slhf.  Asst.  Professor  de  Sumichrast. —  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries. 
Lectures ;  (2  hoars)  assigned  reading ;  four  themes. 

1  Gr.,  5  SeM  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  12. 

&*hf.  Asst.  Professor  db  Sumichrast.  —  The  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  three  themes. 

2  Or.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  11. 

10.  Professor  F.  B6cher. — French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  conferences  (3  hours)  ;  3  reports;  4  theses. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  12. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*:  — 

$12.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Literature.    The  national  Epic  poetry 

(the  Chansons  de  geste).    Recitations  (2  or  3  hours) ;  assigned  reading; 

one  report.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.    Total  8. 

15.  Professor  F.  Bocher. —  French  Comedy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.    Lectures  and  recitations  (2  hours) ;  8  reports;  3  theses. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  9. 

Italian. 
primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Grandqbnt. —  Elements  of  Grammar.    Selections  from  modern 

authors.    Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian.    Recitations  (3  hours) . 

5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.,  9  Fr.    Total  25. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Mr.  Flbtcubr.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.    Tor- 

quatoTasso;  Ariosto;  Machiavelli;  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  Leopardi.    Read- 
ing at  sight.    Recitations,  lectures,  and  conferences  (3  hours)  ;  4  theses. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  assigned  reading ;  reports. 

2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  5  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  19. 

Spanish. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Professor  Marsh  and  Mr.  Skinner.  —  Grammar,  reading  (modern  novels 

and  plays),  and  composition  (3  hours). 

1  Gr.,  28  Se.,  24  Ju.,  34  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  107. 

2.  Dr.  Marcof. —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

Cervantes ;  Lope  de  Vega ;  Calderon.    Composition.    Lectures  and  reci- 
tations (3  hours).  5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  20. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Early  Spanish.  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.     Spanish 

Literature  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Recitations  (3  hours);  assigned 

reading;  one  report.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 
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Romance  Philology. 
primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Shbldon.-— Old  French.  Phonology  and  Inflections.  The  oldest 
texts.  La  Chanson  de  Roland ;  Chretien  do  Troyes ;  Aucassin  et  Nicolette. 
Recitations  (2  or  8  hours)  ;  assigned  reading ;  ono  report. 

8  Or.,  8  Se.    Total  11. 

|4.  Professor  Orandobnt —  Provencal.  Language  and  Literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Lectures  and  recitations  (8 
hours).  4  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

$5*  */•  Professor  Orandobnt.  —  Low  Latin.  Lectures  and  recitations  (2  hours)  ; 
assigned  reading.  8  Or.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

7  hf.  Professor  Shbldon. —  The  French  Element  in  English.  Lectures  (1  or 
2  hours)  ;  thesis.  2  GrM  1  Sp.    Total  8. 

OottRsiis  of  Special  Study  in  Romance  Lanouaoba  and  Litbraturbs. 
Priwutrily  for  Graduates :  — 

206.  Professor  F.  Bochbr. —  The  language  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Con- 
ferences (2  hours).  1  Or.    Total  1. 

(20<f.  Professor  Shbldon.  —  Portuguese  Phonology  and  Inflections,  with  reading 
of  texts.    Conferences  (1  hour)  ;  one  thesis.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

Comparative  Literature. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues, 

with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.     Lectures 
(:t  hours)  ;  theses.  8  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Jl.  Professor  Marsh.  —  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  (begin- 
ning with  the  Fourth  Century) ,  and  its  relations  to  Classic  and  Modern 
Literature.     Lectures  (8  hours) ;  theses.  1  Or.,  2  11.     Total  8. 

3.  Dr.  Si'iioriBLD.  —  The  Origin  and  Literary  History  of  the  Arthurian  Leg- 

ends and  Romances.     Lectures  and  discussions  (2  or  !l  hours) ;  special 
investigations.  5  Or.     Total  5. 

4.  Mr.  Flktciibr.  —  The  History  of  the  Pastoral  (particularly  in  the  Renais- 

sance).   Lectures  (1  hour)  and  conferences;  study  of  special  topics; 
thesis.  2  Or.    Total  2. 

Celtic. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Vhf  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.  Orammar  and  interpretation  of  texts. 
General  introduction  to  Celtic  Philology.  Lectures  and  recitations  (8 
hours).  2  Or.    Total  2. 

2* a/.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Middle  Irish.  Windisch's  Irische  Texte.  Lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  Irish  Literature.  Lectures  and  recitations  (8 
hours).  2  Or.    Total  2. 
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Slavic  Languages. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
la.  Mr.  Wiener. — Russian.     Grammar,  reading,  and  composition.    Recita- 
tions (3  hours).  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

16.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Russian.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Pushkin, 
Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy.     Composition.     Recitations  (8  hours). 

2  Se.    Total  2. 

2a.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Polish.  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition.  Recitations 
(3  hours).  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

History  and  Government. 
History. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Coolidoe,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Andrew,  Viles,  and  Nrwhall,  and  by 
other  members  of  the  Department.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European 
History  (introductory  course).    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  54  So.,  388  Fr.   47  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  452. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Dr.  Botsford.  —  Political  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian. 
Lectures  (3  hours) . 

4  Gr.,  19  Se.,  4  Ju.,  9  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  43. 

5.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The    Mediaeval   Church.      Formation   of    national 

churches  in  the  Germanic  states.  Establishment  of  the  Mediaeval 
Papacy  and  its  development  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  life. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire.     Lectures  (2  hours)  and  collateral  reading. 

10  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Di.     Total  20. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  History  of  the  Church  during  the  first  six  cen- 

turies, with  special  reference  to  the  Patristic  Literature.  Lectures  (2 
hours)  and  collateral  reading;  thesis.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  9  Di.    Total  11. 

21.  Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  History  of  Protestant  Christianity,  especially  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  America,  with  briefer  treatment  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Council  of  Trent.  Lec- 
tures (2  hours)  and  collateral  reading;  thesis.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 

8.  Asst.   Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France   to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  2  theses. 

7  Gr.,  13  Se.,  5  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  38. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century.    Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  3  theses. 

13  Gr.,  25  Se.,  15  Ju.,  7  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  64. 

11.  Professor  Channino.  —  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Periods.     Lectures  (2£  hours)  ;  written  work  in  classroom. 

1 1  Gr.,  20  Sc,  18  Ju.,  9  So.     Total  58. 

12.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Trenholme.  —  European  History  since 

the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  confer- 
ences ;  2  theses. 

5  Gr.,  52  Se.,  44  Ju.,  98  So.,  8  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  225. 
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15.  Dr.  Cooudob.  —  History  of  North-Eastern  Europe  (Denmark,  Sweden r 
Poland,  Russia)  from  1453  to  1795.     Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  thesis. 

6  Gr.,  18  8e.,  7  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  8p.     Total  33. 

10.  Professor  Channing,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bell.  —  American  History  (to  1783). 
Lectures  (24  hours)  ;  written  work  in  classroom ;  2  theses. 

1  Gr.,  26  Se.,  39  Ju.,  126  So.,  1  Fr.,  20  Sp.,  5  8c.     Total  218. 

18.  Professor  Hart,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Dorm  an.  —  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History  of  the  United  Stages  (1783-1865).  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  conferences;  weekly  papers;  3  reports. 

8  Gr.,  69  Se.,  97  Ju.,  52  So.,  2  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  238. 

IVimarilyfor  Graduates :  — 

$17.  Dr.  Botsford.  —  Constitutional  History  of  Athens.  Lectures  (2  hours); 
thesis.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

$22  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History.    Lectures  (1  hour)  and  conferences.     1  Gr.     Total  1. 

26.  Professor  Embrton.  —  The  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  collateral 
reading;  thesis.  2  (Jr.,  1  So.,  6  Di.     Total  9. 

$24*  hf.  Professor  Hart.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  American  History. 
Lectures.    2  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  R.     Total  4. 

Seminary  Courses  in  History  and  Government. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

20a.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Hildebrandine  Reforms  with  special  reference 
to  contemporary  pamphlet  literature.     Conferences  (2  hours)  ;  5  reports. 

3  Gr.,  2  Di.    Total  5. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  Gross.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Con- 
ferences (1  hour)  ;  thesis.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

;20t.  Professor  Macvanb. — Recent  Constitutional  History.  Fortnightly  con- 
ferences; thesis.  1  Gr.,  1  Law.,  2  H.     Total  4. 

30o*.  Dr.  Coolidge.  —  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe.  Conferences  (1 
hour).  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20e.  Professors  Channino  and  Hart.  —  American  History  and  Institutions. 
Weekly  conferences.  14  Gr.    Total  14. 

20o\  Professors  Strobel  and  Bbale.  —  International  Law.  Writers  on  Inter- 
national law  before  Grotius.  International  relations  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

Government. 
IVimarilyfor  Undergraduates:  — 
1.  Professor  Macvane  and  Mr.  Lowell,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Seaman  Gorkill, 
and  Dorman.  —  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course).     Lec- 
tures (2  hours) ;  recitations  (1  hour)  in  12  sections;  conferences. 

8  Ju.,  154  So.,  188  Fr.,  50  Sp.,  15  Sc.     Total  415. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

4.  Professor  Strobel,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bigelow. —  Elements  of  International 
Law.     Lectures  and  discussions  (3  hours)  ;  4  theses. 

4  Gr.,  47  Sc,  19  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Sp.,  2  Law.     Total  80. 

71  hf.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Leading  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law.  Se- 
lected cases  (American  and  English).  Lectures  and  discussions  (2  or  3 
hours).  1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  Law.     Total  17. 

10.  Mr.  Lowell.  —  Modern  Governments.  Studies  in  existing  Political  Systems 
and  in  the  influence  of  Political  Parties.  Lectures  (2  or  3  hours) ;  3 
theses.  1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  7  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  31. 

Ih'imarHy  for  Graduates  :  — 

J 12.  Professor  Hart.  —  The  American  Political  System,  national,  state,  and 
municipal.     Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  8  reports. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  R.     Total  18. 

14.  Professor  J.  B.  Thayer.  —  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.    Lec- 

tures (3  hours).  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

15.  Professor  Strobel.  —  International  Law  (advanced  course) .     Study  of  cases 

decided  by  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United  States.    2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  4. 

Economics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Taussig,  Asst.  Professor  E.  Cummings,  Dr.  J.  Cumminos,  Dr. 

Aldrich,  Dr.  S  Prague,  Mr.  Warren,  and  Mr.  Beards  ley.    Lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  recitations  and  conferences  (1  hour)  in  14  sections. 

26  Se.,  88  Ju.,  259  So.,  13  Fr.,  40  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  443. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Economic  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Dis- 

cussion of  selected  passages  from  leading  writers.     The  history  of  theory. 
Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours) . 

5  Gr.,  27  Se.,  22  Ju.,  3  So.,  8  Sp.,  2  Law.     Total  67. 

13.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Methods  of  Economic  Investigation.  Rapid  reading 
in  English  and  German  books,  and  discussion  of  questions  of  method  and 
scope.     Lectures  and  conferences.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  5. 

3.  A*st.  Professor  Edward  Cummings. — The  Principles  of  Sociology.     De- 

velopment of  the  Modern  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.     Lectures 
(2  or  3  hours)  and  conferences.     4  reports  or  theses. 

4  Gr.,  42  Se.,  21  Ju.,  5  So.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  83. 

8*  hf.  Dr.  Cunningham. —  Western  Civilization,  mediaeval  and  modern,  in  its 
Economic  Aspects.     Lectures  (3  hours).     4  reports. 

18  Gr.,  41  Se.,  15  Ju.,  23  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  105. 

"mhf.  Dr.  Cunningham.  —  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  conferences.    6  reports. 

8  Gr.,  30  Sc,  21  Ju.,  17  So.,  1  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  9  Sc      Total  98. 
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6.  Dr.  Cuxehder.  —  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures 
(2  hoars)  and  discussions  of  assigned  reading  (1  hoar).     2  theses. 

6  Gr.,  60  Sc,  88  Ju.,  7  So.,  6  8p.f  1  Sc.t  3  Law.t  1  Me.     Total  129. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cumminms. —  The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingmen. 
Lectures  (3  hoars)  and  conferences;  2  reports;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  51  Sc,  42  Ju.,  22  So.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  129. 

4.  Dr.  John  Cummings.  —  Statistics.  Theory,  method,  and  practice.  Studies 
in  Demography.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences;  2  reports; 
theses.  10  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  19. 

17*  A/.  Dr.  John  Cumminos.  —  Ethnology  in  its  Applications  to  Economic  and 
Social  Problems.  Lectures  and  discussions  (3  or  2  hours)  ;  conferences; 
2  reports;  2  theses.        1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  16. 

.V  hf.  Mr.  Meter.  — Railways  and  other  Public  Works  under  Public  and  Cor- 
porate Management.    Lectures  (3  or  2  hours). 

1  Gr.,  49  Se.,  16  Ju.,  7  So.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc,  5  Law.     Total  85. 

16.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Financial  Legislation  of  the 
United  States.     Lectures  (2  hours) .    4  reports. 

4  Gr.,  11  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.,  2  Law.    Total  22. 

121  hf.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  Banking  and  the  History  of  the  leading  Banking 
Systems.     Lectures  (3  hours). 

2  Gr.,  41  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Sp.,  4  Law.     Total  61. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

20.  The   Seminary   in  Economics. — Conferences   (weekly);   open   meetings 
(fortnightly)  ;  thesis.     Instructors  and  topics  for  1898-99  :  — 
(a)   Professor  Dunbar.— The  Theory  of  Money.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

(6)   Professor  Taussig.  —  Local  Taxation  in  the  United  States. 

6  Gr.,  1  Law.     Total  7. 

Philosophy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

la.  Professors  Palmer  and  MDnsterberg,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rand.  —  General 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Logic.  The  Relations  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences.     Psychology.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  82  Ju.,  95  So.,  12  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  229. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Santatana  and  Professor  Rotce,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rand. 
—  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Philosophical  Theory.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences;  assigned 
reading.  4  Se.,  60  Ju.,  17  So.,  5  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc     Total  93. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2*  hf.  Professor  Mcnsterberg.  —  Advanced  Psychology.  Lectures  (3  hours)  ; 
prescribed  reading;  thesis. 

8  Gr.,  48  Se.,  11  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Di.,  3  Law.     Total  84. 
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14*  hf.  Dr.  MacDouoall.  —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementary  laboratory 
course).  The  psychology  of  sensation,  and  of  the  elemenary  mental 
processes.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  laboratory  work  (4  honrs) ;  reports ; 
thesis.  2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  18. 

3.  Professors  Botce  and  Palmer.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial 

reference  to  man's  place  in  Nature.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned 
reading;  3  theses. 

6  Gr.,  18  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc,  3  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  43. 

4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.     The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 

tively.   Lectures  (3  hours)  and  prescribed  reading;  4  theses. 

9  Gr.,  34  Se.,  19  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  69. 

6  hf.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith. 
Lectures  (1  hour)  and  assigned  reading;  thesis. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  7  Di.    Total  17. 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  Theism  and  the  Special  Contents  of  Christian  Faith. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  thesis.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.,  7  Di.     Total  11. 

9.  Professor  Jambs.  —  Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  The  unity  or  plurality  of  the  World-Ground,  and  its 
knowability  or  unknowability ;  Realism  and  Idealism;  Freedom,  Tele- 
ology, and  Theism.     Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours)  ;  2  reports. 

18  Gr.,  13  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  Sp.,  6  Di.     Total  38. 

10*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Sahtayana.  —  Aesthetics.  The  Philosophy  of  Art,  with 
a  surrey  of  aesthetic  theories.     8  hours. 

14'  Gr.,  37  Se.,  16  Ju.,  12  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  83. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Santa yana.  —  Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference 
to  Plato.     Lectures  (3  hours),  prescribed  reading;  theses. 

7  Gr.,  18  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  3  Di.     Total  35. 

II1  hf.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Lectures  (3 
hours)  and  prescribed  reading;  2  reports;  thesis. 

G  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  21. 

18  hf.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Comparative  Study  of  Religion.  Studies  in 
the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  religion, 
the  Hindu  philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  religions. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  assigned  reading. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  5  Di.,  1  Law.    Total  14. 

Slhf.  Professor  James.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Lectures  and  recitations 
(3  hours).  7  Gr.,  7  8e.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Seminary  Courbes. 

J 20a.  Professor  Munsterberq  and  Dr.  MatDoi  <;all. — Psychological  Labora- 
tory. Experimental  investigations  by  advanced  students.  Laboratory 
work  (6  to  18  hours)  ;  1  report.  10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  12. 

J206.  Professor  James.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  Abnormal  Psychology.  A 
study  of  the  various  types  of  insanity  and  of  exceptional  mental  pheno- 
mena.   Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours)  ;  3  visits  to  asylums ;  2  reports. 

G  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  12. 
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X20c.  Professor  Rotce. —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  The  problems  of  Logic  and 
Epistemology,  and  their  general  relations  to  philosophical  problems. 
Selected  concepts,  such  as  time,  freedom,  etc.,  critically  analyzed  and 
compared .  Meetings  for  presentation  and  discussion  of  reports  ( 2g  hours )  ; 
thesis.  5  Gr.,  3  Di.,  1  R.     Total  9. 

t*kZ.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  The  Ethics  of  Idealism.  The 
Development  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Conferences 
(2  hours)  ;  3  theses.  5  Gr.,  1  So.,  4  Di.    Total  10. 

20A.  Professor  Everett.  —  A  study  of  Fichte,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion.     Conferences  (2  hours)  ;  thesis. 

2Gr.,  4Di.     Total  6. 

Courses  in  Education  and  Teaching. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate* :  — 

16.  Mr.  Lockk.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices.  Lec- 
tures (2  hours)  and  discussions;  6  reports;  2  theses.    2  hours. 

12  Gr.,  10  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  8p.,  4  Sc.    Total  35. 

18  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Introduction  to  Educational  Theory.  Discus- 
sion of  Educational  Principles.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  discussions; 
theses.  13  Gr.,  12  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  37. 

X19bhf.  Asst.  Professor  Hants,  assisted  by  eight  teachers  in  colleges  or  second- 
ary schools.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German, 
French,  and  History  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (about  10 
exercises  in  each  subject) .    Leetures  or  recitations  (2  hours)  ;  1  thesis. 

3  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  R.     Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

{17.  Aast.  Professor  Hanus  and  Mr.  Locke.  —  Organization  and  Management 
of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Courses  of  Study,  Supervision,  and 
Teaching.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences.  Visits  to  schools  (at 
least  3  hours),  or  practice  in  teaching  in  schools  (2  to  5  hours).  Reports 
on  visits  (weekly)  ;  short  essays ;  2  theses.     2  sections. 

18  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sc,  3  R.    Total  26. 

t2Qg.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems in  Education,  more  particularly  Secondary  Education  and  the 
Organization  and  Management  of  Schools  and  School  Systems.  Investi- 
gation of  special  topics.  Lectures  and  discussions  (2  hours) ;  con- 
ferences; monthly  reports;  3  theses.  13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.    Total  15. 

The  Fine  Arts. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Profeasor  Charles  H.  Moore,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mower.  —  Principles  of 
Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  considerations  of  '.istoric 
forms  of  art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them.  Perspec- 
tive. Lectures  (1  hour)  and  collateral  reading.  Practice  in  drawing  and 
in  the  use  of  water-colors  (2  hours) . 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  28  So.,  12  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  13  Sc,  1  B.     Total  68. 
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9.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moobe.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  as  exemplified  in  the  arts  of  past  ages.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  collateral  reading.     Practice  in  drawing  (1  hour). 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  I  B.    Total  11. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Mr.  Edwabd  Robinson. — The  History  of  Greek  Art,  with  an  introduction 
on  the  Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia,  in  their  relation  to  Greek 
Art.     Lectures  (3  hours) . 

6  Gr.,  35  Se.,  39  Ju.,  58  So.,  1  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  21  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  178. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

%20lhf.  Mr.  Edward  Robinson.  —  Classical  Archaeology  (advanced  course). 
Practical  exercises  on  special  topics  connected  with  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
and  its  monuments.    Lectures  and  discussions  (2  hours). 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 

Architecture. 

The  courses  in  Architecture  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  only  Courses  la,  lb,  and  lc  may  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Warren.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the 
Ancient  Styles,  with  especial  reference  to  Classic  Architecture.  Lectures 
(2  or  3  hours)  and  practice  in  drawing  (about  3  hours). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  14  Sc.     Total  22. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Warren.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of 
the  Mediaeval  Styles  of  Architecture.  Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  and  prac- 
tice in  drawing  (1  hour).         1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  17  Sc.     Total  24. 

2a.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan. — Ele- 
mentary Architectural  Drawing.    The  Orders.     12  to  18  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sc.    Total  11. 

3a.  Aunt.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Free- 
h:ind  Drawing  from  Architectural  Subjects.     (J  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sc.     Total  11. 

36.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  — Free- 
hand Drawing  from  Architectural  Subjects  (second  course).     G  hours. 

10  Sc.    Total  10. 

Sc1  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  8wan. — 
Freehand  Drawing  from  Architectural  Subjects  (third  course).     6  hours. 

7  Sc.     Total  7. 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan. — 
Elementary  Architectural  Design.  Problems  and  Criticisms.  One 
measured  drawing ;  6  assigned  problems ;  2  designs  from  dictation. 

8  Sc.    Total  8. 

46.  Asst.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton. — Architectural  Design  (second 
course).  Problems  and  Criticisms.  One  measured  drawing;  6  problems 
(of  which  3  were  assigned  and  criticised  by  Messrs.  B.  C.  Sturgis,  R.  S. 
Peabodt,  and  E.  M.  Wheelwright).  9  Sc.    Total 9. 
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4*.  Ant.  Professor  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton.  —  Architectural  Design 
(advanced  course) .  Problems  and  Criticisms.  Thesis  design  (large  pub- 
lic building) .  8  So.    Total  8. 

51  hf.  Mr.  Newton.  —  Building  Construction :  Carpentry.    Lectures  (U  hours) 

and  drawing  (U  hours).  8  8c.     Total  8. 

6  a/.  Mr.  Gabbctt.  —  Modelling.     Practice  in   modelling  architectural  orna- 

ment in  clay  (3  hours) .  9  8c.    Total  9. 

Music. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates ;  — 

1.  Mr.  Spaxoino.  —  Harmony.     Lectures  (8  hours). 

2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  8c.    Total  21. 

2.  Mr.  Spalding.  —  Advanced  Harmony  and  Counterpoint.    Lectures  (8  hours) ; 

original  compositions.  2  Or.,  2  Ju.,  5  8o.    Total  9. 

7  a/.  Professor  Painb. —  Instrumentation.     1  hour. 

1  Or.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.    Total  10. 

8.  Professor  Paine.  —  Chamber  Music  of  BeethoTen  and  other  masters,  with 
analysis  of  their  principal  works.  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  ten  illustrative 
concerts.  2  Gr.,  4  8e.,  4  Ju.    Total  10. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

%h.  Professor  Painb.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     Free  Thematic  Music.     2  hours. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  6. 

£6.  Professor  Painb.  —  Advanced  Canon  and  Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 
2  hours.  1  8e.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 

Mathematics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

Alhf.  Dr.  Safford. —  Logarithms.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  23  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  49. 

IP  hf.  Dr.  Safford. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course) .  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  problems.  1  Gr.,  5  So.,  18  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  26. 

(7.  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course). 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems. 

1  Se.,  3  So.,  13  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  19. 

Dx  hf.  Dr.  Safford.  —  Algebra.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  9  So.,  27  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  41. 

E*hf.  Dr.  Safford.  —  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems. 
2  sections. 

3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  So.,  29  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  9  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Me.     Total  60. 

F.  Mr.  Ashton  and  Dr.  Safford.  —  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems.    2  sections. 

8  Ju.,  4  So.,  47  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  55. 
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2.  Asst.   Professor    Osgood,    assisted  by    Mr.   Ashton.  —  Differential   and 

Integral  Calculus  (first  course) .     Lectures  and  conferences  (3  hours) ; 
problems.  4  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  18. 

4.  Asst.   Professor    M.   B6chbr — The    Elements  of    Mechanics.     Lectures 

(3  hours)  and  problems.  4  Gr.,  7  Se..  6  Ju.,  8  So.    Total  20. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Vhf.  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6cheb. — Theory  of  Equations.  Invariants.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  and  problems.  4  Gr.,  2  So.    Total  6. 

3.  Dr.  Bouton.  —  Modern  Methods  in  Geometry.     Determinants.     Lectures 

(3  hours)  and  problems;  thesis.         6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.    Total  12. 

5.  Professor  Byerly. —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 

Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems.       7  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  19. 

8.  Professor  Byerly. —  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body.     Lectures  (8  hours)  and 
problems.  6  Gr.,  3  Se.    Total  9. 

Whf.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Infinite  Series  and  Products.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  problems;  thesis.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  7. 

Hb*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Algebra.  Galois's  Theory  of  Equations. 
Lectures  (8  hours).  5  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

7.  Professor  F.  S.  Woods  (Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology).  —  Higher  Geometry. 
Lectures  (3  hours).  5  Gr.,  3  Se.    Total  8. 

1 10.  Professors  Byerly  and  B.  O.  Pbircb. —  Trigonometric  Series.  Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.  Potential  Function.  Lectures  (3  hours) 
and  problems.  7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  R.    Total  10. 

J13.  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6cher. —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory 
course).    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems.    7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  R.    Total  10. 

J24M/.  Asst.  Professor  M.  Bochbr. —  The  Theory  of  Numbers.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  problems.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

$15.  Dr.  Bouton.  —  Lie's  Theories  as  applied  to  Differential  Equations  and  to 
Invariants.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems ;  2  theses. 

5  Gr.    Total  5. 

$22  hf.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbircr.  —  The  Theory  of  Surfaces.  Lectures  (1  hour) 
and  problems ;  practice  in  construction  of  models ;  thejis. 

lGr.,  3Se.    Total  4. 

1 17.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood. — The  Theory  of  Functions  (second  course). 
Kiemann's  Theory.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems ;  thesis. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 

J20c.  Professor  Byerly.  —  Heard,  Traite  d 'Analyse,  Vol.  I.       1  Gr.    Total  1. 

%20e  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Icosahedron  and  the  Elliptic  Modular 
Functions.    Weekly  conferences.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 
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Astronomy. 

primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  — 

V  hf.  Dr.  Willson  and  Mr.  Reed.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (1  hoar) ;  one  report. 

42  Se.,  29  J  a.,  13  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  14  8c,  3  Law     Total  108. 

2*.  Dr.  Willsoh  and  Mr.  Reed.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  Application  of 
Astronomy  to  Narigation  and  Exploration.  Lectures,  with  practice  in 
use  of  instruments  and  in  computation.     3  hours. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  15. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*  :  — 

3.  I>r.  Willsoh.  —  Practical  Astronomy.    Practice  in  use  of  portable  and  fixed 

instruments  (transit,  meridian  circle,  equatorial).    3  hours. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  4. 

4.  Professor  Asaph  Hall  (U.  S.  Nary).  —  Spherical  Astronomy.    Elementary 

Theory  of  Orbits.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  computations;  report. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 

Engineering. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Laterence  Scientific  School,  and  only  a  few  of  them  can  ordinarily  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  Catalogue  shows  in  detail  what  courses  may 
be  so  counted. 

la1  hf.  Messrs.  Love  and  Ashton,  Dr.  Safford,  Mr.  Friz  ell,  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell.—  Algebra.     Recitations  (3  hours).    5  sections. 

1  8e.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.,  123  Sc.     Total  142. 

lb1  hf.  Messrs.  Love,  Ashton,  and  Friz  ell,  and  Dr.  Campbell.  —  Trigo- 
nometry.    Recitations  (2  hours).    4  sections. 

2  Se.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  120  Sc.     Total  126. 

If.  Messrs.  Love  and  Friz  ell,  and  Dr.  Campbell.  —  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Recitations  (4  or  3  hours)  and 
conferences  (weekly).    8  sections. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  47  Sc.     Total  56. 

Id*  hf.  Messrs.  Love,  Ashton,  and  Frizell,  and  Drs.  8 afford  and  Camp- 
bell.—  Analytic  Geometry.  Recitations  (3  hours)  and  conferences 
(weekly).     5  sections.  2  Ju.,  5  So.,  5  Fr.,  101  Sc.     Total  113. 

\p  hf.  Mr.  Love.  —  Integral  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.  Recitations 
(3  hours).  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  13  Sc.     Total  15. 

3a.  Messrs.  Moses,  Kennedy,  and  Pope.  —  Mechanical  Drawing.  Use  of 
Instruments.  Projections  and  Machine  Drawing.  Lectures  ( 1  hour) : 
draughting  (6  hours).    2  sections. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  105  Sc.     Total  122. 

3A1  hf  Messrs.  Moses  and  Kennedy.  —  Descriptive  Geometry.  Elementary 
study  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective.  Lectures  and  recitations 
(2  hours)  ;  draughting  (6  to  9  hours) .    2  sections. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  43  Sc.     Total  50. 
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3d*  hf  Mr.  Moses.  —  Mechanism.  Study  of  gearing  and  mechanical  move- 
ment*. Lectures  and  recitations  (2  hours) ;  draughting  (4  hours) ; 
problems.    2  sections.  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  46  Sc.     Total  51. 

8s**/.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Stereotemy,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  ;  draughting  (6  hours).     2  sections. 

2Se.,  1  Ju.,  18  Sc.     Total  21. 

4a*.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Blake.  —  Surveying.  Use  of  instruments,  plane 
and  topographical  surveying,  topographical  drawing,  and  levelling. 
Lectures  (9  weeks,  2  hours) ;  drawing  (9  weeks,  4  hours) ;  field  prac- 
tice (6  weeks  in  term  time,  6  hours ;  7  weeks  in  summer,  45  hours) ; 
12  reports.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  40  Sc,  1  B.    Total  48. 

4«"*/.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Blake.  — Geodetic  Surveying.  Field  work  of  tri- 
angulation.  The  use  of  astronomical  instruments  in  surveying  and  navi- 
gation.    3  weeks  in  summer,  45  hours.  9  Sc.     Total  9. 

4<P  hf.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Blake.  —  Railroad  Engineering.  Survey,  location, 
and  construction  of  railroads.  Lectures  (in  term  time,  2  hours) ;  prob- 
lems ;  field  practice  (4  weeks  in  summer,  45  hours) . 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  19  Sc.     Total  22. 

10a1  hf.  Mr.  Burke.  —  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting.  Use  of  liand  tools. 
Fitting  by  hand.  Study  of  the  metals  in  practical  working.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  hour*)  ;  5  excursions. 

20  Sc.     Total  20. 

1061  hf.  Mr.  Burke.  —  Blacksmithing.  Use  of  tools.  Forging,  welding,  tool- 
dressing  and  tempering.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  (2  hours)  ;  labora- 
tory work  (4  hours)  ;  5  excursions.  23  Sc.     Total  28. 

10c1  hf  Mr.  Burke.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundry  Practice.  Use  of  wood- 
working tools.  Casting  in  iron  and  alloys.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
(2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours)  ;  6  excursion*.      25  Sc.     Total  25. 

I0e*  hf  Mr.  Burke.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Use  of  machine  tools.  Con- 
struction of  parts  of  machinery ;  finishing  and  assembling  parts.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours)  ;  6  excursions. 

26  Sc.     Total  26. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates  :  — 

4e**/.  Mr.  McClintock.  —  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Roads. 
Lectures  and  discussions  (3  hours)  ;  excursions. 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  21  Sc.     Total  28. 

5a.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Analytic  and  Applied  Mechanics.  Problems  in  Statics 
and  Kinetics.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems. 

2  Ju.,  47  Sc.     Total  49. 

5bl  hf  Asst.  Professor  Johnson. — Elementary  Statics.  Graphical  and  Analyti- 
cal Methods.     Lectures  (1  or  2  hours)  ;  drawing  (4  to  5  hours). 

1  Se.,  8  Sc.     Total  9. 

6cl  hf.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Resistance  of  Materials.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and 
problems.  20  Sc.     Total  20. 
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54*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Elementary  Structural  Design.  Lectures 
(1  or  2  hours)  and  conferences ;  problems ;  laboratory  work  (4  to 5  hours). 

1  Se.,  7  Sc.     Total  8. 

6a9*/*  Messrs.  Turner  and  Huohem. —  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 
Flow  of  water  in  pipes.  Water  wheals,  turbines,  snd  pressure  engines. 
Lectures  and  conferences  (3  hours)  ;  problems. 

1  Se.,  1  Jo.,  41  Se.     Total  48. 

6c1  hf.  Mr.  Rice.  —  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering*     3  hours. 

7  8c.     Total -7. 

tePhf.  Mr.  Turner. —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  Irrigation.  Measurement*  of  the 
flow  of  water.  Construction  of  irrigation  works.  Lectures  (3  hours) ; 
laboratory  work  (10  weeks,  6  hours) ;  field  work  (3  weeks,  6  hours) ; 
4  reports.  7  Sc.     Total  7. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.  Graphical  Statics. 
Details  of  iron  and  steel  construction.  Lectures  and  conferences ;  draught- 
ing ;  excursions.     10  hours.  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

8a*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Masonry  and  Foundations.  Lectures 
(3  hours).  1  8e.,  24  8c.     Total  25. 

11a.  Mr.  Marks.  —  Machinery  and  Boilers.  Description  of  the  different  types 
of  Engines  and  Boilers.  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.  Lectures 
(3  hours),  collateral  reading,  and  problems ;  5  excursions  of  3  hours  each. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  44  Sc.    Total  47. 

11  J*  hf.  Professor  Holus. — Steam  Engine  and  Boilers.  General  theory  and 
design.     Valve  gears  and  governors.     Lectures  (8  hours)  and  problems. 

1  Ju.,  26  Sc.     Total  27. 

12a1  hf.  Mr.  Marks.  —  Efficiency  and  Economics  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems.  12  Sc.     Total  12. 

12c*  A/.  Mr.  Burkr. — Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings.  Lectures  (3  bourn) 
and  problems ;  2  reports;  1  excursion.  9  Sc.     Total  9. 

13a a/.  Mr.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  General  course  in  experimental 
methods.    Lectures  ( 1  hour)  and  laboratory  work  (3  hours ) ;  26  reports. 

1  Ju.,  41  Sc.     Total  42. 

\Zl.  Mr.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  Advanced  course  in  experimental 
engineering.  Special  investigations.  Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  laboratory  work 
(9  hours)  ;  reports.  8  Sc.     Total  8. 

Ma.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Machine  Design.  Designing  the  parts  of  machinery. 
Methods  of  proportioning  the  parts  for  strength  and  effect.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  ;  problems  and  draughting  (6  hours).      1  Ju.,  29  Sc.    Total  30. 

14s.  Professor  Holus  and  Mr.  Burke.  —  Machine  Design.  Completed  design* 
of  machinery  with  estimates  and  specifications  for  contractors.  Lecturer* 
(1  hour)  and  drawing  (8  hours).  8  Sc.    Total  8. 

16c1  a/.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo 
Electric  Machinery.  Theory,  testing,  and  practice  in  management. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  problems ;  laboratory  work  (5  hours) . 

38  Sc.     Total  38. 
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16e*  hf  Aest.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Alternating  Currents  and 
Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Theory  and  testing.  Lectures  (3  hours) 
and  problems;  laboratory  work  (5  hours).  1  Se.,  33  8c.    Total  34. 

lSd  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Direct  and  Alternating 
Current  Machinery.  A  continuation  of  Courses  16c  and  16e,  with  practice 
in  design  and  construction.  Lectures  (1  or  2  hours)  and  conferences; 
laboratory  work  (2  whole  days).  5  Sc.     Total  5. 

17a*  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Adams. —  The  Electrical  Transmission  and  Distribution 
of  Power.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences ;  risks  to  power  stations 
(one  whole  day).  2  Gr.,  5  Sc.     Total  7. 

18a1  hf  Mr.  Burke.  —  Metallurgy.  Manufacture  and  physical  properties  of 
the  metals  used  in  engineering  construction.  Lectures  on  the  practical 
working  of  iron  and  steel.    Lectures  (3  hours).     1  Ju.,  48  Sc.    Total  49. 

21.  Professor  Holms.  —  Engineering  Conference.  The  general  theory  of 
machinery  and  the  commercial  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  se- 
lection of  types  of  machinery  for  given  localities  and  duties.  Comparison 
of  different  methods  of  transmitting  power.  Lectures  and  conferences 
(24  to  44  hours)  ;  2  reports.  17  Sc.     Total  17. 

22*  hf.  Mr.  Wbstengard. — Contracts  and  Specifications.  The  principles  of 
Common  Law  as  applied  to  contracts.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  practice  in 
drawing  up  specifications.  27  Sc.    Total  27. 

Military  and  Naval  Science. 
For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 

#hf.  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Smith  (U.  S.  Nary) .  — Organization  of  the  national 
defense ;  growth  of  armies  and  navies  and  development  of  tactics ;  opera- 
tions of  war;  military  engineering;  ordnance;  coast  defense.  Lectures 
(8  hours)  ;  6  reports. 

2  Gr.,  32  Se..  40  Ju.,  44  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  8p.,  15  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  146. 

Physics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

Bhf  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Fiske.  —  Experimental  Physics.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  and  laboratory  work  (2  hours)  ;  weekly  reports.    6  sections. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  32  So.,  26  Fr.,  20  Sp.,  45  Sc.    Total  128. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine  and  Mr.  McElfbesh.  —  Experimental  Physics.  Me- 
chanics, sound,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and 
laboratory  work  (4  hours).     4  sections. 

8  Se.,  7  Ju..  11  So.,  23  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  24  Sc.     Total  69. 

1.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Bask.  —  General    Descriptive   Physics.     Lectures 

(2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (2  bourn) ;  weekly  reports.     6  sections. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  21  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  67  Sc.     Total  101. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduate* :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  S  a  bike.  —  Light  and  Heat.    Lectures  (2  hours)  and  labora- 

tory work  in  Thermometry  and  Physical  Optics  (6  hours). 

3  Gr.,  1  Ju..  1  So.     Total  r>. 
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8.  FrofeMor  B.  O.  Peibck  and  Mr.  Ayres. —  Electrostatics,  Electrokinematics, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnetiim.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  laboratory  work 
(6  to  8  hours)  ;  about  30  reports ;  S  theses. 

5  Or.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  16. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridge,  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb,  and  Mr.  Colpitts.  — 
Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetisra.  lectures  (2  hours) 
and  laboratory  work  (6  hours).  1  Or.,  3  He.,  3  Sc.    Total  7. 

61*/.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.  Lectures 
(3  hours) ;  weekly  reports.  2  Or.,  3  8e.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 

6*  hf.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Modern  Developments  of  Thermodynamics. 
Lectures  (3  hours) ;  frequent  reports.  6  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

XI  hf-  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  — The  Theory  of  Probability  and  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Oases.    Lectures  (1  hour).  7  Or.    Total  7. 

8.  Prof essor  Tbowbuoob.  —  Electrodynamics,  with  special  reference  to  Peri- 
odic Currents.  Lectures  (8  hours)  and  conferences;  laboratory  work 
(2  fall  days)  ;  thesis.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

XlOhf.  Professor  B.  O.  Panes.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (second  course).  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  problems  (about 40) ; 
one  lecture  by  each  student;  theses.  8  Or.    Total  8. 

Courses  or  Research. 

206.  Professor  Trowbridge. — The  Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  conferences ;   laboratory  work  (8  full  days) ;   report  and 

lOr.    Total  1. 


20*.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbircs.  —  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Investigation  of 
special  problems.  2  Or.    Total  2. 

20oT.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Heat  Conduction.    Investigation  of  a  special 
problem.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

20e.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Electromagnetism.      Investigation  of  a  special 
problem.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

H)f.  .last.   Professor  Sabine. — Light  and  Heat.     Investigation  of  a  special 
problem.  2  Or.    Total  2. 

Chemistry. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

B.  Dr.  Tokbbt  and  Mr.  Black. — Experimental  Chemistry.    Lectures  (2  hours) 
and  laboratory  work  (4  hours). 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  11  So.,  36  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  59. 

I.  l*rofej§«or  Jackson,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Messrs.  Calhane,  Gazzolo,  Hknder- 
ho.v,    Mrrigold,   and    Robertson.  —  General    Descriptive    Chemistry. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  recitations  (1  hour)  ;  laboratory  work  (2  hours). 
2  Or.,  16  Se.,  80  Ju.,  45  So.,  44  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  125  Sc.     Total  270. 

2'a/.  I>r.    Torbry. —  Organic    Chemistry    (elementary    course).      Lectures 
(S  hours).       2  Gr.,  17  Se.,  28  Ju.,  17  8o.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  77. 
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3.  Mr.  8tlvb8TBR,   and   Messrs.    Dow,    Mallinckrodt,    Waitt,   Whiiub, 

and  8.  E.  Williams.  —  Qualitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  work  (9  to  13 
hours),  with  occasional  Lectures. 

1  Gr.,  12  Se.,  30  Ju.,  27  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  8p.,  28  8c.    Total  101. 

4.  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  8.  E.  Williams.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  gravimetric 

and  volumetric.  Laboratory  work  (9  to  12  hours),  with  occasional 
lectures.  3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  8o.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sc.    Total  28. 

* 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

8*  kf.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  History  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Theory. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  collateral  reading;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  12  Se.,  18  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  9  8c,  1  Me.     Total  53. 

91  kf.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.    Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  conferences;  laboratory  work  (6  to  8  hours)  ;  10  reports. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.     Total  4. 

10*  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Gas  Analysis.      Lectures   (1   hour)   and 
conferences;  laboratory  work  (8  hours).         1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  3. 

5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill  and  Mr.  Wheeler. — The  Carbon  Compounds.    The 

theories  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  the  properties  of  the  more  important 
compounds.  Ultimate  organic  analyses.  Preparation  of  organic  com- 
pounds in  the  laboratory.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (at 
least  6  hours)  ;  25  reports.  7  8e.,  1  Ju.,  5  Sc.     Total  13. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  Hrimbod.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     Lec- 

tures (2  hours)  and  conferences;  laboratory  work  (6  hours). 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Sc.     Total  10. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic   Chemistry ,   including  determina- 
tion of  atomic  weights.     Daily  conferences  and  laboratory  work ;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  3  Sc.     Total  5. 

206.  Professor   Jackson.  —  Organic  Chemistry.      Conferences  and   laboratory  , 

work  (30  to  40  hours).  8  Gr.,  1  8c.     Total  9.  i 

20c.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.    Daily  conferences  and  labora-  i 

tory  work.  4  Gr.     Total  4.  | 

20a*.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     Daily  conferences  and 
laboratory  work ;  thesis.  3  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

Botany. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1* kf.  Professor  Goodalr  and  Mr.  Oliyr.  —  Botany   (introductory  course). 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (4  hours) . 

6  Se.,  19  Ju.,  19  So.,  31  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  18  Sc.    Total  101. 

21  kf.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxtbr.  —  Morphology  of  Plants'.    Lectures  and  reci- 
tations (3  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours) . 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.    Total  46. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Goodalb  and  Messrs.  Oliyb  and  Ames.  —  Botany  (second 
course).  Morphology,  histology  (with  special  reference  to  the  tech- 
nique of  the  microscope),*  and  physiology  of  flowering  plants.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  demonstrations,  with  laboratory  work  (6  hours) . 

5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  18. 

4*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxtbb. — Cryptogamic  Botany.  Lectures  (2  or  8 
hours)  and  laboratory  work  (at  least  6  hours)  ;  field  work  (voluntary) . 

6  Gr.}  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  8c.    Total  10. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  op  Resbabcu. 

20a.  Professor  Good  ale.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Phanerogams. 
Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special 
reference  to  Materia  Medica.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  7. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxtbb.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Cryptogams. 
Laboratory  work  (9  to  12  hours)  ;  field  work ;  thesis. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  6. 
Zoology. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
l1.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  Mr.  S.  R.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Tower,  Folsom, 
and  Ybbkbs.  —  Zoology  (introductory  course).    Lectures  (2  or  8  hours) 
and  laboratory  demonstrations  (8  hours)  ;  visit  to  museum. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  22  Ju.,  30  So.,  23  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  83  Sc.     Total  122. 

2*  hf.  Drs.  G.  H.  Parker  and  Castle,  Messrs.  Prentiss  and  Ybbkbs. — 
Morphology  of  Animals.  Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  and  laboratory  work 
(6  hours)  ;  one  excursion. 

4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  33. 

Far  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker  and  Mr.  Frandsek. —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates.   Lectures  (2  hours),  laboratory  work  (6  hours)  ;  visit  to  museum. 
6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  14  Sc.     Total  34. 

4'  hf.  Dr.  Castle  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (6  hours) . 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  12. 

5*  hf.  Dr.  Castle  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Rand.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Lec- 
tures (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (7  hours) . 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  10. 

9.  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ana* 
laboratory  work  (5  hours).  2  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Totals. 

10.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davknport.  —  Experimental  Morphology.  Phylogenesis  studied 
as  a  process.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences ;  laboratory  work  (at 
least  6  hours)  ;  3  reports ;  thesis.  9  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 

16*A/.  Dr.  G.  H.  Parker. — The  Nervous  System  and  its  Terminal  Organs. 
Central  nervous  organs  and  terminal  organs  of  efferent  nerves.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  ;  thesis.  7  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  12. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Course  of  Research. 

20a.  Drs.  C.  B.  Davenport,  G.  H.  Parker,  and  W.  E.  Castle. — Anatomy 
and  Development  of  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates.  Weekly  conferences 
and  meetings  for  reports  and  discussions;  laboratory  work  (10  to  40 
hours).  12  Gr.,  3  8c.     Total  15. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Geology  and  Geography. 

Alhf.  Dr.  Daly.  —  Elementary  Physiography.  Lectures  (S  hours),  recitations 
(1  hour)  and  laboratory  (2  hours)  ;  15  reports. 

2  Gr.,  16  Ju.,  42  So.,  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  32  8c.     Total  104. 

B*hf.  Mr.  Ward. — Meteorology  (elementary  course).  Lectures  (3  hours), 
written  exercises,  observations,  and  laboratory  work  (at  least  1  hour)  *, 
9  reports.  1  Gr.,  10  Ju.,  52  So.,  19  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  34  8c.    Total  123. 

4  hf.  Professor  Shaler  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  Geology.  Lec- 
tures (2  hours)  with  collateral  reading ;  excursions  (voluntary) . 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  54  Ju.,  123  So.,  121  Fr.,  24  Sp.,  65  Sc.     Total  393. 

51  hf  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth  and  Messrs.  Woodman,  Burr,  and  R.  E.  Burke. 
—  Elementary  Field  and  Laboratory  Geology.  Laboratory  work  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  (4  hours)  ;  field  and  laboratory  work  in  April  and  May 
(4  hours)  ;  collateral  reading ;  7  reports. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  12  Ju.,  24  So.,  27  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  58  8c.     Total  129. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
8.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  General  Critical  Geology. 

Lectures  (2  hours)  and  collateral  reading ;  field  work  in  October,  April, 

and  May  (5  hours)  ;  12  reports ;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  17. 

9"  A/.  Dr.  Jaooar.  —  Structural  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  United  States. 
Lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments  (2  hours),  with  library  work  and  con- 
ferences; 2  reports.  5  Gr..  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  13. 

16*  hf.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth.  —  Glacial  Geology.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and 
conferences;  laboratory  or  field  work  (6  hours).      1  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Total  5. 

191*/.  Mr.  Ward.  —  Climatology.  Lectures  (3  hours),  and  conferences; 
library  work;  thesis.  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  19. 

26*  A/.  Mr.  Ward. — Special  Climatology.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  library 
work.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  8c.     Total  19. 

14  hf  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  General  Palaeontology. 
Lectures  (6  hours)  with  collateral  reading;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  12  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  30. 

14a  hf  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  General  Palaeontology.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and 
laboratory  work  (4  hours).  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  9. 

Professor  Siialkr  *nd  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Historical  Geology.     Lectures 
and  laboratory  work,  with  conferences  (2  hours).     1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 
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10.  Aset.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology.  The  origin  and  geological  rela- 
tions of  ore  deposits.    Lectures  (8  hours) . 

2  Or.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  Sc.    Total  12. 

18*  A/.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Economic  Geology. 
Non-metalliferous  products  and  water  supply.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and 
conferences;  thesis.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  8. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

22a.  Professors  Shaler  and  Wolff,  Asst.  Professor  Smyth,  Dr.  Jaggab, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth.  — Advanced  Geological  Field  Work.  Field 
and  library  work,  with  reports,  conferences,  and  theses. 

8  Gr.,  1  Sc,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  9. 

226.  Professor  Shaler  and  other  instructors  in  the  Division.  —  Geological 
Investigation  in  the  Field  and  Laboratory.  8  Gr.,  8  Sc.     Total  6. 

24.  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson. — Advanced  Palaeontology. 
Laboratory  work  and  theses.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

2.  Professor  Wolff  and  Drs.  Palachb  and  Eakle.  —  Mineralogy  (including 
Crystallography,  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Descriptive 
Mineralogy) .  Lectures  (8  hours) ;  laboratory  work,  with  recitations 
(5  to  6  hours).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  16  Sc.     Total  28. 

31.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Building  Stones.  The  composition,  occurrence,  quarry- 
ing, and  uses  of  building  stones  in  the  United  States.  (For  students  of 
Architecture.)     Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  thesis.  12  Sc.    Total  12. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

7*  hf  Dr.  Palachb.  —  Crystallography.  Practical  exercises  in  the  measure- 
ment, discussion,  and  drawing  of  crystals,  with  occasional  lectures. 
6  to  6  hours.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

8*  a/.  Dr.  Palachb.  —  Physical  Crystallography,  mainly  Optical  Mineralogy 
and  its  applications.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  collateral  reading;  labora- 
tory work  (4  hours).  1  Se.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

12.  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Eakle.  —  Petrography.  Lectures  (2  hours) 
and  reading;  laboratory  work  (5  to  6  hours). 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     Total  18. 

Milling  and  Metallurgy. 

1*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Mining.  Prospecting  and  exploring.  Lec- 
tures (2  or  8  hours) ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours,  for  3  weeks) . 

1  Ju.,  3  Sc.     Total  4. 

21  hf.  Mr.  Fobstthb.  —  Metallurgy.  Metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  copper,  and 
nickel.  Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours)  ;  collateral  reading ;  8  reports ; 
2  excursions ;  one  long  excursion  (voluntary)  in  vacation. 

1  Gr.,  4  Sc.     Total  5. 
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3**/.  Mr.  Forsythb.  —  Metallurgy.  Metallurgy  of  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 
and  the  minor  metals.  Lectures  and  r -citations  (3  hours) ;  collateral 
reading;  3  reports;  2  excursions;  one  long  excursion  (voluntary)  in 
vacation.  1  Gr.f  1  So.,  5  Se.     Total  7. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Mining.     Coal  and  metal  mining,  including  exca- 

vation, development,  underground  and  surface  transportation,  drainage, 
ventilation.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  reading ;  conferences  (1  hour) ; 
2  theses.  1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  S. 

6.  Mr.  FoRsrruB. — Metallurgical  Chemistry.     The  analysis  of  ores,  metals, 

slags,  fuels,  and  refractory  materials.  Fire  assaying.  Lectures  (1  hour) 
and  conferences;  laboratory  work  (10  hours).  1  Gr.,  4  Sc.    Total  5. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

For  I  nder graduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Russell.  —  General  Anthropology.  Somatology;  Archaeology,  Eth- 
nology, and  Ethnography.  Lectures  (3  hours)  with  laboratory  work  and 
study  in  museum ;  2  theses. 

18  Se,  5  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  8p.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  84. 

Primarily  for  Graduate*  :  — 
J2*n/.  Dr.  Russell.  —  Somatology.     Lecture*  and  demonstrations  (3  hours); 
laboratory  work  (<>  hours)  ;  2  reports.  2  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  3. 

}8»  hf.  Professor  Putnam  and  Mr.  Dixon.  —  Primitive  Religions.  Theories  of 
origin,  animism,  totemism,  fetishism,  ceremonialism,  symbolism,  compara- 
tive mythology  and  folk-lore.  Special  study  of  the  religions  of  three  primi- 
tive peoples.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  collateral  reading ;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  4. 

Coursk  op  Spkcial  Research. 

20a .  Professor  Putnam  .  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Special  study 
in  laboratory  and  museum ;  field  work  during  the  vacation ;  conferences ; 
2  reports;  thesis.  2  Gr.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

1*  V-  Asst.  Professor  G.  W.  Fitz  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Bailey.  — Elementary 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Personal  Hygient.  Emergencies.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (3  hours)  ;  reports. 

8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  27  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  20  Sc.     Total  76. 

10.  Aunt.  Professor  G.  W.  Fitz  and  Dr.  Bailey.  —  General  Hygiene.  Lectures 
(2  or  3  hours),  demonstrations  (1  hour)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  to  6  hours)  ; 
:i  excursions ;  f>  reports;  thesis  (for  those  who  took  it  as  a  full  course): 

4  Sc.     Total  4. 

41*/.  Dr.  D.  A.  8 argent.  —  Anthropometry.  Measurements  and  tests  of  the 
body.  Effects  of  ag«i  nurture,  and  physical  training.  Lectures  and 
practical  exercise*.     ^  hour*.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 
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Instruction  by  Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  accordance  with  a  rote  of  the 
President  and  Fellows,  empowering  the  Faculty  to  authorize  any 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of  Science  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  with  which  his  work  is  most  closely  related,  to  give 
instruction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months,  either  gratuitously 
or  for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect :  — 

Dr.  W.  P.  Mowtagce.  —  History  of  the  Philosophical  Movements  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     Lectures  (1  hour),  from  February  20  to  Hay  1. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Daly.  —  Oceanography.  Lectures  (2  hours),  from  February  15  to 
April  29.  2  Gr.,  1  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Be.    Total  6. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction,  1899. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  during 
the  summer  of  1899,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  with  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  students  taking  each  course. 
The  same  abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  foregoing  table,  with  the 
addition  of  the  abbreviation  S.S.  to  denote  persons  in  attendance  on 
the  Summer  School  and  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  University. 
The  index  BF  denotes  courses  which  may  be  offered  to  count  towards 
a  degree. 

SUMMER   COURSES   OK    1899. 

Greek. 

II.  Dr.  R.  P.  Kbbp  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Glbason.  —Greek  for  Teachers.  Discussion 
of  elementary  text-books,  and  of  methods  used  in  teaching  beginners.  Prac- 
tice in  reading  Xenophon  and  Homer.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  6  S.  S.     Total  7. 
Latin. 

I.  (a)  Asst.  Professor  Mono  ax.  — Virgil.     10  lectures. 

(6)  Professor  Grbrmouoh.  —  8yntax  of  the  Latin  Verb.     10  lectures. 

118.  S.     Total  11. 

11.  Dr.  M.  W.  Mathbr.  —  Discussion  of  Beginners*  Latin  Books.     Method  of 

teaching  Caesar  and  Cicero  most  effectively.     Practice  in  reading  and 

translating.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  22  S.  S.     Total  22. 

English. 

A.  Mr.  IIurlbdt,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Dorr  and  C.  N.  Grrkrouuh.  —  English 

Composition  (elementary  course).     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

67  S.S.     Total  67. 

B.  Mr.  .1 .  G.  Hart.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course) .     6  times  a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  27  S.  S.     Total  27. 

C.  Mr.  Youhq.  —  English  Composition  (second  advanced  tourso).     C»  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  1 1  S.  S.     Total  11. 
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I).  Asit.  Professor  Bakkk,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Huntington. —  English  Com- 
position (Argumentation).     <>  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  8.  S.     Total  6. 

Dr.  Schofibld.  —  Anglo-Saxon.     G  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

j  6  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Asat.  Professor  Baker,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Huntington.  —  Shakspere.    6 
times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  17  S.  S.    Total  17. 

Mr.  Hurlbut,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Grkenough. —  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.       38  8.  S.     Total  88. 

German. 

I.  Dr.  Bierwirth.  —  Advanced   Course.     Reading,  conversation,  pronuncia- 

tion, and  composition.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     14  S.  S.    Total  14. 

II.  Mr.  Coar.  —  Advanced  Course.     Daily  lectures,  in  German,  on  the  history  of 

German  literature,  accompanied  by  the  cursory  reading  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  and  a  few  representative  works  of  later  periods.  Interpretation  of 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and  of  Goethe's  Faust  (Part  I).  Themes  in 
German  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lectures  or  the  reading.  6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  S.  S.     Total  2. 

French. 

Asat.  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  Introductory  Course.     Grammar,  reading, 
and  composition.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  13  8.  8.    Total  14. 

Asat.  Professor  r>B  Sumichrast.  —  Advanced  Course.     Practice  in  reading  and 

translation  at  sight.     Composition.     Lectures  on  French  Literature  from 

the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  present  day.     6  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  7  8.  8.    Total  7. 

Spanish. 

Dr.  Ford.  —  Introductory   Course.    Grammar,   translation,   and  composition. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  Gr.,  8  8.  8.    Total  5. 

History. 

I.  Mr.  H.  J.  Edmiston.  —  Roman  History.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

7  8.S.    Total  7. 

II.  Professor  Hart  and  Mr.  Cross.  —  American  History.    6  times  a  week,  for 

5  weeks ;  and  a  6th  week  of  written  work.  17  8.  8.    Total  17. 

III.  Mr.  J.  P.  Warren.  —  Historical  Excursions. 

Psychology. 

Dr.  MacDouuall.  —  Experimental  Psychology.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

19  S.  8.     Total  19. 

Education  and  Teaching. 

I.   Asst.  Professor  Hanus. —  General  Principles  of  Education  and  Courses  of 
Study.     25  lectures.     Conferences.     Thesis.      1  Gr.,  47  8.  8.     Total  48. 

II.  Mr.  Locke.  —  History  of  Education.     25  lectures.  28  8.  S.     Total  28. 
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Principles  of  Design. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Ross  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Clark.  —  Symmetry,  Rhythm,  and  Harmony. 
5  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks.        1  Bu.,  1  Sc  ,  1  Asst.,  65  S.  8.     Total  6S. 

Mathematics. 

Mr.  Coolidqe.  —  Elementary  Course  for  Teachers.  Review  of  Elementary 
Algebra  and  Geometry  from  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  ft  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  6  8.  8.    Total  6. 

SD.  Mr.  Love.  —  Advanced  Algebra.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  8c,  10  8.  8.     Total  11. 

K^"*  81.  Mr.  Ashtoh.  —  Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  So.,  2  8p.,  1  8c,  5  8.  S.     Total  9. 

jt^*"  82.  Mr.  Love.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  Logarithms.  Problems  in  the 
calculation  of  heights,  distances,  and  areas.    5  times  a  week,  for  ft  weeks. 

1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  8c,  ft  8.  8.     Total  9. 

84.  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Calculus.     5  times  a  week,  for  ft  weeks. 

2  8c,  4  8. 8.     Total  6. 
Astronomy. 

Mr.  Reed.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy.     5  times  a  week,  for  ft  weeks. 

4  8.8.     Total  4. 
Engineering. 

$^*-  81.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Plane  Surveying.     45  hours  a  week,  for  7  weeks. 

1  Sc,  1  8.  8.     Total  2. 

82.  Mr.  Tttbwbr.  —  Geodetic  and  Railroad  Surveying.  45  hours  a  week,  for 
7  weeks.  3  8.  8.     Total  8. 

Physics. 

Mr.  McElfrbsh  and  Professor  W.  D.  Collins  (Earlham  College).  —  Ele- 
mentary Physics.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  8o.,  26  S.  8.     Total  27. 
Aast.  Professor  Samite.  — Advanced  Physics.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  8c,  10  8.  8.     Total  12. 
Chemistry. 

Dr.  Torrby  and  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Hkimrod.  —  Elementary  Theoretical 
and  Descriptive  Chemistry.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

22  S.  8.     Total  22. 

Dr.  Torre y.  —  Advanced  Chemistry.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  S.  8.     Total  2. 

Dr.  Torrey.  —  Organic  Chemistry,     ft  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

5  8.  8.     Total  5. 
Botany. 

19"*  SI.  Mr.  Olive  and  Mr.  Kino.  —  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Systematic 
Botany.     Laboratory  work.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

4  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sc,  13  S.  8.     Total  21. 
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Geology. 

SI .  Professor  Shaler,  Mr.  Woodman,  and  other  instructors  in  the  Division 
of  Geology.  —  Elementary  Geology.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

3  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc,  10  S.  S.    Total  22. 

|gy*  S2.  Mr.  Wood  worth,  with  cooperation  of  Professor  Shaler.  —  Field 
work  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  July  6  to 
August  16.  2  Se.,  6  So.,  2  Sc,  3  S.  S.    Total  18. 

|gy*  S3.  Professor  Shaler.  —  Training  in  field  research  and  in  the  methods 
of  professional  geological  field  work.  1  Sc  ,  1  Jr.,  1  S.  S.    Total  8. 

Geography. 

Dr.  Daly  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Twiss.  —  Elementary  Physiography.  6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  29  S.  S.    Total  29. 

Physical  Training. 

Dr.  Sargent  and  assistants. — Physical  Training. 

1  So.,  1  Fr.,  70  S.  S.     Total  72. 


Instruction  provided  for  1899-1900. 

The  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  1899-1900  was 
issued  as  usual  in  pamphlet  form  near  the  close  of  the  last  academic 
year,  and  may  be  found,  corrected  to  date,  in  the  Annual  Catalogue 
of  the  present  year.  The  total  amount  of  instruction  as  compared 
with  that  offered  for  1898-99  shows  a  net  increase  of  about  ten 
courses.  The  new  list  contains  no  fundamental  change  of  plan 
except  in  English,  where  the  first  marks  of  the  Faculty's  new  policy 
in  regard  to  prescribing  English  composition  appear  in  the  omission 
of  English  B  (themes,  prescribed  for  Sophomores),  and  in  the 
intimation  that  English  C  (forensics,  prescribed  for  Juniors),  which 
is  retained  this  year  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  a  con- 
dition in  it  to  make  up,  will  also  be  dropped  from  the  list.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  English,  the  Faculty  voted  to 
discontinue  the  prescribed  course  in  forensics,  and  to  unite  English 
A  and  English  B  to  form  one  full  course,  —  more  substantial  than 
the  old  English  -4,  —  to  be  prescribed  for  Freshman.  This  vote 
was  qualified,  however,  by  the  provision  that  a  student  who  passed 
in  the  old  English  A  with  a  grade  lower  than  B,  or  who  passes  in 
the  new  English  A  with  grade  2),  must  take  in  the  ensuing  year 
a  half-course  in  English  Composition,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
elective  work.  The  elective  instruction  in  English  Composition 
counts  at  present  to  five  full  courses  and  three  half -courses. 
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The  list  contains,  as  usual,  many  changes  of  detail,  especially 
changes  of  instructors  or  of  the  plan  of  instruction  in  some  of  the 
courses  that  are  given  regularly  every  year,  and  changes  due  to 
alternation  or  rotation  among  the  more  advanced  courses.  There 
were  also  some  changes  of  arrangement.  Into*  these  minor  changes 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
courses,  which  are  distinct  additions  to  the  list,  may  properly  receive 
special  notice :  — 

Asst.  ProfeMor  Gulick.  —  Greek  for  beginners. 

Awt.  Professor  C.  P.  Pabkbb. —  Plato  (rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of 
selected  dialogues.)     Hf. 

Astt.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Mookje.  —  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschas.     Hf. 

Asst.  Professor  Howard.  —  The  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  studied  in  Sue- 
tonius and  Tacitus.     Hf 

Professor  Mixton  Warrbh. —  Interpretation  of  Latin  inscriptions  important 
for  their  language  or  content. 

Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  —  Roman  provincial  administration. 

Messrs.  Gardiner  and  la  Rosr.  —  English  Composition  (a  course  for  students 
who  have  passed  in  English  A ;  parallel  to  English  31  and  English  89). 

Dr.  Matradibr.  —  English  Literature:  the  story  of  King  Arthur  from  Mallorjr 
to  the  present  time.     Hf. 

Mr.  Copela if d.  —English  Literature  :  English  Letter  Writers.     Hf. 

Mr.  Gardiner.  —  English  Literature :  the  English  Bible.     Hf. 

Mr.  Nichols.  — German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Hf. 

Associate  Professor  db  Sumichbast  antTMr.  Brum.  —  French  Life  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  described  and  illustrated  by  the  litera- 
ture and  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Babbitt.  —  Literary  criticism  in  France  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Hf. 

Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  Early  Christian  Literature  (seminary  course). 

Professor  Bbalb.  —  The  Conflict  of  Laws.     Hf. 

Dr.  John  Cukmings. — Ethnology  in  its  applications  to  economic  and  social 
problems  (seminary  course) .     Hf. 

Asst.  Professor  S  art  at  an  a  and  Professor  Rotcb.  —  The  origin  and  forms  of 
moral  life.    Contemporary  ethical  controversies 

Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  The  school  systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.     Hf. 

Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Pabbjeb. —  The  methods  and  equipment  of  a  teacher  of 
the  Classics  in  secondary  schools.     Hf. 

Mr.  Edward  Robinson.  —  Classical  Archaeology :  study  of  Greek  rases;  exer- 
cises in  special  topics  in  Greek  art. 
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Dr.  Ross.  —  Theory  of  Design. 

Dr.  Boutok.  —  Lie's  theory  of  Continuous  Groups. 

Asst.  Professor  Smyth. — Mining  Geology  (advanced  course). 

Professor  Putham  and  Dr.  Russell.  —  Prehistoric  Archaeology.     Hf. 

Dr.  Russell. — American  Ethnology.     Hf. 
In  History,  in  the  absence  for  the  year  of  Professors  Emebtok  and  Gross,  the 

Faculty  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  temporary  services  of  distinguished 

scholars  not  connected  with  the  University :  — 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall.  —  The  development  of  Christian  Doctrine  during  the 
first  three  Centuries. 

Professor  Haskiks  (University  of  Wisconsin).  —  The  early  Reformation- 
Period  (1300-1600),  with  especial  reference  to  the  transition  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  institutions.     Hf. 

Professor  Haskiks.  —  History  of  France  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
Hf. 

Professor  Colby  (McGill  University) .  —  Studies  in  the  history  of  democratic 
movements  and  institutions  during  the  Middle  Ages.     Hf. 

Professor  Colby.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     Hf. 

Administration  of  the  Bowdoin  Prizes. 

Governor  James  Bowdoin,  who  died  in  1790,  bequeathed  to  his 
44  Alma  Mater,  the  University  at  Cambridge/'  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  annually  "  applied 
in  the  way  of  premiums,  for  the  advancement  of  useful  and  polite 
literature  among  the  residents,  as  well  graduates  as  undergraduates, 
of  the  University ;  the  premiums  to  be  paid  in  such  way  and  manner 
as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  such 
residents.  The  performances  entitled  to  such  premiums  to  be  read 
in  public  by  their  respective  authors,  who  shall  deliver  a  fair  copy 
of  the  same,  to  be  lodged  in  the  library."  The  principal  of  this 
fund  in  1898  was  114,598.93,  and  the  income  for  the  year  1897-98 
was  $636.40. 

The  form  in  which  the  '  premiums '  here  provided  have  been  offered 
to  competition  has  varied.  Under  the  system  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1878  definite  subjects  for  dissertations,  and  (until 
1897)  prescribed  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
have  been  published  in  each  annual  Catalogue,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  prizes  offered  and  the  terms  of  the  competition. 
Since  1897  essays  in  Greek  and  Latin,  instead  of  translations,  have 
been  demanded.  The  latest  date  for  the  competitors  to  hand  in  their 
performances  has  been  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  following 
academic  year,  except  in  the  case  of  seniors  not  returning  after 
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graduation,  who  were  allowed  to  compete,  as  being  in  residence  in 
the  year  in  which  the  prizes  were  offered,  bnt  were  required,  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  to  hand  in  their  essays  or 
versions  before  their  residence  ceased,  that  is,  before  Commencement 
Day.     Under  this  system  there  were  offered  — 

To  undergraduates,  seven  prizes  of  not  less  than  $60  nor  more  than 
$100  each ;  namely :  — 

For  dissertations  on  literary,   philosophical,  historical,  and 

kindred  subjects,  three  prizes; 
For  a  dissertation  on  a  classical  subject,  one  prize ; 
For  a*  composition  in  Greek  or  Latin,  one  prize ; 
For  dissertations  on  subjects  in  physical  and  natural  science, 

two  prizes. 

To  graduates  and  seniors,  for  dissertations  on  any  of  the  subjects  set 
for  undergraduates,  or  for  compositions  in  Greek  or  Latin,  two  prizes  of 
$100  each. 

The  total  amount  of  money  offered  under  this  system  ($900)  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  In  actual  experi- 
ence, however,  the  total  amount  awarded  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
income.     The  figures  for  the  three  years  1895-98  are  as  follows :  — 

Tear.  Income.  Awarded  in  Prises. 

1895-96 $047.35  $850 

1896-97 653.72  850 

1897-98 686.40  250 

In  each  of  these  years  there  were  only  four  prizes  awarded,  out  of 
the  nine  offered.  In  1898-99  only  two  essays  were  presented  in 
competition  for  the  seven  undergraduate  prizes,  and  for  the  graduate 
prizes  three  essays  and  one  Latin  composition.  Three  prizes  were 
awarded,  amounting  to  $290. 

The  fact,  plainly  apparent  in  these  figures,  that  Governor 
Bowdoin's  bequest  was  failing,  under  the  existing  method  of  admin- 
istering it,  to  produce  the  results  of  which  it  was  capable,  led  the 
Faculty,  in  March,  1898,  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  for 
inquiry.  This  committee,  of  which  Professor  Royce  was  chairman, 
presented  a  report  in  May,  recommending  a  new  plan  of  administer- 
ing the  prizes.  The  matter  had  to  lie  over  until  the  autumn,  when 
the  Faculty  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  committee.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  this  plan  are  to  excite  a 
wider  interest  in  the  competition  by  bringing  it  into  closer  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  University,  and  to  stimulate  competitors  to 
greater  effort  by  the  offer  of  larger  prizes  and  by  enhancing  the 
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distinction  of  success.  The  competitors  are  no  longer  to  be  limited 
to  a  prescribed  list  of  topics.  Each  may  choose  his  own,  subject  to 
approval,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  choose  one  within  the  range  of  his 
own  studies.  From  the  graduate  a  much  more  considerable  perform- 
ance is  expected  than  heretofore,  and  the  shape  which  this  part  of 
the  plan  has  necessarily  taken  is  such  that  these  performances  may 
often  embody  the  work  of  two  or  three  years. 

For  the  better  administration  of  the  prizes  the  plan  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  committee  of  seven  members  of  the 
Faculty,  to  have  full  charge  of  all  details  of  management,  including 
the  selection  of  such  judges  as  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  call  to 
their  assistance ;  but  the  committee  is  to  be  itself  responsible  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  award,  which  it  reports  to  the  Faculty,  to  be 
transmitted,  if  the  Faculty  approves,  to  the  President  and  Fellows, 
by  whom,  under  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  award  is  made.  Under  the 
supervision  of  this  committee  prizes  are  to  be  offered  as  follows :  — 

To  undergraduates,  two  prizes,  of  $260  and  $200  respectively  (of  which 
the  second,  but  not  the  first,  may  be  divided  between  two  competitors), 
44  to  be  conferred  upon  the  writers  of  the  best  contributions  to  *  useful  and 
polite  literature1  offered  for  competition." 

To  graduate  students,  one  prize  of  $300  "  for  an  essay  of  high  literary 
merit  belonging  to  a  special  field  of  learning/1 

The  undergraduate  competitor  may  write  "on  any  subject  that 
may  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  Hie  committee  as  a  proper 
subject  for  treatment  in  literary  form;"  and  " theses  that  form  part 
of  the  regular  work  of  an  elective  course  may  be  offered  for  the  com- 
petition with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  of  such  course,  or,  subject 
to  such  consent,  may  be  rewritten  for  the  prize  competition." 

The  graduate  prize  is  to  be  open  to  u  any  holder  of  any  academic 
degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science,  who  has  been  in 
residence  in  the  Graduate  School  for  one  full  year  within  a  period 
beginning  not  more  than  three  years  before  the  time  when  the  prize 
is  to  be  awarded." 

The  difficulty,  amounting  often  to  practical  impossibility,  of 
deciding  on  the  comparative  merits  of  essays  in  different  special 
fields  of  learning,  led  the  Faculty  to  divide  these  fields,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  graduate  prize,  into  three  groups,  — 

(a)  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Literature,   and  the  Fiae 

Arts; 
(6)  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  History ; 
(c)  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science ; 
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and  to  provide  that  each  year  the  prize  shall  be  offered,  in  turn,  in 
each  of  these  groups.  The  subject  chosen  must  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  committee,  and  no  essay  will  be  received  which  has  not 
been  approved  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  of  the  Division  within  whose  province 
its  subject  lies.' 

In  all  cases  the  literary  quality  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
essays  submitted  will  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  award, 
and  no  prize  will  be  awarded  if  no  essay  be  deemed  worthy.  The 
successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  in  public  before 
Commencement  Day,  and  will  be  named  in  the  commencement 
programme. 

The  administration  of  the  prizes  for  compositions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  is  separated  in  the  new  plan  from  that  of  prizes  for  disserta- 
tions, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics.  The 
prizes  to  be  offered  are :  — 

To  undergraduates, 

For  a  translation  into  Greek,  a  prize  of  $50. 

For  a  translation  into  Latin,  a  prize  of  $60. 
To  graduates, 

For  an  essay  in  Greek  or  Latin,  a  prize  of  $100. 

The  Pasteur  Medal. 

A  new  prize  was  established  in  1898,  in  the  form  of  a  medal, 
which  the  founder,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  wishes  to  be  called 
'the  Pasteur  Medal',  and  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  contest- 
ant in  an  annual  debate  on  a  question  relating  to  contemporary 
French  politics.  The  administration  of  this  prize  has  been  delegated 
by  the  Faculty  to  the  Department  of  French,  and  the  first  award  was 
made  last  year. 

Relations  with  Radcliffe  College. 

When  Radcliffe  College  was  organized  in  1894  in  official  relations 
with  the  University,  the  Faculty  was  authorized  in  its  discretion, 
"to  admit  any  students  of  Radcliffe  College  to  any  courses  of 
instruction  designed  primarily  for  graduates,  upon  such  terms  and 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
Faculty  and  the  corresponding  governing  body  of  Radcliffe  College." 
It  was  regarded  as  undesirable  by  all  the  parties  in  interest  that 
there  should  be  coeducation  of  undergraduates,  and  the  Faculty  had 
definitely  expressed  itself  to  that  effect.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
Harvard  undergraduates  may  be  admitted,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  instructor  in  each  case,  to  graduate  courses,  the  admission  of 
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Radcliffe  students  to  these  courses  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  certain 
amount  of  coeducation  of  undergraduates.  The  Faculty,  moreover, 
in  a  very  few  instances,  which  have  always  been  reported  to  the 
President  and  Fellows,  has  admitted  properly  qualified  Radcliffe 
students  to  courses  which,  though  advanced,  are  below  the  graduate 
list.  In  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  feel  keenly 
the  importance  to  Harvard  College  of  keeping  the  instruction  of 
undergraduates  separate,  this  state  of  things,  together  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  Radcliffe,  has  given  rise  to  some  apprehension  that 
we  might  be  drifting  into  a  larger  degree  of  coeducation  than  was 
desirable.  Accordingly  the  Faculty,  in  April,  1898,  referred  the 
matter  to  a  committee,  of  which  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  was 
made  chairman,  with  instructions  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  relations  between  the  Faculty  and  Radcliffe  College,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Faculty,  with  any  recommendations  as  to  future 
relations  that  might  seem  advisable.  The  Committee  performed  the 
duty  assigned  to  it  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality,  and  the  main 
points  of  its  interesting  and  valuable  report,  which  came  before  the 
Faculty  for  action  early  in  the  last  academic  year,  deserve  to  be 
recorded  here. 

After  giving  a  historical  review  of  (1)  the  official  relations  between 
Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
established  by  votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Committee 
presents  the  results  of  its  investigation  of  the  following  topics: 
(2)  The  extent  of  coeducation  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe;  (3)  the 
relations  between  the  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty  and  of 
Radcliffe  College;  (4)  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  instruction 
given  in  Radcliffe  College,  and  the  quality  of  the  examinations  by 
which  its  efficiency  is  tested ;  (5)  the  administration  of  the  rules  con- 
cerning admission  and  degrees  in  Radcliffe  College ;  and  (6)  official 
publications  concerning  Radcliffe. 

On  the  second  topic  the  Committee,  premising  that  the  actual 
extent  of  coeducation  during  the  years  1894-97  is  so  small  as  to 
admit  of  full  statement,  gives  detailed  statistics  for  those  years  of 
the  attendance  of  Harvard  students  in  the  Harvard  courses  open  to 
Radcliffe  students,  and  of  the  attendance  of  Radcliffe  students  in 
such  of  these  courses  as  were  actually  taken  by  them.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables  I  have  used  the  Committee's  figures*  for  the  three 

*  Two  courses  in  Education  are  not  included  in  the  Committee's  tables 
because  they  were  placed  on  the  list  of  courses  open  to  Radcliffe  students  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Department  of  Education,  that  women  actually  engaged 
in  teaching  might  have  access  to  them  by  registering  in  Radcliffe. 
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years  mentioned,  supplementing  them  with  certain  additional  details 
from  the  records,  and  extending  them  to  include  the  year  1898-99. 

The  first  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  Harvard  instruction 
open  to  Radcliffe  students  in  each  of  the  five  years  1894-99. 


Hajxtard  Coursbs  opbk  to  Rajdcliitb  SruDsm. 

Total  amount 
of  instruction 

provided 
'•  primarily  for 

graduates  " 

by  the  Faculty 

of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

Tear. 

Primarily  for 
Graduates. 

For  Undergraduates 
ami  Graduates. 

Total  amount 
open  to 

IUdrlifle 
students. 

Full 
courses. 

Half, 
courses. 

Full 
courses. 

Half- 
courses. 

1894-95  .    . 
1895-96  .    . 
1896-97  .    . 
1897-98  .   . 
1798-99.   . 

41 
42 
47 
48 
29 

14 
12 
18 
20 
24 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

2 

1 
8 

1 

1 

50 

49A 

56 

58J 

4U 

87* 

96 
102 
105^ 
10GJ 

In  many  of  these  courses  there  were  some  Harvard  undergraduates. 
Only  a  small  portion,  however,  of  the  courses  open  to  Radcliffe 
students  were  taken  by  them.  The  actual  amount  of  resulting  co- 
education is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  distinction 
between  full  courses  and  half -courses,  as  unimportant  for  our  present 
purpose,  is  neglected. 


Habtajid  Comma  taken  bt  IUocum  Studbwts. 

Year. 

Number 

of  courses 

taken. 

Harvard  Students  therein. 

Radcliffe. 
Students 
tbereiu. 

Graduate  and 
Professional. 

Undergraduate 
and  Special. 

Total. 

1894-95  

1895-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  

10 
17 
13 
17 
17 

52 

104 

89 

123 

102 

20 
33 
41 
21 
30 

72 
137 
130 
144 

132 

10 
22 
21 
45 
27 

Total 

74 

470 

145 

615 

12:, 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  Harvard  courses  taken  by  Radcliffe 
students  in  these  five  years  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of 
six  or  seven  Harvard  graduate  and  professional  students,  of  two 
Harvard  undergraduates  and  specials,  and  of  less  than  two  Radcliffe 
students.  The  actual  data,  represented  in  the  mass  by  these  aver- 
ages, may  be  illustrated  by  those  for  a  single  year  given  in  the  table 
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on  pages  57-88.  So  far  as  the  presence  of  Harvard  undergraduates 
and  specials  in  the  courses  in  question  is  concerned,  it  appears  that 
in  1898-99  there  was  one  course  (Government  12)  in  which  there 
were  eleven,  and  one  (Philosophy  17,  a  course  in  Education)  in 
which  there  were  ten,  undergraduates.  The  remaining  fifteen  included 
three  courses  with  two,  and  three  with  one  undergraduate  each; 
leaving  nine  courses  in  which  there  was  no  undergraduate  at  all. 

Of  the  remaining  topics  investigated  by  the  Committee  the  most 
important  for  the  University,  which  guarantees  the  equivalence  of 
the  Radcliffe  degrees  to  its  own,  are  Nos.  4  and  5.  On  the  former, 
—  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  separate  instruction  given  at  Rad- 
cliffe and  the  quality  of  the  Radcliffe  examinations,  the  Committee 
reports  as  follows  :  — 

44  Courses  were  offered  in  Radcliffe  College  with  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  Corporation  by 

1804-06.  1805-86.  1890-07.  1807-08. 

Professors 23  18  25  26 

Assistant  Professors 16  18  17  14 

Other  members  of  the  Faculty    ...  14  13  18  19 

Other  Harvard  teachers 17  20  25  20 

••  Courses  were  actually  given  in  Radcliffe  College  by 

1804-05.      1806-06.      1800-07.      1897-08. 

Professors 21  15  22  24 

Assistant  Professors 15  17  16  14 

Other  members  of  the  Faculty    ...  12  IS  18  19 

Other  Harvard  teachers 15  19  23  23 


14  The  question  of  the  practical  equivalence  of  Radcliffe  courses  and 
Harvard  courses  is  so  important  that  your  Committee  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  rather  careful  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  they  have 
taken  the  year  1896-97  for  detailed  examination.  They  find  that  of  the 
courses  actually  given  in  Radcliffe  College  in  that  year,  57  courses  and 
23  half-courses  had  the  same  instructors  as  the  corresponding  Harvard 
courses ;  10  courses  and  8  half-courses  had  instructors  of  equal  College 
rank  with  the  instructors  of  the  corresponding  Harvard  courses;  and  9 
courses  and  4  half-courses  had  instructors  of  lower  rank  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  Harvard  courses.  Of  this  last  set  the  instructors  in 
2  courses  and  4  half-courses  were  the  assistants  in  the  corresponding  Har- 
vard courses,  and  of  the  remaining  seven  two  were  assistant  professors 
and  all  were  members  of  the  Faculty. 

44  In  addition  to  the  courses  above  mentioned,  there  were  given  9 
courses  and  1  half-course  of  college  grade  but  not  corresponding  directly 
to  courses  given  in  Harvard  College.     Of  the  instructors  in  these  courses 
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cue  was  a  professor,  one  an  associate  professor,  one  an  assistant  professor, 
one  other  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  remaining  six  were  instructors 
and  assistants  in  Harvard  University. 

44  As  the  Harvard  examination  groups  are  recitation  groups  as  well, 
and  as  the  Radcliffe  recitation  groups  cannot  at  all  generally  coincide 
with  those  at  Harvard  when  so  many  corresponding  courses  have  the  same 
instructor  in  both  institutions,  the  universal  use  of  the  Harvard  examina- 
tion papers  in  Radcliffe  courses  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
'conflicts'  to  be  avoided,  and  would  very  seriously  cripple  the  elective 
system. 

*  *  We  find,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  papers  used  is  surprisingly 
large.  They  were  used  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  courses  in  1894-95,  in  67 
per  cent,  in  1895-96,  and  in  63  per  cent,  in  1896-97. 

«« The  soundest  warrant  for  the  grade  of  the  work  done  for  the  degree 
in  Radcliffe  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  instruction  and  examinations  are 
given  exclusively  by  Harvard  instructors  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
Harvard  standards,  and  who  know  that  on  the  basis  of  their  returns  the 
President  of  the  University  is  to  certify  that  the  Radcliffe  degrees  are 
equivalent  to  the  corresponding  degrees  of  Harvard  College." 

To  test  conclusively  the  question  of  the  equivalence  of  standard, 
detailed  information  was  sought  and  obtained  from  the  instructor  of 
every  course  in  Radcliffe  College  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  course, 
the  papers  used  in  the  examinations,  and  the  standard  applied  in 
grading  his  Radcliffe,  as  compared  with  bis  Harvard,  students.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  replies  received  leads  the  Committee  to  this 
gratifying  conclusion :  "From  the  almost  unanimous  evidence  of  the 
instructors  it  appears  that  the  standards  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
are  identical."  From  its  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  rules 
concerning  admission  and  degrees  the  Committee  was  likewise  satis- 
fied that  the  Harvard  standard  has  been  strictly  enforced  at  Radcliffe. 

Against  the  danger  of  coeducation  spreading  downward  the  Faculty 
did  not  think  the  case  called  for  any  formal  regulations,  since  it  has 
the  matter  constantly  within  its  own  control,  the  opening  of  a  Har- 
vard course  to  Radcliffe  students  never  being  voted  for  more  than  a 
single  year  at  a  time :  but  it  took  measures  to  have  the  necessary 
information  at  hand  when  the  time  for  voting  came.  For  the  rest, 
it  passed  a  series  of  votes  to  regulate  its  own  practice  in  its  dealings 
with  Radcliffe,  as  follows :  — 

44  Voted,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  Instruction  and  Degrees  in 
Radcliffe  College,  and  that  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
be  requested  to  authorize  this  action  should  they  think  such  authorization 
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44  Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  Degrees  in  Radcliffe 
College  be  directed  to  report  annually  to  the  Faculty  for  its  approval  all 
recommendation*  for  degrees. 

"  Voted,  That  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Faculty  be  authorized 
but  not  instructed  to  act  formally  in  the  matter  of  the  administration  of 
honors  and  higher  degrees  and  of  second-year  honors  in  Radcliffe  College, 
if  requested  so  to  do  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  Degrees  in 
Radcliffe  College. 

44  Voted,  That  committees  of  the  Faculty  recommending  candidates  for 
final  honors  in  Radcliffe  College  be  requested  to  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Faculty  for  its  approval  before  reporting  them  to  Radcliffe 
College. 

"  Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  Degrees  in  Radcliffe 
College  be  directed,  when  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  the 
list  of  courses  which  are  to  be  open  to  students  In  Radcliffe  College,  to 
present  with  it  printed  lists  which  shall  show,  for  the  last  academic  year 
in  which  these  courses  have  been  given,  the  number  of  students  in  them, 
with  the  academic  status  of  such  students. 

44  Voted,  That  hereafter  the  courses  which  are  open  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Faculty  to  students  of  Radcliffe  College  shall  be  so  designated 
in  the  catalogues  and  announcements  of  Harvard  University." 

By  a  subsequent  vote  the  Faculty  authorized  its  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations  for  Admission  to  take  charge  of  the  books 
written  by  candidates  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College.  Hitherto 
the  Radcliffe  books  have  been  marked  by  Harvard  examiners  under 
the  informal  supervision  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  question  of  the  candidate's  admission  has  been  decided 
by  a  committee  of  the  Academic  Board  of  Radcliffe.  Henceforth  the 
Harvard  committee  will  take  charge  of  the  whole  matter. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  scheme  of 
College  admission  requirements  adopted  by  the  Faculty  January 
4th,  1898,  and  of  its  unfavorable  reception  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, who  voted  to  return  it  to  the  Faculty  for  further  consideration, 
* '  to  the  end  that  the  preparation  in  algebra  and  history  now  required 
of  candidates  may  not  be  reduced."  This  was  in  effect  a  request 
for  the  restoration  of  Elementary  History  and  Elementary  Algebra, 
which  the  new  plan  made  elective,  to  their  former  position  as  studies 
prescribed  for  all  candidates,  —  a  modification  of  the  plan  which  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  removal  of  these  two  studies 
from  the  prescribed  list  had  commended  the  plan  to  many  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  had  previously  opposed  it,  as  a  well  balanced 
scheme  that  went  some  way  towards  reconciling  conflicting  views ; 
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and  their  restoration  would  bring  back  two  objectionable  features 
which  had  been  eliminated  by  making  them  elective.  It  would  not 
only  leave  Greek  the  only  one  of  the  traditional  preparatory  studies 
now  made  freely  elective ;  it  would  further  make  it  impossible  for  a 
candidate  coming  from  a  classical  school  to  use  the  whole  of  his 
classical  preparation  for  admission.  It  would  produce  this  result  by 
prescribing  for  all  candidates  studies  aggregating  18  points  out  of  a 
total  of  26  points ;  the  classical  subjects  (exclusive  of  one  elemen- 
tary, prescribed)  aggregating  9  points ;  of  which  therefore  only  8 
could  be  counted.  This  difficulty  would  be  aggravated  after  1903, 
when  the  plan  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  Plane  Geometry  (2 
points)  as  an  alternative  in  the  prescribed  list  for  Geometry  (3  points), 
thus  raising  the  aggregate  of  that  list  to  17,  and  shutting  out  two 
classical  points.  A  further  motive  for  making  history  and  algebra 
elective  had  been  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  candidate  that  was 
apprehended  from  the  increased  stringency  of  the  requirements  in 
most  of  the  subjects  under  their  new  definitions,  —  in  none  more 
than  in  history  itself,  where  the  increase  was  perhaps  greater  than 
in  any  other  subject ;  nor  was  the  Historical  Department  willing  to 
give  up  its  new  requirement,  adopted  after  conference  with  other 
colleges,  in  favor  of  one  which  had  proved  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Accordingly  the  Faculty  after  long  consideration  felt  itself  unable 
to  comply  wholly  with  the  wishes  of  the  Overseers.  In  the  revised 
plan,  adopted  March  7,  1899,  Elementary  Algebra  was  restored  to 
the  prescribed  list,  and  to  prevent  this  from  resulting  in  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  amount  of  prescribed  mathematics,  the  alternative  of 
Plane  Geometry  for  Geometry  was  extended  indefinitely ;  but  Ele- 
mentary History  remained  an  elective  study.  The  Overseers,  how- 
ever, when  this  was  submitted  to  them,  adhered  to  their  objection  to 
dropping  history  from  the  prescribed  list,  and  sent  the  plan  back 
to  the  Faculty  with  their  approval,  conditional  on  its  being  amended 
in  that  particular.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  making  a 
partial  reduction  in  the  proposed  requirement  in  Elementary  History ; 
and  in  this  shape  it  was  added  to  the  prescribed  list.  Important 
changes  were  also  made  in  the  classical  subjects.  The  rating  of 
Elementary  Greek  was  raised  from  three  to  four  points,  putting  it 
on  a  par  with  Elementary  Latin,  and  eliminating  an  objectionable 
feature  of  the  scheme  in  its  earlier  form,  by  which  the  substitutes 
for  Greek  would  have  been  reduced  in  amount  as  well  as  increased 
in  variety;  and  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  were  united  with 
Advanced  Greek  and  Advanced  Latin  respectively,  the  combined 
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subjects  in  each  language  counting  2  points,  making  a  total  of  4 
points  for  the  advanced  classical  subjects,  instead  of  6,  as  before. 
The  net  result  of  these  two  changes  is  a  reduction  of  the  total  rating 
of  Greek  and  Latin  from  13  to  12  points,  of  which  4  are  prescribed, 
and  the  remainder,  8,  is  exactly  the  number  of  points  of  elective 
work  required  for  admission.  This  change  of  ratings  in  the  ad- 
vanced subjects  is  of  course  an  arithmetical  matter.  The  actual 
result  of  the  pressure  on  the  classics  appears  in  the  fact  that  Greek 
Composition  is  made  optional,  since  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  exact  it  as  part  of  the  Advanced  Greek ;  and  the  scheme  in  its  final 
form  provides  no  way  by  which  it  may  be  counted  either  towards  the 
candidate's  admission  or  for  the  anticipation  of  college  work.  The 
plan  as  adopted  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  studies  which  may  be  presented  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College  are  named  in  the  following  list.    The  figure 
attached  to  each  study  indicates  the  relative  weight  which  will  be  given  to  that 
study  in  determining  the  question  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  admission. 
Elementary.  Advanced. 

English  (4). 

Greek  (4).  Greek  (2). 

Latin  (4).  Latin  (2). 

German  (2) .  German  (2) . 

French  (2) .  French  (2) . 

History  (2) .  History  (2) . 

Algebra  (2) .  Algebra  ( 1 ) . 

Geometry  («?)  or  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (2). 

Plane  Geometry  (2)  Astronomy  (2). 

Physics  (2) .  Physics  (2) . 

Chemistry  (2). 

Physiography  (2).  Meteorology  (2). 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene  (2). 

A  candidate  must  offer  studies  aggregating  twenty-six  points,  at  least  four  of 
which  must  be  in  advanced  studies.    The  studies  offered  must  include :  — 

English 4 

One  ancient  language  (Elem.  Latin  or  Elem.  Greek) 4 

One  modern  foreign  language  (Elem.  German  or  Elem.  French)  2 

Elementary  History 2 

Elementary  Algebra 2 

Geometry  or  Plane  Geometry 8  or    2 

Studies  aggregating  2  points  from  the  following    sciences: 
Elem.  Physics,   Chemistry,    Physiography,  Anatomy,   etc., 

Astronomy 2 

19~or~18 

No  candidate  for  admission  may  offer  an  advanced  study  who  does  not  at  the 
sanio  time  or  earlier  offer  the  corresponding  elementary  study ;  but  Physics  is  con- 
siden  d  elementary  with  respect  to  Meteorology,  and  Geometry  with  respect  to 
Astronomy- 
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The  essential  differences  between  the  new  plan  and  the  old  were 
folly  set  forth  in  my  last  report.  The  changes  that  have  since  been 
made  in  the  new  plan  have  resulted  in  leaving  Greek  as  the  only  one 
of  the  old  subjects  that  has  been  thrown  open  to  free  election,  and 
in  reducing  the  weight  which  classical  studies  may  have  in  deter- 
mining the  candidates  qualification  for  admission.  As  an  offset  to 
the  effect  which  these  changes  are  likely  to  have  on  the  preparatory 
instruction  in  the  classics,  the  following  advice  which  the  Faculty 
has  voted  to  publish  with  the  requirements,  may  perhaps  be  of 
service :  "  Those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  extended  study  of 
English  or  any  other  modern  literature  are  advised  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin."  Another  outcome  of  the 
new  order  of  things  is  the  establishment  in  the  University  this  year 
of  a  course  in  Greek  for  beginners. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June  the  President  and  Fellows  advised  the 
Faculty  that  they  had  voted  to  assent  to  the  changes  proposed 
44  with  the  expectation  that  the  Faculty  will  watch  closely  the 
results  of  the  experiment."  The  reminder  is  timely.  The  new 
scheme  of  requirements  cannot  fail  to  affect  profoundly  the  intel- 
lectual tone  and  the  ideals  of  the  academic  life,  coming  as  it  does 
in  the  train  of  a  series  of  new  influences  which  have  one  after 
another  ranged  themselves  about  the  College,  calling  for  adjustment 
to  the  new  conditions,  if  it  is  to  render  in  the  future  the  service  it 
has  rendered  in  the  past.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Faculty  has  done  much  for  the  other  departments  under  its  charge. 
It  has  developed  the  Scientific  School  from  a  feeble  establishment 
with  a  handful  of  students  to  a  condition  of  remarkable  prosperity ; 
it  has  created  a  graduate  school,  which  has  already  lived  through 
the  experimental  stage  and  attained  stability  and  strength  and 
influence.  For  some  years  to  come  the  chief  concern  of  the  Faculty 
mast  be  Harvard  College. 

CLEMENT  L.  SMITH,  Dean. 

Dbcbmbbb  6,  1899. 


THE   COLLEGE. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  making  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Harvard  College  during  the  academic  year  1898-99. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one :  — 

Seniorn 869 

Juniors 885 

Sophomore** 508 

Freshmen 471 

Total  number  of  Undergraduates 1688 

Special  Students 168 

1851 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  these  figures 
show  a  gain  of  thirty-two:  — 

Gain.     Lou. 

Seniors 27 

Juniors 52 

Sophomores 58 

Freshmen 

Special  Students ._^        _1 

85        53 
53 
Net  gain 32 

The  heavy  loss  in  the  Junior  class  and  the  corresponding  gain  in 
the  Sophomore  are  explained  by  the  failure  of  many  Sophomores  to 
make  up  their  admission  conditions  and  thus  to  get  standing  as 
Juniors.     The  number  of  Freshmen  was  the  same  as  in  1897-98. 

Two  Juniors  and  one  Sophomore  died  within  the  academic  year. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-six  students  (fifty-four  more  than  in 
1898)  received  in  June  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  these, 
eighty-nine  (nineteen  more  than  in  1898)  were  not  registered  as 
Seniors.  The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes 
between  November,  1898,  and  November,  1899,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  tables :  — 
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x9omnlMT«  MM* 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Nomnbtr,  18S0. 

CUnoflSOO    .   . 
Claw  of  1901    .   . 
Class  of  1902    .   . 

(Juniors)           885 
(Sophomores)  608 
(Freshmen)      471 

110 

178 

98 

86 

61 

181 

(Seniors)          811 
(Juniors)          891 
(Sophomores)  609 

881 

278 

Net  Iom  in  the  three  classes  between  Not.  1898,  and  Not.  1899  ....  108 

Losses. 
Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  Tear  .   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  u  dropped  "  and  left  College  .... 
Entered  a  lower  class 

ClftMOf 

1900. 

ClftMOf 

1001. 

ClftMOf 

1002. 

Total  tor 

thre« 

cUm«s. 

11 

88 

1 

8 

2 

24 
24 
11 
69 

50 

22 

i» 

8 

88 
18 

67 
124 

20 
116 

66 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Ttotal  loss 

110 

178 

98 

881 

Gains. 
From  higher  classe*    .-,,.,.,., 

8 
52 
81 

16 
18 
82 

84 

0 

47 

108 

66 

110 

From  lower  class?* 

Ne^ly  admitted    .,,....,..., 

Total  gain  .        ........... 

86 

61 

181 

278 

Net  loss 

24 

117 

0 

108 

Net  gain 

0 

0 

88 

0 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1898 :  — 


In  attendance,  December,  1898 168 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 11 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 50 

Entered  a  College  class 80 

Total  loss _91 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students,  1899   ....  77 

Newly  admitted 118 

Total 190 

Net  gain 22 
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The  Freshman  class  is  larger  than  ever  before :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1899 426 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1899 81 

From  a  higher  class 88 

"     the  Special  Students 1 

"     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 1 

Total 497 

Thirty-five  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final  Exami- 
nations for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September. 
Besides  these,  five  hundred  and  eighty  (seventeen  more  than  in 
1898)  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  eighty, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  already  had  Preliminary  certificates; 
seventy-three  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September ; 
thirty-one  took  all  their  examinations  in  June ;  and  twenty-one  took 
all  in  September :  — 


Jane  .   .   . 
September 

Total.  .   . 


Admitted. 

Admitted  "Clear." 

Rejected. 

411 

190 

47 

95 

14 

27 

506 

204 

74 

The   five   hundred    and   eighty   candidates   chose  their  plans  of 
admission  as  follows:  — 

Plan  (a):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  and  at  least  two  Advanced 

Studies ;  sixteen  hours  of  examination 216 

Plan  (ft):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  seventeen 
hours  of  examination 819 

Plan  (c):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours  of  examination 48 

Plan  (d):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Studies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics ;  nineteen  hours 

of  examination 2 

580 

The  only  plan  that  has  gained  in  numbers  since  last  year  is 
plan  (6). 
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The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  four  plans :  — 


Admitted. 

JUJected. 

PtrrentasDof 
Fallow! 

18- 
12  + 
16-1- 

•  • 

i 

Plan  (a) 

44  m 

-  w 

"  w 

188 

280 

36 

2 

5<n; 

28 

89 

7 

74 

The  percentage  of  failure  among  the  five  hundred  and  eighty 
candidates  is  nearly  thirteen. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  eighty  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modern ;  seventy, 
Modern  rather  than  Ancient ;  one,  both  Ancient  and  Modern ;  and 
sixteen,  neither.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  candidates,  or  exactly 
four  fifths,  offered  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Descriptive.  In 
Advanced  Studies,  Greek  has  regained  a  higher  place  than  French ; 
but  in  the  table  of  relative  attractiveness  all  the  other  subjects  hold 
the  positions  that  they  held  a  year  ago :  — 


1897. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Latin  Composition. 

3.  Greek. 

4.  French. 

5.  Greek  Composition. 

6.  Solid  Geometry. 

7.  Log.  and  Trig. 

8.  (  German. 

9.  (  Chemistry. 

10.  Algebra. 

11.  Analytic  Geometry. 

12.  Physics. 


1898. 

Latin. 

Latin  Composition. 

French. 

Greek. 

Greek  Composition. 

Solid  Geometry. 

German. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Chemistry. 

Algebra. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Physics. 


18W. 
Latin. 

Latin  Composition. 
Greek. 
French. 

Greek  Composition. 
Solid  Geometry. 
German. 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra. 

Analytic  Geometry. 
Physics. 


The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based,  and  shows  that  Latin  has  still  a  long  lead  over  other 
Advanced  Studies:  — 
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Number  of  candidates  offering 


1807. 


1898. 


1899. 


Advanced  Greek 

Advanced  Latin 

Greek  Composition .  .  .  . 
Latin  Composition  .... 
Advanced  German  .... 
Advanced  French  .... 
Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry .... 
Advanced  Algebra  .... 
Advanced  Physics  .... 
Advanced  Chemistry  .   .    . 


38S 
474 
SOS 
S54 

98 
808 
107 
128 

18 

51 
9 

98 


Per  cent. 
58.1 
88.1 
52.8 
61.9 
16.2 
53.06 
18.7 
22.4 

8.1 
8.9 

1.5 
16.2 


812 

464 

274 

835 

141 

315 

125 

142 

26 

51 

6 

85 


Per  cent. 
55.42 
82.42 
48.67 
59.5 
25.04 
55.95 
22.20 
25.22 
4.62 
9.06 
1.07 
15.1 


857 

581 

298 

394 

121 

843 

118 

148 

17 

46 

8 

92 


Per  cent. 
61.55 
91.55 
51.38 
67.92 
20.86 
60 
20 

24.65 

2.93 

7.98 

1.38 

15.86 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail* 
ure  (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only:  — 


(A) 

ELEMENTAKT   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History  (Ancient)   .... 
History  (Modern)    .... 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .   . 
Physics  (Experimental) 


ADVANCED   STUDIES. 

Greek 17 

Latin 22 

Greek  Composition 17 

Latin  Composition (  19 

German 16.7 

French j  13 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .    .  I  23 


1894. 


9.5 

6.5 

4 
22 

7 

6 

12.5 
12.6 
25 
34 
15 


Solid  Geometry    . 
Analytic  Geometry  , 

Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry .   .   .   .    . 


33.6 
16.7 
26 
33.3 
4 


1806. 


9.2 

5 

2.5 
21 

8 

5 

10.2 
14.8 
15.6 
41 
11.6 


18 

23.7 

19.3 

12.5 

17.7 

7.3 
36.3 
24.6 
30 
23.5 

0 

7 


1896. 


8 

9.7 

6.8 

23.8 

9.8 

4.8 

9.6 

17.4 

23.1 

43.1 

14.1 


16.1 

24.5 

21.6 

19.2 

28.2 

23.8 

42.7 

40.2 

50 

36.6 

57.1 

14.8 


1897. 


10.9 

5.4 

4.5 

24.9 

6.2 

9.09 

17.1 

16.04 

15.02 

28.7 

16.9 


7.5 
19.1 
22.8 
14.1 
32.2 
15.5 
27.1 
33.5 
27.7 
54.9 
55.6 
16.1 


1898. 


8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 

8.54 

9.41 

7 

14.66 

26.29 

27.05 

12.65 


12.5 

15.73 

16.06 

15.52 

14.18 

17.78 

41.60 

26.76 

50 

43.14 

16.67 

15.29 


1899. 


9.6 
10.6 

4.66 
22.97 

6.66 

5 
10 

16.56 
25.7 
47.37 
18.53 


14.28 

20 

20 

25.63 

26.61 

18.87 

26.17 

20.98 

23.63 

35 

37.5 

18.48 
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(B)         ELKMBTfTART   STUDIKfl. 


ADVAIfCKD    STUDlfc*. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 
History  (Modern) 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptire) 
Physics  (Experimental) 


1896.        1H99, 


11.69 
21.81 
22.09 
26.77 
7.66 
20.98 
10.61 
32.67 
r.8.44 
31.52 
14.92 


15.85 

41.8 

21.42 

46.3 

21.65 

14 

14.3 

44.65 

39.17 

40 

27 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition  . 
Latin  Composition  , 
German      .   .    .   .    , 

French   

Log.  and  Trig.  . 
Solid  Geometry  . 
Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra  

Physics 

Chemistry  .... 


ISM. 


12.7 

16.77 

16.55 

25 

25.58 

32.41 

23.82 

42.26 

20 

30 

23.73 

29.44 

48.7 

86.93 

28.86 

81.25 

52 

26.66 

47.83 

45.71 

16.67 

60 

17.88 

23.61 

Six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  (twenty-seven  more  than  in 
1898)  took  Preliminary  Examinations ;  of  whom  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  (forty-one  more  than  in  1898)  received  certificates :  — 


Number  of  candidates  who  re- 

1894. 

1896. 

IBM. 

1897. 

IMS. 

1990. 

ceiyed  certificates  for  exami- 





nations  occupying 

Less  than  fae  hours  .   .   . 

7 

6 

2 

8 

9 

17 

Fire          hours  .   . 

40 

56 

56 

61 

55 

65 

Six               " 

55 

52 

80 

66 

78 

74 

Seven           " 

99 

75 

74 

83 

84 

90 

Eight            •» 

102 

89 

98 

80 

86 

104 

Nine             " 

74 

68 

64 

102 

86 

82 

Ten              " 

24 

18 

80 

28 

31 

81 

Eleven          " 

U 

20 

82 

18 

82 

25 

Twelve         " 

5 

3 

10 

6 

14 

17 

Thirteen       " 

2 

8 

2 

8 

8 

6 

Fourteen      " 

1 

6 

5 

8 

10 

Fifteen         " 

1 

.  . 

.. 

1 

Sixteen         " 

1 

465 

*  * 

*  * 

Received  certificates 

419 

887 

450 

481 

522 

Failed 

82 

82 

112 

94 

110 

96 

Total  number  of  candidatei 

I     501 

469 

562 

559 

591 

618 
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The  percentages  of  failure  in  Preliminary  Studies  are  generally 
lower  than  they  were  last  year :  — 


ELEMENTARY. 

1896. 

1890. 

English 

28.16 

80.33 

Greek 

8.88 

15.17 

Latin 

26.04 

17.33 

German 

20.09 

32.82 

French    

19.21 

15.31 

History  (Ancient)    .   . 

21.01 

5.21 

History  (Modern)    .   . 

25.80 

16.66 

Algebra  

24.14 

38.3 

Geometry 

46.01 

40.92 

Physics  (Descriptive)  . 

27.78 

25. 

Physics  (Experimental) 

9.45 

16.81 

ADVANCED. 

1898.  1899. 

Greek 58.83  55.55 

Latin 40.  58. 

Greek  Composition  .   .  37.59  20. 

Latin  Composition    .   .  27.74  32.65 

German 11.11  18.51 

French 21.90  28.32 

Log.  and  Trig 54.55  41.66 

Solid  Geometry  .  .    .    .  36.11  40. 

Analytic  Geom  ....  75.  100. 

Algebra 44.44  71.43 

Physics 00.  Not  offered 

Chemistry 27.27  88.46 


In  printing  statistics  of  "  Credits  "  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  "Credits"  won  this  year  at 
Final  Examinations ;  (B)  those  won  last  year  and  this  year  by  the 
Final  candidates  of  this  year;  and  (C)  those  won  this  year  at  Pre- 
liminary Examinations:  — 


(A) 


ELEMENTARY    STUDIES. 


ADVANCED   STUDIES. 


June. 


Sept. 


June. 


Sept. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)  .  .  . 
History  (Modern)  .   .   . 

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 


13 

38 

28 

5 

51 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

36 

195 


3 
3 
7 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

18 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 
Latin  Composition 

German 

French 

Log.  &  Trig.  .  .  . 
Solid  Geometry .  . 
Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra  

Physics 

Chemistry   .... 


89 
63 

4 
7 
19 
48 
4 
8 
1 
0 
0 
9 

197 


8 
7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Is" 
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(B)                    BLBMBHTART. 

ADTAJTCBD. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

31 

91 

97 

88 

68 

17 

8 

84 

8 

6 

56 

Grille 

48 

78 
18 
10 
24 

48 
6 
6 
1 
2 
0 

10 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German    ...*..• 

French . 

German 

French     

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra    .......... 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra    

Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .... 
Physics  (Experimental)    .   .   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

489 

240 

(C)                    BXBMBXTABT. 

ADTAJTCBD. 

English 

Greek 

Latin . 

2 

128 
110 

7 
88 
18 

2 
44 

8 

0 
18 

Greek 

0 

1 
8 
2 
6 
27 
1 
2 
0 

o 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German 

French 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra    

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra    

Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .... 
Physics  (Experimental)    .    .   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

0 
2 

408 

44 

In  1898,  for  the  first  time,  candidates  might  offer  themselves  for 
examination  according  to  the  u  New  Definitions"  of  certain  old, 
established  studies.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons examined  according  to  the  "New  Definition"  in  each  newly 
defined  subject.  Whatever  Preliminary  candidates  and  whatever 
candidates  for  the  Scientific  School  may  have  followed  the  "  New 
Definitions"  are  included  here.  In  every  subject  there  has  been 
gain  since  1898:  — 
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new  DBFnrrriOHS. 

ISM.       1899.  1998.     1899. 

Elementary  Greek  ...  76  95  Elementary  French    .   .  86  238 

Advanced  Greek     ...  28  82  Advanced  French  ...  87  78 

Elementary  Latin  .   .    .  78  166  History 21  112 

Advanced  Latin  ....  40  50  Geometry 11  51 

Elementary  German  .    .  40  55  Log.  and  Trig 46 

Advanced  German ...  32  34  Chemistry 26 

On  May  16,  1899,  the  new  requirements  for  admission,  with  one 
or  two  changes  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  were  adopted 
in  the  Faculty  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to  twenty.  Though  they  were 
to  affect  no  one  in  College  at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  became 
available  for  newcomers  at  once ;  and  persons  to  whom  Preliminary 
certificates  have  been  granted  under  the  old  method  may  finish  their 
examinations  under  the  new.  The  old  method  will  be  continued, 
along  with  the  new,  through  the  examinations  of  1901,  but  not  there- 
after. Whether  the  new  method  means  a  substantial  increase  of  the 
requirements  for  admission,  as  is  feared  in  some  quarters,  or  a 
considerable  decrease,  as  is  feared  in  others,  is  yet  to  be  determined : 
much  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
examinations. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1898-99  were:  The  Dean  of  the  College;  Professors  Greenough, 
Bartlett,  de  Sumichrast,  Parker,  Channing,  Schilling,  Grandgent, 
Sabine,  and  Johnson;  Doctors  Coolidge  and  Gulick;  Messrs. 
Nichols,  Gardiner,  Hurlbut,  and  Ward;  and  the  Recorder,  Mr. 
Cram.  The  Recorder,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  was  added  to  the  Board  at  its  own  request;  meeting 
scores  of  students  every  day,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  member 
of  a  body  whose  efficiency  depends  in  great  measure  on  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  undergraduates.  Knowledge  of  the  undergraduates 
may  account  also  for  the  large  place  occupied  in  the  Board,  year 
after  year,  by  the  Department  of  English,  whose  relation  to  stu- 
dents, through  the  constant  criticism  of  written  exercises,  becomes 
singularly  intimate. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Board  closed  the  probation  of  one 
Sophomore  and  four  Freshmen,  and  suspended  two  Sophomores,  one 
for  cheating  and  one  for  disturbing  a  public  entertainment;  the 
Faculty  dismissed  one  Senior  for  refusal  to  give  his  name  to  a 
College  officer  as  well  as  for  drunkenness  and  disorder.  Three 
Juniors,  four  Sophomores,  and  nine  Freshmen  withdrew  under  pres- 
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sure  either  before  or  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  one  Sophomore  and 
one  Freshman  withdrew  before  the  pressure  was  applied. 

Much  discussion  was  created  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  whereby  four 
officers  of  the  Institute  of  1770  were  put  on  probation  for  a  disturb- 
ance at  a  "  punch  "  in  the  rooms  of  the  society.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  responsibility  was  official  and  not  personal,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  or  other  undergraduates  would  have  met  in  con- 
trolling graduate  guests,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  them,  as  principal 
officers  of  the  society,  accountable  for  the  decent  conduct  of  its 
social  meetings.  In  the  Institute,  and  in  most  College  societies, 
the  fixing  of  responsibility  is  made  difficult  by  the  transiency  of  the 
immediate  members :  before  one  set  of  officers  has  learned  its  duties, 
it  must  give  way  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  disturbances  are 
few. 

To  see  that  every  absence  from  the  class-room  is  promptly  recorded 
at  the  College  office  and  noted  in  the  appropriate  book,  and  that 
every  negligent  student  is  called  to  account,  would  require  the 
greater  part  of  one  man's  time ;  yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
and  varied  burdens  imposed  on  the  Recorder.  Finding  that  the 
unreasonable  demands  on  the  Recorder's  strength  had  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  Office,  the  President  and  Fellows,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrative  Board  appointed  an  Assistant  Recorder,  who 
entered  on  his  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  academic  year. 

As  usual,  the  Board  found  an  obstacle  to  discipline  in  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  undergraduates  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  holidays 
and  recesses.  If  none  but  students  of  poor  standing  transgressed, 
the  situation  would  be  simple ;  its  complexity  lies  in  the  failure  of 
excellent  scholars  and  their  parents  to  recognize  certain  plain  truths : 
first,  that  a  College  student  has  more  days  of  legitimate  vacation 
than  anybody  else  in  the  active  part  of  the  world;  and  next,  that 
a  good  citizen  will  submit  to  personal  inconveniences  for  the  sake  of 
the  community.  Even  instructors  are  known  to  encourage  in  the 
better  undergraduates  a  claim  to  complete  liberty,  forgetting  that  a 
grown  man's  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  binding  himself  to  duty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  the  Faculty  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  voted,  — 

••  That  every  student  in  Harvard  College  who,  in  consequence  of  being 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government,  was  absent  from  Cam- 
bridge at  the  time  of  the  Final  Examinations  and  therefore  unable  to  take 
those  examinations,  be  credited  with  a  year's  work,  ungraded. 

*  *  That  when  an  instructor  feels  able  to  return  a  provisional  grade  for 
such  students,  he  shall  return  such  grade  in  brackets.11 
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These  votes  extend  to  the  three  lower  classes  the  principle  applied 
in  June,  1898,  to  Seniors.  The  amount  of  work  with  which  each 
soldier  should  be  credited  was  fixed  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

In  June  the  Faculty  voted,  — 

•*  That  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  may  require 
<  dropped '  Freshmen  to  make  up  admission  conditions  before  returning  to 
College." 

This  vote,  though  permissive  only,  strengthens  the  hands  of  the 
Board  and  the  good  resolutions  of  the  dropped  Freshmen. 

In  my  last  report  (p.  114)  I  noted  a  long  step  of  the  Faculty 
toward  the  abolition  of  prescribed  English.  A  still  longer  step  was 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1899  :  — 

'<  Voted,  That  English  A  and  English  B  be  united  to  form  a  single  fall 
course  prescribed  for  Freshmen/1 

<*  Voted,  That  English  B  and  English  C  be  withdrawn. 

"That  all  students  who,  in  the  academic  year  1898-99,  have  passed 
English  A  with  a  grade  lower  than  B  be  required,  in  the  academic  year 
1899-1900,  to  take  a  half-course  in  English  Composition. 

"That  students  who,  in  the  academic  year  1898-99,  have  failed  to  pass 
the  prescribed  English  of  the  Sophomore  or  the  Junior  Year,  be  required 
to  make  up  this  deficiency.11 

**  Voted,  That  after  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  students  who  receive 
grade  D  in  English  A  be  required  to  take  in  the  ensuing  year  a  half-course 
in  English  Composition  in  addition  to  their  regular  elective  work.11 

"  Voted,  That  students  who  pass  an  examination  in  Rhetoric,  Composi- 
tion, and  Literature  (Catalogue  1898-99,  page  283)  with  a  grade  of  A  or 
B  be  exempt  from  the  study  of  prescribed  English  (English  A).  Students 
who  pass  this  examination  with  a  grade  lower  than  B  shall  be  exempt 
from  prescribed  English,  but  shall  be  required  to  take  before  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  Year  a  half -course  in  English  Composition  in  addition  to 
their  regular  elective  work.11 

The  abolition  of  Junior  Prescribed  English  (English  (J)  reduces 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  eighteen  courses  to 
seventeen  and  a  half ;  the  abolition  of  Sophomore  Prescribed  English 
(English  B)  for  students  of  respectable  rank  in  Freshman  Prescribed 
English  (English  A)  reduces  the  requirement  for  such  students  to 
seventeen  courses;  and  the  encouragement  to  the  anticipation  of 
Freshman  Prescribed  English  by  capable  students  points  to  the  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  the  requirement  to  sixteen  coures.  These  and 
other  indications  show  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  three-year 
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degree  is  close  upon  us.  With  a  three-year  degree,  a  requirement 
of  sixteen  courses,  or  even  of  fifteen,  is  preferable  to  a  requirement 
of  eighteen.  One  evil  in  our  present  confused  and  transitional  posi- 
tion is  the  restless  desire  of  undergraduates  to  take,  each  year,  the 
largest  permissible  number  of  courses,  or  a  number  larger  still. 
When  this  desire  is  educational,  when  it  means  that  the  student  sees 
in  the  elective  pamphlet  countless  opportunities  which  he  cannot 
cheerfully  forego,  it  is,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  encouraging;  but 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  a  mere  transfer  to  educational 
matters  of  the  principle  of  crude  "  hustling";  when  it  means  that 
studies  are  to  be  counted  off  like  tallies  in  a  ball-game;  when  it 
lowers  in  the  student's  mind  the  standard  of  an  elective  course  and 
forces  the  instructor,  because  many  of  his  students  are  carrying  six 
courses  each,  to  reduce  the  demands  of  his  own  course,  it  is  injurious 
alike  to  scholarship  and  to  character.  Ten  hours  a  week  including 
recitations  or  lectures,  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand  on  the  average 
student  for  a  single  elective  course ;  but  it  is  more  than  an  instructor 
can  exact  of  a  class  one  half  whose  members  are  carrying  six  courses 
each.  The  fact  that  in  some  courses  which  should  call  for  wide  and 
deliberate  reading  there  are  royal  coaching  roads  through  syllabuses 
and  "  seminars"  increases  the  evil.  Many  students,  it  is  true,  get 
high  marks  in  large  quantities  of  work:  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  bare  A  and  an  A  with  the  bloom  on  it ;  and  the  testimony 
of  instructors,  not  to  mention  a  priori  considerations,  indicates  that 
most  of  these  students  would  get  more  education  from  five  courses  a 
year  than  from  six.  Moreover,  as  everybody  knows,  the  legitimate 
and  wholesome  delights  of  College  life  are  not  all  concerned  with 
courses  of  study,  —  and  all  take  time.  The  undergraduate  of  good 
but  not  extraordinary  capacity  should,  with  strenuous  work,  and 
without  degradation  of  his  standard,  succeed  in  his  studies,  and 
should  have  time,  beside,  for  a  fair  share  of  those  countless  civil- 
izing and  strengthening  experiences  which  make  a  good  college  an 
incomparable  school  of  manners  and  of  character. 

Here  I  note  that  the  three  marshals  of  the  class  of  1899  took  their 
degrees  with  distinction,  one  magna  cum  laude  and  two  cum  laude ; 
that  one,  besides  graduating  cum  laude,  did  in  his  fourth  year  such 
work  as  will  probably  entitle  him  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  the  degree 
of  A.M. ;  and  that  another  had  for  three  years  done  much  work  as 
a  private  tutor.  All  were  members  of  the  University  football  team ; 
one  was  its  captain  and  a  member  also  of  the  University  base-ball 
team;  one  was  President  of  his  class;  and  each  had  as  wide 
connections,  social  and  athletic,  as  any  reasonable  youth  could  ask. 
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Whatever  bearing  these  facts  may  have  on  the  share  of  a  student's 
time  that  successful  study  demands,  they  are  a  cheerful  illustration 
of  a  truth  that  is  often  overlooked.  Few  marshals,  I  suspect,  take 
high  rank  as  scholars;  the  marshals  of  the  class  of  1899  were 
exceptional  men :  but  all  marshals,  and  nearly  all  other  men  whom 
in  the  long  run  the  students  honor  lead  active  lives.  The  social 
supremacy  of  the  loafer,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
and  the  question  about  a  candidate  for  high  office  (unless  the  office 
demands  some  peculiar  gift  of  nature  like  the  ivy  orator's)  is : 
44  What  has  he  done  for  the  class?"  The  answer  is  and  should  be 
the  answer  of  a  young  man  rather  than  an  old  one ;  and  as  such  it 
may  overrate  athletics  or  College  journalism :  but  the  question  is 
a  healthy  one;  for  it  shows  that  the  men  who  are  to  represent  a 
College  class  must  have  energy  and  self-sacrifice. 

Now  that  most  of  our  students  must  live  outside  of  the  Yard,  the 
College  dormitories  have  lost  in  part  the  hold  they  once  had  on  the 
undergraduate's  affection.  Thus  there  has  come  about  a  growing 
competition  between  College  buildings  and  luxurious  private  dormi- 
tories, a  competition  which  even  our  new  bath-rooms,  a  belated 
tribute  to  modern  civilization,  have  failed  to  check.  Two  buildings 
outside  of  the  Yard,  Conant  Hall  and  Holyoke  House,  are  not  nearly 
full ;  and  the  old  Quadrangle,  though  its  rooms  are  filled,  has  suffered 
from  the  withdrawal  of  much  that  used  to  belong  to  it  when  it  was 
the  acknowledged  centre  of  undergraduate  life.  The  richer  and  more 
fashionable  students  flock  to  an  inferior  part  of  the  city,  in  and 
about  Mount  Auburn  Street.  This  region,  because  cheap  and 
accessible,  has  become  a  nest  of  club  houses,  which  the  new  private 
dormitories  are  conveniently  near.  The  steadily  increasing  love  of 
rowing  and  the  removal  of  athletic  sports  across  the  river  have  added 
their  influence  to  that  of  the  clubs ;  the  erection  of  one  fashionable 
dormitory  has  led  to  the  erection  of  another ;  and  the  more  healthful 
and  attractive  parts  of  the  city  are  now  looked  upon  as  queer  places 
for  a  student  of  social  eminence  to  live  in.  All  this,  though  it  has 
come  to  pass  naturally,  causes  regret  to  those  who  remember  when 
a  room  in  Holworthy  was  the  goal  of  an  undergraduate's  ambition 
and  the  Yard  was  all  in  all. 

Forty-two  students,  against  twenty-three  in  1896-97  and  thirty- 
five  in  1897-98,  won  a  position  in  the  First  Group  of  holders  of 
scholarships :  — 
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Of  the  forty-two,  sixteen  belonged  to  the  class  of  1899,  eleven  to 
the  class  of  1900,  and  fifteen  to  the  class  of  1901 ;  ten  had  been 
in  the  First  Group  of  1897-98,  and  two  in  the  First  Group  of 
1896-97  but  not  in  that  of  1897-98.  Of  the  forty-two,  Massa- 
chusetts contributes  twenty-one;  New  York,  six;  Pennsylvania, 
three ;  Ohio,  three ;  Rhode  Island,  two ;  Illinois,  two ;  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  Washington,  one  each. 
The  preparatory  sources  represented  are  thirty-four:  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  appears  four  times  in  the  list;  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  three  times;  and  the  Newton  High  School,  twice. 

In  February,  1899,  to  further  the  public  honoring  of  Our  good 
scholars,  the  Faculty  voted  to  hold  early  in  the  academic  year  a 
meeting  for  the  announcement  of  scholarships,  the  presentation  of 
4(Deturs"  and  in  general  the  publication  of  academic  distinctions 
in  Harvard  College.  To  this  meeting  all  students  in  whose  honor  it 
is  called  will  be  invited.  In  a  less  formal  and  more  agreeable  manner 
the  holders  of  scholarships  in  the  First  Group  have  been  entertained 
each  year  by  some  University  officer  living  in  Boston;  and  older 
men  whom  they  would  naturally  wish  to  see  have  been  asked  to  meet 
them. 

In  1898-99,  the  principle  of  the  John  Harvard  Scholarships  was 
extended  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to  the  Second  Group  of  holders  of 
scholarships ;  and  the  scholarships  "  without  stipend  "  in  the  Second 
Group  become  known  as  Harvard  College  Scholarships.  A  table 
shows  the  numerical  relation  between  the  scholarships  with  stipend 
and  the  scholarships  without  stipend  in  the  first  two  groups :  — 

With  Stipend.  Without  Stipend. 

Group  I 22  20 

Group  II G7_  _U 

89  91 

Since  two  Harvard  College  Scholars  were  applicants  for  scholar- 
ships in  money  and  lost  such  scholarships  because  carelessly  late  in 
applying  for  them,  the  number  of  bona  fide  Harvard  College  Scholars 
is  reduced  to  sixty-nine.  These  two  cannot  be  added  to  the  number 
of  scholars  with  stipend ;  for  in  any  one  year  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships in  money  is  constant;  and,  had  they  applied  in  time,  they 
would  simply  have  crowded  out  two  other  men  —  probably  with  no 
further  loss  to  the  number  of  Harvard  College  Scholars.  Putting 
the^e  two  men  where  they  naturally  belong,  we  have  a  surprising 
result :  — 

With  Stipend.   Without  8tipend. 

Group  I 22  20 

Group  II 67  69 
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In  other  words,  of  the  highest  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
scholars  in  Harvard  College  the  number  of  those  who  earned  scholar- 
ships in  money  and  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  apply  for  each 
scholarships  appear  to  be  precisely  the  same.*  The  number  of  stu- 
dents considered  in  these  tables  affords  a  fair  basis  for  rough 
generalization ;  and  the  tables  give  an  effective  answer  to  persons 
who  maintain  that  nearly  all  the  scholarly  work  of  undergraduates  is 
work  for  money. 

If  scholarships  in  money  for  needy  students  are  ever  desirable, 
those  persons  who  believe  that  Harvard  College  has  too  many  now 
and  deplore  the  folly  of  men  and  women  who  persist  in  adding  to 
the  number  by  bequest,  may  well  consider  the  situation  in  detail. 
In  1873-74,  the  College  contained  seven  hundred  and  six  students 
and  had  the  use  of  ninety-two  scholarships ;  in  1898-99,  it  contained 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  students  and  had  the  use  of  one- 
hundred  and  twenty-five  scholarships.  In  1878  there  was  no  Gradu- 
ate School ;  in  1898,  twenty-four  scholarships  (yielding  annually  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  had,  though  given  to  the 
College  before  the  Graduate  School  existed,  been  transferred  to 
the  Graduate  School ;  and  four  scholarships  (yielding  annually  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  had,  though  intended  for  graduates  and 
undergraduates  alike,  come  to  be  regarded  as  for  graduates  only.f 

To  offset  these  losses  the  College  h.s,  besides  new  scholarships, 
the  Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  yielding  annually  about  fourteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  used  mainly  in  attracting  students 
to  Harvard  College,  whether  from  other  colleges  or  from  schools. 
About  ten  thousand  dollars  is  promised  to  persons  not  in  the 
University,  on  condition  that,  during  the  next  academic  year,  they 
shall  have  good  and  regular  standing  in  a  class  at  Harvard  College. 
About  two  thousand  more  is  awarded  to  other  first-year  students, 
whether  Freshmen  or  not,  in  the  middle  of  the  year;  and  the 
remainder  is  used  in  piecing  out  the  smaller  scholarships  and  in 
giving  moderate  aid  to  a  few  students  of  at  least  a  year's  standing 
who  have  not  won  scholarships.  The  Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  though 
it  relieves  want,  creates  want  also,  since  it  and  the  hope  of  it  increase 
the  number  of  our  needy  students.  In  this  respect  it  is  more 
dangerous  than  scholarships  are :  first,  because  it  is  more  deliber- 
ately used  in  drawing  men  to  Cambridge,  and  next  because  it  is 
rarely  given  to  men  who  can  see  their  way  without  it. 

*  It  should  be  said  that  one  John  Harvard  Scholar  on  leave  of  absence  would 
probably  hare  received  a  scholarship  "  with  stipend  "  had  he  been  in  residence. 
f  One  of  these  is  now  held  by  an  nndergradnate  at  the  giver's  request. 
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Except  Price  Greenleaf  money  and  now  and  then  a  small  award 
from  the  very  small  income  of  the  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  and  Frank 
Bolles  Memorial  Funds,  little  College  aid  is  given  to  Freshmen. 
The  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1867  goes  annually  to  a  Freshman, 
preferably  to  a  descendant  of  the  class;  the  two  Crowninshield 
Scholarships,  for  Freshmen  who  may  keep  them,  subject  to  removal 
by  the  Corporation,  throughout  their  College  course,  revert  to  Fresh- 
men every  three  or  four  years ;  and  other  scholarships  occasionally 
are  given  to  Freshmen  on  grounds  of  special  claim :  but  the  income 
of  the  larger  Beneficiary  Fund  (not  including  the  Munroe  Fund  for 
students  from  Concord,  Massachusetts),  the  income  of  the  Loan 
Fund,  and  in  general  all  scholarships  but  the  three  I  have  named 
are  reserved  for  students  of  at  least  one  year's  standing  in  Harvard 
College. 

Deducting  the  three  scholarships  that  belong  to  Freshmen,  the 
two  scholarships  actually  available  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 
alike,  the  scholarship  regularly  awarded  to  a  graduate  but  now  held 
by  an  undergraduate  at  the  giver's  request,  the  two  Eveleth  Scholar- 
ships which  must  be  awarded  to  Special  Students,  and  one  Walcott 
Scholarship  not  now  available,  we  have  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
scholarships  for  the  three  higher  classes.  Several  of  these  might  be 
assigned  to  Special  Students  —  notably  the  Henry  B.  Humphrey,  the 
Class  of  1828,  and  the  two  Warren  H.  Cudworths ;  but  as  only  one 
of  them  is  likely  to  be  so  assigned,  we  may  fairly  count  on  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  scholarships  for  three  classes,  or  about  thirty-eight 
to  a  class.  For  a  class  of  four  hundred,  thirty-eight  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive number ;  but  not  nearly  thirty-eight  to  a  class  are  awarded 
in  open  competition  among  the  men  who  need  aid.  The  fifteen 
Matthews  Scholarships,  for  example,  of  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
are  awarded  to  persons  who  intend  to  be  clergymen  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  to  sons  of  such  clergymen.  The  including  of 
sons  whatever  their  intentions  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to 
the  scope  of  these  scholarships  and  a  good  one.  Indeed  the  second 
basis  of  award  is  sounder  than  the  first;  for  intentions  change, 
whereas  ancestry  is  inevitable.  Clergymen,  moreover,  set  a  high 
value  on  the  education  of  their  children  and  can  rarely  pay  for  it 
without  hardship. 

Of  the  fifteen  Matthews  Scholarships,  only  one  was  awarded  last 
year  to  a  student  who  had  earned  any  scholarship  by  the  excellence 
of  his  College  work.  Thirty  other  scholarships  may  be  assigned  on 
grounds  of  special  claim;  and  thus,  without  reckoning  several 
scholarships  for  which   a  special   claim,  though  possible,   is  less 
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likely  to  interfere  with  free  competition,  we  have  forty-five  scholar- 
ships any  or  all  of  which  may  go  to  students  whose  standing  is 
mediocre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  twenty-eight  were  awarded  last 
year  on  grounds  of  special  claim ;  but  even  thus  only  eighty-eight 
were  left  for  the  free  competition  of  three  classes  —  or  less  than 
thirty  to  a  class. 

In  regard  to  special  claim,  there  is  an  interesting  problem. 
Suppose  a  scholarship  designed  for  students  from  Worcester  and 
applied  for  by  two  good  Worcester  men  of  whom  one  would  and  the 
other  would  not  earn  a  scholarship  by  his  rank.  Helping  the  first 
fulfils  the  letter  of  the  law  and  increases  by  one  the  number  of 
scholarships  earned  through  competition,  but  withholds  from  Worces- 
ter the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  Worcester  scholarship  :  helping  the 
second  secures  this  advantage ;  and  helping  the  second  is  the  policy 
of  the  committee  on  scholarships. 

Students  and  their  parents  are  inclined  to  regard  scholarships  as  a 
right ;  it  is  not  an  uncommon  feeling  in  mothers  that  the  failure  of 
their  boys  to  get  such  aid  means  official  corruption  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege :  yet  when  nearly  three  hundred  students  apply  for  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  scholarships  (many  of  which  are  open  to  certain  students 
only)  the  notion  that  every  undergraduate  who  is  poor  and  good  and 
Justly  used  will  get  a  scholarship  should  disappear. 

The  number  of  persons  aided  by  College  money  is  much  larger 
than  the  number  of  scholarships :  including  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  the  Loan  Fund,  the  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody 
Memorial  Fund,  the  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund,  and  the  Beneficiary 
Fund,  it  amounted  in  1898-99  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 
One  or  two  scholarships  were  divided,  —  notably  the  Henry  B. 
Humphrey,  which  as  nobody  from  Knox  County,  Maine,  applied  for 
it,  became  useful  to  five  undergraduates  from  other  parts  of  Maine. 
I  have  counted  all  loans  or  gifts,  however  small,  which  have  come 
from  College  money  through  the  College  office;  but  not  loans  or 
gifts  from  individuals,  though  passing  through  my  hands,  and  not 
loans  from  returned  scholarship  and  beneficiary  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

In  general,  a  scholarship  is  the  most  acceptable  College  aid  because 
it  is  the  most  liberal  and  because,  if  won  in  competition,  it  is  a  tangi- 
ble reward  of  intellectual  achievement.  When,  as  in  the  present 
academic  year,  excellent  Seniors  who  attained  Grade  A  in  two-fifths 
of  their  work  and  Grade  B  in  the  rest  are  crowded  out  by  men  of 
higher  rank,  it  is  clear  that  earning  a  scholarship  implies  mental 
superiority.      This    lB   **   **  should   be;   but  whoever  knows  the 
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quality  of  some  students  that  have  to  be  left  oat  must  wish  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships.  When  scholarships  hire 
men  to  come  and  starve,  or  when  they  pauperize  inferior  persons 
(as  they  are  said  to  do  in  some  schools  of  theology),  they  are  a 
curse;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  such  dangers  in  the  unrestricted 
scholarships  of  Harvard  College. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 


THE   LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  academic  year  1898-99,  the  conditions  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  so  far  as  they  need  mention  in  this 
report,  were  as  follows :  — 

In  the  reports  of  previous  years  frequent  and  insistent  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  need  of  new  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  for 
the  departments  of  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
for  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  for  Architecture,  due  to  the  stead- 
fast increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  this  School.  It  is  most 
satisfactory  to  note  that  these  several  needs  are  likely  soon  to  be  met 
by  new  buildings  or  by  the  better  equipment  of  those  now  in  use  — 
provisions  which  are  likely  to  suffice  for  the  probable  gain  in  numbers 
for  at  least  a  decade  to  come.  The  first  of  these  welcome  enlarge- 
ments to  take  definite  shape  is  that  which  relates  to  the  work  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgy.  The  nature  of  the  gifts  which  have  provided 
this  good  help  are  interesting.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

In  1889  the  late  Henry  As  tor  Carey  gave  for  the  use  of  athletic 
sports,  a  building  on  Holmes  Field,  which  was  then  the  centre  of 
that  part  of  the  College  life,  —  a  substantial  edifice  which  afforded 
large  rooms  for  a  rowing  tank,  ball  cage,  fives-court,  and  so  forth. 
When  these  sports  were  transferred  to  Soldier's  Field,  and  the  Carey 
gift  ceased  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  donor,  the  College  replaced 
it  by  a  building  on  that  Field  —  one  better  adapted,  indeed,  to  some 
of  the  purposes  Henry  Astor  Carey  had  in  mind.  This  arrangement 
enabled  the  Corporation  to  assign  to  the  Scientific  School  the  com- 
modious building  abandoned  on  Holmes  Field.  Money  to  fit  up  the 
chemical  laboratory,  lecture,  exhibition,  and  library  rooms,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  provided,  was  opportunely  received 
from  an  unrestricted  bequest  of  the  late  Edith  Rotch,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  founder  of  the  School.  There  remained,  however, 
the  need  of  a  laboratory  to  illustrate  the  practice  of  mining  and  the 
treatment  of  ores,  for  which  space  had  been  reserved  in  the  large 
Eastern  hall  originally  used  as  a  ball  cage.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  question  as  to  how  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  for  this  estab- 
lishment was  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  authorities  of  the  School.  A 
generous  gift,  w&de  *n  t°e  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Simpkins, 
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has  enabled  the  Corporation  to  complete  this  provision  for  the 
department. 

A  graduate  of  the  College,  Mr.  Simpkins  was  greatly  interested  in 
Geology.  From  1894  to  1896  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Overseers  appointed  to  visit  that  division.  Having  been  an 
athlete,  he  had  pleasant  memories  of  Holmes  Field.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  stated  that  he  hoped  to  have  some  share  in  fitting  the 
Rotch  building  for  its  new  uses.  By  the  generosity  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  this  purpose  has  been  made  good.  The  work  of  installing 
the  necessary  apparatus  is  now  under  way.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
next  academic  year  a  sufficient  number  of  appliances  will  be  ready 
for  use  to  teach  all  the  important  principles  of  treating  ores.  That 
this  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  laboratory  bearing  the  name  of  John 
Simpkins  is  a  gratification  to  all  members  of  the  University  who 
knew  the  man.  It  is  most  fit  that  his  manly  life  should  thus  be 
commemorated  in  a  place  where  generations  of  youths  are  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  vigorous  and  skilful  labor. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  in  the  project  for  the  laboratories  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  more  than  illustrate 
the  principles  involved  in  the  various  methods  of  treating  ores. 
Thus,  while  the  establishment  is  to  include  the  usual  tools,  stamps, 
vats,  and  so  forth,  so  that  samples  may  be  passed  through  the  series 
of  operations  and  the  theory  of  these  processes  thereby  made  clear, 
the  aim  will  be  to  limit  the  work  strictly  to  this  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion and  experiment.  Those  who  have  charge  of  instruction  in  this 
department  believe  that  little  relating  to  the  craft  of  this  and  other 
technical  arts,  can  or  should  be  taught  in  a  school :  the  technique  is 
profitably  learned  in  those  places  only  where  the  work  is  conducted 
with  a  view  to  profit.  Therefore  the  students  in  this  department  are 
required  to  spend  the  larger  part  of  one  of  their  long  vacations  in 
mines  and  metallurgical  works,  where  they  may  observe  the  economic 
application  of  methods  with  which  they  have  become  familiar  in  the 
laboratory. 

In  1898-99  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  students  showed 
a  slight  diminution,  the  gain  in  numbers  of  that  year  being  less  than 
two  per  cent. — considerably  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  five 
years.  At  first  it  seemed  possible  that  the  change  might  have  been 
due  to  the  announcement  of  increased  requirements.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  the  falling  off  was  due  altogether  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  Spanish  War ;  not  directly  to  the  number  of  youths  entering  the 
army,  but  through  the  disturbance  of  people's  minds  which  the  war 
entailed.     This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  registration  for 
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1899-1900  shows  a  larger  gain  than  any  other  year  save  one,  and  a 
larger  number  admitted  to  regular  standing  than  ever  before.  More- 
over, the  proportion  of  Special  or  non-matriculated  students  has 
diminished.  Until  1892  this  group  exceeded  in  numbers  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  regular  classes.  In  the  registration  of  this  year  it 
constitutes  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  An  inspection  of  the 
lists  shows  that  about  thirty  of  the  eighty  Special  students  are  thus 
classed  for  the  reason  that  they  are  mature  persons  who  are  seeking 
some  particular  opportunity  of  study ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  these 
who  are  excluded  from  the  classes  because  of  defects  of  preparation 
is  about  one  tenth  of  those  admitted  to  registration. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the  registrations, 
and  other  statistics  of  the  School  for  the  present  year  and  preceding 
years :  — 

REGISTRATION    BY    CLASSES. 


ClftM. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

to 

Not.1 

Fourth- Year.    .   .   . 
Third- Year    .... 
Second- Year.    .   .   . 

First- Year 

Specials 

Total 

1 
1 
0 
4 
29 

6 

1 

6 
16 
38 

8 

7 

12 

13 

63 

7 

9 

13 

19 

70 

11 

9 
82 

48 
81 

20 
30 
47 
45 
188 

29 
39 
45 
91 
104 

80 

27 

73 

108 

104 

80 
41 
92 
129 
76 

37 
44 

106 

132 

91 

51 
58 
98 
149 
64 

62 

69 

107 

177 

80 

35 

65 

88 

118 

181 

280 

808 

840 

868 

410 

415 

495 

REGISTRATION    KOR  A  DM  1881  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary.  Final.  Total. 

1893 8  63  71 

1894 34  97  181 

1895 51  171  222 

1896 37  221  258 

1897 59  184  243 

1898 73  184  257 

1899 89  246  335 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 
Number  of 
jean  in  attendance. 

First 43 

Second 22 

Third 10 

Fourth 4 

Fifth 1 

m  Total 80 
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The  gain  in  the  number  of  students  registered  this  year  is  parti- 
cularly important  for  the  reason  that  it  indicates  the  probable  success 
of  the  system  by  which  the  entrance  examinations  are  to  be  increased 
as  regards  the  number  and  gravity  of  subjects  required,  until  in  1903 
the  requirements  will  be  equal  to  those  of  the  College.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  for  some  years  after  these  more  rigorous  tests  began 
to  be  applied,  the  attendance,  while  gaining  in  quality,  would  for  a 
time  diminish  in  numbers.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  conclude  that 
this  diminution  will  not  take  place ;  but  the  experience  of  this  year 
affords  reason  for  hope  that  it  may  not  occur.  The  considerable 
increase  this  year  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  granted  certifi- 
cates for  preliminary  examinations  appears  to  indicate  a  further  gain 
in  the  registration  in  the  next  academic  year. 

N.  8.  SHALER,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  on  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1898-99. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  were  Pro- 
fessors Jackson,  White,  Byerly,  B.  O.  Peirce,  von  Jagemann,  Wolff, 
Hart,  Kittredge,  Mdnsterberg,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School.  The 
new  members  were  Professors  White,  Byerly,  and  Wolff,  who  replaced 
Professors  Norton,  Farlow,  and  Ashley,  the  latter  gentlemen  either 
having  retired  from  active  service  (Professor  Norton)  or  being 
absent  from  the  University  on  leave  (Professors  Farlow  and  Ashley). 
The  recurrence  of  the  * '  Sabbatical  year  "  creates  vacancies  enough 
each  year  to  secure  a  suitable  number  of  new  members  on  the  Board. 
At  the  same  time  it  not  infrequently  robs  the  Board  of  members  whose 
term  of  service  has  been  exceptionally  brief.  Professor  Kittredge 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  since  1896. 

The  Board  held  twelve  meetings,  on  an  average  twice  a  month, 
with  the  exception  of  the  winter  months,  in  which  one  meeting  was 
held  each  month.  A  few  remarks  about  the  business  of  the  Board 
are  made  upon  a  later  page.  No  cases  of  discipline  have  come 
before  the  Board  within  the  last  four  years. 

Much  information  about  the  membership  and  character  of  the 
School  may  be  given  in  tabular  form.  As  these  Tables  to  a  large 
extent  explain  themselves,  my  remarks  upon  them  will  be  brief. 

I.   Number  and  classification  of  students  (resident  and  non-resident;  stu- 
dent* doing  full  or  partial  work ;  fields  of  study ;  length  of  connection 
with  the  School ;   holders  of  Bachelor's  and  of  the  higher  degrees)  : 
1896-97,  1897-98,  1898-99. 
II.   Colleges  and  Universities  represented,  with  Degrees  held  :  1898-99. 

III.  Colleges  and  Universities  represented  by  four  or  more  graduates  in  the 

School :  1895-96,  1896-97,  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900. 

IV.  Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students :  1896-97,1897-98,1898-99. 
V.   Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1897,  1898,  1899. 

VI.    Departments  in  which  the  Higher  Degrees  were  conferred  in  1899. 
VII.   Ago  of  Masters  of  Arts  and  of  Science,  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Science:  1899. 
VIII.   Age  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  created  in  1897,  1898,  1899. 

IX.  Fellowships  and  Scholarships :   numbers  of  applicants  and  appointees  in 

1897-98,  1898-99, 1899-1900. 

X.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  on  Graduate  Students :  1887-99. 
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The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  in  1898-99  was 

three  hundred  and  thirty- six.  This  does  not  include  a  few  persons 
who  were  in  the  School  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks  at  the 
opening  of  the  year. 

Table  1.  —  Number  and  Classification  of  Students. 

189*47.  1807-98.  1808-88. 

Resident  Students  doing  fall  work  in  the  School 

for  the  whole  academic  year 194  171  218 

Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not  work- 
ing for  the  whole  year  as  resident  students  ...      96  107  103 

290    278  —  821 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships  .   ...      14  15  12 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships  .   .        2  0  8 

—  16  —     15  —     15 
Students  whose  studies  chiefly  lay  in  • 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 4  2  8 

II.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)      87  89  47 

III.  Modern  Languages  (including  Comparative 

Literature) 59  71  80 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science 58  48  54 

V.  Philosophy  (including  Education) 44  45  52 

VI.  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)    ....        2  1  4 

VII.  Music 0  1  1 

VIII.  Mathematics ^24  f  14  19 

IX.  Engineering J  (4  0 

X.  Physics 12  16  15 

XI.  Chemistry 17  17  19 

XII.  Biology i  j22  25 

XIII.  Geology /3l  {  9  9 

XIV.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  ...        1  4  1 
Unclassed  Students 7  5  7 

_                n     M                                                                  —  806  —  298  —  336 

First-year  Students 156  149  186 

Second-year  Students 71  73  72 

Third-year  Students 49  43  44 

Fourth-year  Students 21  21  20 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 9  7  14 

—  306  —  293  —  336 
A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  of  Harvard  University  and  of  no 

other  institution 112  90  118 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders  of  similar  degrees) 
of  other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity        36  41  .34 

8tudents  not  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.B. 

orS.B 158  162  184 

306     293     336 

Students  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 95  96  102 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or 

S.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  .    .      89  80  97 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Phi- 
losophy, or  Science   122  117  137 

30G    293     336 

•  For  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Graduate  Students  enrolled  in  the  various  coumes 

1  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Dean,  pp.  67-88. 
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Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  ordinarily  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  good  colleges,  and  to  a  few  other  persons 
of  maturity  who  give  evidence  of  an  equivalent  education.  Recent 
graduates  of  colleges  where  the  course  of  study  would  not  secure 
admission  at  least  to  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College,  with  or 
without  conditions,  and  men  who  come  from  unknown  institutions, 
are  commonly  not  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  but  are  expected 
to  seek  admission  as  Undergraduates,  or  as  Special  Students,  in 
Harvard  College.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  advise  candidate* 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  especially  if  they  are  recently 
graduated,  to  seek  admission  to  the  Senior  class.  The  colleges  and 
universities  that  were  represented  in  the  School  in  1898-99  are  given 
in  Tables  II  and  III. 

The  foregoing  Table  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of 
the  Students  of  the  School,  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
son for  the  three  successive  academic  years  1896-97,  1897-98, 
1898-99. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  were  in  at- 
tendance throughout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  —  including  all  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships—  were  engaged  in  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year  of  work 
(four  courses  of  advanced  grade  or  their  equivalent),  or  were  doing 
a  larger  amount  of  work.  Sixty-three  of  the  number  in  residence 
throughout  the  year  were  doing  partial  work,  which  ranged  from 
half  a  course  to  three  and  one-half  courses.  Several  of  this  class 
were  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  other  professional  occupations  in 
Cambridge  or  vicinity,  and  were  devoting  only  part  of  their  time  to 
study  in  the  Graduate  School.  Some  of  them  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  candidates  for  the  degree ;  others  hoped  to  obtain  one  of 
the  higher  degrees  at  a  subsequent  time  upon  completing  an  approved 
programme  of  studies.  Of  the  remaining  forty  Resident  Students 
thirteen  entered  after  November  1,  1898,  and  twenty-seven  withdrew 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  increase  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  students  doing  full  work  for  the  whole  year.  It  is 
these  men  mainly  that  give  the  School  its  character  and  reputation. 

The  class  of  Non-Resident  Students  included  all  holders  of  travel- 
ling fellowships  and  other  fellowships  held  by  students  away  from 
Cambridge,  and  only  three  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  registered 
for  but  half  the  year.  The  privilege  of  Non-Resident  membership  is 
carefully  guarded.  It  is  reserved  for  men  who  have  already  been  in 
residence  at  the  University  for  a  suitable  time.     The  work  of  Non- 
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Resident  Students,  whether  holders  of  fellowships  or  not,  is  carried 
on  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Departmental  committees 
under  which  the  students  are  working. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  the  several  fields  of 
learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students  chiefly  lay. 
Classification  here  is  not  always  easy,  since,  in  the  case  of  many 
students,  the  work  of  each  lies,  in  part  at  least,  in  more  than  one 
Department,  a  fact  that  cannot  be  noted  in  this  Table.  For  example, 
no  special  note  can  here  be  made  of  the  large  number  of  students  of 
Education  and  Teaching,  since  many  of  these  men  are  classified  in 
some  other  Department,  their  work  in  Education  constituting  but  a 
fraction  of  the  instruction  received.  Detailed  information  about  the 
choice  of  studies  of  Graduate  Students  in  the  several  Departments 
may  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  steady  and 
uniform  attraction  which  several  of  the  great  departments  of  learn- 
ing exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  apparent  from  the  Table. 
In  1898-99  the  subjects,  as  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
stndents  that  pursued  them,  were  — 

Modern  Languages,  Chemistry, 

History  and  Political  Science,  Physics, 

Philosophy,  Fine  Arts, 

Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Semitic*, 

Natural  History,  Music, 

Mathematics,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  the  first  eight  subjects  on  this  list 
the  order  in  each  successive  year  since  1894  has  not  varied  in  any 
particular  from  that  of  the  year  1894-95.  For  several  years,  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  School  have  been  students  of  the 
languages,  and  of  the  so-called  moral  sciences,  as  against  one-fourth 
who  have  been  students  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
sciences. 

An  inspection  of  the  next  division  of  Table  I  shows  that  the  pro- 
portion of  students  remaining  in  the  School  for  the  second  or  third 
year  has  not  increased.  As  in  the  past,  about  one-half  the  members 
of  the  School  have  been  in  the  School  but  one  year;  about  one- 
half  of  these  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  About  one-fifth  have  been  in  the  School  for  two  years 
only,  while  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  have  been  in  it  for  three  or 
more  years.  The  proportion  of  men,  however,  who  proceed  to  the 
higher  degrees  is  on  the  increa>e,  though  the  increase  is  but  slow. 
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The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to  which 
the  School  draws  its  membership  from  graduates  of  Harvard  and  other 
institutions.1  About  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the  School 
held  a  degree  from  Harvard  University,  and  about  half  of  these  held 
only  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  supplement  each  other  and  exhibit  in  detail 
the  extent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  higher 
institutions  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  II 
are  given  the  various  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  professional 
and  technical  schools,  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School 
in  1898-99,  together  with  the  degrees  these  persons  held  and  the 
number  of  different  persons  from  each  institution. 

These  Tables  show  that  Harvard  University  continues  to  draw  its 
Graduate  Students  from  the  whole  country  without  distinction,  from 
Canada,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  foreign  countries.  The  large 
increase  of  students  from  Canada  is  noteworthy,  the  number  being 
now  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1897-98,  and  quadruple  what  it 
was  in  1896-97. 

The  most  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  —  next  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  Bachelor  degrees  in  the  School,  three  hundred 
and  six  were  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  twenty-nine  Bachelor  of  Science. 
There  were  six  Masters  of  Science  and  eight  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
in  the  School. 

Among  the  facts  that  do  not  at  once  appear  from  our  Tables  ia 
the  very  significant  one  that  the  '  migration '  of  Graduate  Students 
—  i.  e.,  the  resort  to  this  University  of  men  who  have  pursued  gradu- 
ate study  elsewhere  —  is  on  the  whole  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
In  1898-99,  of  the  new  men  in  the  School,  50  had  been  Graduate 
Students  at  another  university,  and  there  are  46  in  1899-1900,  a 
larger  number  than  in  previous  years ;  and  the  number  of  men  holding 
degrees  from  two  (or  more)  universities  is  102  in  1899-1900,  as 
against  98  in  1898-99. 

1  For  detailed  information  upon  this  point  Tables  II  and  III  should  be 
consulted. 
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Table  III  shows,  among  other  things,  that  the  number  of  colleges 
that  send  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  the  Graduate  School 
is  increasing.  Leaving  Harvard  graduates  out  of  our  enumeration, 
it  appears  from  this  Table  that  in  1895-96  there  were  ten  colleges 
represented  in  the  School  by  four  or  more  graduates.  In  1896-97 
there  were  fourteen ;  in  1897-98,  eighteen;  in  1898-99,  fifteen;  in 
the  current  year  (1899-1900)  there  are  twenty-one. 

The  colleges  or  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  their 
supply  of  Graduate  Students  for  the  last  five  years,  each  sending 
four  or  more  students  every  year,  are  California,  Kansas,  Amherst, 
and  Brown.  Next  come  Wesleyan  (Conn.),  Yale,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.,  Bowdoin,  Western  Reserve,  each  of  which  has  omitted  only  one 
year  in  the  sequence  of  five  years. 

The  constant  relation  between  the  Graduate  School  and  many  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  country  as  exhibited  in  this  Table  might  well 
receive  recognition  and  win  yet  greater  stability  through  the  estab- 
lishment, by  friends  both  of  Harvard  and  of  the  colleges,  of  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  at  this  University  for  students  from  these 
colleges.  Such  foundations  would  not  only  attract  to  this  University 
an  increasing  number  of  able  men,  but  would  tend  to  promote  the 
feeling  of  cooperation  and  of  sympathy  which  should  exist  between 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Similar  foundations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  served  a  most  useful  purpose  for  many  years.    v 

Table  IV. — Birthplaces  op  Graduate  Students. 

1896-07.  1897-08.  1898-00. 

Student*  born  in  the  New  England  States 141  121  143 

Student*  born  in  other    Northern    States  east    of   the 

Mississippi  River 86  89  106 

Students  born  in  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

Hirer 18  19  15 

Students  born  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  .   .  25  26  80 

Students  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 17  18  25 

Students  born  in  other  foreign  countries 24  20  17 

Total  number  of  students 806        293        386 

This  Table  shows  that  only  about  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  students 
were  of  New  England  birth,  and  that  in  1898-99,  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  the  proportion  of  students  born  in  other  northern 
States  and  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  Canada, 
had  decidedly  increased. 
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DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1899. 

The  details  are  found  in  the  following  Table  (V),  which  gives, 
in  the  first  and  second  parts,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  three 
years  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  In  the  third  part  of  the  Table,  all 
persons  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D., 
and  S.D.)  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  previous  graduation 
as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

Table  V.  —  Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1897-99. 

1897. 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.B 14 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.M 94 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.M 0 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  Ph.D.     ...  25 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.I) 1  184        0  139        1  188 

College  Seniors  recommended  for  A.M 0  0  2 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recommended 

for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  senior  year 6  9  16 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  on 

special  courses  of  study 13  7  8 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D.  on 

special  courses  of  study 0  1  2 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  with 

a  professional  degree If  20        0     17        0    28 

Total  of  the  above  list 154 

Deduct  Graduate  students  receiving  A.B.     .    .  14 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D., 

and  S.D 140 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 57 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  previously 
graduated  elsewhere 24 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science      59  140 

*  The  number  of  persons  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actually  receive  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  In  each  year  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  do  not,  for  various 
reasons,  receive  the  degree  at  once.  Ordinarily  the  degree  is  in  these  cases 
conferred  in  a  later  year,  "as  of  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was 
made. 

f  The  practice  of  giving  the  degree  of  A.M.  with  a  professional  degree  was 
discontinued  in  1896.  This  student  had  been  a  member  of  the  Medical  School 
before  1896,  and  received  his  degree  "  as  of  1895.*' 
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Two  especially  noteworthy  facts  are  exhibited  by  this  Table.  One 
of  these  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  receive 
the  degree  of  A.M.  for  work  done  as  College  Seniors  in  excess  of 
the  requirement  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Such  men  have,  in 
reality,  completed  the  course  of  study  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
three  years,  but  mainly  for  sentimental  reasons  they  prefer  to  receive 
their  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  to  post- 
pone receiving  the  Master's  degree  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, — the 
fifth  year,  however,  being  one  in  which  no  additional  work  is 
done  for  the  degree.  The  other  interesting  fact  is  that  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  now  taken  by  men  registered  in  pro- 
fessional schools  for  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty 
of  their  school,  although  under  the  direction  of  Committees  of 
Honors  and  Higher  Degrees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  1899  these  candidates  were  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  and 
they  received  the  degree  in  Theology,  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  in  Philosophy.  The  Law  School  has  as  yet  made  no 
provision  of  this  sort ;  in  the  Medical  School  there  are  a  few  candi- 
dates who  in  a  future  year  may  come  up  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
some  branch  of  medical  research ;  their  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Committee  in  Biology. 

The  next  Table  (VI)  indicates  the  departments  or  fields  of  study 
in  which  chiefly  lay  the  work  of  the  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Table  VI. — Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Higher  Degrees  were  made  in  1899. 


Division.                Dbpabxmsht.                     a.m.         b.m.        ph.d.        s.d. 
I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 1     .  .    . 

II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

The  Classics  (Greek,  Latin)   ...    20 3 

Total  in  Ancient  Languages .   .    —  20     ....     —     3     ... 

III.  Modern  Languages : 

English 13 2 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures     1 

French 3 

Italian  and  Spanish 

Germanic  and  Romance  Philology 2 

In  more  than  one  Department 4 

Tot*l  in  Modern  Languages   .    —  21     ....     —     4     .  .    . 
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IV.  History  and  Political  Science :                         a.m.  s.m.        pb.d.       t.i 

History  and  Government 18 8   .  . 

Political  Economy 4 1    .  . 

Total  in  Hirt.  Mid  Political  8ci.    —  22  ....     —     4     .. 

V.  Philosophy 10 4 

[Education  and  Teaching 8] 

VI.  Fine  Arts 1     

VII.  Music. 

VIII.  Mathematics <i     .  .      1     

IX.  Engineering. 

X.  Physics 5 

XI.  Chemistry 5  .  .      1     .  .     8     .  . 

XII.  Biology: 

Botany 8  .  .  I    .  .      2    .  .     .  . 

Zoology 8  .  .       1 1 

Total  in  Biology _  6  —     2    —     2    — 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography 2  .  .       1 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 1 

Total  in  Geology —  2     —     2 

XIV.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .    .  .  1     

In  more  than  one  Division 10 

Professional  Students : 

Divinity  School 4 2 

Law  School 2 

Medical  School 2 


Total m  i;  28  1 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the 
twenty-three  persons  named  below.  With  each  name  are  given  the 
special  field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic 
history,  and  his  present  occupation. 

Philology.  Arthur  Oordicer  Le acock. 

„             „                   „  Classical  Philology.—  a.*.  (Syracuse  Uni».t 

Henry  Harrison  Haynes.  y,Y.)  1892,a.b.  i803,A.M.i894.-Res.Gr! 

Semitic Languages  and  History.  —  A.B.  1873,  Stud.,  18W-W,  1896-07,  and  1898-09. 

•.T.B.  {episcopal    Thtol.  School,    Cam.  Instructor  in  Greek,  Phillip*  Exeter  Acad- 

bridge)  1877,  a.m.  1887.— R*s.  Gr.  Stud.,  emy,  N.H. 
1886-08, 1898-09. 

Profe^or  of  Hebrew  and  OldTcstament  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel. 

k££to£UCM^  Ctalrnl  Philology.  -A.B.  1893.  A.M.  1894.- 

i^S&tie^^  Jfe£-  *■""*  Nou-ttc..  *«d., 

UniTersity,Cal.  Infractor  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  this  Uni- 

Bekjamin  Oliver  Foster.  rewity. 
Classical  Philology.— A.*.(Ul«nd  Stanford 

Jr.  F«*>.,  Cb/.yi805,  a.m.  1807.  -  Res.  Gr.  Georoe  Wyllys  Benedict. 

Stod.,  1896-00.  English    Philology.—  a. b.  {Unir.  of  Ver- 

Kow  stadying  Classical  Philology  at  the  mont)  1893,  a.m.  1897.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  1896-00. 

,  as  Parker  Fellow.  Instructor  in  English, Brown  Unirersity,R.I. 
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Will  David  Howe. 

English  Philology.  —  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.)  1898,  A.B.  1896.  a.m.  1897. 
—  Ret.  Or.  Stud.  ,1894-96  and  1896-99. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe. 
Germanic  Philology.— ph. a.  (Univ.  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.)  1889,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1898, 
a.m.  1897.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-99. 
Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Langua- 
•  ges,  Uniyersity  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Murray  Anthony  Potter. 
Romance  Philology.— A.B.  1896,  a.m.  1897.— 

Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1896-99. 
A **i*tant  Professor  of  French,  Dartmouth 

College,  N.H. 

Philosophy. 

John  Elop  Boodin. 
Theology.— A.B.  (Brown  Univ.,  R.J.)  1896, 

a.m.  (ibid.)  1896.—  8tud.f  Harrard  Divinity 

School.  1897-99. 
Now  studying  Philosophy  at  this  University, 

as  James  Walker  Fellow. 

Herman  Harrell  Horne. 

Theology.— a.b.  (Univ.  of  North  Carolina) 
1895,  a.m.  (ftitf.)  1896,  A.M.  1897.  —  Stud., 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  1896-99. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy  .Dartmouth  College, 
N.H. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry. 

Ethics.  —  A.B. (Princeton  Univ.,  jr.J.)19M, 
A.M.1897.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-98;  Stud., 
H  rvard  Divinity  School,  1898-99. 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Williams  College. 

Arthur  Henry  Pierce. 
Psychology.— a.b.    (Amherst  (hit.)    1888, 

a.m.  1892.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-94. 
Rufus  B.  Kellogg  University  Fellow  and 

Lecturer,  Amherst  College. 

William  Bricum  S  a  very. 
Theoretical     Ethics.  — a.b.  (Brown   Untr., 

R.I.)  1896.  a.m.  1897.— Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

1896-97  and  1898-99 ;  Non-Res.  8tud.,  1897- 

98. 
Assistant  in  Philosophy  and   Student  of 

Divinity  at  this  University. 

Wilmon  Henry  Sheldon. 
Metaphysir*.  -A.B.  1896,  A.M.  1896.  — Res. 

Gr  Stud.,  1896-99. 
A««i«tant  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 


History. 

Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

American  Colonial  History,  —  a.  b.  1896,  a.m. 
1896.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-97  and  1896- 
99;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1897-98. 

Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Louis  Clinton  Hatch. 
American  History  from  1776  to  1861.— a.b. 

(Bowdoin  Coll..  Me.)  1896,  a.b.  1896,  a.m. 

1897 — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-99. 
Now  travelling  in  Europe. 

Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme. 
English  Constitutional   History  to  1877  — 

A.B.  (McGlll  Univ.,  Que.)  1896,  A.M.  1(197. 

—Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-99. 
Now  studying  History  in  England,  as  Harris 

Fellow. 

Political  Science. 

Frederick  Redman  Clow. 
Public  Finance.— a.b.  ( CarUton  CoU. ,  Mnn . ) 

1889,  A.B.  1891,  A.M.  (CarUton  OolL)  1892. 

a.m.  1892.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-92  and 

1893-96. 
Teacher  of  History  and  Economics,  State 

Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Chemistry. 

Gregory  Paul  Baxter. 
Inorganic  Chemistry  —a.b.  1896,  a.m.  1897. 

—  Re«.  Gr.  Stud..  1896-99. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  llaverford  College 

Gilbert  Newton  Lewis. 

Physical  Chemistry.— a.b.  1896,  a.m.  1898. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-07  and  1896-09. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  this  University. 

John  Percival  Sylvester. 
Organic  Chemistry.  —  a.b.  1896,  a.m.  1896.  — 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-99. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ohio  University. 

Biology. 

Edward  Charles  Jeffrkt. 
Botany.  — a.b. ( Univ.  of  Toronto,  OnL)  1888. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-99. 

Lecturer  in  Biology  (in  charge  of  Botany), 
University  of  Toronto. 

Edwin  Mead  Wilcox. 
Botany.  — 8.B.  (Ohio  Stat*  Univ.)  1896,  a.m. 

1898 — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-99. 
Now  studying  Economic  Botany  in  the  East, 

as  Edwin  F.  Atkins  Fellow. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  one 
candidate :  — 

Biology. 

JlTRTI'S    WAT80N    FOLSOM. 
Zoology.  —  s.B.  1896.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-99. 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Antioch  College,  O. 

Of  these  twenty-three  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  seventeen  —  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  —  are  now  engaged  in  the  active 
pursuit  of  a  profession  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  completed 
their  preparatory   professional   study.     All   of  the   seventeen  are 
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teachers  either  in  colleges  or  universities  (five  axe  professors,  ten 
are  instructors)  or  in  secondary  institutions  (two).  Two  only  of 
these  teachers  are  in  the  service  of  this  University  (as  instructors). 
Pour  of  the  remaining  six  are  continuing  their  studies  or  investi- 
gations abroad,  three  being  holders  of  fellowships.  Finally,  two 
others  are  at  this  University,  one  a  student  of  divinity,  the  other  a 
student  of  philosophy.  The  past  has  shown  that  the  holder  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  this  University  is  able  almost 
invariably  to  obtain  upon  graduation  an  important  position  in  an 
American  college  or  university  or  in  a  secondary  institution  of  the 
highest  grade. 

With  respect  to  the  academic  history  of  these  men  it  may  be  noted 
that  all  held  a  degree  in  arts  before  receiving  the  Doctor's  degree ; 
that  all  save  one  held  the  A.B.  (and  he  was  a  Harvard  Master  of 
Arts) ;  that  all  save  two  held  a  Harvard  degree  (A.M.  only,  nine; 
A.B.  and  A.M.,  twelve). 

In  the  case  of  six  candidates  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  candidate  had  received  the  Harvard  A.B.  or  had  been  admitted 
to  equivalent  standing.  Of  the  remainder  four  were  A.B.'s  (or  its 
equivalent)  of  four  years'  standing,  and  twelve  A.B.'s  of  three 
years'  standing;  one  was  an  A.B.  of  only  two  years'  standing. 
The  period  of  resident  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree  was  either  two 
years  (four  candidates),  three  years  (fourteen  candidates),  or  four 
years  (four  candidates).  One  only  of  the  Doctors  had  been  but  a 
single  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  The  average  period  of 
study  for  the  degree  is  thus  exactly  three  years.  It  appears  from 
these  statistics,  taken  with  those  of  previous  years,  that  candidates 
for  the  Harvard  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  normally  devote 
three  years  to  preparation  for  the  degree,  and  that  two  of  these 
years  are  regularly  passed  at  this  University. 

The  single  candidate  for  the  degre  of  Doctor  of  Science,  a  Harvard 
S.B.  of  four  years'  standing,  who  had  been  a  Resident  Student  for 
four  years  before  proceeding  to  the  degree,  is  now  a  professor  in  a 
Western  college. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  much  interest  in  the  effort  to 
bring  down  the  age  at  which  young  men  may  complete  the  period  of 
their  undergraduate  study  and  in  consequence  be  enabled  to  enter 
active  life,  statistics  as  to  the  age  at  which  men  are  now  receiv- 
ing the  higher  degrees  at  this  University  are  of  interest.  These  are 
given  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII. 
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Table  VII. — Age  op  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  the 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy:  1899. 


21 

22 
12 

1 
1 

23 

18 
1 
4 

24 
2 

25 

26 

27 

28 
ororer 

Total. 

A.M.'s 

S.M/8 

4 

4 
3 
3 

12 

2 

6 

1 

29 
1 

8 

97 
6 

21 

Ph.D/s 

The  average  age  of  Masters  of  Arts,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
men  over  twenty-eight  years  old  —  who  are  distinctly  exceptional  — 
for  the  past  three  years  is  almost  exactly  twenty-four  years. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  are  of  course  older,  but  the  subjoined 
table  (for  the  three  years,  1897,  1898,  and  1899)  shows  that  their 
age  is  at  least  not  increasing. 

Table  VIII.  —  Age  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  created  in 
1897,  1898,  and  1899. 


22 

28 

24 

. 

- 

27 

28 
ororer 

1897 

3 

1 

2 

1 
4 
3 

4 
2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

15 
15 

8 

1898  .  .    

1 
1 

4 

1899 

In  the  President's  Report  for  1897-98  (page  33),  a  remark  is 
made  upon  the  Table  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (page 
139)  which  shows  the  age  of  Masters  of  Arts,  Masters  of  Science, 
and  Doctors  of  Philosophy  created  in  1898:  "The  figures  are 
formidable.  49  men  out  of  121  were  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  more  than  half  the  entire  number  were  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  or  over.  For  such  men  two-fifths  of  their  seventy  years  are 
over  before  they  are  able  to  support  themselves."  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  Graduate  Students, 
before  taking  up  or  continuing  advanced  study  at  the  University, 
•have  already  successfully  filled  important  positions  as  teachers  and 
have  supported  themselves.  An  examination  of  the  annual  catalogue 
of  the  Graduate  School  brings  out  this  fact.  The  composition  of  the 
Graduate  School  thus  differs  from  that  of  the  Professional  Schools, 
where  nearly  every  student  is  learning  his  profession.  Many  of  our 
Graduate  Students  have  already  learned  their  profession,  and  resort 
to  the  School  mainly  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  detail  of  their 
work,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  rapid  advancement  or  for  a  wider 
field  of  activ/fy„ 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1898-99 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  chiefly 
in  Jnne  1898.  Similarly  the  appointments  for  the  current  year 
1899-1900  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic  year 
covered  by  the  present  Report.  The  recommendations  to  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  Other  Aids 
for  Graduate  Students,  and  thus  form  a  part  of  the  business  of  that 
Faculty.  But  as  the  persons  appointed  are  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  information  on  this  subject  has  always  been  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Twenty-five  fellowships  and  fifty-one  scholarships*  were  held 
by  students  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1898-99.  With  the  fellow- 
ships are  included  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships  without  stipend; 
in  1898-99  there  were  three  appointments  to  these  fellowships. 
Twelve  of  the  fellowships  (as  against  fifteen  in  1897-98),  includ- 
ing the  three  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non-Resident 
Students  who  pursued  their  studies  abroad,  —  in  England  (1), 
France  (3),  Germany  (6),  Russia  (1),  and  Greece  (1).  Thirteen 
of  the  fellowships  and  all  the  scholarships  were  held  by  Resident 
Students.  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  holders  of  these  appoint- 
ments was  $23,050. 

For  1899-1900  appointments  have  been  made  to  thirty-two 
fellowships  and  to  sixty-one  scholarships  ;f  the  expenditure  involved 
is  $30,800  (but  see  p.  155). 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  during  the  two  academio 
years  1898-99  and  1899-1900,  with  statements  as  to  the  present 
occupation  of  each,  follow.  The  fellowships  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  foundation. 

*  Or  —  exclusive  of  the  three  John  Harvard  fellowships ;  the  Hemenway  fel- 
lowship, the  Ricardo  fellowship  (scholarship),  the  Virginia  Barret  Qibbs  scholar- 
ship, and  the  scholarships  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
the  nominations  to  which  are  subject  to  conditions  —  twenty  fellowships  and 
forty-eight  scholarships. 

f  The  fellowships  include  three  John  Harvard  fellowships,  eight  new  Austin 
teaching  fellowships,  and  the  Atkins  fellowship  (for  1899-1900  only).  One  of 
the  Whiting  fellowships  and  the  Hemenway  fellowship  are  vacant  (November, 
1899). 

The  scholarships  include  the  new  Weld  scholarship,  the  eight  new  Austin 
scholarships  for  teachers,  a  special  University  scholarship,  the  Virginia  Barret 
Gibbs  scholarship,  and  the  scholarships  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.     A  Thayer  scholarship  is  vacant. 
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18vS-M. 


Murray  Anthony  Potter. 


18M-1MO. 


Hsrris  Fellowship. 


a.b.  1806,  a.m.  1807,  PH.D.  (Bom aiice  Phil- 
ology) 1800.  —  Ren.  Or.  Brad.,  1806-08.— 
Townsend  Scholar,  1807-08.  —  Student  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Comparative 
Literature  at  thin  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Frencn,  Dartmouth 
College. 


Norman  Maclarrn  Trknholme. 

A.B.  {McOill  Univ.,  Que.)  1806,  A.M.  1807, 
PH.D.  (History)  1800.—  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
189640.— Edward  Russell  Scholar,  1806- 
07;  Thayer  Scholar,  1807-08.  —  Assistant 
in  History,  1808-00. 

Student  of  History,  in  England. 


Sogers  Fellowships. 


Arthur  Stoddard  Coolry. 

Reappointed. 

A.B.  (Amherst  Or>ll.)  1801,  a.m.  1808,  PH.D. 
(Classical  Philology)  1806.  —  Res.  Gr. 
8tud.,  1802-07;  Non-Re*.  Stud.,  1807-00. 
—Thayer  Scholar,  1803-04;  Suattuck 
Scholar,  1804-05:  Morgan  Fellow,  1805- 
06.  — Instructor  in  Greek,  1806-07.  —  Stu- 
dent of  Classical  Philology  and  Archae- 
ology, at  Athens. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  Falrmount 
College,  Kan. 

Macy  Millmore  Skinner. 

Reappointed. 

A.B.  1804.  a.m.  1805, ph.d.  (Semitic  Langua- 
ges and  History)  1807.—  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1804-07 ;  Non-Re*. Stud..  1807-00.  —  Town- 
send  Scholar,  180445:  University  Scholar, 
1805-06;  8hattuck  Scholar,  1896-07.  — 
Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  1804-07. 
—  Student  of  Semitic  Languages  aud  His- 
tory, in  Strasburg  (1807-08),  and  in  Berlin 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German,  at  this 
University. 


Sidney  Bradshaw  Kay. 
(See  Parker  Fellowships,  1808-00.) 


PRESCOTT  OrDB   SKINNER. 
a.b.  1806,  a.m.  1807.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806- 
08.  —  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian, 
1807-00. 
Student  of  Romance  Philology,  in  Paris. 


Parker  Fellowships. 


Frank  Watts  Bancroft. 

8.B.  (  Univ.  o/  California)  1804,  S.M.  {ibid.) 
1806,  A.M.  1807,  PH.D.  (Biology)  1898.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-98;  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1808-00.  —  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar, 
1806-07;  Morgan  Fellow,  1807-08.  —  Stu- 
dent  of  Zotflogy,  in  Berlin. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  as 
Parker  Fellow.  Appointed  to  an  instruct- 
orship  in  the  Unlrcrsity  of  California. 

Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay. 
A.B.  1806,  a.m.  1897.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806- 

08;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1808-00.  —  Assistant 

in  nistory,  1806-08.  —  Student  of  History, 

in  Pari*. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  as 

Rogers  Fellow. 

John  Albrecht  Walz. 

Reappointed. 

A.m.  (Northiceetem  Univ^  III.)  1892,  a.m. 
1805,  PH.D.  (Germanic  Philology)  1897.— 
Res.  (Jr.  Stud.,  1894-07;  Non-Re-.  Stud., 
1807-99.  —  Scholar  of  the  Hanrard  Club  of 
Chicago,  1894-95.  —  Instructor  in  German, 
1895-07.  —  Student  of  Germanic  Philology 
and  Literature,  in  Berlin. 

Instructor  in  German,  Western  Reserve 
University,  O. 

John  Andreas  Widtsor. 

8.B.  1804.— Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
on  leave  of  ab*ence ;  Chemist,  1894-98,  to 
the  U.S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  Utah.  —  Xon-R™.  Stud.,  1898-99.— 
Student  of  Chemistry,  at  (ititrinfren. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  Hamburg,  as 
Parker  Fellow, 


Frank  Watts  Bancroft. 
Reappointed. 


Benjamin  Oliver  Foster. 

a.b.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Unit.,  Oal.)  1806, 
a.m.  1807, ph.d.  (Classical  Philology)  1800, 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1806-00.  —  University 
Scholar,  1805-06;  Townsend  Scholar. 
1806-07;  Thayer  Scholar,  1807-00. 

Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  Rome. 

Earle  Raymond  Hrdrick. 
(See  Morgan  Fellowships,  1806-00.) 


John  Andreas  Widtsor. 
Reappointed. 
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John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

Charles  Sumner  Griffin.  Jesse  Mors  Greenman. 

A.B.  ( Unit,  of  Kanotu)  1894,  a.b.  1886,  A.M.  s.B.  (Unit,  of  Pennntlwtnia)  189*, 6.M.  1189. 

1896. -Ret.    Or.    Stud.,  1895-96:   Nob.  —  Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1896-99.  — Assistant  Is 

Res.  Stud.,  1896-99.  —  University  Scholar,  the  Gray  Herbarium,  1894-99. 

1  *95-96.  —  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  8tudent  of  Botany,  in  Berlin. 

1896-96.—  Student  of  Economic!  In  Europe. 
Instructor  In    Economics,  Imperial    unl- 

versity,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

James  Walker  Fellowahip. 

Arthur  Okckrh  Lovejoy.  John  Elof  Boodih. 

a-b.  (Univ.  of  California)  1899,  A.M.  1897 —  a.b.  (Brown  Unto.,  R.I.)  1896,  a.m.  (ibid.) 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1895-96;  Non-Re*.  8tud.,  1896,  PH.D.  (Philosophy)  1899.  —  Student 

1896-99. — Scholar  of  the  lianrard  Club  of  In  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1897-99. 

8an  Francieco,  1895-96;  University  8chol-  8todent  of  Philosophy,  at  this  University. 

ar,  1897-98.—  Student  of  Philosophy,  In 

Paris. 
Amstant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal. 

Morgan  Fellowship!. 

Am  a  decs  William  Grabau.  Amadeus  William  Gbabau. 

s.b.    (Ma—achu*etU    InttituU    of    Tech.  BvtppoinUd. 
nology)  1896,  s.M.  1898.  —  Res.  Or.  Stod., 
1897-99.— Thayer  Scholar,  1897-98.— Stu- 
dent of  Palaeontology,  at  this  University. 

Now  continuing  his   studies   at  this  Uni- 
versity, as  Morgan  Fellow. 

Earlb  Raymond  Hbdrick.  Campbbll  Bonner. 

a.b.  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  1896,  a.m.  1898 a.b.  (  Vandtrbilt  Unit.,  Tenn.)  1896.  A.M. 

Res.Gr.  Stud.,1897-99.  — Shattuck  Scholar,  (ibid.)  1897,  a  m.  1896.  —  Res.  Or.  Stud., 

1997-98.  —  Student  of  Mathematics,  at  this  1897-99.  —  University   Scholar,    1897-98 ; 

University.  George  and  Martha  Derby  Scholar,  1896-99. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  GOttingen,  as  Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  this  Uni- 

Parker  Fellow.  versity. 

Edward  Charles  Jbftrey.  Arthur  Charles  Lewis  Brown. 

a.b.  (Univ. of  Toronto,  (ML)  1888 ph.d.  a-B.  (ffobart  Coll.,  &.Y.)  1893,  a.b.  1894. 

(Biology)  1899.  —  Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1896-99.  a.m.  1895.  — Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1894-96  an) 

—Student  of  Botany,  at  this  University.  1898-99.  —  University  Scholar,  1894-95. 

Lecturer  In  Biology  (in  charge  of  Botany),  8tudent  of  English,  at  this  University. 
University  of  Toronto. 

William  Brioos  Bavert.  Fred  Monroe  Tisdel. 

A.B.(Amm{7*riF.,£./.)  1896,  a.m.  1897,  ph.d.  A.B.  (SbrthwtvUm   Univ.,  77/.)  1891,  A.M. 

(Philosophy)  1899.— Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1896-  (Uuiv.  of  Wisconsin)  1893,  a.m.  1884.— 

97  and  1898-99;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1897-98.  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 

— James  Walker  Fellow,  1897-96.  —  Assis-  tory,  1895-98,  Oberlln  Coll.,  O.  —  Res.  Gr. 

tant  in  Philosophy,  1896-97.  —  Student  of  Stud.,    1893-95    and    1898-99.  —  Shattuck 

Philosophy,  at  this  University.  Scholar,  1894-95 ;  Thayer  Scholar,  1898-99. 

Junior  Divinity  Student  and  Assistant  in  Student  of  English  and  Comparative  Liters- 
Philosophy,  at  this  University.  ture,  at  this  University. 


John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 

Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown.  George  Washington  Pierce. 

BtappoinUd.  (See  Whiting  Fellowships,  1898-99.) 

AA.  (Amherst  Coil.)  1889,  a.m.  1896.  — Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1894-99.  —  Towmend  Scholar, 

1898-97.— Student  of  Physics  at  this  Uni- 

versity. 
Assistant  in  Physics,  at  this  University. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 
John  Edward  Georoe.  Frederick  Alexander  Bitshbr. 

tevppoinUd.  litt.b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.,  If. II.)  1894,  a.m. 

ph.b.  (Northwestern  Univ.,  III.)  1895,  a.m.  1898.  —  Re«.  Or.   Stud.,    1897-99.— Uni- 

1W7.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-96;  Non-Res.  versity     Scholar,      1897-98;      Townsend 

fend,  1898-99.  — Student  of  the   Ethical  Scholar,  1898-99. 

Problems  of  Society,  at  this  University  Student  of  Economics,  at  this  University. 

(1897-98),  and  iu  Germany  (1898-99). 
SagMged    in   sociological   investigation,  in 

Chicago. 
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1808-09.  19M-1MO. 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

William  Lton  Mackenzie  King.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King. 

A.B.  (Unit,  of  Toronto,  Ont.)  1896,  ll.b.  Reappointed, 

(ibid.)  1806,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1897,  A.M.  1898. 

—  Res.  6r.  Stad.,  1897-99.  —  Townsend 
Scholar,  1897-98.  —  Student  of  Political 
Economy  at  this  Unlrerslty. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  In  London,  as 
Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellow. 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

JTO  appointment.  WlLLIAM   BBNNETT   MUNBO. 

a.m.  (Queen' m  Unit.,  Ont.)  1896,  LL.B.  (ibid.) 

1897,  a.m.  1899.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-99. 

—  University  Scholar,  1898-49. 
Student  of  History  and  Political  Science,  at 

this  University. 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 

George  Henry  Boss.  George  Henry  Bomb. 

ra.B.  (Univ.  of  California)  1894.  —  Res.  Reappointed. 

Or.  Stud.,  1896-49.  —  Student  of  Bthics 
Id  its  relations  to  Jurisprudence  at  this 
University. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uni- 
versity, as  Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Me- 
morial Fellow. 

Hemonway  Fellowship. 

ROLAND  BurraoB  DiXON.  Appointment    for    1899-1900     not     pet 

A.B.  1897,  a.m.  1899.  -  Res.  Gr.  Stud..  1897-  announced. 

99.— Assistant  in  Anthropology,  1898-49. 

—  Student  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  at  this  University. 

Assistant  in  Anthropology,  and  Student  of 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  at 

this  University. 
[Appointed  March  16,  1899.] 

John  Harvard  Fellowships. 

George  Kapall  Notbs.  George  Rapall  Notbs. 

A3. 1894,  a.m.  1896.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,1894-98 ;  Reappointed. 

Non-Res.  Stud.,  1898-09.  —James  Savage 

Scholar,  1896-97 :  Thayer  Scholar,  1897-98. 

—Student  of  Slavic   Languages   in   St. 

Petersburg. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  in  St.  Petersburg, 

as  John  Harvard  Fellow. 

Joseph  Trumbull  Stickney.  Joseph  Trumbull  Stickmbt. 

A.B.  1896. — Non-Res.  Stud .,  1898-99.  —  Stu-  Reappointed. 

dent  of  Classical  Philology  and  Sanskrit 

in  Paris. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Paris,  as  John 

Harvard  Fellow. 

James  Kelsbt  Whittemorb.  Edward  Kbnnard  Rand. 

Reappointed.  a.b.   1894,   a.m.    1896 — Res.   Div.    Stud., 


A3.  1896,  A.M.  1896.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896- 
97;  Non-Re*.  Stud.,  1897-98.  —  Instructor  Student  of  Late  Latin,  at  the  University  of 

in    Mathematics,    1896-97— Student     of  Munich. 

Mathematics,  in  Paris  (1897-98),  and  in 
GMngen  (189*49). 

Instructor   in    Mathematics,    at   this   Uni- 
versity. 
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Whiting  Fellowships. 

Johit  Emerson  Burbank.  Edwin  Plimpton  Adams. 

S.B.  (BsloU  Ooll.,  Wit.)  1899. 


a-b.  (Bowdoin  Coll.,  Me.)  1896,  a.m.  (ibid.)  Student  oi  Phytic*  and  Mathematics,  at  this 

1897.  a.m.  18W.  —  Be*.  Or.  8tud.,  1897-99.  UnlTeraity. 

—  Student  of  Phytic*  at  this  University. 
Infractor  iu  Physics,  Bowdoin  College. 

Harold  Edwards.  Edward  Maurice  Montchyk. 

Reappointed.  bj.  ( Univ.  of  Colorado)  1899. 

A.m.    1896.—  Be*.    Gr.    Stud.,    1896-99.  _  Student  of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  at  thia 

Thayer   Scholar,    1806-87.  —  8tudeot    of  University. 

Physic*  at  this  University. 

With  the  Gvneral  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, X.  Y. 

Oborge  Washington  Pirrcb.  One  vacancy. 

ava.  (Univ.  of  Texas)  im,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1894. 

—  Ren.  Gr.  Stud.,  Feb.  1808-89. —Student 
of  Pbyaics,  at  tfai*  University. 

Now  continuing  hit  studio*   at   thia  Uni* 
Teraity,  as  John  Tyndail  Scholar. 

Sicardo  Fellowship. 

Fbajtk  Hbmdrick.  yo  appointment  i$  mads  for  1 899-1 9<Xk 

A.B.  1897.  —  Bet.  Or.  Stud.,  1898-99;  Stu- 
dent, Harrard  Law  School,  1897-99.— 
Student  of  Economic*  and  Law  at  thia 
University. 
Now  atadyfaf  Law,  associated  with  the  firm 
of  Story,  Thorndike,  and  Palmer,  Boston. 

Edwin  F.  Atkins  Fellowship  (specUl  lor  1899-1900). 

Edwin  Mead  Wilcox. 
S.B.  ( Ohio  Stats  Unit.)  1896,  A.M.  1898,  FH  J>. 

(Biology)  1899 Bee.  Or.  Stud.,  1897-99. 

—James  Savage  Scholar,  1897-98;  Thayer 

Scholar,  1898-99. 
Student  of  Economic  Botany,  m  the  Beat. 

Ten  of  the  twenty-four  holders  of  fellowships  in  1898-99  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching,  all  in  colleges  or  universities  (including  three  at 
this  University).  One  is  engaged  in  sociological  investigation  in 
Chicago.  One  is  studying  law  in  Boston,  and  preparing  for  publica- 
tion the  results  of  his  work  as  fellow.  The  remainder — thirteen — 
are  continuing  their  studies, — at  this  University  (five)  or  abroad 
(seven).  Seven  only,  of  the  whole  number,  hold  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Ten  of  the  fellowship  holders  in  1898-99  have  similiar  appointments 
for  the  current  year. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:    APPLICATIONS  AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  usual  statistics  relative  to  the  appli- 
cations and  appointments  for  the  three  successive  years,  1897-98, 
1898-99,  and  1899-1900  :  — 


Table  IX. — Fellowships  and  Scholarships  (1897-99). 
1.    Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  pro- 

•  motion 

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment .  . 
Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships 

Appointed  instructors  or  assistants  .... 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
without  receiving  any  of  the  above-named 
appointments 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harvard 
College 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in 

the  year  following  their  applications  .   . 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


1807-08. 


50 
225 
29  804 

21 
50 
20    91 


89 


55 

8 
10    78 

162 
142 

804 


47 
222 
88  807 

20 
48 
14     82 

2 

80 


76 

4 

5    85 


165 
142 

807 


1809-1800. 


48 
230 
76  354 

20* 

58 

21     99 

1 


64 

11 
3    78 

176 
178 

854 


•  This  figure  does  not  include  the  eight  Austin  teaching  fellowships  estab- 
lished in  1899;  the  three  John  Harvard  fellowships;  or  the  (special)  Atkins 
fellowship. 
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2.    Classification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees. 


Students  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  or  Political 

Science 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry 

Students  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified  .   . 


Students  in  the  Graduate  School 

Students  in  Harvard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  University 

Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the 
University 

Persons  never  previously  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity   


Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  not 
already  graduated  elsewhere 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other 
non-graduates 


1807-46.         18W-W.       1999-1990. 


101 

108 

60 

38 

2 


304 

104 

29 

6 

27 


138 
304 

38 

23 

187 

21 

85 
804 


107 

106 
55 
85 

4 


307 

115 

25 

6 

28 

188 


807 

85 
21 

207 

19 

25 
307 


68 

43 
6 
1 


13 
68 


16 
5 

42 

5 

0 
68 


1 

132 

119 

62 

87 

4 

354 

HI 


28 

169 
354 

37 

15 

244 

26 

32 
354 


25 

24 

17 
11 

1 

78 

51 
2 

1 


21 

78 

15 
5 

54 
2 

2 

78 
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The  Table  (EX)  suggests  many  comments.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants in  1899  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  was  much  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year,  applicants  in  the  divisions  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages  being  especially  numerous.  Of  applicants  who 
were  or  had  been  members  of  the  Graduate  School  about  one-half 
received  an  appointment.  Of  those  who  had  never  previously  been 
members  of  the  University  about  one  in  six  was  successful.  Of  appli- 
cants who  hold  a  Harvard  bachelor's  degree  about  two  in  five  were 
successful,  while  of  the  very  large  number  of  those  who  hold  no 
bachelor's  degree  from  Harvard  about  one  in  five  received  an  appoint- 
ment. It  appears  from  these  proportions,  which  vary  only  slightly 
from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  an  applicant  to  be  the 
holder  of  a  Harvard  bachelor's  degree  or  to  have  spent  a  period  of 
time  in  study  at  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  num- 
ber of  appointments  of  men  who  do  not  hold  the  first  degree  of  arts 
from  Harvard  (fifty-four  appointments  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  applicants  in  1899)  shows  that  the  graduates  of  other  colleges 
are  by  no  means  discriminated  against. 

INSTRUCTORSHIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School  serve 
the  University  as  instructors  and  assistants  by  regular  appointment 
of  the  Corporation.  These  men  find  time  both  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  advanced  work  (often  of  research),  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion, or  to  aid  other  teachers  in  their  instruction.  The  amount  of 
their  work  in  the  School  varies  from  a  "half-course"  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  "  full  work"  (four  courses).  In  1898-99  five 
members  of  the  School  were  appointed  to  instructorships  and  thirty- 
eight  to  assistantships ;  in  the  current  year  there  are  five  instructors 
and  thirty- five  assistants  under  appointment  of  the  Corporation. 
Besides  these  thirty-five  assistants  there  are  eight  Austin  teaching 
fellows,  three  only  of  whom,  however,  are  members  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  Table  (IX)  shows  that  many  of  the  annual  appoint- 
ments to  these  positions  are  made  from  among  applicants  for 
fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  members  of  the  School  in 
1898-99,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  —  about  thirty-four  per  cent.,  a 
lower  percentage  than  in  previous  years  —  were  holders  either  of 
instructorships,  assistantships,  fellowships  with  stipends,  or  scholar- 
ships. In  this  count  no  note  is  taken  of  proctorships  and  other 
similar  appointments  by  which  students  in  the  School  may  reduce 
their  expenses. 
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NEW  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  year  1898-99  was  marked  by  the  foundation  of  several 
new  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Of  these  the  Austin  teaching 
fellowships  and  the  Austin  scholarships  for  teachers  are  new  depar- 
tures. AlS  these  scholarships  and  fellowships  were  established 
late  in  the  year,  appointments  to  them  were  first  made  for  the 
academic  year  1899-1900. 

Until  the  current  academic  year  the  number  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  had  remained  almost  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  seven 
years,  though  the  membership  of  the  School  had  constantly  increased 
within  that  period,  so  that  it  was  in  1898-99  (and  is  in  the  present 
year)  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  it  was  in  1893.  In  1892-98 
with  a  membership  of  214  (Resident,  198;  Non-Resident,  16) 
$22,850  was  given  in  fellowships  and  scholarships  (22  fellowships, 
$12,000 ;  48  scholarships,  $10,820).  In  1898r-99,  with  a  member- 
ship of  336  (Resident,  321;  Non-Resident,  15),  $23,050  was 
awarded  (22  fellowships,  $11,400;  51  scholarships,  $11,650).  For 
the  present  year  1899-1900  the  amount  has  been  increased  nominally 
to  $30,800,  but  actually  to  $26,800.* 

Eight  Austin  teaching  fellowships,  with  an  income  of  $500,  and 
eight  Austin  scholarships  for  teachers  with  an  income  of  $250 
were  founded  in  June  1899  by  the  Corporation  under  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Edward  Austin  for  u  needy,  meritorious  students,  and 
teachers  to  assist  them  in  payment  of  their  studies." 

After  consultation  with  the  Faculty  the  Corporation  decided  to  offer 
the  teaching  fellowships  to  eight  men  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
engaged  either  as  instructors  or  assistants  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  who  should  be  recommended  for  appointment  by  the 
appropriate  Departmental  or  Divisional  Committees.  The  conditions 
upon  which  the  awards  will  be  made  in  subsequent  years  will  be 
determined  later. 

The  Austin  scholarships  for  teachers,  as  at  present  administered, 
are  intended  for  men  who  have  become  established  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  wish  —  ordinarily  upon  leave  of  absence — to  pursue 
advanced  studies  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
preference  is  given  in  these  appointments  to  men  of  maturity  and 
established  reputation,  teachers  in  colleges  and  schools,  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  and  the  like.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 

*  The  Austin  teaching  fellowships  ($4,000)  are  not,  as  administered  in  1899- 
1900,  an  addition  to  the  actual  provision  of  fellowships ;  they  take  the  place  of 
what  otherwise  wonld  he  assiptantships  or  instrnctorships. 
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although  notice  of  the  establishment  of  these  scholarships  was  not 
issued  until  late  in  June,  sixty-five  applications  for  them  were 
received  before  the  assignments  were  made.  As  the  membership 
of  the  School  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  men  who  are  already 
professional  teachers  (often  on  leave  of  absence),  the  number  of 
persons  really  eligible  for  an  appointment  to  the  Austin  scholarships 
for  teachers  will  always  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the  provision  of 
scholarships,  and  the  task  of  selecting  the  appointees  will  be  one  of 
serious  difficulty. 

Record  should  here  be  made  of  the  Austin  travelling  fellowship  in 
Architecture  (established  in  1899)  for  $1,000, — open  to  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  of  Harvard  University, 
of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing.  The  appointments  to  this 
fellowship,  which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examination, 
are  made  by  the  Corporation  on  the  immediate  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Architecture. 

The  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship,  with  an  income  at  present 
of  $800  a  year,  was  established  in  the  Graduate  School  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  April  24,  1899,  under  the  following  provision  in  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld:  "I  give  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  found  a  Scholar- 
ship, to  be  known  as  the  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship,  and  it 
is  my  wish  that  this  Scholarship  be  awarded  in  the  discretion  of  the 
proper  College  authorities  to  the  most  worthy  student,  consideration 
being  had  for  pecuniary  means,  character  and  sincerity  of  effort." 

An  interesting  Scholarship,  founded  in  1898  but  awarded  for  the 
first  time  to  a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1899-1900,  is  the 
Francis  Hathaway  Cummings  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  $200. 
It  was  founded  by  Charles  A.  Cummings  and  Margaret  E.  Cum- 
mings, in  memory  of  their  son,  after  whom  it  is  named,  of  the  Class 
of  1895.  "The  income  of  the  Scholarship  is  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  approved  merit  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  Harvard  College  who  need  assistance,  and  who  wish  to 
pursue  either  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
or  the  Bussey  Institute  a  course  of  study  in  applied  botany,  or  in 
such  other  branches  of  the  University  teaching  as  will  best  prepare 
them  for  the  profession  of  landscape  gardener,  or  for  the  efficient 
practice  of  horticulture,  arboriculture  or  forestry." 

The  Edwin  F.  Atkins  fellowship  (for  1899-1900)  on  a  branch 
of  Economic  Botany  is  held  by  one  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of 
1899,  who  is  continuing  his  investigations  — u  the  study  of  the 
improvement  of  sugar  cane  and  other  tropical  plants  "  —  at  present 
in  the  East  Indies. 
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FEDERATION   OF   GRADUATE   CLUBS. 

At  the  Christmas  recess,  1898,  the  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs  met  at  Cambridge  by  invitation 
of  the  Graduate  Club  of  Harvard  University  and  the  delegates  were 
entertained  as  the  guests  of  the  Graduate  Clubs  of  Harvard  and 
Radcliffc.  The  following  colleges  and  universities  were  represented : 
Barnard,  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Columbian, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Lei  and  Stanford  Jr.,  Michigan,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  Western  Reserve,  and  Yale.  There 
were  twenty-nine  delegates  present. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  Eliot,  and  an 
address  on  Graduate  Instruction  in  the  United  States  was  delivered 
by  Professor  John  Williams  White  before  the  members  of  the 
Federation  and  their  friends.  At  the  several  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention, many  important  topics  were  discussed,  such  as  the  Migration 
of  Graduate  Students,  Specialized  Scholarship  vs.  Preparation  for 
Teaching  as  a  Basis  for  Graduate  Study,  the  Master's  Degree, 
Graduate  Study  in  European  Universities,  and  the  Relation  of 
Graduate  to  Undergraduate  Courses.  These  discussions  were  for 
the  most  part  introduced  by  carefully  prepared  papers  and  were 
highly  instructive  to  all  who  heard  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Federation  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  raising  the  standard 
of  Graduate  study  in  America.  It  does  this  not  only  by  the 
discussions  which  are  carried  on  at  the  annual  convention  and 
by  the  publication  of  its  Handbook,  but  chiefly  by  promoting  a 
more  intelligent  knowledge  of  each  other  on  the  part  of  the  dif- 
erent  universities  represented  in  it.  An  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  Professor  White's  address  in  full,  and  abstracts 
of  the  leading  papers  presented,  with  brief  summaries  of  the  dis- 
cussions, and  a  list  of  the  subjects  of  theses  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  1898  are  printed  in  the  Ghraduate  Handbook  (Lippincott 
Press,  1899). 

DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR  OF   ARTS    CONFERRED   IN 
THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

The  diminution  of  the  number  of  persons  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Graduate  School,  taken  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  (Table  X),  suggests 
the  renewal  of  the  proposition  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be 
abolished  in  the  Graduate  School.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  very 
young  men  recently  graduated  from  other  American  Colleges,  the 
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Table  X. — The  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  conferred  in  the 
Graduate  School. 


Total  No. 

of 
Students. 

A.B. 

A.M. 

Total  No. 

of 
Students. 

A.B. 

A.M. 

1886-47 

78 

2 

18 

1893-94 

259 

19 

93 

1887-88 

97 

2 

32 

1894-95 

272 

24 

84 

1888-89 

99 

6 

23 

1895-96 

299 

16 

98 

1889-90 

111 

3 

31 

1896-97 

306 

14 

112 

1890-91 

138 

7 

45 

1897-98 

293 

18 

113 

1891-92 

200 

14 

78 

1898-99 

336 

8 

128 

1892-93 

206 

17 

70 

degree  is  now  given  in  the  Graduate  School  to  men  who  have 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Master's 
degree.  The  Administrative  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  bestowing  the  degree  through  the  Graduate  School  should 
be  discontinued,  and  that  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  seek 
the  Harvard  A.B.  should  be  required  to  register  in  Harvard  College. 
If  the  A.B.,  as  leading  up  to  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  is  appropriately  given 
in  the  Graduate  School,  the  degree  of  S.B.,  as  leading  up  to  S.M. 
and  S.D.,  should  also  be  there  given,  but  no  one  has  ever  made  such 
a  proposition  seriously,  —  except  in  one  totally  exceptional  case,  in 
1892,  when  the  degree  was  actually  conferred  on  a  Graduate  student. 
The  practice,  though  useful  in  the  past,  has  now  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. As  has  already  been  urged  in  an  earlier  Report,  it  tends  to 
draw  into  the  School  men  who  do  not  belong  there ;  and  it  blurs  the 
definition  of  the  Harvard  A.B.,  — how  can  men  who  have  never  been 
in  Harvard  College  at  all  be  recognized  as  members  of  such  and 
such  a  Harvard  Class  ?  It  is  from  all  points  of  view  an  anomaly, 
and  deprives  the  School,  at  least  in  this  respect,  of  its  right  to  the 
title  of  "Graduate"  School.  The  Board  would  by  no  means 
exclude  from  the  School  properly  qualified  persons  who  wish  to 
pursue  Undergraduate  studies,  even  if  these  studies  be  miscellaneous 
and  elementary,  provided  such  persons  carry  them  on  without  ref- 
erence to  a  degree.  The  degrees,  however,  of  the  Graduate  School 
should  be  Graduate  degrees,  given  for  Graduate  study. 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  business  —  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  the  School  and  to  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees,  action 
on  programmes  of  courses  offered  by  students  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  consideration  of  various  petitions  and  inquiries  — 
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four  subjects  of  a  more  general  nature  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Administrative  Board  in  1898-99. 

In  March,  1899,  after  a  full  discussion,  the  Board  recommended 
the  foundation  of  five  new  resident  fellowships  (of  $500  each),  and 
of  fifteen  or  more  new  university  scholarships  (of  $150  each).  This 
recommendation  was  made  to  the  President  before  the  Edward  Austin 
Fund  was  known  to  be  available.  Additional  suggestions  were  made 
by  various  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  Corporation  duly  esta- 
blished the  Austin  teaching  fellowships  (eight,  for  $500  each)  and 
the  Austin  scholarships  for  teachers  (eight,  for  $250  each),  already 
mentioned  on  p.  155.  The  Board  believes  that  learning  and  science 
can  be  advanced  and  intellectual  character  and  power  developed  in 
no  more  effective  way  through  the  Graduate  School  than  by  an  ampler 
endowment  of  research  and  by  the  provision  of  larger  opportunities  for 
the  untroubled  pursuit  of  the  higher  studies ;  the  holders  of  fellowships 
should  be  men  whose  primary  interest  and  occupation  is  research. 

While  considering  a  programme  of  study  offered  by  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (a  Harvard  A.B.),  the  Board  had 
occasion  to  ascertain  more  clearly  than  before  both  the  extent  and 
the  limits  of  its  duty  in  such  matters.  The  candidate  in  question 
had  taken  for  two  years  a  "course  of  research,"  which  each  year 
had  been  reported  by  the  instructor  in  charge  as  entitled  to  the 
rating  of  two  courses,  thus  securing  a  total  of  four  advanced  and 
related  courses,  the  normal  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  It  was  contended  by  some  that  the  Board  had  no  option  in 
the  case,  the  course  of  research  having  been  approved  and  accepted 
by  the  Faculty  as  a  suitable  course  for  Graduate  students.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  urged  that  the  Board,  as  custodian  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  had  a  larger  duty  than  that  of  formally  approving 
a  programme  of  study  the  several  constituents  of  which  taken  sep- 
arately satisfied  technical  requirements;  that  it  had  the  duty  of 
considering  the  value  and  sufficiency  of  proposed  combinations  of 
courses,  especially  of  courses  of  research,  for  the  degree.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Faculty,  and  the  Faculty  sustained  the 
Board  in  the  latter  view  of  its  functions  and  duty. 

The  Board  was  asked  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  School : 
it  was  represented  to  the  Board  that  the  name  li  Graduate  School" 
has  become  misleading  and  is  no  longer  distinctive,  since  the  other 
Schools — notably  Law  and  Divinity  —  are  now  Graduate  Schools  or 
soon  will  be  (Medical).  The  Board  replied  that  the  term  "  Graduate 
School ",  if  understood  in  its  original  sense  as  an  abbreviated  form 
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of  "  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  is  a  distinctive  name, 
and  appropriate  to  this  School  alone;  the  School  is  the  Graduate 
department  of  the  institution  of  which  the  College  and  the  Scientific 
School  are  the  Undergraduate  departments.  The  proposition  that 
the  Graduate  School  should  be  called  the  School  of  Philosophy  was 
not  favorably  received,  as  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing. While  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  present  name  of  the 
School,  the  Board  was  of  opinion — an  opinion  strengthened  by 
the  apparent  trend  of  usage  in  the  United  States  —  that  no  change 
was  desirable;  if,  however,  a  change  must  be  made,  the  Board 
would  prefer  some  such  name  as  "  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences." 

For  many  years  the  proposition  that  the  dissertations  of  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  and  of  Science  should  be  printed  and  distributed  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Board,  and  there  has  always  been  consensus 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  adequate  publication.  A  Committee  of  the 
Board  was  appointed  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation. The  Committee  has  collected,  chiefly  through  the  kind 
offices  of  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  amass  of  information  that 
bears  on  the  subject,  and  will  soon  report.  The  larger  number  of 
Harvard  dissertations  are  actually  published  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  question  of  the  expense  to  the  candidates  for  publishing,  and 
the  effect  which  required  publication  might  have  upon  the  thorough- 
ness and  exhaustiveness  of  the  work  offered  (it  being  much  less 
costly  to  write  a  very  large  thesis  than  to  print  an  abbreviated  one) 
are  matters  that  the  Committee  and  Board  will  duly  weigh.  A  useful 
foundation  in  the  University  would  be  that  of  a  fund  for  the  publi- 
cation of  meritorious  dissertations  that  but  for  such  a  fund  might 
not  be  published  at  all. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1899-1900)  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  October  5,  in  the 
Faculty  Room.  The  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Overseers,  officers 
of  instruction  and  administration,  and  the  members  of  the  School 
were  invited  to  be  present,  and  over  three  hundred  persons  assem- 
bled. Professor  J.  M.  Peirce,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  at  the 
head  of  the  School  (1871-95),  as  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council 
and  as  its  first  Dean,  delivered  an  address  on  Graduate  Study  and 
the  ideals  of  the  Graduate  Student.  Short  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Eliot,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Graduate 

Club. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1898-99 :  — 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  School  last  year  twenty-six  students, 
namely :  — 

Resident  Graduates 9        Junior  Class S 

Senior  Class 2        Special  Students 2 

Middle  Class 5 

Nineteen  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

Bates 1  Ohio  8tate  University   .... 

Brown  University 2  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  .   . 

De  Pauw  University 1  Princeton  University     .... 

Harvard  University 8  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 

Hobart 1  Tufts 

Hope 1  Union   .    .    .    .  • 

University  of  Indianapolis  .   .  1  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  Missouri ....  1  University  of  Wooster  .... 

University  of  Nebraska    ...  1  Yale  University 

University  of  North  Carolina  .  1 

Eight  Theological  Seminaries  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

Cambridge  Episcopal    ....  2  New  Church,  Cambridge  ...  1 

Gammon 1  Newton 1 

Hamilton 1  Princeton 1 

McCormick 1 

Degrees  were  taken  by  members  of  the  School  as  follows: 
S.T.B.  2;  Ph.D.  3;  A.M.  5.  Both  the  men  who  took  the  degree 
S.T.B.  were  graduates  of  other  Seminaries. 

During  the  last  summer  two  changes  were  made  in  Divinity  Hall 
from  which  good  results  are  anticipated.  Twenty  rooms  were  sup- 
plied with  simple  and  substantial  furniture,  a  small  addition  being 
made  to  the  rent  of  each.  The  furnishing  of  these  rooms  seemed 
especially  desirable  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  students  come 
only  for  a  year.  The  other  change  referred  to  was  the  arrangement  of 
what  will  be  known  as  the  "  Common  Room."  •  The  partition  between 
two  rooms  was  taken  away  and  they  were  redivided  so  as  to  form  a 
larger  and  a  smaller  room  opening  into  one  another  by  large  doors. 
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The  smaller  room  will  be  used  as  a  reading  room,  and  the  larger 
for  social  purposes.  The  rooms  are  furnished  in  an  attractive 
manner.  This  arrangement  was  made  possible  by  money  given  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  the  School  in  1872,  by  Rev.  John  William  Qumby.  This  money 
was  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School ;  and  it  seemed  to  that  body  that  no  expenditure  of  a  portion 
of  it,  together  with  the  interest  that  had  accumulated,  could  be  more 
useful  to  the  School  and  more  honorable  to  the  giver  than  this. 
An  inscription  will  commemorate  the  generosity  that  made  this 
extremely  pleasant  feature  of  the  School  possible. 

By  the  action  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  at  its  last  meeting 
a  valuable  collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Palestine  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  of  that  country  was 
presented  to  the  School.  The  collection  was  made  by  Selah  Merrill, 
D.D.,  who  had  exceptional  advantages  for  this  purpose.  Parts  of  it 
could  now  be  duplicated  only  with  great  difficulty  if  at  all.  The  gift 
will  form  an  important  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  is  especially 
welcome  as  showing  the  interest  taken  in  the  School  by  its  Alumni. 

The  most  important  event  to  be  noticed  in  this  Report  is  the 
opening  of  a  Summer  School  of  Theology.  The  arrangements 
for  this  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
Professor  Lyon  as  chairman  and  Assistant  Professors  Hale,  Platner, 
and  Ropes;  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  due 
to  them.  The  School  was  started  as  an  experiment,  but  it  will 
probably  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  regular  events  of  the  year. 
It  extended  from  July  5th  to  July  21st.  Three  lectures  were  given 
each  forenoon,  and  these  constituted  the  regular  work  of  the  School. 
Occasional  lectures  of  a  more  general  nature  were  given  in  the  evening. 
Only  three  departments  of  theological  study  were  represented :  the 
plan  being  to  present  others  the  next  year,  should  the  School  be  held. 
Teachers  from  other  institutions  were  invited  to  unite  with  some  of 
the  teachers  of  our  own  School  and  College  in  the  instruction  given. 
Some  of  the  evening  lectures  were  by  persons  not  connected  with  any 
college  or  seminary.  Every  one  who  was  thus  invited  accepted 
with  great  apparent  interest.  Representatives  of  other  institutions 
who  lectured  in  the  forenoon  were  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen, 
D.D.,  of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School;  Professor  William  N. 
Clarke,  D.D.,  of  Colgate  University;  President  William  DeWitt 
Hyde,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Bowdoin  College;  Professor  Arthur  C. 
McGiffert,  D.D.,  °'  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  Professor  Hinckly 
G.  Mitchell    p.D.,  of  Boston  University;  and  Professor  George  F. 
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Moore,  D.D.,  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  The  evening 
lecturers  from  abroad  were  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  A.M.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  and  Dean  Theodore  F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  New  Church  Theological  School  of  Cambridge.  The  attend- 
ance of  registered  students  was  105.  Four  of  these  were  students  of 
theology.  Eighty-nine  were  ordained  ministers.  Of  this  latter 
number,  27  were  connected  with  orthodox  Congregational  churches, 
17  with  Unitarians,  16  with  Episcopalian,  14  with  Universalist,  5 
with  Baptist,  and  8  with  Presbyterian.  Seventeen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  represented.  Divided  according  to  age, 
so  far  as  this  was  known,  19  were  between  twenty  and  thirty,  54 
between  thirty  and  forty,  20  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  9 
above  fifty.  The  youngest  member  of  the  School  was  twenty 
years  old,  the  oldest  seventy-eight.  A  collation  was  given  which 
proved  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  best  of  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail  among  all  present. 

I  add  in  a  tabular  form  a  statement  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
School  during  the  last  year,  and  of  the  attendance  on  the  several 
courses.  In  this  table  are  named  courses  which  were  not  given  last 
year,  but  which  are  given  in  alternate  years  or  occasionally ;  as  the 
work  of  one  year  cannot  be  fairly  judged  unless  it  is  seen  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  School  as  a  whole.  A  statement  of  the  lectures  given 
in  the  Summer  School  is  added. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,   1898-99. 
OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew.  —  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons.  Explanation  of 
parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.     Three  hours.  3  Pi  v.,  2  Col. 

Professor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  the 
Prophets  and  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     Two  hours.  2  Div. 

Professor  Lyon  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gramma- 
tik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targums.  Two 
hours. 

Professor  Lyon.  — History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.     Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses.     Three  hours. 

2  Div.,  57  Col.,  2  Sci. 

Professor  Toy. — History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Two  hours. 

3  Div.,  3  Col.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law. 

Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  religions.     Two  hours.  5  Div. 

Professor  Lyok.  —  Assyrian.  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.  Delitzsch's  Assyrian 
Grammar.     Abel  and  Winckler's  Keilschrifttexte.     Two  hours. 
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Professor  Lyon. —  Assyrian  (second  coarse).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar. 
The  Chaldean  Epic.    Letters  and  Commercial  Documents.     Two  hours. 

Research  courses.  The  instructors  arrange  and  supervise  for  any  properly 
prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  as  may  he  agreed  on. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Thayer.  — New  Testament  Times.  —  The  political,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.     Omitted  in  1898-99 

Professor  Thayer. — New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin,  contents,  and 
history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the  formation  of  the 
Canon.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Preparatory  Course.  —  General  topics  (including  the 
characteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  elements  of  textual  criti- 
cism) ;  exegetical  work  begun.     One  and  a  half  hours.  4  Div. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  Parables. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Synoptic  Problem.     One  and  a  half  hours.  4  Dir. 

Professor  Thateb.  —  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.     Omitted  in  1898-90. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

Professor  Thater.  —  Outline  lectures  of  the  life  of  Paul.  —  Study  of  the  Four 
Great  Epistles.    Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Minor  Pauline  Epistles.    Two  hours.         2  Dir. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Pastoral  Epistles. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Omitted  in  1888-99. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  — The  Catholic  Epistles.     One  hour.  1  DIy. 

Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  special  study  of  the 
Revelation  of  John.     One  and  a  half  hours.  2  Div. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Interpretation.  —  Its  history,  methods,  principles, 
and  their  application  in  the  study  of  difficult  and  debated  New  Testament 
passages.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  centring  upon 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  detailed  study  of  the 
Revised  New  Testament.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Modern  Lives  of  Christ.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.    Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  reference  to 
the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Professor  Thayer.  —  Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special  interest 
to  students  of  the  New  Testament.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 
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For  example :  — 

a.  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

b.  Philo's  Legatio  ad  Gaium  and  In  Flaccnm. 

c.  Josephus  against  Apion. 

d.  Selections  from  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 

e.  Selections  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Canon. 

/.  The  Octavius  of  Minncins  Felix,  the  Apologeticns  of  Tertullian,  the 
correspondence  of  Pliny  and  Trajan. 

Professor  Lton.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Roediger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca,  ed  3.     The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament.    Two  hours. 

Professor  Thater.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  the  antece- 
dents and  aims  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable.  Omitted  in 
1898-99. 

The  New  Testament  Conference  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  even- 
ings of  every  month  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  upon  topics  relating  to  the  New 
Testament.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  History  of  the  Early  Church,  with  special  reference 
to  the  patristic  literature.     Two  hours.  9  Div.,  2  Col. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formations  of  national 
churches  in  the  Germanic  states;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy 
and  its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European  affairs;  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.     Two  hours.  3  Div.,  10  Gr.,  6  Col.,  1  Sp. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  ot  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of 
Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1563.  Two 
hours.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Asst.  Professor  Platner. —  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
Two  hours.  2  Col. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation 
to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
eighteenth  century.     Two  hours.  5  Div. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  Selected  topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  reference  also 
to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Church  Law. 

Asat.  Professor  Platner.  —  Ecclesiastical  Documents  (A).  In  1898-99,  The 
Apostolic  Fathers.     One  hour.  1  Div. 

Asst.  Professor  Platner.  — Ecclesiastical  Documents  (B).  In  1898-99,  The 
Papacy  from  Pius  IV  to  Leo  XIII. 

Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  Symbolics. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  Advanced  study  and  research.  Church  and  State.  Two 
hours.  2  Div.,  8  Gr. 
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SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Professor  Peabody.  —  The  Ethici  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modern  social 
questions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the 
Labor  question  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lectures,  special  researches, 
and  required  reading.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  Sociological  Seminary.     Omitted  in  1898-99. 

COMPARATIVE   STUDY   OF   RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Everett. — Comparative  Study  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic 
Religion,  the  Hindu  Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese 
Religions.     Two  hours.  6  Div.,  4  Gr.,  5  Col. 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Everett.  — The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith.  One 
hour.  7  Div.,  8  Gr.,  5  Col.,  1  Sp. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology.  Theism  and  the  special  content  of 
Christian  faith.  An  elaborate  essay  on  some  theological  subject  is  expected 
from  each  student  taking  this  course.    Three  hours. 

7  Div.,  1  Gr.,  4  Col. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Theological  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year :  Study  of 
Fichte,  with  special  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  religion.    Two  hours. 

4  Div.,  2  Gr. 
HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  CARE. 

Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  structure  and  analysis  of  sermons.  General 
exercise.     One  hour.  2  Div. 

Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  Each  student  writes  Ave  or  six  sermons  during  the  year, 
three  of  which  are  preached  before  the  two  upper  classes  and  criticised  by 
students  and  instructor;  the  rest  are  criticised  privately,  both  as  to  compo- 
sition and  delivery,  in  preparation  for  the  public  preaching  named  below. 
This  course  may  be  taken  twice.     One  hour.  10  Div. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
worship.     Omitted  in  1898-99,  to  be  given  in  1899-1900. 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
preaching.    Omitted  in  1898-99. 

Asst.  Professor  Hals.  —  The  Minister  as  Organizer  and  Director  of  Church 
Activities.     One  hour.  6  Div. 

Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor  and  as  Preacher.     One  hour. 

6  Div. 
ELOCUTION. 

Dr.  Curry.  —  Vocal  training.  10  Div. 

GENERAL   EXERCISES. 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students. 

Worship  and  Preaching  conducted  usually  by  students  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
School.     Open  to  the  public. 

Meetings  tor  Religious  Conference,  conducted  usually  by  students. 
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SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY. 
LECTURES   ON   THEOLOGY 

The  Ideal  Elements  in  Religion. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Religion  in  its  making.  —  Superstition.  —  Positive  religion 
embodying  the  ideals  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty. 

The  Doctrine  op  God. 

Professor  Clarke.  —  The  practical  argument  for  the  Being  of  God.  —  Divine 
Personality.  —  The  relation  between  God  and  Man.  —  The  moral  effect  of 
the  Doctrine  of  God. 

The  Transformation  of  Human  Character  under  Divine  Influence. 

President  Hyde.  —  Law.  The  control  of  appetite  by  the  social  standard. — 
Grace.  Redemption  from  sin  by  personal  sympathy.  — Love.  Sanctifl  cation 
of  life  by  the  spirit  of  service. 

Ethics  and  Religion. 

Professor  Palmer.  —  The  affinities  of  ethics  and  religion. — The  contrasts  of 
ethics  and  religion.  —  The  completed  life. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 
The  History  of  Early  Israelitish  Institutions. 

Professor  Toy.  —  Offerings  and  feasts.  —  The  priesthood.  —  Sabbath  and  circum- 
cision. —  Relation  of  these  institutions  to  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

PROPHETI8M    IN    ISRAEL   BEFORE   THE   EXILE. 

Professor  Mitchell.  —  The  beginnings  of  prophecy.  —  Amos  and  Hosea.  —  The 
"  false  "  prophets. 

Genesis  I-XI  and  Babylonian  Parallels. 

Professor  Lyon.  —  Creation  and  Eden.  —  The  Patriarchs  before  the  Deluge.  — 
The  Deluge.  —  Nimrod  and  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Method  of  Historical  Investigation  as  Applied  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

Professor  Moore.  —  The  sources.  The  exact  tenor  of  the  testimony :  Exegesis 
and  text  criticism.  —  Admissibility  of  the  testimony  :  Genuineness,  integrity, 
age ;  recovery  of  sources.  —  Value  of  the  testimony  :  Credibility,  complete- 
ness, accuracy;  comparison  with  other  evidence.  —  Import  of  the  testi- 
mony :  Interpretation  of  different  kinds  of  evidence ;  combination  and 
construction. 
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LECTURES  ON   CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  Dbvblopmbmt  from  Phimitivb  to  Catholic  Christianity. 

Professor  Platnbr. — Jewish  and  Graeco-Roman  life  and  thought  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 

Professor  Roprs.  —  Jewish  primitive  Christianity.  —  Gentile  primitive  Christi- 
anity. 

Professor  Platnbr.  —  The  ancient  Catholic  church. 

Professor  Allen.  —  Eastern  theology,  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  — Athanasius.  — 
Western  theology  before  Augustine.  —  Augustine. 

Professor  McGiffrrt. — The  Apostles'  Creed.  —  Preparation  for  the  Nicene 
theology.  —  The  Nicene  Oreed.  —  The  Chalcedonian  Christology.  — -  The 
The  Ecumenical  Council. — The  Sacraments. 

Professor  Platnbr. — The  hierarchy. 

EVENING  LECTURES. 

Professor  Franckb.  —  Piirer's  Biblical  illustrations.  Illustrated  with  the 
stereopticon. 

Mr.  Chadwick.  —  The  anti-slavery  preachers. 

Professor  Norton.  —  The  Abbey  of  Cluny,  and  the  life  of  its  inmates. 

Dean  Wright.  —  Jerusalem.     Illustrated  with  the  stereopticon. 

Doctor  Gordon.  —  The  significance  of  the  ideal. 

Professor  Rotcb.  —  The  evolution  of  conscience. 

Professor  Pkabody.  —  Erasmus. 

During  the  last  year  students  were  allowed  for  the  first  time  to 
reckon  as  a  half-coarse  the  instruction  in  Elocution.  The  recogni- 
tion thus  given  to  this  department  has  resulted  in  a  more  regular 
attendance  and  more  careful  practice  on  the  part  of  students. 
It  is  not  that  the  men  needed  this  spur  to  their  interest,  but 
work  which  does  not  count  is  always  liable  to  be  crowded  out  by 
the  pressure  of  that  which  does. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  year  was  given  by  Professor  Toy. 
His  topic  was,  "The  method  of  studying  the  Ethics  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Professors  Thayer  and  Peabody  were  absent  during  the  year. 
As  there  is  an  Assistant  Professor  in  the  department  of  the  New 
Testament  and  in  that  of  Homiletics  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
make  especial  arrangements  for  carrying  on  their  work. 

During  the  year  from  October  1,  1898,  to  September  30,  1899, 
there  were  added  to  the  Divinity  Library  899  volumes  and  17 
pamphlets  by  purchase,  and  478  volumes  and  871  pamphlets  by  gift. 
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Octol>er  1,  1899,  there  were  in  the  Library  29,547  volumes  and 
6,610  pamphlets.  Daring  the  year  there  were  584  titles  catalogued 
in  the  author  catalogue  and  210  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue. 
There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,403  volumes; 
from  the  stack  for  hall  use,  520  volumes ;  from  the  reserved  books 
for  over  night  use,  687  volumes.  In  September  of  this  year  the 
School  received  from  "The  Society  for  Promoting  Theological 
Education,"  the  large  gift  of  $3,585.71  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  administration  of  the  Library.  The  generous  bequest  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Maria  Haven  of  $5,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  primarily  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year.  I  did  not  however  learn 
of  the  fact  till  it  was  too  late  to  make  mention  of  it. 

C.  C.  EVKRKTT,  Dean. 


THE    LAW   SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1898-99. 

The  table  on  pages  172,  173  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  exercises 
per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who  offered 
themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  October  1, 1898,  to  October,  1899, 
6,072  bound  volumes  and  881  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  library. 
The  library  contained,  October  1,  1899,  about  50,400  volumes  and 
6,100  pamphlets. 

The  table  on  the  next  pago  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  56,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
two  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  some  of  whom  have  completed  the  full 
course  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  none  of  whom  lacks  more 
than  a  course  and  a  half  of  the  eighteen  courses  required  for  gradua- 
tion. If  these  32  seniors  be  transferred  to  the  College  Graduate 
column,  we  have  589  graduates,  and  the  percentage  of  college  gradu- 
ates rises  from  91  to  96.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  number 
of  graduates  in  the  School  this  year  from  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and 
Brown,  114,  exceeds  by  one  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
School  at  the  corresponding  time  of  the  year  1872-73. 
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Year. 

Whole 

No.  of 

Students. 

Total  of 

College 

Graduate*. 

77 

Uarrard 

Uradu- 

ate*. 

Graduates 
of  other 
Colleges. 

Non- 
UradQ. 
ates. 

Per  cent  of 

College 
Graduates. 

No.  of  Col- 
lege* rep- 
resented. 

27 

1870-71 

165 

27 

50 

88 

47 

1871-72 

138 

70 

34 

36 

68 

51 

25 

1872-73 

117 

66 

34 

82 

51 

56 

25 

1873-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

55 

61 

25 

1874-75 

144 

82 

68 

19 

62 

57 

18 

1875-76 

173 

98 

60 

83 

80 

54 

25 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

88 

"8 

30 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

75 

62 

80 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

38 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

20 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

80 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

83 

62 

61 

22 

1882-83 

138 

93 

58 

35 

45 

67 

82 

1883-84 

150 

105 

75 

80 

45 

70 

25 

1884-85 

156 

122 

85 

87 

84 

78 

31 

1885-86 

158 

122 

83 

89 

86 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

143 

88 

55 

45 

76 

84 

1887-88 

225 

158 

102 

56 

67 

70 

32 

1888-89 

225 

158 

105 

53 

67 

70 

82 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

73 

72 

41 

1890-91 

285 

200 

185 

65 

85 

70 

33 

1891-92 

370 

257 

140 

117 

113 

69 

48 

1892-93 

405 

266 

182 

184 

189 

66 

54 

1893-94 

367 

279 

129 

150 

88 

76 

56 

1894-95 

418 

310 

139 

171 

103 

75 

74 

1895-96 

475 

380 

171 

209 

95 

80 

82 

1896-97 

490 

408 

186 

222 

82 

83 

82 

1897-98 

551 

490 

229 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1898-99 

564 

503 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-4)0 

613 

557 

286 

321 

56 

91 

67 

172 
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The  law  examinations  of  last  June  demonstrated  once  more  what 
had  been  proved  in  each  of  the  five  years  preceding,  namely,  that 
the  law  work  of  Harvard  Seniors,  who  had  not  completed  their 
college  work,  was  inferior  not  only  to  that  of  Harvard  Graduates, 
but  also  to  that  of  the  School  at  large.  Fortunately  this  deplorable 
experience  will  not  be  repeated  after  June,  1900,  for  by  a  recent 
vote  of  the  Law  Faculty  the  rule  admitting  as  regular  students 
'  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College '  was 
abolished. 

The  increase  in  the  new  entries  makes  it  improbable  that  the 
number  of  students  will  fall  below  600  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  Faculty  has  accordingly  recommended  that  working  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  substantial  enlargement  of  Austin  Hall  be  procured 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the  work  upon  the  new  building 
begin  next  spring  unless  there  should  be  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  estimated  cost  of  building  at  that  time  and  the 
probable  cost  a  year  or  two  later.  The  expense  of  the  new  building 
will  be  met  wholly  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  School. 

JAMES  BARR  AMES,  Dean. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1898-99 :  — 

In  1896  the  Faculty  voted  that  in  and  after  June,  1901,  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  must  present  a  degree  in 
Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science  or  Medicine.  This  year  the 
Faculty  voted  to  strike  out  the  words  "or  Medicine"  in  the  above 
vote. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year  Dr.  Harrington  withdrew 
from  the  department  of  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology  and  accepted 
the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene.  The  department 
thus  left  vacant  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Franz  Pfaff. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion was  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  radical  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years.  Subsequently  these  plans  were 
carefully  considered  by  this  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Course  of  Study,  and  their  joint  report  was  approved 
by  the  Faculty.  These  changes  will  go  into  effect  the  coming  year 
(1899-1900). 

The  percentage  of  Scholarship  required  for  the  Degree  of  Medicine 
cum  laude  has  been  raised  by  the  lowering  of  the  values  of  C.  and 
D.  in  marking  the  examinations.  The  former  now  counts  as  70% 
instead  of  75%,  and  the  latter  as  55%  instead  of  60%. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Instructors  of  the 
School,  the  Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Hospitals  at  which  clinical  teaching  is  given,  and  the  medical 
members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  University  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  26,  and  was  fully  attended. 

Building.  —  Several  extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
building  to  accommodate  the  large  classes  which  must  necessarily 
work  at  the  same  time  in  the  different  laboratories  under  the  new 
system  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  of 
the  first  and  second  year  classes. 

Lecture  Room  B,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  third  story,  has 
been  changed  into  a  laboratory  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Patho- 
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logical  and  Bacteriological  Departments  during  the  first  half-year, 
and  of  the  Physiological  Department  during  the  second  half.  It  has 
been  fitted  with  desks  for  the  accommodation  of  ninety  students, 
each  desk  being  supplied  with  separate  gas  and  electric  supply  and  a 
locker.  Two  large  sinks  with  water  supply  and  drainage  have  been 
placed  in  this  room. 

The  Pathological  demonstration  room,  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Sears'  Building,  has  also  been  converted  into  a  laboratory  by  being 
fitted  with  similar  desks  to  those  placed  in  the  new  laboratory 
mentioned  above.  This  laboratory  also  accommodates  ninety 
students. 

The  room  on  the  first  floor  which  was  occupied  by  the  Harvard 
Cooperative  Society,  was  vacated  by  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  has  now  been  changed  into  a  students'  smoking  and  lunch 
room. 

Physiology.  — The  following  investigations  have  been  published :  — 

The  coordination  of  the  ventricles,  by  W.  T.  Porte u.  The  American 
Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  127-136. 

On  the  course  of  impulse  to  and  from  the  cat's  bladder,  by  C.  C. 
Stewart.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  182-202. 

Infarction  in  the  heart,  by  W.  Baumgarten.  The  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  243-265. 

The  action  of  animal  extracts,  bacterial  cultures,  and  culture  filtrates 
on  the  mammalian  heart  muscle,  by  Allen  C leghorn.  The  American 
Journal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  II,  pp   273-290. 

The  physiological  action  of  extracts  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  by 
Allen  Cleghorn.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  471-482. 

Studies  in  the  contraction  of  smooth  muscle,  by  R.  S.  Wood  worth. 
The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  26-44. 

The  origin  of  fibrinogen,  by  Albert  Mathews.  The  American 
Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  63-85. 

The  relation  of  the  depressor  nerve  to  the  vaso-motor  centre,  by  W.  T. 
Porter  and  II.  G.  Beyer.  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  June  6,  1899. 

There  have  also  been  published :  — 

Reform  in  medical  education,  by  H.  P.  Bowditcii.  Science,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1898,  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  29, 
1898. 
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The  teaching  of  physiology  in  medical  schools,  by  William  T.  Porter. 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  29,  1898.  Also 
issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  by  the  University  Press. 

A  card  centralblatt  of  physiology,  by  W.  T.  Porter.  Science, 
September  15,   1899. 

The  results  of  a  research  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  heart, 
by  W.  T.  Porter  and  H.  G.  Beyer,  and  the  final  account  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  relation  of  the  depressor  nerve  to  the  vasomotor  centre, 
by  W.  T.  Porter  and  H.  G.  Beyer,  are  now  in  press.  Experiments 
by  H.  G.  Beyer  on  the  action  of  nicotine,  and  by  A.  Cleghorn  and 
C.  C.  Stewart  on  inhibition  time,  are  also  ready  for  publication. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Cleghorn  on  the  growth  and  muscular 
activity  have  been  continued.  Studies,  not  yet  complete,  have 
been  made  by  W.  T.  Porter  on  the  cause  of  fibrillar  contraction ; 
by  A.  Mathews  and  A.  Cleghorn  on  the  formation  of  alcohol ;  by 
H.  Kennedy  on  the  depressor  nerve ;  by  W.  B.  Cannon  on  cerebral 
pressure;  and  by  P.  H.  Provandie  on  high  oxygen  pressures. 

Anatomy.  —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anatomical  Association, 
in  New  York,  Dr.  Dwight  made  a  preliminary  communication  on  his 
remarkable  collection  of  anomalous  species,  and  besides  this  he  has 
been  engaged  in  some  research  work  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 
At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Dexter  presented  a  paper  on  the  morphology 
of  the  digestive  tract  of  the  cat,  which  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
Archivfur  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte.  Dr.  Tenney  read 
a  paper  on  flat  foot  before  the  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  Dr. 
Lothrop  published  a  book  (The  Warren  Prize  essay)  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  including  an  account  of  a  new  operation  in 
this  region.  He  received  the  Bullard  Fellowship  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  work  on  the  nasal  fossa  throughout  the  coming  year. 

Histology  and  Embryology. — The  collection  of  preparations  for 
class  instruction  has  been  very  much  increased,  so  that  it  com- 
prises nearly  15,000  microscopical  slides,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  replacing  older  preparations  with  better  ones.  Of  the 
two  permanent  collections  for  reference  and  research,  the  histological 
has  gained  little,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  employing  assistants ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  embryological  collection  has  made  important 
gains,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Chase  and  an  anony- 
mous friend ;  so  that  it  now  comprises  complete  series,  thoroughly 
catalogued,  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  carefully  selected  verte- 
brate embryos.  This  embryological  collection  is  serving  as  the  basis 
of  several  investigations,  which  are  still  under  way.  Many  of  the 
most  instructive  sections  have  been  drawn  and  are  now  being 
engraved  for  Professor  Minot's  Manual  of  Embryology. 
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Professor  Schaper  has  published  the  following  papers :  — 

Die  nervtisen  Elemente  der  Selachier-Retina.  Festschrift  zum  70sten 
Oeburistag  von  Prof.  C.  von  Kupffer,  1899. 

Bemerkung  zur  Structur  der  Kerne  der  Stabchen-Sehzellen  der  Retina. 
Anal.  Anz.f  XV,  1899. 

Zur  Morphologic  des  Kleinhirns.  Verhandl.  der  Anal,,  Ges.  zu  Tu- 
bingen, 1899. 

Noch  einmal  zur  Structur  der  Kerne  der  Stfbchen-Sehzellen  der  Retina. 
Anal.  Am.,  XVI,  1899. 

Zur  Histologic  des  Kleinhirns  der  Petromyzonten.  Anal.  Anz.,  XVI, 
1899. 

Bacteriology.  —  Much  time  has  been  taken  up  by  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  force  of  assistants  and  the  procuring  of  new 
apparatus  for  the  enlarged  prescribed  course  to  be  given  in  the 
second  year  of  the  medical  course  instead  of  the  first. 

The  new  course  requiring  so  much  more  time  on  the  part  of  the 
assistants,  made  necessary  the  retirement  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Darling,  and  the  appointment  of  Drs.  C.  G.  Page,  F.  P. 
Denny,  and  H.  J.  Perry  to  fill  out  the  force  necessary  for  the  work. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  and  kind 
of  instruction  given  in  this  subject  in  other  medical  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  requesting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  such 
institutions  and  received  answers  from  about  ninety  of  them. 
The  general  result  showed  that,  until  the  new  course  spoken  of 
above,  this  School  furnished  less  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  bacteria  than  almost  any  other  where 
the  subject  is  taught  at  all,  and  that  it  was  almost  alone  in 
giving  its  instruction  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course,  the 
great  majority  of  schools  treating  it  as  a  subject  for  the  third, 
fourth,  or  even  fifth  year  of  medical  study. 

Dr.  Ernst  has  also  given  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides  on  Bacteriological  subjects,  the  expense  of 
the  work  being  defrayed  by  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  of 
Boston,  for  the  purpose.  There  lire  now  in  the  collection  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  slides,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will 
be  much  increased  during  the  coming  year.  The  work  will  be  facili- 
tated by  Dr.  W.  Sturgis  Bigelow's  gift  of  one  of  the  new  "Minot- 
Blakc "  microtomes,  capable  of  cutting  sections  of  one-half  micron 
in  thickness. 
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During  the  year  Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  continued  his  work  on  the 
dumping  reaction  in  tuberculosis,  the  results  coming  very  slowly 
and  not  yet  being  ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Darling  completed  an  inquiry  on  observations  on  the 
sterilization  of  catgut.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  269. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Coolidge  carried  out  an  investigation  on  the  etiology  of 
a  rare  case  of  general  infection,  the  results  of  which  are  almost  ready 
for  publication. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  completed  an  investigation  on  a  new  spore- 
producing  bacillus.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  808.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  study  of  the 
phosphorescent  bacilli. 

Dr.  C.  6.  Page  has  continued  his  studies  of  streptococci  to  be 
found  in  scarlet  fever,  some  of  which  are  embodied  in  a  preliminary 
study  of  streptococci  isolated  from  throat  cultures  of  persons  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  323,  and  preliminary  report  on  the  diplococcus  of  scarlet 
fever  (Class),  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  344. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Hubbard  published  an  article  on  color-screens  as 
applied  to  photomicrography,  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  297,  part  of  the  work  for  which 
was  done  in  this  laboratory. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Cunningham  completed  his  work  on  an  infectious  disease 
attacking  artificially  reared  trout,  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

Chemistry.  — The  instruction  to  the  second  class  is  essentially  the 
same  as  last  year.  To  the  fourth  year  elective  has  been  added  a 
clinical  course  in  the  analysis  of  the  gastric  contents  in  disease, 
which  is  given  by  Dr.  Hewes. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Hills  has  been  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  proteids  of  the  urine.  A  preliminary  communication 
relative  to  the  occurrence  in  the  urine  of  globulins,  proteoses,  and 
peptones  was  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
August  10, 1899.  The  research  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year. 

Dr.  Hewes  published  the  following  paper  as  the  result  of  work 
dowk  in  the  laboratory :  — 

The  examination  of  stained  specimens  of  blood  in  its  application  to 
clinical  work.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  13  and  20, 
1899. 
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Experimental  Pharmacology.  —  Dr.  F.  Pfaff ,  with  Dr.  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, finished  the  study  of  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from 
migrainous  headaches  and  epilepsy.  The  results  were  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  under 
the  title:  An  experimental  research  indicating  that  paraxanthin 
poisoning  is  not  the  cause  of  epilepsy  or  migraine. 

Dr.  £.  P.  Joslin  published  the  results  of  a  research  under  the 
title :  The  influence  of  bile  on  metabolism.  Journal  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Society. 

Mr.  M.  P.  O.  Vejux-Tyrode  published  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion under  the  title :  Comparative  action  of  green  and  crown  stro- 
phantus seeds.     American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Pathology.  —  The  energies  of  the  Pathological  Department  have 
been  devoted  during  the  past  year  chiefly  to  two  lines  of  work. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  more  important,  was  the  pre- 
paration of  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the  various  pathological  pro- 
cesses studied  by  the  students  in  Pathology.  Much  was  accomplished. 
Over  seven  hundred  original  microphotographs  were  made  from 
stained  preparations,  and  over  two  hundred  copies  from  different 
standard  works  and  monographs.  The  whole  collection  of  lantern 
slides  prepared  from  these  microphotographs  numbers  964.  They 
are  kept  in  the  Warren  Museum  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  other 
departments  that  may  wish  to  use  them.  The  great  advantage  of 
them  is,  that  the  lecturer  is  enabled  to  demonstrate  at  once  to  a  class 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  what,  under  a  microscope,  can  be 
shown  to  but  one. 

In  connection  with  the  lantern  slides  an  illustrated  card  catalogue, 
carefully  classified  and  indexed,  has  been  prepared,  so  that  the 
lantern  slides  wanted  can  be  selected  easily.  It  is  possible  that  an 
interchange  of  lantern  slides  with  pathological  departments  in  other 
medical  schools  working  along  the  same  lines,  can  be  arranged  for 
later. 

The  second  work  of  the  department,  still  unfinished,  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  Diphtheria,  based  on 
the  bacteriological,  and  gross  and  histological  study  of  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  which  have  come  to  postmortem 
examination  in  the  contagious  service  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  following  list  shows  the  rest  of  the  work  which  has  come  from 
the  department  during  the  year :  — 

The  character  of  the  cellular  exudation  in  acute  keratitis  of  the  rabbit. 
By  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman.  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  January,  1899. 
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The  growth  and  extension  of  carcinoma.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman. 
Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  13, 
1899. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  color  screens  to  photomicrography.  By 
Dr.  J .  H .  Wright.  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
June,  1899. 

Lantern  slide  demonstration  of  photographs  of  malarial  parasites  in  the 
blood  and  tissues.  By.  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  Read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Observations  upon  the  elastic  tissue  of  certain  human  arteries.  By  Dr. 
G,  B.  Magrath.  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
December,  1898. 

Immediate  effects  upon  the  spinal  cord  of  fractures  or  dislocations  of 
the  vertebrae.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Medical  Sciences,  1899. 

Miliary  aneurism  of  the  brain.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  The  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1899. 

A  non-vibratory  bench  for  photomicrography.  By  W.  R.  Brincker- 
hoff,  a  second-year  student.  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  1899. 

Comparative  Pathology. — The  direction  which  the  work  in  this 
department  will  eventually  take  will  depend  largely  upon  the  means 
at  its  disposal.  The  cramped  facilities  at  present  afford  opportunity 
for  only  a  few  advanced  students  at  a  time,  and  the  few  available 
places  are  kept  filled.  An  elective  course,  comprising  twenty-five 
lectures  on  general  and  special  topics  in  Infectious  Diseases  was 
given  during  the  second  term. 

From  among  the  subjects  dealt  with  during  the  past  year,  the 
following  have  been  published:  — 

Notes  on  a  tubercle  bacillus  having  a  low  degree  of  virulence.  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  November,  1898. 

Ueber  einen  unbeweglichen  Hogcholera  Bacillus.  Centralblatt  f 
BakUriologie,  XXV  (1899),  p.  241. 

The  thermal  deathpoint  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  and  some  other 
fluids.     Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1899,  p.  217. 

Some  devices  for  the  cultivation  of  anaerobic  bacteria  in  fluid  media. 
Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1899. 

The  etiology  of  Texas  cattle  fever  with  special  reference  to  recent 
hypotheses  concerning  the  transmission  of  malaria.  (By  invitation,  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Medicine)  New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  8,  1899. 

The  relation  of  dextrose  to  the  production  of  toxin  in  bouillon  cultures 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1899, 
Noe.  :*  and  4. 
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The  following  were  accidentally  omitted  from  my  report  last  year : — 

A  comparative  study  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  and  of  human  bacilli 
from  sputum.     Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1898,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  toxin  production  of  diphtheria  bacilli  (with 
£.  L.  Walker).     Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1897. 

The  action  of  typhoid  bacilli  on  milk  and  its  probable  relation  to  a 
second  carbohydrate  in  that  fluid.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  June,  1898. 

The  toxin  and  antitoxin  of  tetanus.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

The  toxin  of  diphtheria  and  its  antitoxin.  Published  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Medieal  Society. 

Surgery. —  In  the  Department  of  Surgery  the  course  of  instruction 
has  been  so  changed  as  to  give  the  student  in  his  second  year  in  the 
School  a  knowledge  of  general  Surgery,  reserving  for  his  third  year 
a  study  of  special  or  regional  Surgery.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
second  year's  studies  in  this  department  is  the  course  on  Surgical 
Pathology,  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols.  This  is  a  laboratory 
course  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  intelligent  study  of 
surgical  diseases  in  the  hospital  wards  later  in  his  course,  and  is 
especially  adapted  for  those  who  receive  hospital  appointments. 
It  consists  in  a  microscopical  study  of  the  acute  infective  inflamma- 
tions, the  reaction  of  ligatures  and  sutures,  septic  and  aseptic, 
upon  the  tissues  and  the  processes  of  repair  in  various  tissues. 
The  pathology  of  certain  organs  liable  to  surgical  diseases  is  also 
studied. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  original 
research  in  Surgery  has  been  accumulating.  The  object  of  this 
fund  is  to  establish  a  u  surgical  laboratory"  where  problems  in 
Surgery  may  be  worked  out  by  original  investigators.  An  immense 
impetus  has  been  given  to  this  work  by  the  munificent  bequest 
of  Caroline  Croft,  received  this  year,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  for  the  study  more  especially  of  the  origin  and 
cure  of  cancer.  This  subject  is  at  present  being  investigated  in 
the  laboratory  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Nichols. 
Dr.  Nichols  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Locke,  of  the 
fourth  class,  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Greenough 
and  Mr.  Oscar  Richardson,  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  The  etiology  of  cancer  is  the  point  to  which 
attention  is  now  being  directed,  and  the  work  consists  in  the  micro- 
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scopical  examination  of  specimens  of  cancer,  the  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  culture  methods,  and  in  experimental  work.  The  laboratory 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  active  cooperation  of  Professor  Council- 
man, and  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  also  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney, 
clinical  pathologist  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  As  a 
part  of  this  investigation  Dr.  Whitney  is  making  a  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  cancer  in  Massachusetts  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Dermatology.  —  During  the  year  a  voluntary  course  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  skin  in  its  prin- 
cipal pathological  conditions  has  been  given  by  Drs.  Bowen  and 
Charles  J.  White,  that  students  might  become  familiar  with  this 
important  method  of  research.  The  ever-increasing  role  which 
parasitism  is  found  to  play  in  the  etiology  of  affections  of  the  skin 
makes  a  knowledge  of  such  laboratory  investigations  a  necessity  in 
dermatological  instruction.  This  course  will  be  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  Hie  fourth  year  in  this  department. 

Hygiene.  —  During  the  year  the  laboratory  was  fitted  throughout 
with  new  desks  of  special  design,  and  was  thoroughly  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  all  ordinary  research  in  Hygiene. 

The  examination  of  proprietary  disinfectants  referred  to  in  the 
last  preceding  report  was  finished  by  Dr.  Harrington  with  Dr.  R.  M. 
Pearce,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Medical  Sciences  for  March,  1899.  These  demonstrated 
the  absolute  unreliability  of  the  most  popular  preparations  in  com- 
mon use  for  the  general  purpose  of  sick-room  disinfection,  and  the 
superior  value  of  certain  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
agents  not  sold  under  fancy  names. 

With  Mr.  Albert  Moser,  Dr.  Harrington  made  an  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  certain  organisms  concerned  in  the  transformation 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  water.  The  results  are  to  be 
published  during  the  current  year. 

The  investigation  of  the  action  of  water  on  composition  water 
pipes  was  interrupted  during  the  period  of  laboratory  reconstruction 
and  was  not  renewed  for  some  months.  It  is  now  being  pushed 
forward  and  will  probably  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Museum.  —  The  work  of  labelling  the  specimens  and  indexing  the 
catalogue  was  completed  during  the  past  year,  and  hereafter  new 
specimens  will  be  indexed  and  placed  upon  the  shelves  as  soon  as 
they  are  received. 
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Many  of  the  cases  have  been  entirely  rearranged,  in  order  to  better 
systematize  the  collection  and  economize  room,  and  whatever  is  not 
in  constant  use  for  teaching  has  been  placed  in  the  background. 

Several  large  collections  of  lantern  slides  have  been  given  by  the 
teachers,  and  they  have  been  so  arranged  that  while  they  are  pre- 
served in  the  order  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  used  by  the 
donor,  they  can  be  readily  found  for  use  by  anybody.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  who  have  collections  of  this  kind  will  eventually  place  them 
here. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year  were  the  gift  from  Dr.  Wm,  S.  Bige- 
low  of  fifty  calculi,  which  were  the  first  removed  by  litholapaxy  by 
his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  the  gift  from  Dr.  W. 
W.  Seymour  of  a  collection  of  models  and  a  manikin. 

The  Museum  has  been  open  daily  during  the  School  year  to  the 
students. 

Scholarships.  —  In  March,  1899,  the  John  Thomson  Taylor 
Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars,  was  founded 
by  Mrs.  Frederic  D.  Philip  in  memory  of  her  brother,  John  Thomson 
Taylor,  who  died  in  1889.  He  was  a  student  of  the  Medical  School 
from  1887  to  1889. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows : 


Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1, 
Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 
Claudius  M.  Jones     " 
Hilton  " 

Barringer  "  No.  2, 

Faculty  " 


Eveleth 


Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship, 
Edward  Wigglesworth  " 

Charles  B.  Porter,  " 

Orlando  W.  Doe  " 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  " 

Foster  Gratuity, 

(4  U 

Cheever  Scholarship  (one  half), 


J.  M.  Connolly,  A.M.,  3d  Class. 

J.  H.  Shannon,  A.B.,  2d 

R.  Collins,  A.B.,  3d 

R.  F.  Gibson,  2d 

W.  B.  Cannon,  A.M.,  3d 

G.  C.  Wilkins,  4th 

F.  W.  Sleeper,  A.M.,  2d 

W.  B.  Stone,  4th 

H.  G.  Wyer,  A.B.,  3d 

1).  C.  Greene,  Jr.,  A.B.,  4th 

E.  L.  Creesy,  A.B.,  3d 
H.  L.  Sanford,  A.B.,  3d 

F.  T.  Lord,  A.B.,  3d 
H.  B.  Jackson,  A.B.,  2d 

B.  W.  Pond,  A.B.,  2d 
E.  T.  Easton,  4th 

C.  1).  Wilkins,  4th 
C.  C.  Simmons,  4th 
P.  S.  McAdams,  A.B.,  4th 
E.  J.  Davis,  A.B.,  4th 
J.  W.  Thomas,  4th 


The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Dr.  Mark 
W.  Richardson  for  an  investigation  into  the  role  played  by  bacteria, 
especially  the  typhoid  bacillus,  in  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi. 
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The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Dr.  Howard  A.  Lothrop 
for  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  accessory  sinuses. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  M.  P.  0. 
Vejux-Tyrode  for  a  research  to  be  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of 
pharmacology  upon  the  metabolism  of  the  isolated  mammalian  kidney 
and  other  scientific  work. 

The  William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  was  awarded  Dr.  J.  W.  Courtney. 
The  subject  of  the  essay  was  A  Critical  Study  on  Traumatic  Cerebral 
Edema :  its  Pathology  and  Surgical  Treatment. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables  : — 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,    1898-99. 
FIRST   YEAR. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Asst.  Professor  Dexter,  Demonstrator 
Brooks,  Instructor  Tennry,  Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  Lothrop,  Assistant 
Blake,  Assistant  Losing,  Assistant  Young.  160  students  examined. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Asst.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter, 
Assistant  Kennedy,  Assistant  Mathews,  Assistant  Cleohorn. 

154  students  examined. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Demonstrator  Schaper,  Assist- 
ant Ames,  Assistant  Stubbs,  Assistant  Woods,  Assistant  Atkinson. 

146  students  examined. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assisiant  Ooden,  Assist- 
ant Joslin,  Assistant  White.  145  students  examined. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Stone.  Assistant  Coolidge,  Assist- 
ant Da  rung.  145  students  examined. 

8ECOND   YEAR. 

Advanced  Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Asst.  Professor  Dexter. 

123  students  examined. 
Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Professor  Councilman,  Asst.  Professor 
Mallort,   Instructor    Taylor,  Instructor   Wright,   Assistant   Nichols, 
Assistant  Wentworth,  Assistant  Richardson,  Assistant  Maorath. 

137  students  examined. 
Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,  Assistant  Ooden,  Assistant  Hewes. 

120  students  examined. 
Therapeutics.  —  Instructor  Pfaff,  Assistant  Jordan,  Assistant  Balch. 

184  students  examined. 
Theory  and  Practice.  —  Instructor  Cutler. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Associate  Professor  Mason,  Instructor  Gannett,  Instruc- 
tor Withinoton,  Instructor  V.  Y.  Bowditch,  Instructor  Sears,  Instructor 
Vickert,  Assistant  Knight,  Assistant  Morse. 
8vrgery.  —  Asst.   Professor  Burrell,   Instructor  C.   A.   Porter,    Instructor 
Munro,  Demonstrator  Nichols,  Assistant  Painter. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  -—Professor  Fits.         126  student*  examined. 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Grrkn,  In- 
structor Reynolds,  Assistant  Higgins,  Assistant  Nrwell. 

181  students  examined. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Instructor  Reynolds,  Assistant  Hiooins,  Assistant  Nrwell. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  White .  137  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  — Professor  Putnam.     127  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckingham,  Assistant 
Wrntworth,  Assistant  Craigin,  Instructor  McCollom. 

142  students  examined. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Instructor  Cowlrs.  123  students  examined. 

Gynaecology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Instructor  Havrn,  Assistant 
Swift,  Assistant  Reynolds.  125  students  examined. 

8urgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warrrn,  Professor  C.  B.  Porter, 
Asst.  Professor  Burrrll,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson,  Instructor 
Watson,  Instructor  Beach,  Instructor  IIomans,  Instructor  Gay,  Instruc- 
tor Monks,  Assistant  Scuddrr,  Assistant  Lovett,  Assistant  Thorndikr, 
Assistant  Conant,  Instructor  Munro,  Assistant  Mumkord,  Assistant 
Dwight  .  127  students  examined . 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Associate  Professor  Mason,  In- 
structor Withington,  Instructor  V.  T.  Bo wd itch. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrrll,  Asst. 
Professor  M.  H.  Richardson,  Assistant  Monks.     126  students  examined. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Associate  Professor  Mason,  In- 
structor McCollom.  133  students  examined. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth,  Assistant  Standish,  Assistant 
Cheney,  Assistant  Jack.  124  students  examined. 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blakr,  Professor  J.  0.  Green,  Assistant  Hammond, 
Assistant  Crockett.  122  students  examined. 

Laryngology.  —  Instructor  DeBlois,  Instructor  Farlow,  Instructor  Coolidge. 

129  students  examined. 

Legal  Medicine. — Professor  Draper,  Instructor  E.  W.  Dwight. 

123  students  examined. 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  Post  124  students  examined. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  100  students  examined. 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrinoton.  128  students  examined. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Instructor  Cowles,  Instructor  Lane. 
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Fourth  Year  EUctivts. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor    Wadsworth,    Assistant    Standish,    Assistant 
Cheney,  Assistant  Jack.  7  students  examined. 

Otology. — Professor  Blake,   Professor  J.  0.   Ou»,  Assistant  Hammond, 
Assistant  Crockett.  7  students  examined. 

Dermatology.  —  Instructor  Boweh,  Assistant  C.  J.  White. 

62  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous   System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Walton, 
Instructor  Knapp.  14  students  examined. 

Gynaecology. — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green.  17  students  examined. 

Operative  Obstetrics.  —  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green,  Instructor  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Higoins,  Assistant  Newell.  41  students  examined. 

Operative  Surgery. — Professor  C.  B.  Poster,  Assistant  Muter,  Instructor 
Monks,  Assistant  Conant,  Assistant  Scuddeb.         94  students  examined. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Cooudge,  Assist- 
ant Darling.  SO  students  examined. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  96  students  examined. 

Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Curator  Whitney.  4  students  examined. 

Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,  Assistant  Hkwbs. 

7  students  examined. 

Anatomy.  —  Asst.  Professor  Dexter.  10  students  examined. 

Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Demonstrator  Sohapsr.    1  student  examined. 

Hygiene. — Asst.  Professor  Harrington.  8  students  examined. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Instructor  Pfapt.  3  students  examined. 

Comparative  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases.  —  Professor  Smith. 

2  students  examined. 
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TABLE  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

Kng.    Elec-     Elec-     Gen.        Qnal. 
Physic*.    Latin,    lisb.    tive  1.  tire  2.   Chem.    Analysis. 

I  Juno  1 0ffered U  7S  76  70  80        62  47 

I  Conditioned    ...  21  12  16  9  18        18  14 

Sept  1 0ffered 44  37  38  82  86        45  29 

\ Conditioned    ...    9  11  12  6  5.6  5 

New  matriculant.  .   .   .    167  {  Graduate,  in  Medicine  .   ...        7 

I  Undergraduate. 160 

Of  these  42.67%  presented  a  degree  in  Letter.,  Science,  or  Medicine. 

The  whole  number  of  student,  in  attendance :  — 

In  course,  for  graduate. 50 

Fourth  Class 108 

Third  Claw 116 

Second  Class 148 

First  Class 166 

Total 582 

4  yrs.  Course. 

Applicant,  for  Degree 144 

Rejected 84 

Graduated 110 

Of  the  1 10  student*  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  47  receired 
the  degree  cum  laude. 


1 

Summib  Couasss. 

Graduate  Couasss. 

1806. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1894-95. 

1896-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

,«*». 

Courses  taken    . 
Students   .... 
Receipts  .... 

110 

89 

$2726 

11. 
100 
$2972 

180 
110 
13129 

118 
107 
$8860 

142 
116 
$3896 

95 

60 

$2813.83 

108 

66 

$2620 

176 

76 

$3810 

114 

60 

$8780 

184 

60 

$286L26 
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In  previous  reports  allusion  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  the  great 
need  of  the  School  for  an  increase  in  the  space  devoted  to  the  several 
laboratories,  while  at  the  same  time  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  lecture-rooms.  The  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  first  two  years 
have  absolutely  necessitated  the  increase  in  laboratory  accommoda- 
tions, and  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  has  had  to  be  converted  into  a 
laboratory.  The  result  is  that,  while  the  amount  of  space  in  the 
laboratories  still  remains  wholly  insufficient  for  the  demands  of 
the  School,  a  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  finding  lecture-rooms 
for  all  the  lectures  which  must  daily  be  given. 

The  sale  of  the  old  medical-  school  building,  on  North  Grove  Street, 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  will  necessitate  the  providing 
of  accommodations  another  year  for  some  of  the  exercises  held  there. 
Steps  should  at  once  be  taken  and  money  obtained  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
School. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Dental  School  for  the  academic  year  1898-99 :  — 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  students  were  in  attendance  through* 
out  the  year.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  students  matriculated 
and  six  withdrew.  Eight  of  the  students  were  subjects  of  foreign 
countries  and  their  residences  were  distributed  as  follows :  — 

New  Brunswick 8        Germany 1 

Canada 1        Australia 1 

Sweden 1        Asia 1 

In  June,  fifty-two  students  applied  for  the  degree.  Thirty-two 
were  successful  in  fulfilling  the  requirements,  and  four  received  their 
degree  out  of  course,  making  the  total  number  of  the  graduating 
class  thirty-six. 

The  courses  of  instruction  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : — 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  D wight.    SO  lectures. 

Anatomy.  —  Assistant  Professor  Dextkb.    46  lectures. 

Anatomy  Dissection.  —  4  weeks. 

Chemistry.  —  Associate  Professor  Ilnxs.     64  lectures. 

Chemistry,  laboratory  exercises  in  sections.  —  Mr.  Bacon.     192  hours. 

Histology.  —  Professor  Minor.     17  lectures. 

Histology,  laboratory  exercises  in  sections.  —  Dr.  Schapkb  and  Dr.  A  mm. 
240  hours. 

Physiology. —  Professor  Bowditch.    96  lectures,  82  recitations,  and  15  con- 
ferences. 

Physiology,  experimental,  in  sections.  —  Dr.  Pobtbb.    96  hours. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst.    20  lectures. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Metallurgy.  —  Dr.  Cookb.    82  lectures. 

Neurology.  —  Dr.  Tatlob.    4  lectures. 

Materia  Medics  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  Brjgos.    82  lectures. 

Materia,  Medica.  and  Therapeutics. — Dr.  Wtllik.    82  recitations. 

Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Assistant  Professor  Stanton.     82  lectures. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  Bbackstt.     82  lectures. 

Surgical  Pathology.  —  Dr.  Monks.     10  lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  Smith.     82  lectures. 

Orthodontia. — Professor  Smith.    82  clinics. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Dr.  Dickinson.    8  clinical  lectures. 
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Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Dr.  Stoddard.     16  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Mechanical    Dentistry,    laboratory,    Juniors.  —  Assistant    Demonstrator    Dr. 

McMekkin;  Instructor  Dr.  Chase.    544  hours. 
Mechanical   Dentistry,  laboratory,   Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Dr.   Moriastt  ; 

Assistant  Demonstator,  Dr.  Hayden;    Instructors,  Drs.  Cross,  Eldrbd, 

Burnham,  Haley,  Blxby.     496  hours. 
Practical  Dentistry.  —  Dr.  Uphak.     14  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Jurisprudence.  —  Dr.  Clapp.     12  lectures. 
Operative  Dentistry.  —  Professor  Fillebbown.    32  lectures. 
Operative  Dentistry.  —  Dr.  Potter.    32  lectures. 
Operative  Dentistry.  —  Dr.  Werner.     13  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Operative   Dentistry,  infirmary,   Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  Dr.  Far- 

rinqton  ;  Instructors,  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Dickinson.    448  hours. 
Operative  Dentistry,  infirmary,  Seniors. — Demonstrator  Dr.  Paul;  Instructors, 

Drs.  Blaisdell,  Taft,  Eddy,  Bradley,  Board*  an.    624  hours. 
Extracting  and  Anaesthesia  (Demonstrations).  —  Dr.  Wyllie.    82  afternoons. 

The  work  done  in  the  School  during  the  year  is  shown  in  the 
following  table:  — 

OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  clinics  by  Professor  Fillebrown. 

Necrosis Number  of  cases  operated  upon      4 


Abscess  .  .  .  . 
Antrum  Disease . 
Staphylorraphy  . 

Epulis 

Uranoplasty  .  . 
Hare  Lip .... 
Nostril 


16 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 

1 


INFIRMARY. 

Number  of  patients  treated  for  diseases  of  the  teeth  6,232 

Total  number  of  Operations  performed 18,086 

MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Service  to  Patients. 

8eU  of  artificial  teeth 389 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth  repaired 89 

Splints  for  fractured  jaws 81 

Splints  for  cleft  palate  operations 2 

Obturators  and  appliances  f  >t  cleft  palates  4 

Artificial  noses 2 

Cases  of  Irregularity  treated  and  corrected 94 

Orthodontia  appliances 192 
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Under  direction  of  Drs.  Cooke  and  Stoddard  :  — 

Crowns  and  caps 91 

Pieces  of  bridge  work 26 

Porcelain  tips 1 

Carred  teeth 2 

Pieces  of  bridge  work  repaired 3 

Mechanical  Laboratory  —  Practick  Work. 

Specimen  crowns  and  bridges 1 14 

"        porcelain  tips 8 

"        inlays (m> 

Carred  teeth  models 46 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth 305 

Splints  for  fractured  jaws 22 

Orthodontia  appliances A\ 

Artificial  noses 1 

In  October,.  1898,  the  Faculty  voted  to  recommend  for  the  degree 
cum  laude  students  who  attend  the  School  for  three  years,  and  pass 
the  examinations  with  distinguished  excellence. 

Dr.  Stoddard,  who  had  served  the  School  as  Instructor  in  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry  since  1891,  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry  and  gave  a  series  of  didactic  lectures  on  the  relation  and 
adaptation  of  porcelain  products  in  the  restoration  of  natural  teeth 
when  impaired  by  caries  or  wholly  lost  by  disease. 

Dr.  Wyllie,  in  addition  t#  his  regular  work  as  Instructor  in  Extract- 
ing and  Anaesthesia,  conducted  once  a  week  a  recitation  in  Materia 
Medica.  These  recitations  were  supplementary  to  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Briggs  and  treated  of  drugs  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pharmacist. 

In  October,  1898,  Dr.  J.  D.  Dickinson  was  appointed  Clinical 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.  Dr.  Dickinson  met  the  Senior 
Class  in  small  sections  in  his  private  laboratory,  and  gave  valuable 
clinical  instruction  along  special  lines  in  prosthetic  work. 

By  invitation  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Sprague  gave  several  valuable 
clinics  in  Operative  Dentistry  to  the  Senior  Class. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  made  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  staff  of  teachers  by  the  appointment  of  five  additional 
Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry  and  two  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  Operative  Department  trained 
teachers  who  had  served  the  School  before ;  and,  for  the  Mechanical 
Department,  men  who  were  graduates  of  some  years'  standing,  and 
who  brought  to  their  work  of  teaching  the  experience  gained  in 
practice. 
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The  library  of  the  School  was  opened  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  supplied  a  want  felt  by  teachers  as  well  as  by  students. 

In  March,  1899,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  passed  an  act 
officially  recognizing  the  diploma  of  this  School.  This  recognition 
enables  men  holding  our  degree  to  practice  their  profession  in  that 
country  without  further  examination. 

The  resources  of  the  School  were  materially  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  late  Henry 
Clark  Warren.  It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Warren's  life, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dwight  M.  Clapp,  that  he  not  only 
became  interested  in  the  work  of  the  School,  but  emphasized  that 
interest  at  different  times  with  substantial  gifts  of  money.  His  help 
to  the  School  during  this  period  was  known  to  but  few,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  his  death  that  the  public  knew  of  his  great  generosity 
to  this  department  of  the  University.  A  large  and  attractive  picture 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Clapp,  now  hangs  in  the  infirmary 
office. 

The  School  needs  a  new  building.  Our  Mechanical  Laboratory  is 
over-crowded  and  our  lecture-rooms  inadequate.  We  already  suffer 
in  comparison  with  other  universities  whose  dental  school  buildings 
are  new  and  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  dental 
work  and  teaching.  Our  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
surgical  clinic  are  far  from  satisfactory.  We  need  a  properly 
appointed  surgical  room  and  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  this  work. 

EUGENE  II.  SMITH,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  I  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  for  the  year  1898-99  :  — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  twenty-five  students  in 
attendance  upon  the  courses  of  instruction ;  seven  in  the  third  class, 
nine  in  the  second,  eight  in  the  flret,  and  one  special. 

Of  the  members  of  the  third  and  second  classes,  all  finished  the 
studies  of  the  year ;  of  those  of  the  first  class  two  withdrew,  one  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year. 

There  were  twelve  candidates  for  the  degree ;  seven  from  the  class 
of  1899,  two  each  from  those  of  1898  and  1897,  and  one  from  that 
of  1895.  Of  these,  nine  were  successful  and  were  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  in  June. 

The  degree  cum  laude  was  established,  by  the  Corporation,  to  be 
given  to  students  who  shall  obtain  a  total  average  mark  of,  at  least, 
80  per  cent,  in  all  of  the  required  examinations,  and  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  the  ordinary  degree.  The  computation  for  this 
general  average  is  to  be  based  upon  the  marks  received  by  the 
student,  in  each  of  the  subjects,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hours  consumed  by  each  examination;  rather  than  upon  the 
gross  sum  of  the  various  marks,  divided  by  the  number  of  the 
studies.  In  accordance  with  this  new  regulation  the  Faculty  recom- 
mended that  the  degree  cum  laude  be  given  to  Messrs.  Connors, 
Coyn,  and  Wads  worth,  all  members  of  the  Class  of  1899. 

The  Corporation  was  further  asked,  by  the  Faculty,  to  make  the 
conferring  of  the  higher  degree  retroactive;  and  to  allow  it  to  be 
given  to  Drs.  Babson  ('97),  Dennen  ('98),  Fuller  ('96),  and  Lyman 
('95),  who  were  the  only  graduates  that  had  attained  the  necessary 
general  average,  since  the  organization  of  the  School  in  1882.  This 
request  was  denied. 

One  of  the  Faculty  Scholarships  of  $150  was  awarded  to  John 
Francis  Connors,  of  the  Class  of  1899. 

In  response  to  communications  received  from  the  Committee  to 
Visit  the  Veterinary  School  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  Faculty 
were  held  which  resulted,  in  part,  in  the  following  important 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Fellows :  — 

1.  That  as  a  possible  means  of  practically  reducing  to  students,  to  some 
extent,  the  present  amount  of  the  tuition-fee,  which  is  at  least  $50  a  year 
In  excess  of  the  similar  fee  charged   by  any  other  similar  school,   six 
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Faculty  Scholarships  of  $50  each  be  established,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  present  two  scholarships  of  $150  each.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted;  and  it  was  arranged  that,  beginning  with  the  academic  year 
1899-1900,  six  such  scholarships  should  be  offered,  two  to  each  class ;  and 
awarded  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  two  scholarships  for  the 
first  year  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  two  students,  newly  entering  the  School, 
who  present  approved  testimonials  showing  the  highest  preliminary  educa- 
tion, and  who  pass  the  best  admission  examinations.  These  scholarships 
for  the  second  and  third  classes  are  to  be  awarded  to  students  having  the 
highest  average  marks  for  the  first  and  second  years1  work  in  the  School 
respectively. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  with  its  present  resources  only,  there  must 
continue  to  be  an  annual  deficit  in  the  financial  accounts  of  the  School, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  University,  unless  the  present  payments  for 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  can  be  separately  provided  for,  it  was  recommended  that 
a  systematic  endeavor  should  be  made  to  raise  a  sum  of  at  least  $100,000 
with  which  to  establish  the  School,  Hospital,  and  Free  Clinic  in  buildings 
of  their  own. 

8.  It  was  recommended  that  the  present  teaching  force  should  be 
materially  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  demonstrator  in  anatomy, 
and  instructors  in  comparative  physiology  and  histology ;  and  that  special 
courses  in  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and  dog  practice  be  added  to  the 
instruction  now  given. 

4.  It  having  been  proposed  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence taught  in  Harvard,  in  the  future,  as  a  specialty  in  medicine  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  were  present  was  given  that  the  teaching 
of  veterinary  medicine,  as  a  specialty  of  human  medicine,  is  impracticable, 
because  its  teaching  must  be  specialized  from  the  very  beginning  and 
therefore  demands  a  system  of  instruction  coordinate  with  that  of  human 
medicine ;  and  it  was  decided  to  announce  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
that,  whenever  an  adequate  endowment  is  secured,  it  is  expedient  to 
establish  a  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine,  in  whose  charge  the  present 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  shall  be  placed,  with  some  degree 
or  degrees  of  a  higher  nature;  and  among  whose  members  shall  be 
included  Professors  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Comparative  Physiology, 
and  Comparative  Pathology. 

In  compliance  with  a  part  of  these  recommendations,  measures 
were  taken  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  obtaining  the  money 
necessary  to  establish  the  School  in  a  home  of  its  own ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  were  made:  Langdon  Frothingham,  M.D.V., 
Instructor  in  Bacteriology  and  Comparative  Pathology ;  H.  Carleton 
Smith,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  Albert  J.  Sheldon,  D.V.S., 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Dog;  Allen  Cleghorn,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Comparative  Physiology;  F.  A.  Woods,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Comparative  Histology;  and  Elmer  W.  Babson,  M.D.V.,  Demon- 
strator of  Veterinary  Anatomy. 
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THE  FREE  CLINIC. 


The  organization,  aims,  and  work  of  this  division  of  the  School 
has  been  described  in  this  report  during  the  last  three  years,  where, 
among  other  things,  it  was  pointed  out  that  its  establishment  had 
been  largely  due  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Overseers  to  visit  the  Veterinary  School,  who  had  volunteered  to 
pay  an  annual  rental  of  $1,200  for  a  building  on  Northampton 
Street  to  be  used  for  its  purposes.  Their  lease  of  that  building 
expired  on  the  first  of  October,  at  about  which  time  it  was  suddenly 
found  that  the  clinic  must  be  moved  at  once,  because  the  building 
had  been  sold  to  two  graduates  of  the  School  to  be  used  by  them  as 
a  private  veterinary  hospital. 

This  unlooked  for  necessity  was  a  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  enterprise,  because,  first,  it  happened  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  when  the  class  were  expecting  to  resort  to  the  clinic ; 
second,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  suitable  building  well  situated 
for  the  purpose,  that  can  be  hired ;  and  thirdly,  the  change  from  a 
locality  where  we  had  become  known  and  established  to  an  entirely 
new  neighborhood  would,  in  all  probability,  cause  the  loss  of  much 
material.  However,  the  situation  was  accepted,  and  a  search  for 
new  premises  was  at  once  undertaken;  while,  in  the  meantime, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  the  clinic  at  the  Village  Street 
Hospital.  This  last  attempt  failed,  and  the  experience  served  only 
to  show  again,  as  previous  attempts  to  maintain  a  free  clinic  at  that 
hospital  had  shown,  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  work  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  on  there  together.  On  the  21st  of  November, 
the  building  at  52  Peidmont  Street  was  hired  by  the  Committee  to 
Visit  the  Veterinary  School,  who  again  undertook  to  pay  the  rent ; 
and,  after  some  necessary  alterations  had  been  made,  the  clinic  was 
opened  in  its  new  home  on  the  5  th  of  December. 

The  extent  of  the  work  for  the  year  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  total  number  of  cases,  for  1897-98,  as  indicated  in  the 
similar  table  in  the  last  report,  was  3,925,  while  the  total  number  for 
this  year  is  but  3,561.  During  October,  November,  and  December, 
1897,  926  cases  were  treated  against  only  195  cases  for  the  same 
period  in  1898.  This  falling  off,  amounting  to  731  cases,  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  enforced  change  of  residence;  because  a 
further  comparison  will  show  that  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of 
1897-98,  3,000  cases  were  treated  as  against  3,366  for  the  same 
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months  of  1898-99,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  this  work  may  be  said  to 
be  fully  holding  its  own  in  the  new  quarters. 

The  importance  and  value  to  the  School,  of  a  clinic  of  this 
character  is  scarcely  to  be  overestimated ;  for  it  is  a  laboratory  in 
which,  under  proper  supervision,  the  students  actually  perform  the 
functions  of  the  practitioner;  they  make  the  diagnoses,  prescribe 
the  treatment,  administer  the  medicines,  and  perform  all  necessary 
operations.  That  the  patrons  of  the  institution  appreciate  its 
advantages  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  individuals 
bring  their  animals  again  and  again,  and  that  the  volume  of  the 
business  is  well  sustained.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  soon  to  say  that 
this  division  of  the  School's  work  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as 
permanent  and  worthy  of  being  considered  when  plans  for  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  are  studied. 

That  there  is  a  value  in  these  cases,  beyond  that  which  comes  to 
the  student  who  proposes  to  become  a  veterinarian,  is  a  fact  that 
will  be  appreciated  after  slight  enquiry.  Taking  from  the  table  of 
cases  the  item  of  "  special  sense"  in  dogs,  for  example,  it  is  found 
that  804  separate  examinations  were  made.  The  cases  embraced 
under  this  head  are  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  include  the 
various  diseases  of  the  eyelids,  embracing  new  growths,  entropion, 
ectropion,  conjunctivitis  dne  to  various  causes ;  wounds,  abrasions, 
ulcers,  and  growths  of  and  upon  the  cornea,  and  various  condi- 
tions of  the  deeper  structures  as,  iritis,  cataract,  etc. ;  and  those 
diseases  of  the  external  auditory  canal  to  which  the  dog  is  peculiarly 
liable.  All  of  this  material,  as  well  as  much  else  in  the  table,  such  as 
new  growths,  skin  diseases,  accidents,  including  many  fractures  and 
surgical  operations ;  and  nervous  disorders  such  as  chorea,  paraly- 
sis and  so  forth,  can  be  used  by  the  student  who  is  to  become  a 
practitioner  of  human  medicine  with  equally  great  advantage. 
To  him  who  aspires  to  become  a  finished  diagnostitian,  or  com- 
parative pathologist,  the  general  opportunity  is  as  important  as  it 
Is  rare  in  this  country. 

Much  of  the  life-saving  knowledge  that  has  been  recently  brought 
to  the  practice  of  human  medicine  has  been  arrived  at  through  the 
study  of  diseased  processes  in  animals.  Much  more  of  such  good 
won  Id  come  through  the  more  general  study  of  diseased  animals 
by  students  of  medicine.  Do  not  the  indications  of  the  past  teach 
that  much  of  the  future  progress  in  both  the  science  and  the  art  of 
medicine  must  come  through  this  sort  of  comparative  study  ? 

JLmong  other  things,  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
directors  of  this  clinic  to  make  the  cost  of  necessary  medicine  as 
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small  as  possible  to  the  owners  of  the  animals,  so  that  the  institution 
may  be  as  nearly  a  "  free  clinic "  as  is  attainable  under  existing 
circumstances.  To  this  end  a  circular  has  been  issued,  once  each 
year,  asking  subscriptions  in  money  from  those  who  are  charitably 
disposed  toward  animals.  The  replies  to  these  circulars  have  always 
been  generous,  and  because  of  this  response,  it  is  now  possible  to 
report  that  during  the  year  more  medicines  have  been  given  away 
than  formerly  and  the  prices  of  that  which  has  been  sold  have  been 
to  some  extent  reduced.  During  the  nine  more  active  months, 
excluding  in  both  instances  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  while  866  more  cases  were  cared  for,  the  fees  demanded 
for  medicines  have  been  reduced  from  $398.80  in  1897-98  to  $228.70 
in  1898-99  ;  the  reduction  being  $170.10,  which,  though  not  a  large 
sum  in  itself,  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  col* 
lected  from  this  source.  It  is  hoped  that  further  gifts  will  enable  a 
still  greater  reduction  in  this  direction,  until  needed  medicines  can  be 
given  to  all  deserving  cases,  free  of  charge. 

The  circular  asking  for  subscriptions  contained,  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  the  following  notice :  u  Small  tickets  have  been  prepared, 
by  the  use  of  which  subscribers  may  easily  send  lame  or  ailing  horses, 
or  other  animals  that  may  be  seen  in  the  streets,  to  the  Dispensary 
for  treatment.  The  owners  of  such  animals  often  do  not  know  that 
a  place  of  the  kind  exists ;  they  do  not  read  the  newspapers,  and 
belong  to  a  class  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  by  ordinary  methods  of 
public  notice.  Nevertheless,  they  would  be  glad  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity if  they  did  know  of  it."  A  considerable  number  of  these 
tickets  were  asked  for,  and  the  practice  will  be  continued.  With  a 
little  cooperation  of  this  sort,  easily  given  by  those  interested  in 
preventing  cruelty  to  animals,  much  suffering  may  be  prevented.  A 
horse  that  is  seen  to  be  limping  at  every  step,  as  he  performs  his 
work,  is  suffering  pain  every  time  that  the  ailing  limb  is  called  into 
action ;  and  the  more  he  limps  the  greater  is  the  indicated  pain.  It 
is  a  fair  question  whether  such  a  horse  does  not  really  suffer  more 
than  an  animal  that  is  occasionally  beaten  unmercifully  by  a  cruel 
driver ;  the  misery  of  the  one  is  soon  over,  that  of  the  other  is  as 
continuous  as  his  work. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  clinic  to  cure  all  these 
cases,  it  can  cure  many  of  them,  while  nearly  all  can  be  relieved  in 
some  degree.  Moreover,  the  owner  can  be  made  to  hope  for  and 
aim  at  his  animal's  recovery,  which  without  this  free  aid  he  would, 
oftentimes,  not  be  able  to  do. 

CHARLES   P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  ok  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  concerning  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  the  year  1898-99. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  George  B.  Foss  was  tendered,  and  accepted 
by  the  Corporation,  during  the  last  week  of  September,  to  take  effect 
October  1st,  and,  unfortunately,  this  vacancy  was  not  filled  until 
March  1,  1899,  when  Dr.  Albert  J.  Sheldon  was  assigned  to  this 
department,  which  appointment  has  proven  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  competition  for  the  positions  of  House  Officers  was  as  usual 
sharp ;  Messrs.  Wadsworth  and  Tobin  were  appointed  and  faithfully 
and  diligently  performed  their  duties  throughout  the  year. 

The  subscription  plan,  which  was  reintroduced  January  1,  1898, 
continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  the  patrons  of  the  Hospital,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  increased  number  of  subscribers  for  the  current  year. 

The  special  laboratory  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  admi- 
nistration of  drugs,  application  of  dressings,  bandages,  etc.,  has 
been  given  daily,  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Hospital  staff, 
from  eight  until  ten  o'clock,  to  members  of  the  third  class. 

The  usual  clinical  exercises  have  been  given  at  ten  o'clock,  to 
members  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  by  Drs.  Osgood,  Howard, 
Leonard,  and  Sheldon. 
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The  volume  of  business  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding  table) 
has  not  been  as  great  as  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  various 
causes  which  are  not  likely  to  recur. 

The  cases  exhibited  under  the  head  of  "  Out  Clinics "  amounted 
to  609  and  embraced  the  usual  variety  of  illness,  accident  and  lame- 
ness, all  of  which  received  the  necessary  treatment,  including  277 
surgical  operations. 

During  the  year  the  Hospital  has  furnished  subjects  for  demon- 
stration, in  the  holdings  of  autopsies,  given  by  the  Instructor  in 
Pathology.  It  has  also  furnished  material  and  opportunities  for 
experimental  work  to  a  post-graduate  class  (in  human  medicine)  as 
well  as  more  or  less  material  for  demonstrative  work  at  the  Medical 
School. 

The  special  operating  class  for  senior  students,  which  was  orga- 
nized in  October,  1899,  and  described  in  my  last  annual  report, 
continues  to  be  an  exercise  which  commends  itself  equally  to  the 
students  and  instructor. 

Finance. — It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Hospital  that  its  accounts 
are  merged  with  those  of  the  School  and  Charity  Hospital,  as  it 
would  lead  one,  not  familiar  with  the  details,  to  suppose  that  the 
Hospital  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  annual  deficit,  which 
has  never  been  the  case. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  material  reduction  in  the 
expenses  of  the  School  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  attendance,  a 
reduction  in  the  receipts,  as  is  noted  for  the  current  year,  from  the 
School  and  Charity  Hospital,  is  material,  and  must  necessarily  in- 
crease the  deficit  correspondingly.  But  this  condition  does  not  obtain 
in  the  Hospital,  where  there  is  a  direct  ratio  between  expense  and 
receipts,  dependant  upon  the  number  of  animals  that  are  fed  and 
cared  for  during  the  year. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  wiU  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from 
the  Hospital  and  Forge  were  $2,492.35  less  than  those  of  1897-98, 
there  was  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  Hospital,  as  for  example  in  the  two  items  alone,  of 
44  Salary  and  Wages"  and  "  Hay,  Grain,  and  Supplies",  there  was 
a  reduction  of  $2,040.20,  and  every  other  Hospital  expense  was 
reduced  proportionately,  except  the  item  of  water,  so  that  the  result 
of  the  work  for  the  year  was  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
year  1897-98. 

FREDERICK   H.  OSGOOD, 

Surgeon  in  Charge. 


THE   BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Bosssj 
Institution  for  the  year  1898-99  :  — 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  number  and  character  of  the  student*  in 
attendance  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  the  year 
1898-99  may  be  classed  as  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity ;  and 
the  best  of  this  good  fortune  is  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  since  a  still  larger 
number  have  already  been  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1899-1900). 
In  any  event  the  somewhat  larger  number  of  students  in  these  two 
years  is  no  more  than  a  natural  and  healthy  increase  over  the  number 
present  in  each  of  the  previous  five  years. 

It  may  now  safely  be  admitted  that  the  school  has  struck  root  and 
has  acquired  strength  enough  to  maintain  vigorous  and  continuous 
growth  which  shall  ensure  the  production  in  due  course  of  abundant 
harvests.     But  while  the  influx  of  students  is  most  inspiriting,  and 
although  the  personal  attention  given  by  the  instructors  may  well  be 
classed  as  good,  the  material  equipment  of  the  school  is  in  many 
respects  deplorable.     Owing  to  the  occupancy  of  a  large  part,  and 
the  best  part,  of  the  stone  building  for  purposes  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  the  instructors  in  agriculture  and  in  agricultural  natural 
history  find  themselves  cramped  and  crowded  at  every  turn.     There 
is  no  place  in  which  to  study  or  display  the  anatomical  specimens 
(bones,  etc.,  of  domestic  animals),  now  stored   in  barrels,  which 
were  collected  by  our  former  colleague,  Professor  Slade,  and  left  by 
him  carefully  arranged  on  shelves  and  in  cases  in  the  Museum  room 
from  which  they  were  thrown  out  when  this  room  was  given  over  to 
its  present  occupants.    There  is  actually  no  place  in  which  to  put  the 
skeleton  of  a  cow  which  was  to  have  been  procured  a  few  months  ago 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Natural  History. 
There  is  no  room  now  under  the  control  of  the  school  large  enough  to 
contain  the  tables  needed  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  written  exami- 
nation.     There  is  no  place  to  put,  so  that  they  may  be  accessible, 
the  new  books  which  are  constantly  accumulating.     Indeed,  there  is 
urgent   need  of  a  new  library  room  large  enough  to  hold  the  books 
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now  in  our  possession  and  to  admit  of  receiving  from  the  Library  at 
Cambridge  some  sets  of  agricultural  serials  which  could  be  put  to 
much  better  use  at  the  Bussey  Institution  than  at  the  College.  More- 
over, one  at  least  of  the  class  rooms  now  in  use  is  much  too  small 
for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  it. 

During  the  year,  instruction  was  given  regularly  and  constantly  in 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Natural  History  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, and  in  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Messrs.  Hersey,  Watson,  Morse, 
and  Storer.     There  were  twenty-six  students  in  attendance. 

One  part  or  number  of  the  Bussey  Bulletin  (No.  VIII  of  Vol.  II) 
was  published.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Basket  Willow,"  by  Edmund 
Hersey,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 
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'  To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

I  Sir,  —  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  on  the 

Library,  covering  the  year  1898-99. 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  the  need  of  enlarging  the  Library 
I  building  so  as  to  provide  study-rooms  in  convenient  relation  to 

j  the   book-stack.     In   November,    1898,   a  petition  was   presented 

I  to  the  Corporation  signed  by  a  number  of  professors  setting  forth 

this  need,  and  asking  that  such  rooms  be  provided  by  the  erection  of 
a  one-story  addition  along  the  north  side  of  the  east  stack.     Action 
in  accordance  with  this  request  was  thought  inexpedient  by  the  Cor- 
poration, but  the  experience  of  the  year  has  only  served  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  providing  such  rooms  in  some  way,  and  to  show  in 
how  many  other  ways  the  necessity  of  enlargement  is  pressing  upon 
us.    The  reading-room,  relieved  as  it  is  by  the  Harvard  Hall  reading- 
room,  the  rooms  in  Warren  House,  and  the  other  class-room  libraries 
that  have  grown  up  in  recent  years,  is  sufficient  for  our  immediate 
needs,  but  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  Library  building  begins  to  be 
seriously  needed  for  the  book-stack.     I  stated  last  year  that  we  had 
room  enough  in  the  stack  for  the  accessions  of  perhaps  six  or  seven 
years,  and  so  far  as  the  ordinary  purchases  go  this  was  doubtless 
the  case ;  for  a  good  many  thousand  volumes,  if  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  library,  can  still  be  added,  gradually  filling  up 
the  empty  spaces  which  were  left  when  the  books  were  first  arranged. 
A  book-stack  with  its  books  well  classified  on  modern  lines  is  like  a 
sponge  partly  filled  with  water,  which  can  soak  up  and  hold  perhaps  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  in  addition  before  it  is  saturated.     Our  book- 
stack  is  not  yet  saturated  with  books,  but  in  some  parts  it  begins  to 
approach  that  condition,  and  the  accessions  of  the  past  year  having 
been  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  still  greater  increase  during  the  coming  year,  it  is 
likely  that  the  point  of  saturation  will  be  dangerously  near  before  we 
are  prepared  for  it.     Relief  is  demanded  long  before  that  condition  is 
actually  reached,  for  a  book-stack  entirely  filled  is  as  impossible  to 
deal  with  as  a  sponge  when  completely  saturated.     Our  immediate 
difficulty  however  is  to  find  room  for  large  collections  coming  to  us  at 
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once,  — place  of  temporary  storage  for  such  a  gift  as  the  remainder 
of  the  Gurney  bequest  lately  received,  or  permanent  shelf  room  for 
a  great  special  collection  such  as  the  Riant  library  which  will  reach 
us  in  a  few  months  and  add  perhaps  ten  thousand  volumes  to  our 
shelves.  Such  great  gifts  add  immensely  to  the  strength  and  fame 
of  the  library,  and  make  Cambridge  the  necessary  centre  for  study 
in  the  fields  enriched  by  them.  Such  gifts  we  must  be  ready  to 
receive  and  use,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  they  will  be 
more  numerous  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  only  way  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  present  building  and 
so  secure  immediate  relief  is  to  add  a  small  seventh  story  under  the 
roof  of  the  east  stack,  and  extend  on  one  side  the  rows  of  the  sixth 
story.  The  first  would  add  shelving  for  a  possible  15,000  volumes, 
and  the  second  would  extend  the  present  capacity  of  the  sixth  floor 
by  8,800  volumes. 

But  the  mere  lack  of  shelf  room  in  the  stack  is  not  our  only  diffi- 
culty. A  book-stack  is  undoubtedly  the  most  economical  way  of 
storing  many  books  in  a  limited  space,  and  for  a  large  part  of  a 
library  it  is  on  this  account  the  best.  For  certain  classes  of  books, 
however,  and  for  certain  collections  it  is  unsuited;  yet  nearly  all 
our  shelving,  except  that  for  reference  books  in  the  reading-room, 
is  of  this  type.  For  large  illustrated  books,  such  as  are  found  in  an 
art  collection,  we  should  have  a  special  room  with  deep  sliding 
shelves  and  broad  tables  on  which  to  use  the  books.  Our  great 
collection  of  maps,  over  18,000  sheets,  is  in  cases  built  along  the 
edge  of  the  stack  where  the  maps  cannot  be  consulted  easily  or  with* 
out  risk  of  injury,  and  where  it  is  quite  impossible  to  display  them 
to  a  class.  Our  newspapers,  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  sent  off 
to  be  stored  in  the  basement  of  a  dormitory,  are  shelved  in  a  cave 
opening  from  the  basement  where  there  is  no  direct  ventilation  and 
no  light,  and  where  dampness  cannot  be  avoided  in  summer.  Our 
collection  of  Archives  and  of  printed  material  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  College  is  securely  housed,  but  is  not  placed,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  should  be,  in  a  room  of  its  own  where  it  can  be  conveniently  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  the  right  to  use  it,  and  where  it  can  be 
studied  and  cared  for  by  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  it.  I  mention 
these  things  simply  to  show  under  how  many  hindrances  the  work 
of  the  Library  is  now  necessarily  carried  on,  and  what  improvements 
can  be  made  when  the  opportunity  for  enlargement  comes. 

The  accommodations  for  the  working  staff  of  the  Library,  more 
than  commonly  ample  when  the  east  wing  was  built  in  1877,  are  now 
far  outgrown,  and  in  many  ways  make  the  daily  administration  of 
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the  Library  difficult  and  trying.  I  earnestly  hope  that  some  relief 
which  shall  give  us  better  facilities  for  study,  ampler  shelf  room  for 
books,  and  larger  workrooms  with  all  the  conveniences  that  can 
lighten  labor  and  simplify  administration,  may  not  be  long  delayed.* 
One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  any  library  is  the  care  and  disposi- 
tion of  pamphlets.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  briefly  the  methods 
which  have  been  employed  in  this  Library  and  the  modifications  which 
I  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.     There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 

pamphlets  should  be  distinguished  from  books  as  to  either  shelving 
or  cataloguing,  but  most  libraries  are  forced  by  considerations  of 
/  expense  to  treat  them  in  a  more  summary  fashion.     Up  to  1877  this 

I  Library  catalogued  all  its  pamphlets  with  substantially  the  same  care 

that  it  bestowed  on  its  books,  but  it  stored  the  greater  part  of  them 
i  in  "  pamphlet  files  "  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  sequence  by  authors 

■  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  convenient  size ;  a  relatively  small  number 

were  separately  bound  and  were  shelved  with  the  books.     In  1877  the 
general  cataloguing  of  pamphlets  was  suspended  and  has  never  l>een 
completely  resumed.      Of  the  pamphlets  received  since  that  date  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  (generally  several  hundred  a  year)  have 
been  separately  covered,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  other  lx>und 
books ;  annual  reports  and  similar  documents,  the  earlier  numbers  of 
which  were  already  in  the  old  files,  have  been  sent  to  the  same  files  to 
join  the  sets  to  which  they  belong ;  another  portion  has  been  dis- 
tributed into  boxes  alphabetically  by  subjects  in  the  librarian's  room ; 
and  the  remainder  have  been  sent  to  the  pamphlet  files  where  they 
form  a  "new  series"  arranged  like  the  old  series  in  alphabetical 
sequence  but  uncatalogued.     During  the  last  ten  years  many  pam- 
phlets have  been  picked  out  from  both  the  old  and  the  new  files  and, 
with  others  from  the  boxes  in  the  librarian's  room,  have  been  bound 
up  in  volumes  classified  sometimes  by  author,  but  usually  by  subject 
under  such  general  heads  as  Painting,  Massachusetts  Towns,  Educa- 
tion, and  so  forth.     Hardly  any  progress  has  been  made  in  cata- 
loguing the  contents  of  these  volumes  (now  about  1,500  in  number), 
farther  than  to  insert  under   appropriate   headings  in  the  subject 
catalogue  references  to  each  volume  as  a  whole.     It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  take  up  these  volumes  when  the  strength  of  the  staff  will 
permit,  and  enter  the  several  pamphlets  of  the  subject  volumes  sepa- 
rately  on  the  author  catalogue,  but  collectively  on  the  subject  catalogue, 
and  the   several  pamphlets  of  the  volumes  consisting  of  a  single 

*  For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  Library  in  these  direc- 
tion* I  beg"  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  for 
December,  1899. 
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author's  work  separately  (if  necessary)  on  the  subject  catalogue,  and 
collectively  on  the  author  catalogue.  182  volumes  were  catalogued 
in  this  way  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  the  method  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 

In  tfie  autumn  of  1898  the  pamphlets  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  boxes  in  the  librarian's  room  (about  10,000  in  number)  were 
reclassified  by  Mr.  Carney  and  myself  so  as  to  correspond  more 
closely  with  the  system  of  classification  of  the  books,  and  the  boxes 
were  distributed  through  the  stack,  so  that  they  now  stand  by  the 
books  relating  to  the  same  subjects ;  there  remains  in  the  librarian's 
room  a  collection  of  booksellers'  catalogues  and  special  bibliogra- 
phies, and  pamphlets  on  those  subjects  which  have  not  yet  been 
classified ;  these  also  will  go  to  the  shelves  as  soon  as  the  shelves 
are  ready  for  them. 

Pamphlets  which  come  into  the  Library  as  current  accessions  are 
of  different  degrees  of  value.  According  to  their  character  they  are 
either  (1)  separately  covered  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  books, 
(2)  distributed  according  to  subject  in  the  boxes  already  provided, 
or  (3),  if  they  cannot  usefully  be  classified  in  this  way,  sent  to  the 
"new  files"  where  they  are  alphabetically  arranged  and  can  be  easily 
found.  "  Continuations  "  of  course  go  to  join  the  earlier  numbers 
of  their  sets,  wherever  the  sets  may  be.  The  great  mass  of  our 
pamphlets  belong  to  the  second  class  above.  These  may  be  either 
(a)  fully  catalogued  at  once,  (6)  catalogued  on  a  single  author  slip 
for  the  official  catalogue  (this  work  is  done  by  students  who  receive 
Price  Greenleaf  aid),  or  (c)  left  unrecorded.  The  pamphlets  of 
which  no  record  is  made  are  principally  articles  taken  from  duplicate 
odd  numbers  of  periodicals  and  reports,  duplicate  pamphlets  which 
there  is  some  reason  for  keeping,  newspaper  clippings  mounted  on 
uniform  octavo  sheets,  and  miscellaneous  scraps  and  leaflets.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  a  full  record  of  part  of  our  pamphlets,  and  of 
the  rest  a  less  full  but  very  inexpensive  record  of  all  such  as  require 
a  record ;  and  that  nearly  all  our  current  pamphlet  accessions  are 
found  on  the  shelves  with  the  books  on  the  same  subject.  As  the 
pamphlet  boxes  become  filled  their  contents  will  be  bound  up  in 
volumes  which  will  remain  on  the  same  shelves  and  still  bear  the 
same  shelf -marks.  When  bound  each  volume  is  likely  to  contain 
titles  already  catalogued  in  full,  other  titles  recorded  on  the  official 
catalogue  slip  only,  and  others  for  which  no  catalogue  slip  is  thought 
necessary.  The  cataloguing  of  the  second  class  of  titles  should  be 
completed  by  adding  in  the  public  catalogue  author  entries  and 
occasional  subject  entries  when  the  collective  entry  under  the  general 
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subject  of  the  volume  is  not  adequate,  but  whether  this  is  done  or 
not,  we  shall  have  a  clue  to  all  the  material  that  is  worth  tracing. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Hanus  special  efforts  were  made  in 
the  spring  to  fill  out  our  files  of  educational  reports  and  manuals, 
and  applications  were  sent  to  the  educational  bureaus  of  all  the 
states  that  were  not  already  well  represented  on  our  shelves,  and  to 
the  more  important  city  boards;  the  response  from  all  sides  was 
ready  and  abundant. 

We  have  also  tried,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  to 
bring  together  as  complete  a  series  as  possible  of  the  records  of  the 
various  stock  breeding  associations  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  swine.  Circulars  stating 
the  object  of  the  collection  were  sent  to  about  95  different  associa- 
tions, and  in  response  we  have  received  about  150  volumes  from  30 
associations.  To  all  of  these  the  thanks  of  the  Library  are  due. 
About  half  of  the  associations  applied  to  paid  no  attention  to  our 
request,  and  others  have  been  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  special 
restrictions.     The  main  portion  of  the  circular  was  as  follows :  — 

••The  Library  of  Harvard  University  desires  to  bring  together,  for 
purposes  of  scientific  study,  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the 
pedigree  records  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  dogs,  published 
by  the  numerous  breeders'  associations  of  this  country.  These  records 
are  of  value  as  material  for  the  study  of  heredity  in  domesticated  animals, 
and  we  desire  to  offer  to  students  the  opportunity  of  working  upon  them 
in  a  scientific  way.  The  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  where  it  will  be  freely  put  at  the  service  of  all  students. 

••  The  extent  of  this  literature  is  so  great  that  the  Library  cannot  under- 
take to  purchase  the  volumes,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  be  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  science  by  presenting  to 
this  Library  as  complete  a  file  as  possible  of  your  published  records  of 
pedigrees,  and  that  you  will  kindly  send  future  volumes  of  the  same  as 
published." 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  undertaken  to  prepare  as  a 
contribution  to  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Gutenberg  anni- 
versary in  the  city  of  Mainz,  a  list  of  the  incunabula  in  the  United 
States  in  public  and  private  libraries.     Miss  Huntington,  for  many 
years  a  valuable  member  of  the  Library  staff,  kindly  undertook  to 
prepare  the  list  of  such  books  in  this  library,  and  has  drawn  up  an 
excellent  catalogue  of  167  books  printed  in  the  15th  century.     I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  express  here  our  indebtedness  to  Miss  Huntington 
for  her  careful  and  scholarly  work.     It  is  probable  that  still  other 
15th  century  books  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  Library,  but  the  list 
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is  substantially  complete.  When  the  Riant  collection  is  received 
this  will  add  a  hundred  incunabula  to  our  shelves. 

No  new  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been  published  since 
my  last  report,  but  two  which  have  been  long  out  of  print  and  often 
asked  for  have  been  reprinted  from  the  original  plates.  These  are 
No.  19,  The  Kohl  Collection  of  Early  Maps,  and  No.  26,  The  Carlyle 
Collection,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  these  to  any  libraries  that 
lack  them.  No.  1 8,  Mr.  Winsor's  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy's  Geogra- 
phy should  also  be  reprinted,  and  will  be  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tillinghast 
has  put  in  order  some  necessary  corrections  and  additions.  No.  25 ,  the 
List  of  Works  on  North  American  Fungi  by  Professors  Farlow  and 
Trelease  published  in  1887  is  also  out  of  print;  and  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  Professor  Farlow  has  promised  to  bring  it  down  to  date. 
Two  new  Contributions  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  one  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Library's  rich  collection  of  Chap-books  compiled 
and  annotated  by  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  the  author  of  the  "Life  of 
John  Newberry  a  bookseller  of  the  last  century,"  and  of  other  works 
on  children's  books;  the  other  a  Bibliography  of  Justin  Winsor, 
much  material  for  which  has  already  been  brought  together  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Potter. 

The  printed  "  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue,"  No.  2  of  the 
Library's  "  Special  Publications"  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1891 ; 
supplementary  lists  of  new  headings  have  been  printed  from  time  to 
time  since.  These  new  headings  have  now  been  consolidated  into 
a  "  Supplement"  and  will  be  printed  for  general  use  in  other  libraries 
as  well  as  in  our  own.  This  supplement  will  be  No.  3  of  our 
"  Special  Publications  "  and  will,  when  published,  be  put  on  sale  with 
the  Publication  Agent  of  the  University. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  opposite  page. 

The  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection  include  1,194  volumes 
of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  805  volumes  made  by  binding 
pamphlets  singly,  and  36  volumes  made  up  of  many  pamphlets  bound 
together. 

To  this  total  of  528,515  volumes  should  be  added  the  19,996 
volumes  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  (see  below),  giving 
a  grand  total  of  548,511  volumes  for  the  University  Library. 

These  figures  should  however  be  accompanied  by  the  caution  that 
they  no  doubt  exceed  the  fact,  but  just  how  far  they  vary  from  the 
truth  cannot  conveniently  be  determined  nntil  the  reclassification 
of  the  Library  is  more  nearly  completed.     Of  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
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Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  *; 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Dental  School 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  from  Gore  Hall  to  Depart- 
ment Libraries 

Total , 


Volumes 
added. 


15,174 

6,072 

238 

877 

36 
359 
400 
218 
120 

96 
682 
181 


1M,453 


708 


23,745 


Present  extent  in 


Volumes.    Pamphlets, 


379,000 

50,412 

4,880 

29,547 

2,240 

32,318 

9,485 

7,565 

4,064 

2,044 

6,723 

287 


528,515 


377,000 

6,126 

498 

6,610 

5,400 
13,698 

5,288 
10,505 

2,697 


427,822 


crepancy  I  spoke  in  my  last  report.  We  now  make  a  record  of  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Library  more  complete  than  formerly,  as  well 
as  a  record  of  the  additions  to  it,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  total 
is  not  likely  to  increase. 

The  accessions  of  the  past  year  both  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection 
and  to  the  whole  University  Library  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
year  by  about  2,000  volumes,  and  are  about  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  average  increase  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  been 
10,731  volumes  in  the  case  of  the  College  Library  and  15,834  for  the 
University  as  a  whole. 

This  is  due,  as  regards  the  College  Library,  to  the  receipt  of  an 
unusual  number  of  gifts  amounting  to  over  7,000  volumes.  Every 
year  the  library  is  indebted  to  a  host  of  friends,  individual  and  cor- 
porate, whose  names  we  have  never  attempted  to  record  in  print, 
although  due  acknowledgement  is  made  at  the  time  to  the  donor  for 
every  gift  received.  A  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
or  considerable  gifts  is  all  that  can  be  made  here. 

From  Professor  Morris  Loeb  of  Columbia  University,  of  the  Har- 
vard Class  of  1883,  and  his  brother  James  Loeb  of  1888,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Leo  Wiener,  we  received  the  means  to  purchase 
from  a  collector  in  New  Jersey  a  notable  collection  of  Judeo- 
German  literature  printed  in  America  numbering  125  volumes  and 
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562  pamphlets :  to  this  Mr.  Wiener  added  his  own  collection  of  works 
in  the  same  dialect  printed  in  Europe,  gathered  mainly  during  the 
previous  summer,  comprising  325  volumes  and  over  1,100  pamphlets. 

From  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge  of  Boston  16  volumes  of  Mexican 
books,  mostly  early  imprints,  including  a  Guasteca  catechism  of  1571 
which  is  of  the  highest  rarity. 

From  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  of  the  Class  of  1846,  now  of  Maries- 
ford,  Suffolk,  England,  who  some  years  ago  presented  to  the  Library 
some  500  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  two  cases  ot  books  of  Oriental 
literature  numbering  387  volumes. 

From  the  Viking  Club,  composed  of  Norwegian  residents  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  who  became  interested  in  the  Library  through 
Dr.  W.  H.  Schofield,  Instructor  in  English,  154  volumes  of  Nor- 
wegian literature  in  the  best  editions  and  uniformly  bound. 
The  books  were  selected  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Schofield  so 
as  to  add  to  our  collection  what  was  most  needed,  and  the  gift  is 
welcome  not  only  because  it  strengthens  a  department  hitherto  weak, 
but  because  it  shows  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  better  equipment 
of  the  College  Library  in  any  subject  is  a  valuable  means  of  pro- 
moting the  study  of  that  subject,  and  that  this  method  of  action 
appeals  to  those  whose  primary  interest  is  in  the  promotion  of  the 
study  as  well  as  to  those  whose  first  interest  is  the  advancement  of  the 
College. 

From  Mrs.  John  Buggies  of  Brookline,  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  1635 
which  belonged  to  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in  1687,  had  afterwards 
passed  through  the  hands  of  at  least  three  generations  of  College 
students  when  Hebrew  was  a  required  study,  and  had  been  owned 
for  many  years  by  President  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and  by  his  grand- 
nephew  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  minister  of  the  church  in  Danvers  for 
53  years.  From  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Felton,  a  copy  of  Sharp's  "  Cursus 
Theologicus,"  once  in  the  library  of  Leonard  Hoar,  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Rowlandson  of 
the  Class  of  1652,  and  probably  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 

From  O.  B.  Henshaw  of  the  Class  of  1893,  by  bequest,  his  library 
of  philosophical  books  numbering  150  volumes.  A  careful  student 
of  philosophy  and  lately  secretary  of  the  Cosmopolitan  University, 
Henshaw  had  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War  in  the  Brooklyn  Invisi- 
bles, but  died  at  Camp  Alger,  July  4,  1898.  A  large  part  of 
the  books  have  been  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Psychological 
Laboratory. 

From  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hooper,  the  remaining  part  of  Professor 
E.  W.  Gurney's   library,  left  to  the  College  by  bequest  in  1886. 
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The  first  and  more  valuable  portion  rich  in  works  on  Roman  Law 
received  in  1890  contained  1,980  volumes.  The  present  accession 
numbers  about  2,500  volumes. 

From  Mrs.  Justin  Winsor,  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  Library  by 
the  late  Librarian.  Under  Mr.  Winsor's  will  the  Library  was  to 
receive  at  Mrs.  Winsor's  death  200  volumes;  but  Mrs.  Winsor 
preferred  that  the  selection  should  be  made  now,  and  gave  us 
permission  to  take  whatever  we  preferred  after  the  Librarian  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  had  selected  the  200  volumes 
bequeathed  to  that  Society.  She  also  kindly  insisted  upon  the 
Library's  not  confining  its  selection  within  the  limit  of  200  volumes, 
and  we  have  accordingly  received  from  Mr.  Winsor's  shelves  255 
volumes  beside  his  manuscript  life  of  Garrick,  and  a  collection  of 
interesting  scraps  and  memoranda  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
Some  of  the  books  received  reflect  Mr.  Winsor's  early  interest  in 
the  drama,  others  are  connected  with  bis  later  historical  studies ;  a 
few  have  been  placed  in  the  Child  Memorial  Library  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  Department. 

From  Mrs.  6.  A.  Schmitt,  253  volumes  from  the  library  of  her 
husband  Captain  George  Adam  Schmitt,  instructor  in  German  in 
Harvard  College  from  1856  to  1863,  and  a  captain  in  the  20th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Captain  Schmitt  died  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  September  21,  1898. 

From  Asst.  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  322  volumes  relating  to  the 
history  of  Poland,  beside  many  other  volumes  given  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year. 

From  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  $3,000  to  be  spent 
for  books  on  the  history  of  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  generous  gift  was  the  approaching 
sale  in  Paris  at  auction  of  the  library  of  M.  Charles  Schefer,  a  dis- 
tinguished student  of  Eastern  history  and  editor  of  many  volumes  of 
early  travel  in  the  Levant.  His  library  contained  a  rich  collection 
of  works  relating  to  the  history  of  Turkey,  and  much  contemporary 
material  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  bearing  on  the  conflicts 
between  the  Turks  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  substantial  part 
of  this  collection,  amounting  to  445  volumes,  was  bought  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  under  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  balance  of  the  gift  remains 
to  be  used  for  further  purchases  in  the  same  field.* 

*  Since  the  dote  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  balance  of  Mr. 
Coolidge's  gift,  still  further  increased  by  his  generosity  and  supplemented  by 
Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  and  by  contribution  from  the  Library  funds,  lias  been 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  great  library  of  Count  Riant,  relating  mainly  to  the 
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Mrs.  Frederic  T.  Philips  of  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  has  given 
$5,000  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her  brother  Kenneth  Mathe- 
son  Taylor  of  the  Class  of  1890,  who  died  October  14,  1895, — a  man 
of  the  finest  loyalty  and  devotion  to  principle.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  "purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library,  to  increase  its  efficiency  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  in 
the  department  of  English  literature."  Such  a  gift  brings  in  the 
course  of  years  a  large  addition  to  the  Library,  and  permanently 
connects  with  it  the  name  of  the  person  commemorated. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1898-99 
and  five  previous  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Gifts  to  the  College 
Library. 

18K-M.       1894-96. 

i 

1896-06. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

6,026 
16,598 

4,351 
7,522 

8,903 

8,908 

5,048 
8,427 

2,646 
11,365 

7,096 
12,448 

Totals  .... 

22,624 

11,873 

12,811 

13,475 

14,011 

19,544 

The  accessions  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Library  as 
a  whole  (excluding  the  laboratory  and  class-room,  libraries)  have 
been  as  follows  during  the  last  twenty-one  years  :  — 


Volumes. 

Volume*. 

Volume* 

1878-79  . 

.  10,389 

1885-86  . 

.    9,191 

1892-93  . 

.    .  22,370 

1879-80  . 

.     7,247 

1886-87  . 

.  11,924 

1893-94  . 

.    .  15,788 

1880-81  . 

.    9,804 

1887-88  . 

.  16,468 

1894-95  . 

.    .  15,325 

1881-82  . 

.    9,129 

1888-89  . 

.  12,253 

1895-96  . 

.    .  17,317 

1882-83  . 

.    9,818 

1889-90  . 

.  16,051 

1896-97  . 

.    .  15,474 

1883-84  . 

.  12,860 

1890-91  . 

.  13,276 

1897-98  . 

.    .  16,706 

1884-85  . 

.  14,558 

1891-92  . 

.  13,785 

1898-99  . 

.    .  23,745 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports  that 
218  coins  and  medals  have  been  received,  8  by  purchase,  and  210  by 
gift  from  C.  E.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Miss  A.  C.  Storer,  the  Curator, 
and  others. 

44  Special  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Curator  to  enlarge 
the  collection  of  medals  struck  in  honor  of  holders  of  Harvard 
degrees,  and  so  far  as  he  knows  there  are  now  only  about  thirty  such 
men  unrepresented  in  the  collection.  The  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  has  made  to  the  University  what  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  a 
permanent  loan  of  its  collection  of  life-saving  medals  which  with  a 

history  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  Latin  East.  Of  the  character  and  contents 
of  this  collection,  the  most  valuable  which  the  Library  has  ever  received,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Ebeling  library  given  in  1818  by  Israel  Thorndike* 
I  can  speak  with  fuller  knowledge  in  my  next  report. 
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few  additions  made  by  the  Curator  form  a  collection  of  exceptional 
interest. 

"The  Curator  feels  that  any  medals  connected  with  other  uni- 
versities or  struck  by  them  in  honor  of  their  sons  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  our  collection,  and,  while  we  possess  already  quite  a 
number  of  such  medals,  further  gifts  would  be  highly  appreciated." 

LABORATORY    AND   CLASS-ROOM    LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is  as 
follows :  — 


Laboratory  awd  Class-Room  Librariis. 


Perm*- 
oenu 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


23. 
24. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boylston  Hall 

Physical  Lab.    Jefferson  Fkys.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do.  

Mineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Classics.     Harvard  Hall  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.    Harvard  Hail  R.R.  .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do. 

Child  Memorial.     Warren  House 

Romance  Languages.      Do 

German.  Do 

French.  Do 

Sanskrit.  Do 

Semitic.    Sever  7 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hall  .   .   . 
Fine  Arts  (incl .  Gray  and  Randall  Coll. ) .     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Arehit.  Department  Bldg.  .    .    . 
Preachers'  Library.      Wadsworth  House    .    .    . 


524 
27 
580 
252 
438 
834 
265 

3,302 

1,798 
824 

1,004 
831 

2,977 
528 
471 

2,318 
555 
876 
814 
160 
504 

784 

246 

94 


Totals 19,996 


On 
Deposit. 


1,013 
867 
124 

225 
173 

148 
17 

8 

1 

88 
2 


88 
38 


2,232 


Totals. 


1,587 
394 
704 
252 

658 
507 
265 

8,445 

1,810 
832 

1,005 
831 

8,010 
530 
471 

2,318 
555 
876 
402 
160 
542 

784 

246 

94 


22,228 


The  four  libraries  of  History,  United  States  History,  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Questions  (in  all  nearly  4,500  volumes),  remain 
as  heretofore  in  Harvard  Hall  in  charge  of  an  attendant.  The  room 
is  open  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  books 
may  be  taken  out  for  overnight  use.  From  January  3,  1899,  to  the 
end  of  the  mid-year  examination  period  this  room  was  kept  open 
through  the  evening  also  and  no  books  were  loaned ;  but  the  experi- 
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ment  showed  that,  on  the  whole,  in  the  case  of  this  room,  the  best 
results  are  secured  by  closing  it  at  five  o'clock  and  allowing  the  books 
to  be  borrowed  for  evening  use. 

During  the  summer  the  Warren  House  on  Quincy  Street,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages,  was 
fitted  with  shelving  and  furniture;  and  in  it  are  now  installed 
the  Child  Memorial  Library,  the  Romance  Library,  the  libraries  of 
the  French  and  German  departments,  and  (upstairs)  the  Sanskrit 
library  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Department.  The  rooms  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  have  something  of  the  attractive  and 
familiar  air  of  a  private  library,  and  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
in  constant  charge  of  an  attendant,  so  that  the  condition  of  these 
libraries  is  far  better  than  it  has  previously  been  when  they  were 
scattered  in  the  class-rooms  of  Sever  Hall  and  subject  to  no  constant 
supervision.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  most  persons  find  it  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  work  in  a  room  of  moderate  size  than  in  a  great  reading- 
room  where  there  are  unavoidable  distractions.  The  other  laboratory 
and  class-room  libraries  remain  under  practically  the  same  conditions 
as  last  year. 

USE   OP   BOOKS   IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1898-99 
as  compared  with  previous  years  :  — 


Ube  or  Books. 

1892-93. 

1803-04. 

1894-96. 

1896-98. 

1896-47. 

1897-98. 

i«w* 

1.  Books  lent  (exclud- 

ing overnight  use) 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  lue  only.) 

8.  Overnight  use  of  re- 
served books  .    .   . 

55,898 
23,671 

24,482 

57,241 
22,442 

25,377 

60,346 
23,500 

20,985 

59,781 
22,230 

8,594 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

68,005 
25,595 

Totals 

104,051 

105,000 

104,831 

90,605 

82,576 

88,289 

88.6(H) 

4.  Overnight  use  of  Har- 
vard Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

The  number  of  books  lent  continues  to  increase  at  a  fairly  steady 
rate.  Borrowing  has  doubtless  been  encouraged  by  the  large  number 
of  attractive  books  both  old  and  new  that  are  constantly  kept  on 
open  shelves  in  the  delivery  room  where  every  one  who  comes  into 
the  library  is  tempted  to  look  them  over. 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
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States  document*,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:  — 


OfKW  COLLSCTIONB. 

lftU-M. 

1896-00. 

1800-07.       1807-08. 

1808-40. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Bookh 

Reserved  Books 

U.  S.  Document* ...... 

8,444 
2,696 
6,847 
9,240 

8,525 
8,896 
7,677 
8,870 

8,619 
8,822 
8,090 
8,465 

8,818 
8,853 
8,117 
3,592 

3,275 
4,142 
8,344 
8,664 

Total 

16,227 

18,468 

18,996 

19,375 

19,425 

The  redaction  in  the  number  of  bound  periodicals  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  sets  to  the  stack  on  account  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  shelves. 

To  the  volumes  enumerated  above  should  be  added  the  books  in  the 
Harvard  Hall  reading-room  (4,478),  those  in  Warren  House  (6,884), 
and  those  in  the  other  class-room  and  laboratory  libraries  (10,772), 
making  altogether,  at  present,  over  41,000  volumes  which  are  directly 
accessible  in  an  informal  manner  to  the  members  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  this,  cards  of  admission  to  different  departments 
of  the  Library  are  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all 
advanced  students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students 
have  the  same  facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the 
officers  of  instruction  enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission 
to  the  book-stack  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admission  to  the  Book-Stack. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Music) 

Liteiature 

Classics    

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy .    . 

Education 

Geography 


Total     .    .   . 
I  Times  of  use 


41 
9 
18 
45 
22 
16 
9 
14 


169 
3,629 


59 
28 

4 
62 
26 

5 
12 

9 


68 
27 

8 
68 
45 
17 

3 
15 


20oj    249 
4,560  5,974 


68 

9 

5 

58 

44 

12 

8 

15 


209 
4,352 


66 

4 
11 
63 
41 

6 

1 
12 

1 


205 
4,601 


54 

11 

18 

64 

41 

4 

1 

4 

5 

8 


210 
4,381 


51 

33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 
5,750 


78 

43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


355 
5,826 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  the  total  number  of  persons  admitted 
to  the  stack  on  these  cards  is  279,  not  855,  permission  in  more  than 
one  department  having  been  granted  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten  year  intervals  in  the  following  table  :  — 


SruDBHTsor 

1874-75. 

1884-85. 

18M-05. 

1896-07. 

1 

i 

1807-08. 

1898-40. 

6 
20 

h 

16 

£ 

'A 

£ 

to 

•9- 

I 

i 

ft 

6 

Piyinity  .  .  . 

26 

26 

50 

40 

37 

361 

40 

36 

26 

26 

Law  .... 

189 

63 

158 

122 

404 

176 

475 

2n| 

548 

241 

551 

802 

Scientific 

29 

21 

28 

21 

308 

144 

368 

162 

410 

186 

415 

273 

Resident  Grad. 

55 

18 

70 

52 

242 

204 

279 

224 

272 

241 

808 

267 

Senior  Class  . 

152 

109 

191 

170 

327 

818 

328 

290 

342 

822 

369 

841 

Junior  Class  . 

159 

96 

234 

216 

348 

335 

877 

311 

387 

833 

835 

809 

Sophom.  Class 

208 

124 

256 

220 

425 

823 

473 

268 

450 

305 

508 

446 

Freahm.  Class 

197 

108 

255 

205 

399 

236 

416 

263 

471 

264 

471 

881 

8p.  Students  . 

555 

.  . 

168 

127 

160 

120 

169 
8089 

127 
2055 

168 
3151 

143 
2488 

Total  .  .  . 

959 

1213 

1032 

2671 

1903 

2913 

1891 

The  percentage  of  undergraduates  who  borrow  books  from  the 
library  fluctuates  in  a  rather  extraordinary  manner  from  year  to  year. 
In  1897-98,  26  per  cent,  of  the  undergraduates  borrowed  no  books 
from  the  Library,  in  the  following  year  only  13  per  cent,  failed  to 
do  so.  The  difference  was  mainly  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes,  only  56  and  68  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  members  of 
these  classes  being  borrowers  in  the  former  year,  while  80  and  87 
per  cent,  took  books  in  the  latter  year.  Of  the  1,851  undergraduates 
enrolled  in  the  College  in  1898-99,  231  failed  to  register  at  the 
Library  as  borrowers,  of  these  28  were  Seniors,  26  were  Juniors,  62 
were  Sophomores,  90  were  Freshmen,  and  25  were  Special  Students, 
but  all  of  them  may  have  used  the  reading-room  or  the  class-room 
libraries  freely  without  their  names  being  recorded  on  our  books. 

The  students  of  Radcliffe  College  arc  given  the  use  of  the  Library 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  the 
students  of  Harvard.  In  the  smaller  reading-room  two  tables  are 
assigned  to  their  use;  but  we  cannot  give  them  free  access  to 
our  w  reserved"  collections  in  the  general  reading-room.  Books 
which   Radcliffe  students  wish   to   borrow  are  sent  for  daily  by  a 
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special  messenger,  and  the  books  are  charged  to  Radcliffe  College 
Library,  not  to  the  individual  students.  The  table  below  shows  that 
the  number  of  books  lent  to  Radcliffe  in  this  way  has  declined  since 
the  new  reading-room  was  opened  and  the  overnight  lending  of 
reserved  books  ceased. 


Books  Limt  to 
KAScum. 


1891-02. 


Borrowers    .... 
Books  borrowed  .   . 


Ill 

886 


1892-43. 


132 
1,057 


108 
1,162 


156 
1,672 


1896-47.11897-M.  1898-99. 


156 
1,502 


167 
1,820 


146 
1,191 


187 

1,278 


During  the  past  year  the  temporary  use  of  .the  Library  has  been 
granted  to  107  persons  who  have  come  to  Cambridge  for  the  express 
purpose  of  study.  Such  special  investigators  are  always  welcome 
and  are  given  every  opportunity  to  use  the  Library  that  is  practicable ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Library  altogether  lacks  special 
rooms  and  conveniences  to  facilitate  study  of  this  kind,  a  need  that 
is  more  urgently  felt  year  after  year.  These  guests  of  the  Library 
have  been  fewer  in  number  than  during  the  preceding  year  but  more 
than  in  any  other  previous  year. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  number  of  institutions  and  persons 
at  a  distance  that  have  applied  for  the  loan  of  books.  Whenever 
possible  without  injury  to  the  immediate  interests  of  Cambridge 
students  and  without  unwarranted  risk,  such  requests  are  cheerfully 
granted,  and  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  243  volumes  have  been 
sent  to  74  different  applicants  (including  thirty-three  colleges). 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  shows  a  slight  increase  over 
any  previous  year.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  on  every 
Sunday  in  term  time  (but  not  during  the  Christmas  and  spring 
recesses)  from  one  to  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUHDAY  USE. 


Sundays  open 
Users  .  .  . 
Ayerage  .  . 
Highest  No. . 


1891-92. 


37 

3,284 

88 

119 


1892-93. 


87 

3,716 

100 

135 


37 

3,658 

99 

136 


1894-95. 


86 

3,634 

100 

131 


24 

2,859 

98 

140 


1896-97. 

35 

5,010 

143 

227 


1897-98. 

35 

4,635 

132 

297 


35 

5,093 

145 

260 
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The  work  of  re-classiflcation  has  been  steadily  continued  through- 
out the  year.  Mr.  Carney  reports  that  26,769  volumes  have  been 
permanently  placed  in  the  stack  (8,391  added  to  classes  previously 
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arranged  and  18,378  newly  classified),  making  243,869  so  placed 
out  of  the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  The  number 
of  newly  classified  books  falls  short  of  the  number  reclassified  the 
year  before  (25,034)  for  two  reasons  —  the  greater  difficulty  of  some 
of  the  subjects  classified,  such  as  the  Scandinavian,  Minor  Romance, 
Dutch  and  Ottoman  collections,  requiring  more  time  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  books  handled,  and  the  interruptions  in  Mr.  Carney's 
work  caused  by  the  redistribution  of  about  10,000  pamphlets  as 
described  earlier  in  this  report. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Navigation 303  vols.  Ottoman  Empire  and 

Botany 1,364     u  the  Eastern  Ques- 

Zoology 1,923     "  tion 1,006  vols. 

Natural  History    .   .       818    "  Educational  Reports     1,504     " 

Scandinavian.  .   .   .  1,786    "  Economic  Periodi- 

Dutch  and  Belgian  .       718     "  cals 1,044     " 

Portuguese     ....       264     "  General  Periodicals  .    7,347     " 

Minor  Romance    .   .       801     "  

18,878     " 

Economics  including  about  6,500  volumes  is  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  few  remaining  sections  of  science  will  be  immediately 
classified.  The  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  Greece  was  naturally  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  was  nearly  finished  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  "  Minor  Romance  "  section  above  includes  Proven- 
cal, Catalan,  and  Rhaeto- Romanic  literatures  and  Roumanian  history 
and  literature. 

Our  general  scheme  of  classification  has  provided  for  bringing 
together  all  historical  and  descriptive  matter  (history,  biography, 
geography,  travel,  manners  and  customs)  of  each  country  side  by 
side  with  its  literature  instead  of  scattering  it  in  as  many  different 
divisions  of  the  Library  as  is  done  in  the  systems  in  most  general  use. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  eminently  useful  and  practical. 
The  only  exceptions  so  far  made  have  been  (1)  in  the  Provencal, 
Catalan,  and  Rhaeto-Romanic  literatures,  the  corresponding  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  works  being  with  France,  Spain  and  Switzerland 
respectively,  and  (2)  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  has  been  made  to  include  the  whole  Eastern  Question  and  all 
the  wars  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Turks  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  but  does  not  include  Turkish  literature  which  will  more 
naturally  attach  itself  to  other  Oriental  literatures.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ayer 
who  has  given  unstinted  care  and  interest  to  this  portion  of  the  classi- 
fication makes  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Professors  Sheldon  and 
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Grandgent  for  suggestions  received  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Romance  section,  and  to  Asst.  Professor  Coolidge  whose  personal 
interest  in  the  books  relating  to  Turkey  has  made  his  constant  advice 
and  watchfulness  very  helpful.  Mr.  Ayer,  who  since  joining  the 
Library  staff  in  August,  1896,  has  arranged  the  collection  of  Music 
and  musical  literature,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  collections, 
beside  the  Scandinavian,  Dutch  and  Belgian,  Portugese,  Minor 
Romance,  and  Ottoman  collections  reported  this  year,  leaves  the 
Library  October  1  to  become  librarian  of  the  Brockton  Public  Library. 
The  reclassification  having  now  progressed  so  far,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  with  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each  division. 

East  Stack. 

First  Floob.  Volumes. 

British  document*,  including  Journals  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  Parliamentary  papers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  the  regular  sessional  papers  from 

1830  to  the  present  time 5,808 

Canadian  documents 781 

Chinese  documents 126 

State  and  city  documents  of  the  United  States 3,803 

General  periodicals,  English,  French,  and  German  ....      0,439 
Moniteur,  Journal  Officiel,  and  Allgemeine  Zeitung    .   .   .         604 

17,011 
Pamphlets,  about  1,600  feet  of  shelving,  estimated  at.    .    .  200,000 

Sbcohd  Floob. 

Language 9,629 

Classical  Philology 4,524 

Greek  Authors 8,286 

Latin  Authors 6,204 

Philological  periodicals 2,066 

Harvard  Collection  (for  general  use) 844 

Cataloguers' reference  books 4,143 

35,196 
Third  Floob. 

American  history 28,915 

American  literature 5,782 

34,697 
Fourth  Floob. 

English  history 9,960 

English  literature 15,773 

25,738 
Fnrra  Floob. 

French  history  and  literature 16,497 

German  history  and  literature 9,689 

26,186 
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Sixth  Floor.  Volumes. 

Slavic  collection  (history,  literature,  etc.) 4,509 

Modern  Greek  collection 872 

Italian  collection 8,400 

Spanish  collection 2,755 

Portuguese  collection 273 

Minor  Romance  collection 398 

Dutch  and  Belgian  collection 901 

Scandinavian  collection 2,524 

Judeo-German  collection,  1,600  pamphlets  and 450 

Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question 1,036 

22,118 
Stairways  and  Pamamcs. 

Cyclopaedias 950 

•Angling 1,060 

Carlyle  bequeBt 469 

Atlases 834 

3,313 
Maps 18,622  sheets. 

West  Stack. 

First  Floor. 
Harvard  University   collection  (printed  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  University,  its  departments  and 

officers) 8,034 

Harvard  University  archives  (principally  manuscript  mate- 
rial in  iron  cases) 784 

Directories 917 

Registers 855 

Newspapers  (beside  about  1,500  volumes  still  stored  in  the 

basement  of  Perkins  Hall 1,060 

Unclassified  books,  law,  medicine,  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  bibliography,  Oriental  history  and  literature, 
etc.  —  recent  accessions  (since  1877),  about  20,000; 
from  the  old  library  (before  1877)  about  60,000 ;  alto- 
gether estimated  at 80,000 

86,650 
Second  Floor. 

Philosophy 7,987 

Sociology  (including  various  (< Social  Questions")  .   .    .   .  2,368 

Economics,  estimated  at 6,600 

Educational  reports 1 ,555 

General  science 284 

Natural  history 868 

Zoology 1,923 

Botany 1,864 

Geology 1,217 

Matheniatic  h 3,276 

Astronomy 1,253 

Navigation 303 
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▼ohuMt. 

Physics 1,955 

Chemistry 1,856 

Engineering 1,411 

Unclassified  books,  accessions  since  1877,  estimated  at  .   .    10,000 

44,170 
Third  Floob. 

Folklore 8,015 

Emblems 207 

Archaeology 4,412 

Fine  Arte 5,660 

Music 4,797 

Learned  societies 5,557 

Scientific  periodicals 8,076 

Geographical  periodicals 1,457 

88,181 
Reading-Room,  Delivery- Room,  etc. 

Reference  books 4,142 

Bound  periodicals 8,275 

United  States  Document* 8,664 

In  locked  closets 500 

11,581 

New  shelving  for  newspapers  has  been  built  in  the  one  place  in  the 
basement  of  the  West  stack  not  already  occupied,  and  this  has  made 
it  possible  to  bring  back  to  the  Library  from  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  dormitories  where  they  had  been  stored  for  several  years  the 
volumes  of  the  precious  Ebeling  collection  of  early  Amerioan  news- 
papers and  a  few  other  sets  much  in  demand.  Some  1,500  volumes 
however  still  remain  in  exile,  practically  withdrawn  from  use,  and 
subject  to  more  risk  of  injury  than  is  right,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  place  for  them  in  the  Library.  The  new  shelving  built  is  a 
simple  form  of  iron  frame  devised  by  Mr.  Garfield,  with  stationary 
wooden  shelves ;  the  cost  was  scarcely  greater  than  if  it  had  been 
built  entirely  of  wood.  The  newspaper  volumes  lie  on  their  sides 
instead  of  standing  like  other  books  on  edge,  a  position  which  is  sure 
to  strain  the  bindings  of  such  cumbersome  volumes. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Goddard  who  has  given  about  half  his  time  through- 
out the  year  to  the  care  of  the  class-room  and  laboratory  libraries  has 
continued  in  charge  of  the  current  examination  of  the  shelves  in 
Gore  Hall.  Instead  of  going  through  the  library  little  by  little 
checking  off  the  books  by  the  shelf-list,  as  was  done  twice  over 
during  the  previous  year,  a  more  effectual  plan  for  maintaining 
the  shelves  in  good  order  has  been  pursued.  A  cursory  survey  of 
the  whole  stack  occupying  generally  four  afternoons  has  been  made 
monthly ;  this  has  sufficed  to  make  any  needed  redistribution  where 
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books  were  becoming  crowded,  to  pick  out  books  that  were  in  need 
of  repair,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  general  good  condition  of  the 
whole.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  books  has  been  made  three 
times,  twice  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  correct  displacements 
and  to  insure  every  book  then  on  the  shelves  being  in  its  right  place, 
and  a  third  time  in  the  early  summer  with  the  shelf-lists  in  hand,  the 
object  being  not  only  to  correct  displacements  but  to  note  all  books 
not  found  on  the  shelves,  which  the  shelf-list  calls  for.  These  are 
afterwards  looked  up  on  the  charging-cards  at  the  delivery  desk  and 
searched  for  on  the  cataloguers'  shelves  and  elsewhere.  Those  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  do  not  after  two  or 
three  months  turn  up  again  in  their  places,  are  reported  missing. 
Of  the  volumes  reported  missing  in  previous  years,  of  which  a 
careful  account  is  kept,  many  always  appear  unexpectedly  at  a 
subsequent  examination,  sometimes  after  an  interval  of  several 
years.  The  result  of  this  year's  examination,  was  the  correction 
of  272  displacements  (not  a  large  number  considering  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  access  to  the  shelves),  the  report  of  66  books  miss- 
ing, and  the  discovery  on  the  shelves  of  50  volumes  which  had  been 
reported  missing  in  previous  years.  Of  these  50  volumes,  30  had 
been  missing  a  year  or  less,  11  two  years,  5  three  years,  and  1 
each,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years.  Of  the  1,268  volumes  reported 
missing  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  526  have  been  recovered. 
A  table  showing  the  details  was  given  in  last  year's  report  but  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Mr.  Goddard  leaves  the  Library  service  at 
the  close  of  the  year  and  takes  a  position  in  the  Copyright  Office  in 
Washington. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table  :  — 


Catalogue  Wobk. 

1894-05. 

1895-96. 

1895-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .   .   . 
for  Departments,  etc.  .   . 

8,360 
2,008 

7,664 
2,668 

8,990 
2,320 

9,974 
3,026 

12,276 
2,087 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue     .    . 

10,358 
19,989 

10,232 
27,428 

11,310 
21,282 

13,000 
25,093 

14,363 
22,995 

The  increased  number  of  titles  catalogued  for  the  College  Library 
is  in  part  due  to  the  large  number  of  pamphlets  (3,167)  for  which 
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only  a  single  card  has  been  written  as  described  above,  but  this 
abbreviated  and  therefore  more  rapid  work  was  in  part  balanced  in 
the  previous  year  by  the  1,871  titles  of  pamphlets  in  bonnd  volumes, 
which  were  also  catalogued  in  a  briefer  way  than  in  the  case  of  books. 

The  extended  report  of  Mr.  TilHnghast,  Assistant  Librarian, 
covers  many  details  of  the  work  of  the  catalogue  staff  and  remains 
on  file  as  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  tbe  Library.  During 
the  winter  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Orne,  Jr.,  the  Curator  of 
manuscripts  in  the  Semitic  Museum,  were  secured  for  work  on  the 
collection  of  Arabic  books  bought  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Toy, 
in  the  East.  Mr.  Orne  wrote  out  translations  of  the  titles,  and  such 
other  information  about  the  books  and  authors  as  will  make  it 
easy  to  have  catalogue  cards  written  at  a  later  opportunity. 
Mr.  Orne  also  prepared  for  this  Library  an  account  of  the  Semitic 
manuscripts  in  tbe  Semitic  Museum. 

The  number  of  assistants  on  the  catalogue  staff  at  the  close  of  tbe 
year,  though  greater  than  at  the  beginning,  is  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  three  years  ago,  while  its  present  efficiency  is  not  as  good 
as  then  on  account  of  the  loss  in  the  meantime  of  several  cataloguers 
of  long  experience,  whose  places  have  been  supplied  by  assistants  as 
yet  comparatively  new  to  the  work.  This  condition  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  the  large  accessions  of  the  last  year  and  the 
probably  still  larger  accessions  of  the  coming  year  a  very  difficult 
one.  Mr.  Tillinghast  reports  at  the  close  of  the  year  5,823  titles  on 
hand  not  recorded  in  the  general  catalogue,  an  increase  of  458  over 
the  number  uncatalogued  a  year  previous,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  this  number  does  not  include  the  Gurney  books  and  several 
other  large  gifts  received  late  in  the  year  which  had  not  reached 
the  hands  of  the  catalogue  department  when  his  report  was  made. 
Of  the  5,323  reported,  8.776  are  recent  gifts,  and  of  the  remaining 
1,547  acquired  by  purchase,  1,300  had  come  to  the  Library  since 
January  1,  1899,  which  shows  that  we  are  not  seriously  in  arrears  in 
regard  to  that  part  of  our  accessions  which  is  of  the  most  importance 
to  students,  the  part  bought  with  Library  funds.  Mr.  Tillinghast 
points  out  that  the  uncatalogued  books  on  hand  may  always  be 
grouped  in  three  fairly  well  distinguished  classes:  — 

(1)  The  ordinary  purchases  made  on  order,  and  needed  more  or 
less  urgently  for  immediate  use.  With  these  belong  such  of  the  gifts 
as  are  of  current  interest  or  of  special  significance. 

(2)  Gifts  having  but  slight  value  as  far  as  immediate  usefulness 
goes,  but  considered  necessary  for  a  great  library  to  keep,  if  only  as 
a  matter  of  record.     These  are  (a)  books,  or  (6)  pamphlets. 
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(8)  Books  of  undoubted  value  and  of  great  interest  to  a  few  per- 
sons, but  of  comparatively  slight  general  interest.  Such  books 
whether  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase,  ordinarily  come  to  us  a 
considerable  number  at  a  time  and  relate  to  specific  subjects.  Such 
cases  in  recent  years  have  been  the  collections  of  Emblems  and 
Proverbs  given  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  the  hundred  volumes  on  the 
Jansenists  of  Utrecht  lately  bought,  and  the  books  on  Turkey  given 
by  Mr.  Coolidge. 

All  such  uncatalogued  books  are  recorded  as  soon  as  received,  on 
rough  temporary  slips,  for  the  benefit  primarily  of  the  Ordering 
Department,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  By  a  slight  change  in 
our  methods  the  treatment  of  these  books  will  be  made  more  syste- 
matic and  the  inconveniences  of  an  accumulation  of  uncatalogued 
books  be  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Books  of  the  first  class  can  be 
catalogued  with  all  necessary  promptness,  though  the  less  important 
often  have  to  stand  aside  for  those  needed  in  haste,  and  may  some- 
times remain  for  months  on  the  cataloguers'  shelves. 

Books  of  the  second  class  have  to  renounce  any  hope  of  prompt 
attention ;  the  best  we  can  do  with  them  is  to  store  them  on  special 
shelves,  number  them  temporarily  in  order  of  their  coming  and 
provide  them  with  book-plates  so  that  they  may  be  taken  out  when 
wanted,  and  write  for  each  book  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible 
a  single  card  to  be  inserted  in  the  official  catalogue  which  is  accessible 
to  the  staff.     Pamphlets  of  this  class  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

For  the  third  class  this  course  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
books  must  be  assigned  their  final  places  in  the  classified  collection 
so  that  students  who  are  interested  in  them  may  find  them  easily  on 
the  shelves,  but  inasmuch  as  these  books  are  thus  entered  in  all  detail 
on  the  shelf -list  (which  is  itself  a  form  of  subject  catalogue),  the  final 
complete  cataloguing  is  less  important  and  must  wait  like  that  of  the 
second  group,  provided  only  a  single  card  for  each  book  made  hastily 
from  the  title-page  is  put  into  the  official  catalogue,  while  under  the 
proper  general  heads  in  the  subject  catalogue  the  enquirer  is  warned 
that  additional  material  will  be  found  on  the  shelves. 

These  groups  (the  second  and  third)  of  "  partially  catalogued" 
books  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  become  a  permanent  incubus. 
As  soon  as  the  strength  of  the  staff  will  permit,  two  or  more  persons 
must  be  assigned  to  this  work  and  continue  at  it  without  interruption 
and  without  being  called  off  by  the  demands  of  other  current  work. 
I  spoke  in  my  last  report  of  the  1,500  volumes  made  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  by  binding  up  pamphlets  together,  on 
the  cataloguing  of  which  a  beginning  was  made  that  summer,  but  I 
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regret  to  say  that  no  further  progress  has  been  made,  and  these 
"  tract  volumes  "  still  remain  uncatalogued.  There  is  also  a  large 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  catalogued  "short",  that  is,  on 
author  cards  only,  many  years  ago  which  should  sometime  be  finished 
up.  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  up  any  of 
this  work.  Even  if  we  could  increase  our  staff,  we  have  no  suitable 
place  in  which  the  additional  members  could  work.  The  need  of  an 
increase  in  the  Library  building  is  again  evident  from  this  point  of 
view. 

Co5perative  work  with  other  libraries  in  cataloguing  the  articles 
in  many  serial  publications  has  continued  on  the  same  lines  as 
described  in  last  year's  report.  The  list  of  publications  to  be  ana- 
lyzed was  increased  in  January  by  about  sixty,  but  fourteen  were 
dropped  which  it  was  found  not  worth  while  to  continue.  The 
number  of  titles  received  during  the  year  was  2,791,  of  which  this 
Library  has  contributed  the  cataloguing  of  569.  For  the  present 
the  cards,  amounting  to  about  8,000  for  both  author  and  subject 
entries,  have  been  kept  in  drawers  of  their  own.  The  question  must 
soon  be  decided  whether  they  should  remain  separate  or  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  catalogue. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  references  to  the  more 
important  obituary  notices  that  come  under  our  observation.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  cards  specially  prepared  with  printed  headings 
upon  which  the  name,  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  references  to 
periodicals  may  be  conveniently  noted ;  the  cards  are  then  inserted 
in  the  card  catalogue  in  alphabetical  order  among  other  cards.  Such 
notices  are  often  difficult  to  come  across  when  wanted,  and  this  seems 
to  be  an  easy  way  of  preserving  a  record  of  them  with  very  slight 
labor.  Notes  of  the  same  kind  made  some  years  ago  are  being 
copied  on  the  same  special  cards,  and  are  also  then  distributed  in 
the  catalogue. 

ORDERING   DEPARTMENT    AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  fortunate  increase  in  our  income  from  book-funds  is  due  in 
part  to  Mrs.  Philips's  gift  of  the  Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor  Fund  for 
English  literature,  but  mainly  to  the  assignment  by  the  Corporation 
of  $100,000  of  the  Pierce  Fund  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  to  an 
increase  in  the  general  rate  of  interest.  To  the  last  circumstance  is 
also  due  the  unexpectedly  large  balance  carried  forward  of  over 
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Income  amd  Expkxdrurb. 

1893-94. 

1894-45. 

1895-46. 

1896-97. 

1897-48. 

1898-49. 

From  book  Funds,  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year  . 

Total  available     .   .    .    . 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$2,288 
15,953 

$3,509 
14,916 

$4,131 
15,189 

$2,864 
18,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

$787 
18,306 

18,241 
14,732 

18,425 
14,294 

19,820 
16,456 

16,855 
14,552 

15,318 
14,576 

19,043 
14,010 

5,033 

839 
3,906 

8,509 

1,114 
446 

4,131 

1,184 
534 

2,864 

1,396 
2,958 

2,303 

1,205 
349 

787 

1,176 
506 

1,560 
876 

1,718 
322 

4,354 
3,149 

1,554 
378 

1,682 
843 

4,745 
1,805 

1,184 

1,896 

1,205 

1,176 

839 

2,940 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .    . 

Total 

$15,108 
4,355 

$14,616 
5,028 

$19,605 
5,184 

$14,930 
4,070 

$15,419 
5,322 

$15,815 
3,869 

$19,463 

$19,644 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$5,000.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  since  an  unusually 
large  number  of  books  were  received  in  the  summer,  the  bills  for 
which  could  not  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  this 
balance  should  be  reduced  by  about  $1,500,  the  amount  of  these 
bills.  Probably  the  Library's  estimate  of  orders  sent  was  unneces- 
sarily cautious,  as  was  the  Treasurer's  estimate  of  expected  income, 
but  the  $14,000  actually  spent,  plus  the  $1,500  of  bills  carried  over, 
is  not  far  below  the  $16,000  which  we  thought  we  had  to  spend.  A 
balance  a  good  deal  larger  than  what  we  carried  forward  last  year 
($737)  is  desirable  as  a  protection  against  inequalities  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  the  possibility  of  increase  in  several  of  the  items 
of  the  annual  appropriation  resulting  from  the  present  condition  will 
be  welcomed  by  many  of  the  professors  who  have  long  considered 
the  sums  appropriated  to  their  use  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  their 
departments,  f 

Although  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Library  is  for  enlargement 
of  its  building,  yet  the  establishment  of  permanent  funds  for  the 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 

f  The  amount  of  the  present  balance  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Library 
Council  to  appropriate  $2,000  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Riant  library,  an 
account  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  giye  in  my  next  report. 
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purchase  of  books  in  special  fields  is  always  welcome,  and  will 
always  be  a  favorite  form  of  benefaction,  as  it  associates  the 
donor's  name  so  intimately  and  so  pleasantly  with  the  daily  use 
of  the  Library,  and  at  the  same  time  assures  continuous  enrich- 
ment of  the  Library  in  a  single  specified  direction.  Among  the 
subjects  already  provided  for  in  this  way  are  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Arabic  literature  (by  the  Constantius  and  Salisbury  funds) > 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology  (by  the  Homer  and  Wolcott 
funds),  Politics  and  Fine  Arts  (by  the  Sumner  bequest),  Math* 
matics,  Astronomy,  and  Natural  Philosophy  (by  the  Farrar  and 
Haven  bequests),  "Intellectual  and  Moral  Sciences"  (by  the 
Walker  bequest),  Spanish  history  and  literature  (by  the  Sales  be- 
quest), and  English  literature  (by  the  Taylor  fund  just  received). 
All  the  other  modern  literatures,  all  departments  of  science  except 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  and  American  history,  Ethnology,  Folklore, 
Music,  and  Sanskrit  among  other  subjects  await  endowment. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


Worn*  or  Ordering  Department. 


New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined    .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered     .   .    . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  tbe  College  Library     .... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
♦No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1894-95.    1895-W.I  1B96-07.   1897-W.  I  1806-49. 


7,820 
2,213 
6,009 

$12,445 

8,240 

15,685 

27 

5,203 
11,873 


5,744 
1,863 
8,798 

$9,223 

4,556 

13,779 

28 

5,854 

12,811 


4,152 

964 

3,016 

$5,970 
3,245 
9,215 

22 

3,531 

13,475 


6,687 
1,883 
3,746 

$6,765 

3,306 

10,071 

31 

4,835 

14,011 


7,049 
1,712 
5,010 

$9,510 

1,942 

11,452 

39 

6,045 

19,544 


The  books  bought  at  the  Schefer  sale,  though  received  as  gifts,  are 
included  under  "  orders  forwarded  "  in  the  above  table,  inasmuch  as 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  purchase  fell  upon  the  Ordering 
Department. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  year  all  our  importations  from  abroad  have 
come  through  the  American  Express  Company  instead  of  by  ordinary 
freight  as  previously.  The  terms  made  by  the  express  company  are 
such  that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  import  our  books  in  smaller  lots, 

*  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
t  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  216. 
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and  at  correspondingly  more  frequent  intervals,  without  increased 
cost. 

Mr.  Potter  was  iu  England  for  three  months  in  the  summer  on 
leave  of  absence,  and,  while  in  London,  was  able  to  secure  many 
books  for  which  we  had  had  orders  long  outstanding  with  our  regular 
agent.  He  also  picked  up  for  the  English  department  about  eighty 
early  quarto  editions  of  the  seventeenth  century  English  dramatists, 
a  class  of  books  for  which  we  have  been  spending  a  small  sum  annu- 
ally for  some  years.  Other  special  purchases  of  the  year  have  been : 
about  eighty  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  state  constitutional  con- 
ventions, which  brings  our  collection  of  these  documents  up  to  about 
200  volumes ;  an  extensive  collection  of  Dreyfus  literature ;  a  special 
purchase  of  Scandinavian  books  for  which  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented  itself ;  a  collection  of  100  volumes  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Jansenists  in  Utrecht ;  44  volumes  of  the  works  of  mediaeval 
Latin  authors;  and  about  100  volumes  of  English  periodicals  to 
complete  imperfect  sets.  A  copy  of  Increase  Mather's  Solemn 
advice  to  young  men,  1695,  published  during  the  author's  presidency 
of  the  College,  was  offered  to  us,  and  as  it  could  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price  and  no  other  copy  is  certainly  known  to  exist,  it  was 
thought  best  to  secure  it  for  the  College  Library,  although  we  do  not 
generally  feel  justified  in  buying  books  of  simply  bibliographical  or 
personal  interest.  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  from  some  special 
source  purchases  of  this  kind  could  from  time  to  time  properly  be 
made. 

During  Mr.  Potter's  absence  the  work  of  the  Ordering  Department 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts,  who  has  been  employed  on  the 
Library  staff  since  1893,  and  has  now  received  from  the  Corporation 
a  permanent  appointment. 

THE   ARCHIVES   AND    HARVARD    COLLECTION. 

Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University 
Records,  reports  in  regard  to  the  two  collections  under  his  charge 
that  the  University  Archives,  comprising  in  the  main  manuscript 
material,  such  as  records  and  correspondence  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  now  contain  575  volumes  and  209  boxes 
and  bundles,  and  that  the  Harvard  University  Collection,  made  up 
of  the  publications  of  the  University  and  its  departments  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  material  illustrating  Harvard  history  and  life,  now 
numbers  2664  volumes  and  370  boxes  and  bundles.  Among  the 
archives  should  be  found  the  original  manuscripts  of  all  essays  for 
which  prizes  are  awarded,  the  theses  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
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degrees,  and  the  "  parts"  of  the  Commencement  speakers.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  former  years  in  getting  possession 
of  these  papers  and  the  file  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  under  the 
present  rules  theses  and  prize  papers  are  fairly  sure  of  finding  their 
way  to  the  Library,  theses  being  deposited  necessarily  in  the  College 
office,  and  prize  money  not  being  paid  over  by  the  Bursar  untQ  the 
winner  presents  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Brown  that  his  paper  has  been 
deposited.  Commencement  parts,  however,  we  have  no  hold  upon, 
and  some  further  provision  is  needed  to  insure  their  being  transmitted 
to  the  archives. 

The  Harvard  University  Collection  requiring  to  have  its  shelf -list 
rewritten,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
changes  of  arrangement.  The  space  now  available  for  this  collec- 
tion is  already  crowded  and  very  inconveniently  disposed.  Both 
collections  should  be  shelved  in  a  room  of  their  own,  which  should 
at  the  same  time  be  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Keeper.  At  present  the 
archives  are  in  a  series  of  iron  cases  at  one  end  of  the  west  stack, 
the  book  collection  is  in  the  last  row  at  the  other  end  of  the  stack 
with  shelving  running  up  to  a  height  of  nine  and  a  half  feet,  while  the 
Deputy  Keeper's  table  is  in  a  crowded  corner  of  another  floor,  equally 
distant  from  both  the  collections  under  his  charge. 

In  regard  to  his  other  duties  Mr.  Brown  reports  as  follows: 
"Apart  from  the  care  of  his  two  collections,  the  securing  and  enter- 
ing of  accessions,  and  the  routine  correspondence,  the  Deputy  Keeper 
has  had  to  give  much  of  his  time  to  several  important  subjects 
requiring  considerable  research. 

4  *  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  record  of  the 
services  of  Harvard  men  in  the  war  with  Spain.  In  prosecuting  the 
inquiry  it  was  necessary  to  handle  a  great  mass  of  correspondence. 
More  than  a  thousand  letters,  reports,  etc.,  have  been  received, 
mounted,  and  digested.  No  fund  has  been  placed  at  the  writer's 
disposal,  and  he  has  been  expected  to  confine  himself  to  such  methods 
of  investigation  as  would  involve  no  considerable  expense.  Results 
of  his  investigation  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates  Magazine,  in  the  President's  Report  for  1897-98,  and 
elsewhere.  He  still  occasionally  obtains  fresh  information ;  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  any  time  that  such  an 
inquiry  is  completed.  The  continuance  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  enlistment  and  re-enlistment  of  various  Harvard  men 
for  service  there  render  it  inexpedient  to  present  any  official  record 
for  some  time  to  come.  For  help  rendered  in  this  task  grateful 
acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
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to  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  (H.  U.  1857),  to  the  editors  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduates'  Magazine  and  the  Harvard  Crimson,  to  Mr.  James 
A.  Noyes,  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  classes  and  Harvard  clubs,  and  to  many  others, 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  whose  names  cannot  be  set  down. 

4 '  Another  inquiry  of  interest  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoar,  attorney  for  the  College  in  its  suit  against  the  City 
of  Cambridge  for  the  return  of  taxes  on  certain  buildings.  The 
investigation  covered  the  usage  of  Harvard  College  from  its  founding, 
of  the  English  universities,  and  the  French  lyc6es,  in  the  matter  of 
housing  officers  and  feeding  students. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Catalogue  the  writer 
has  prepared  a  summary  list  of  the  publications  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity since  its  foundation ;  it  will  be  published  in  connection  with 
the  American  Catalogue.  He  has  also  edited  for  the  Harvard 
Memorial  Society  an  official  guide  to  the  University.  This  work, 
however,  was  done  out  of  office  hours. 

u  In  general,  the  Deputy  Keeper  is  now  required  to  give  fully  half 
his  time  to  researches  and  reports  on  various  questions  submitted 
to  him  by  University  officers  and  others.  He  has,  in  consequence, 
been  obliged  occasionally  to  ask  for  help  on  the  simple  routine  work 
of  his  department.  It  seems  likely  that  the  demand  on  him  for  such 
sendees  will  increase,  rather  than  diminish." 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarxam. 


THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  year  1898-99  the  accessions  to  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  both  by  gift  and  purchase,  have  been  unusually  large 
and  valuable.  The  more  noteworthy  collections  received  by  gift  or 
in  exchange  were :  From  Mr.  Charles  E.  Faxon,  6,608  specimens  of 
carefully  classified  phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams,  collected 
chiefly  by  the  late  Edwin  Faxon  and  representing  for  the  most  part 
the  larger  and  more  difficult  genera  of  the  New  England  flora  (Aster, 
Solidago,  Salix,  Carex,  Potamogeton,  etc.)  ;  also  (by  estimate) 
about  5,000  specimens  of  bryophytes  and  thallophytes ;  from  Mr. 
George  Vanderbilt,  through  Mr.  C.  D.  Beadle  of  the  Biltmore 
Nurseries,  245  specimens  of  phanerogams  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
states;  from  Miss  Alice  Eastwood,  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  210  rarer  plants  of  California  and  Lower  California ;  from 
Professor  P.  MacOwan,  of  Cape  Town,  2  centuries  of  his  critically 
identified  Herbarium  Austro-Africanum ;  from  Professor  John 
Macoun  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun,  of  the  Canadian  Natural  History 
Survey,  261  plants  of  British  America;  from  the  New  England 
Botanical  Club,  492  miscellaneous  duplicates. 

Early  in  the  year  negotiations  were  completed  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Compositae  from  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  W.  Klatt  of 
Hamburg,  a  well-known  specialist  in  this  group.  This  collection, 
which  is  especially  rich  in  rare  tropical  types,  was  received  in  excellent 
condition  in  December,  1898.  It  contains  about  11,000  specimens, 
together  with  numerous  drawings,  tracings,  and  sketches  of  types  in 
European  herbaria.  From  an  estimate,  based  upon  a  partial  count, 
it  is  inferred  that  from  this  accession  alone  the  Gray  Herbarium  has, 
during  the  past  year,  acquired  about  60  genera  and  1,500  species 
not  hitherto  represented  on  its  shelves. 

Among  the  other  purchases  of  the  year  the  following  are  the  most 
valuable :  From  Mr.  C.  A.  Purpus,  534  plants  of  southern  California ; 
from  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  280  plants  chiefly  of  the  states  Washington 
and  Texas ;  from  Professor  D.  T.  MacDougal,  376  plants  of  Arizona, 
from  Professor  A.  Nelson,  431  plants  of  Wyoming ;  from  Professor 
H.  Pittier,  156  plants  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  larger  collections  received  for  identification  were :  from  Mr. 
C.  G.  Pringle,  508  plants  of  central  and  southern  Mexico,  collected 
with  great  discrimination  and  including  a  high  percentage  of  new  and 
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noteworthy  species ;  from  Professor  L.  A.  Lee,  165  plants  of  Labra- 
dor, collected  on  a  recent  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  Bowdoin 
College ;  from  Professor  £.  L.  Moseley,  315  plants  of  northern  Ohio ; 
from  Mr.  Charles  C.  Deam,  228  plants  of  central  and  southern 
Mexico;  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Cusick,  334  plants  of  Oregon;  from  Pro- 
fessors C.  Conzatti  and  V.  Gonzales,  268  plants  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera 
Cruz,  also  including  many  new  or  critical  species ;  from  Dr.  J.  N. 
Rose  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  an  extensive  and  valuable  suite 
of  specimens  collected  by  himself  and  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  in 
central  and  western  Mexico ;  from  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  581  plants 
of  Saltillo,  Mexico,  and  vicinity. 

The  accessions  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to  28,903  speci- 
mens, a  number  considerably  larger  than  recorded  for  any  previous 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  herbarium  staff  the 
greater  part  of  these  large  accessions  have  already  been  sorted, 
the  duplicates  having  been  removed  for  use  as  exchanges,  and  the 
remaining  material  prepared  for  incorporation  in  the  organized  col- 
lection, to  which  during  the  year  10,882  sheets  of  mounted  specimens 
have  been  added. 

To  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  herbarium  records  and  give  a 
means  of  answering  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
collection,  an  enumeration  of  the  sheets  in  the  organized  portion 
of  the  Gray  IJerbarium  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
showing  that  on  August  31st,  1899,  the  collection  contained  301,582 
sheets.  Of  these  about  50%  hold  a  single  specimen  while  the 
remainder  bear  2  to  5  specimens. 

New  cases  with  a  capacity  of  16,000  sheets  have  been  placed  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  main  room  of  the  Herbarium. 

During  the  year  218  volumes  and  804  pamphlets  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium.  Of  the  volumes  96  were 
transferred  from  Gore  Hall.  The  librarian,  Miss  Day,  has  prepared 
a  careful  and  helpful  bibliography  of  New  England  local  floras 
including  245  titles  (more  than  twice  the  number  in  any  previous 
list  of  this  sort) .  In  connection  with  this  work  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  acquisition  of  desiderata  in  this  department  of  the 
library. 

Mr.  Pringle's  exhaustive  exploration  of  the  Mexican  flora  has  been 
continued  with  energy  and  fruitful  results  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption due  to  tropical  fevers  from  which  he  and  his  assistants  have 
suffered  severely. 

The  subscription  for  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  which  by 
September  1st,  1898,  had  reached  $9,650,  was  continued  through 
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the  year  and  by  June  29th,  1899,  had  through  the  liberality  of  many 
new  contributors  increased  to  $82,511,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to 
secure  the  conditionally  offered  endowment  of  $20,000  for  the  Asa 
Gray  Professorship  of  Systematic  Botany.  The  success  of  the 
Herbarium  in  thus  adding  more  than  $50,000  to  its  permanent 
funds,  has  been  due  to  tbe  well  directed  efforts  of  an  energetic 
Visiting  Committee,  to  the  activity  of  several  devoted  friends  of 
the  Department,  and  to  the  cordial  response  of  more  than  ninety 
patrons,  of  whom  a  list*  is  given  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

During  the  year  the  staff  has  published  22  papers  of  which  the 
more  important  are  as  follows:  — 

Rattlesnake-plantains  of  New  England ;  by  M.  L.  Fern aid,  Khodora,  i, 
2-7,  t.  1. 

Some  Antennarias  of  northern  New  England;  by  M.  L.  Fernahl, 
Rhodora,  i,  71-75. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  8.,  No.  xv;  by  M.  L.  Fer- 
nald,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxiv,  485-508 ;  including  I.  Eleocharia  ovata  and 
its  American  allies ;  II.  Scripus  Eriophorurn  and  some  related  forms. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.s.,  No.  xvi;  Proc.  Am. 
Acad,  xxxiv,  507-578;  including  I.  Revision  of  the  genera  Montanoa, 
Perymenium,  and  Zaluzania,  by  B.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  M.  Greenman; 
II.  Synopsis  of  the  genus  Vtrbesina,  with  an  analytical  key  to  the  species, 
by  B.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  M.  Greenman ;  III.  Some  new  species,  extended 
ranges,  and  newly  noted  identities  among  the  Mexican  phanerogams,  by 
J.  M.  Greenman. 

Revision  of  the  genus  Guardiola;  by  B.  L.  Robinson,  Bull.  Torr.  Club, 
xxvi,  232-235. 

Further  notes  on  New  England  Antennarias;  by  ML.  Female! ,  Rho- 
dora, i,  150-155. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.s.,  No.  xvii;  by  B.  L. 
Robinson  and  J.  M.  Greenman,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xxix,  87-108; 
including  I.  Revision  of  the  genus  Gymnolornia ;  II.  Supplementary  notes 
upon  Galea f  Tridax,  and  Mikania. 

The  local  floras  of  New  England ;  by  M.  A.  Day,  Rhodora,  i,  1899. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 

•  Of  the  $32,511  subscribed,  $30,936  were  paid  before  July  31, 1899,  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  of  the  University.  The  subscriptions  which  have  been  paid 
later  than  this  will  be  recorded  in  the  next  report. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  the  President  of  the  University: — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year,  1898-99. 

Near  the  close  of  last  year,  I  requested  the  Corporation  to  relieve 
me  of  a  part  of  my  duties  at  the  Garden,  by  appointing  an  Assistant 
Director.  This  request  was  granted,  and  the  person  suggested  by 
me  for  the  position,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  A.B.  ('98),  was  selected. 
Mr.  Ames  entered  upon  his  work  about  the  middle  of  January  last. 
Naturally  at  that  season  of  the  year,  his  attention  was  at  first  directed 
towards  certain  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  our  greenhouse 
plants,  rendered  possible  by  the  construction  of  the  new  range. 
The  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Ames  were  somewhat  more  radical 
than  could  have  been  undertaken  at  any  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Garden;  but  all  of  them  were  carefully  planned  by 
Mr.  Ames,  and  thoroughly  executed  by  the  Head-Gardener,  Mr. 
Cameron. 

The  two  houses  nearest  the  lecture-room  were  given  to  the  Garden 
in  1872  by  the  constant  friend  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Hunnewell. 
Even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  were 
found  to  be  in  such  good  condition  that  they  lent  themselves  readily 
to  the  improvements  suggested  by  Mr.  Ames.  In  the  first  bouse, 
iron  and  slate  I  tenches  of  a  more  convenient  arrangement  than  the  old 
wooden  ones  were  introduced,  and  the  "lean-to"  in  the  rear 
was  wholly  changed  for  the  better.  The  second  house,  which  had 
been  used  ever  since  it  was  built  for  our  fine  Australian  plants, 
seemed  well  adapted  for  the  conservatory  culture  of  Cactaceae  and 
other  fleshy  p'ants,  which  are  now  brought  together  in  contiguous 
houses  in  a  convenient  and  effective  manner,  and  are  finely  arranged 
for  study  and  for  attractive  display.  House  number  three,  formerly 
devoted  to  Mexican  plants  and  Ferns,  was  selected  for  the  collection 
of  economic  plants,  and  in  this  section,  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  our  Garden.  The  Palm-house  remains 
substantially  without  change.  The  section  just  beyond  the  Palm- 
house,  heretofore  assigned  to  our  stove-plants,  was  regarded  as  better 
adapted  to  a  choice  collection  of  Ferns  and  sub-tropical  species. 
To  the  beautiful  new  range,  Mr.  Ames  transferred  our  stove- 
plants  and  Australian  species,  affording  conditions  for  them  far 
more  favorable  than  any  to  be  had  in  the  lower  range.     He  has 
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succeeded   in  forming  collections  which  attract  a  large  number  of 
visitors. 

Our  Garden  is  justly  called  upon  to  provide  a  small  number  of  cut- 
flowers  and  decorative  plants  for  a  few  academic  occasions.  Funds 
have  been  procured  for  slightly  enlarging  this  department  of  the 
Garden,  but  this  enlargement  is  at  no  sacrifice  of  its  scientific 
features.  The  two  sections  now  given  up  largely  to  decorative 
plants,  are  visited  by  many  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  and 
who  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  encourage  by  their  aid 
this  important  improvement. 

For  some  years  the  very  large  number  of  plants  forced  into  bloom 
for  use  by  our  students  in  the  spring  have  been  cultivated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  The 
transportation  of  material,  especially  for  employment  early  on 
Monday  morning,  involved  so  many  difficulties  that  Mr.  Ames 
sought  some  means  of  furnishing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
ply from  the  Garden  here.  He  has  had  pits  and  frames  constructed 
which  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  experiment  begins  under 
favorable  conditions. 

I  cannot  bring  to  an  end  the  arrangement  which  has  existed 
long  between  Mr.  Watson  and  our  Department  without  expressing 
our  deep  obligations  to  him  for  his  uniform  courtesy  under  circum- 
stances which  must  often  have  tried  his  patience  severely,  and  I  wish 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  great  efficiency  with  which 
he  has  carried  out  every  part  of  his  contract  from  first  to  last. 

Certain  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
out-of-door  plants.  Concerning  these  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce 
definitely,  but  they  seem  to  be  real  improvements.  They  have  been 
considered  with  great  care,  and  are  parts  of  a  plan  having  a  wide 
scope.  In  all  these  changes,  both  indoors  and  out,  the  Directors 
have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Head-Gardeuer. 

Mr.  Cameron,  the  Head-Gardener,  makes  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  weather,  from  August  1898  to  August  1899. 

"  During  August  and  early  autumn  the  weather  was  exceptionally 
good  and  enabled  us  to  keep  the  plants  in  excellent  condition.  Out- 
of-door  work  was  continued  until  the  great  snowstorm  of  November  26, 
1898.  Although  this  snowstorm  was  very  heavy,  little  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  our  Garden. 

The  winter  was  the  severest  for  many  years.  We  had  many  heavy 
snowstorms  and  much  prolonged  cold.  The  spring  was  unusually 
late.  It  was  followed  by  a  very  dry  summer,  which  was  hard  on  our 
herbaceous  plants.  Although  we  did  not  lose  many  plants,  the 
Garden  was  not  so  interesting  or  showy  as  when  we  have  a  season 
with  well  distributed  rainfalls  during  the  hot  months." 
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For  the  last  few  years  the  Garden  has  provided  plants  and  flowers 
for  the  classes  in  Radcliffe  College.  A  small  number  of  specimens 
are  also  reserved  at  the  Garden  for  the  Radcliffe  practice  in  plant 
physiology.  At  present  this  arrangement  works  fairly  well  and 
without  any  loss  to  the  Garden. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  and  vicinity  have 
been  informed  that  they  can  have  from  our  Garden  such  specimens 
for  illustrating  their  instruction  in  botany  as  can  be  spared  without 
detriment  to  the  University,  and  a  few  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  Ordinarily,  in  summer  we  could  provide  for  about  ten 
times  as  many  applicants  as  we  have  ever  yet  had.  The  late  John 
Cummings  of  Woburn  was  much  interested  in  this  side  of  the  activity 
at  the  Garden,  and  we  have  felt  that  the  income  from  his  gift  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  Garden  might  appropriately  be  assigned  to  the 
small  extra  expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  such  specimens. 

The  summer  class  in  botany  at  the  Garden  carried  on  its  studies 
with  an  abundance  of  material  placed  at  its  disposal.  Mr.  Olive,  the 
instructor,  reports  21  in  attendance,  mostly  teachers  from  high 
schools  and  academies. 

The  Overseers'  Committee  to  visit  the  Botanical  Department 
recommends  that  some  arrangement  be  made  by  which  any  under- 
graduate who  takes  the  summer  course  in  botany  and  then  continues 
systematic  botanical  studies  independently  during  the  vacation,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  passes  with  credit  an  examination 
on  this  work,  may  have  such  study  count  as  a  whole  course. 
Instead  of  this,  at  present,  the  student  who  takes  the  summer 
course  is  permitted,  on  satisfactory  examination,  to  have  it  count 
only  as  a  half  course.  In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  young 
men  who  desire  to  carry  on  a  small  but  regular  amount  of  study 
during  our  long  vacation,  this  suggestion  has  much  to  commend  it. 

Exchanges  have  been  conducted  as  usual,  and  on  the  whole  have 
been  satisfactory. 

To  give  increased  security  against  fires  in  our  greenhouses,  we 
have  introduced  a  telephone. 

The  laboratories  at  the  Garden  are  rendered  more  effective  than 
formerly  by  the  equipment  provided  by  the  generous  donor  of  the 
Memorial  Range.  Original  investigations  have  been  conducted  in 
the  houses  during  the  past  year  with  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  anonymous  giver  of  these  fine  houses  that  they  should 
be  beautiful,  permanent,  and  useful.  From  the  experience  of  the 
past  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  last  object 
has  been  fully  secured.  The  range  promises  to  be  of  great  use  to 
our  advanced  students  in  the  study  of  the  life  of  plants. 


LABORATORIES. COLLECT  I  ON  8.  24 1 

Concerning  the  laboratories,  library,  and  classes  at  the  Botanical 
Museum,  there  is  little  new  to  report,  except  a  slight  increase  in  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratories,  and  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  books. 

The  exhibition  rooms  on  the  third  floor  have  undergone  few  im- 
portant changes.  The  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass  models  and 
been  increased  by  one  consignment  of  new  specimens.  In  July,  Miss 
Ware  visited  the  studio  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Blaschka,  near  Dresden, 
and  there  made  a  contract  with  the  artist  for  a  continuance  of  his 
work  for  the  University.  The  first  shipment  of  models  was  received 
in  Cambridge  in  1886.  From  that  date  down  to  July  of  the  present 
year,  more  than  600  models  of  plants  in  flower,  and  more  than  8,000 
details  of  structure  and  magnified  sections,  have  been  sent  to  us 
from  the  studio  of  this  tireless  artist.  Since  the  death  of  the  elder 
Blaschka  in  1895,  the  studio  has  of  course  not  produced  so  many 
models  each  year,  but  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  falling  off  in 
quality. 

In  many  respects  of  technique,  the  later  are  better  than  the  earlier 
productions,  and  recent  improvements  in  certain  features  promise 
even  more  surprising  results.  Up  to  January  1900,  the  date  at 
which  the  previous  contract  terminates,  all  of  the  business  details 
connected  with  the  transaction  have  been  in  my  hands.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  new  contract,  Miss  Ware  is  to  relieve  me  of  the 
charge  of  these  business  details,  so  that  I  can  devote  more  time  to 
the  development  of  the  collection  itself. 

The  extensive  collection  of  fossil  plants  presented  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Agassiz  to  the  Botanical  Department,  has  been  stored  for 
some  years  in  one  of  the  large  basement  rooms,  where  it  has  received 
great  care  from  Dr.  Robert  T.  Jackson.  During  the  year,  Mr. 
Elliot  C.  Lee  gave  to  the  Department  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the 
construction  of  cases  for  the  better  preservation  of  these  fossils,  and 
towards  their  proper  arrangement.  In  his  letter  of  gift,  Mr.  Lee 
expressed  the  wish  that  this  money  should  be  regarded  as  presented 
by  his  father,  who  for  many  years  bad  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
Botanical  Committee. 

This  timely  benefaction  by  Mr.  Lee  has  enabled  Dr.  Jackson  to 
arrange  the  collection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  now  available 
for  specialists  in  palaeontology. 

Dr.  Jackson's  Report  is  herewith  given :  — 

44  The  greater  part  of  the  collection  of  fossil  plants  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  Leo  Lesquereux,  the  Nestor 
of  paleobotany  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
identified  by  this  authority,  and   contain  many  of  his  types  and 
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figured  specimens  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  collection.  It  was 
the  general  practice  of  Professor  Lesquereux  to  number  specimens 
and  write  the  identification  and  locality  in  a  book  catalogue,  the 
specimens  themselves  not  being  labeled.  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Museum  therefore  to  receive  in  March  of 
this  year  the  original  Lesquereux  catalogues  of  this  collection.  The 
catalogues  were  sent  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  of  Pitts  ton,  Pa.,  to  whom 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered.  One  of  the  cata- 
logues, a  book  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
carboniferous  plants,  and  is  retained  in  the  Museum.  The  other 
book  contained  catalogue  lists  of  specimens  from  many  museums. 
Those  pertaining  to  this  Museum  were  copied,  and  then  the  book  was 
returned. 

Last  year  a  series  of  nineteen  cases  for  holding  the  collection  was 
built,  and  this  year,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lee,  fifty-six  more 
cases  were  built.  These  cases  have  a  holding  capacity  of  1,514 
trays.  The  whole  collection  has  been  placed  in  the  cases,  and  is 
accessible  for  further  work  in  arrangement  and  for  study.  A  limited 
number  of  massive  silicified  specimens  were  not  put  in  cases  on 
account  of  their  bulk  and  weight. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  collection  as  it  stands  is  as 
follows.  The  trays  measure  17  X  26  inches,  inside  measure,  and 
are  practically  all  full. 

Plants.                                     Trays.  Plants.                                     Tray*. 

Cambrian 4  Triassic 13 

Ordovician 36  Jurassic 15 

Silurian 16  Cretaceous 235 

Devonian 89  Tertiary 103 

Subcarboniferous    ...    12  Pleistocene 4 

Carboniferous 663  Not  distributed 20 

Peruvian 7  

•Total 1,167 

From  the  fund  given  by  Mr.  Elliot  Lee,  the  following  material  was 
purchased  to  fill  gaps  in  the  collection  :  From  James  Lomax  of  Bol- 
ton, England,  forty-six  choice  sections  of  carboniferous  plants, 
mounted  in  balsam,  for  study  of  microscopic  structure.  From  F. 
Krautz  of  Bonn,  Germany,  thirty-two  specimens  of  mesozoic  and 
tertiary  plants.  From  B.  Sttirtz  of  Bonn,  Germany,  forty  speci- 
mens of  carboniferous,  mesozoic,  and  tertiary  plants. 

The  Museum  received  a  gift  of  a  few  specimens  of  fossil  plants 
from  the  Boston  Museum.  These  are  mostly  silicified  wood  from 
the  tertiary. 

The  Economic  Museum  continues  to  grow.  During  part  of  the 
year  it  has  been  faithfully  cared  for  by  J.  B.  Dandeno,  A.M., 
Assistant  in  Botany.  Original  investigations  and  the  preparation 
of  illustrations  are  steadily  progressing. 

In  the  early  summer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Atkins,  of  Belmont,  presented  to 
the  Department,  the  sum  of  $2,500, — $2,000  of  which  was  to  be  used 
towards  a  travelling  fellowship  in  economic  botany.  By  the  terms 
of  the  gift,  the  holder  was  to  visit  certain  stations  in  eastern  tropics, 
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where  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  economic  (tropical)  plants, 
especially  the  sugar-cane,  are  now  in  progress.  To  this  fellowship 
was  appointed  Dr.  E.  Mead  Wilcox,  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1899. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  early  in  July.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Atkins  that  the  holder  of  this  fellowship  may  be  able,  on  his  return, 
to  prosecute  researches  in  Cuba  looking  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  sugar-cane.  Mr.  Atkins  has  secured  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Harvard  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  conduct  of  experiments  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
not  only  with  regard  to  sugar-cane,  but  also  other  economic  plants. 
Mr.  Atkins  desired  that  $500  of  this  gift  should  be  used  towards  the 
preparation  of  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  sugar-cane.  This 
work  is  now  in  progress. 

The  working  library  at  the  laboratories  has  been  increased  by 
about  300  books  during  the  year. 

The  Committee  of  Overseers  on  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the 
Botanic  Museum,  was  increased  last  year  by  the  addition  of  Miss 
Mary  Lee  Ware,  whose  generous  gifts  of  money  and  time  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Department  are  already  known  from  the  previous 
Annual  Reports.  The  Committee  feels  itself  strengthened  by  this 
addition  to  its  members. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  great  loss  the 
Department  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Col.  Henry  Lee.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  we 
lost  another  member  of  our  Committee,  Mr.  John  L.  Gardner.  Mr. 
Gardner  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and 
expressed  his  interest  in  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  was  particularly  attracted  towards  the  economic  aspects 
of  botany,  and  had  favorably  considered  plans  with  reference  to  the 
Economic  Museum.  His  sudden  death  left  these  plans  incomplete. 
To  the  Director  of  the  Garden,  Mr.  Gardner  was  of  great  assistance, 
not  only  by  his  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Department,  but 
also  by  his  judicious  advice  relative  to  some  points  of  business. 

The  Director  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Overseers  to  visit  the  Garden  and  Museum.  All  of  them 
have  realized  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  establishments  with 
such  a  slender  income  as  the  Department  has,  and  they  have  aided 
materially  in  lightening  the  burden.  Before  long  they  will  be  asked 
to  aid  by  their  advice  and  influence  in  the  increase  of  our  funds  to 
the  point  which  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the  claims  on  the 
service  of  this  department  of  the  University. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 


THE   ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  daring  the  year 
ending  July  31st,  1899:  — 

The  generosity  of  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  other 
friends  of  this  Department  provided  late  in  the  year  a  construction 
fund  of  $30,000,  available  for  completing  the  grading,  draining,  and 
planting  of  the  Arboretum.  This  work  was  begun  in  July ;  it  can 
be  finished  during  the  next  academic  year  (1899-1900),  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  the  construction  of  the  Arboretum  should  be 
essentially  finished  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  complete  a  public 
scientific  garden,  where  new  requirements  for  study  and  enjoyment 
constantly  demand  changes  and  modifications  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  from  the  income  of  a  sufficient  endowment.  Such  an 
endowment  the  Arboretum  still  needs,  and  I  repeat  the  statement 
made  in  my  annual  report  two  years  ago,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  this  establishment,  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  scien- 
tific gardens  in  the  world,  on  its  present  income,  and  that  if  it  is  to 
do  the  scientific  work  for  which  it  was  founded  and  is  now  equipped, 
and  to  broaden  its  influence  in  popular  education  and  by  research, 
exploration,  and  publication,  it  should  have  an  endowment  of  one 
million  dollars. 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  realizing  the  value 
of  the  Arboretum  as  a  part  of  the  municipal  park  system  and  its 
educational  and  artistic  value  to  the  community,  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity during  the  last  three  years  to  aid  me  in  its  development  and 
construction.  During  the  year  they  have  carried  on  energetically 
the  work  of  road-building  and  grading  in  the  Peters  Hill  extension 
and  have  erected  handsome  and  substantial  iron  gates  at  the  five 
entrances  to  the  original  Arboretum.  There  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  construction  work  in  the  Arboretum  assumed  by  the 
City  of  Boston  under  its  contract  with  the  President  and  Fellows  will 
be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  planting  of  trees  to  protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Peters  Hill 
extension  has  been  begun  during  the  year,  and  a  large  amount  of 
material  has  been  accumulated  in  the  nurseries  to  use  next  year  for 
this  purpose. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural 
and  botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  9,947  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and 
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1,185  packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States, 
9,617  plants  and  666  packets  of  seeds;  to  Canada,  60  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  the  West  Indies,  5  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain, 
260  plants  and  118  packets  of  seeds;  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
70  plants  and  217  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Japan,  101  packets  of  seeds ; 
to  the  East  Indies,  12  packets  of  seeds;  to  India,  6  packets  of 
seeds.  There  have  been  received  during  the  year  8,471  plants 
(including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  98  packets  of  seeds. 

Daring  the  year  1,264  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added 
to  the  herbarium ;  and  the  library  has  received  by  gift  682  bound 
volumes,  including  a  number  of  complete  sets  of  periodicals,  and 
362  pamphlets. 

The  students  of  trees  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  bibliography  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  it  has  been  decided  after  consulta- 
tion with  Miss  Bradley  to  devote  the  income  of  the  fund  presented  by 
her  to  the  Arboretum  in  memory  of  her  father,  William  L.  Bradley, 
to  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  which  has  now  been  placed  in 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Forsyth,  a  trained  bibliographer  and  librarian. 
This  bibliography,  based  primarily  on  the  library  of  the  Arboretum, 
is  expected  eventually  to  embrace  the  titles  of  the  books  and  papers 
in  all  languages  in  any  way  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  and  pub- 
lished before  the  end  of  1901.  The  preparation  of  such  a  work  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  ten  years  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  time 
in  which  to  get  it  ready  for  the  printer. 

During  the  year  the  twelfth  volume  of  The  Silva  of  North  America 
has  been  published.  When  the  first  volume  of  this  book  appeared 
in  October,  1890,  it  was  believed  that  it  could  be  completed  in  twelve 
volumes.  The  botanical  activity  which  bas  existed  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  increased  facility  for 
field  work  which  has  followed  the  recent  growth  of  railroads  in  the 
West  and  South,  have  bronght  to  light  species  and  varieties  of  trees 
which  were  not  recognized  when  this  work  was  begun,  so  that  at 
least  one  supplementary  volume  with  numerous  illustrations  will  be 
needed  adequately  to  make  known  the  trees  of  the  continent. 

Daring  the  spring  months  the  usual  course  in  dendrology  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  to  a  class  of  men  and  women,  chiefly 
composed  of  teachers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for  their 
annual  grant  of  $2,500  for  the  purposes  of  the  Arboretum,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  wise  and  generous 
support. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  thb  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  No  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
for  the  year  or  in  the  instructors  in  charge  of  these  courses. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1898,  was  as  follows :  — 

October,  January  lit,         June  let,        -  June  1st* 

1896.  1809.  1809.  1808. 

Chemistry   B 78  71  60  68 

Chemistry    1 810  288  268  298 

Chemiatry    3 Ill  106  101  98 

Chemistry   4 89  34  28  24 

Chemistry   5 22  16  18  24 

Chemistry    6 12  11  10  9 

Chemistry   9 4  4 

Chemistry  10 4  10 

Chemistry  20a 5  5  5  & 

Chemistry  206 9  9  9  5 

Chemistry  20c 4  4  4  3 

Chemistry  20a* 8  3  3  2 

Special 1  1  1  4 

Total 598  552  501  545 

The  number  of  students  in  Descriptive  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1) 
was  decidedly  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  so  that  all  applicants 
received  desks  at  once ;  there  were,  however,  but  three  places  then 
vacant.  For  some  reason  the  number  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  laboratory  during  the  year  was  unusually  great, 
and  our  numbers  in  June  were  consequently  smaller  than  for  several 
years. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  laboratory  was  carried  on  as  usual. 
The  following  investigations  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Jackson :  Mr.  W.  Koch  continued  the  study  of  the  ortho- 
benzoquinone  which  he  had  prepared  in  solution  in  the  previous  year ; 
all  attempts  to  isolate  the  body  failed,  but  several  of  its  derivatives 
were  studied;  some  strange  derivatives  of  tetrabromorthoquinone 
were  also  made  and  partially  investigated  before  the  close  of  the 
year ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Fuller  determined  the  constitution  of  dialkylcyan- 
amides  made  from  the  silver  salt  of  cyanamide ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Earle 
obtained  a  dibromdinitrobenzol  by  the  action  of  sodic  sulphite  upon 
tribromdinitrobenzol,  and   also  studied  the  corresponding  trinitro 
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compounds  ;  Mr.  W  P.  Cohoe  determined  the  constitution  of  meta- 
dibromdinitrobenzol,  and  prepared  several  of  its  derivatives;  Mr. 
F.  H.  Gazzolo  discovered  three  new  series  of  colored  salts  derived 
from  trinitrobenzol  or   trinitroanisol,  and   made  important  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  of  this  class ; 
Mr.  D.   F.  Calhane  completed   the   study   of  the  constitution  of 
a-dibromdinitrobenzol  which  had  been  begun  in  the  previous  year  by 
Mr.  P.  M.Wheeler;  he  also  discovered  a  third  (y)  isomeric  form 
and  determined  its  structure ;  Mr.  I.  H.  Derby  continued  his  study 
of  ferrous  iodide  and  investigated  several  of  its  derivatives. 

Professor  Richards  finished  a  series  of  determinations  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  calcium,  showing  that  material  obtained  from  Italy 
does  not  differ  in  its  quantitative  relations  from  that  found  in 
America,  and  that  the  usually  accepted  value  of  this  atomic  weight 
is  probably  too  low ;  he  also  devised  a  simple  form  of  electric  drying 
oven.  The  following  investigations  were  made  under  his  direction : 
Mr.  G.  P.  Baxter  finished  his  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
cobalt,  confirming  his  earlier  work ;  he  also  obtained  some  interesting 
results  (55.88)  for  the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  and  determined  the 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  various  metals  under  varying  conditions ; 
Mr.  G.  N.  Lewis  measured  the  potentials  and  temperature  coefficients 
of  a  number  of  galvanic  cells  with  two  solvents  and  made  some 
corresponding  conductivity  determinations  of  alcoholic  solutions; 
Mr.  B.  S.  Merigold  continued  his  study  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
uranium ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Heimrod  succeeded  in  applying  an  improve- 
ment to  the  silver  voltameter  which  materially  increases  the  accuracy 
of  its  results;  Mr.  E.  H.  Archibald  studied  the  growth  of  crystals; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Churchill  continued  his  accurate  measurements  of  the 
transition  temperatures  of  crystallized  salts ;  Messrs.  R.  P.  Cashing 
and  C.  F.  McCaffrey  studied  interesting  cases  of  "  inclusion"  during 
the  process  of  precipitation ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wolbach  made  a  number 
of  new  metallic  derivatives  of  hexamethylene  tetramine. 

Dr.  Torrey  continued  his  work  with  Mr.  O.  F.  Black  upon  bodies 
formed  from  mucobromic  acid  by  the  action  of  potassic  nitrite. 

Professor  Hill  studied  several  derivatives  of  nitromalonic  aldehyde 
containing  nitrogen.  The  following  work  was  done  under  his  direc- 
tion: Mr.  J.  P.  Sylvester  completed  his  investigation  of  certain 
snlphonic  acids  of  the  furf uran  group ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler  prepared 
and  studied  the  two  isomeric  acids  which  are  formed  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  dehydromucic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam ;  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Hale  and  J.  W.  Dow  studied  various  reactions  and  derivatives  of 
dehydromucic  acid. 
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The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Siedepunkt  von  gemengten  Losungen.  I.  By 
T.  W.  Richards  and  W.  L.  Harrington.  II.  By  C.  McC.  Gordon  and 
L.  J.  Henderson.     Zeitschr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxvii,  421. 

2.  The  Contact  Potential  between  Metals  and  Fused  Salts,  and  the 
Dissociation  of  Fused  Salts.  By  C.  McC.  Gordon.  Proc.  Am.  Acad., 
xxxiv,  59;  Zeitschr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxvii, 

3.  Some  Electrochemical  and  Thermochemical  Relations  of  Zinc  and 
Cadmium  Amalgams.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  N.  Lewis.  Proc. 
Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  87;  Zeitschr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxviii,  1. 

4.  Trinitrophenylmalonic  Ester;  second  paper.  By  C.  L.  Jackson 
and  J.  I.  Phinney.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  108;  Am.  Chem.  Journ., 
xxi,  418. 

6.  On  the  Action  of  Sodic  Ethylate  on  Tribromdinitrobenzol.  ByC.  L. 
Jackson  and  W.  Koch.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  119;  Am.  Chem. 
Journ.,  xxi,  610. 

6.  On  Certain  Derivatives  of  Symmetrical  Tribromdinitrobenzol.  By 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  F.  H.  Gazzolo.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  139 ;  Am. 
Chem.  Journ.,  xxii,  50. 

7.  The  Use  of  Transition  Temperatures  of  Complex  Systems  as  Fixed 
Points  in  Thermometry.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  J.  B.  Churchill. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  277;  Zeitschr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxviii,  818. 

8.  On  the  Solubility  of  Argentic  Chloride  and  Bromide  in  Solutions  of 
Sodic  Thiosulphate.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  H.  B.  Faber.  Am.  Chem. 
Journ.,  xxi,  167. 

9.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Nickel;  second  paper.  By 
T.  W.  Richards  and  A.  S.  Cushman.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  327 ; 
Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  xx,  852. 

10.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cobalt ;  second  paper.  By 
T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  P.  Baxter.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxiv,  861; 
Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  xxi,  260. 

11.  Note  on  the  Spectra  of  Hydrogen.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Am. 
Chem.  Journ.,  xxi,  172. 

12.  A  Table  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad., 

13.  Zur  Darstellung  und  Reduction  der  Dehydroschleimsaure.  (Vor- 
laufige  Mittheilung.)  By  II .  B.  Hill.  Ber.  deutsch.  chem.  Oes.,  xxxii, 
1221. 

14.  The  Development  and  Application  of  a  General  Equation  for  Free 
Energy  and  Physico-Chemical  Equilibrium.  By  G.  N.  Lewis.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxv,  1. 

16.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cobalt ;  third  paper.  By  T.W. 
RICHAKD9  and  G.  P.  Baxter.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxv,  69. 

16.  An  Electric  Drying  Oven.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Am.  Chem. 
Journ.,  xxii,  46. 
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17.  On  Nitromalonic  Aldehyde.  By  II.  B.  IIill  and  J.  Torrey,  Jr. 
Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  xxii,  89. 

18.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Calcium.  By  T.  W.  Richards. 
Proc.  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  8c. ,   August,  1899. 

During  the  summer  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  were  again 
made  in  Boylston  Hall.  The  wooden  floor  of  the  large  laboratory  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  third  story,  which  had  been  in  use  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  was  so  badly  worn  that  it  could  no  longer  be  repaired 
to  advantage ;  it  was,  therefore,  torn  up  and  replaced  by  asphalt. 
The  outside  walls  of  this  room,  when  the  roof  of  the  building  was 
raised  in  1871,  had  been  finished  with  lath  and  plaster,  leaving  a 
large  empty  space  with  free  openings  beneath  the  floor  and  into  the 
attic.  This  wooden  furring  was  removed  and  the  walls  replastered 
upon  "  expanded  metal "  laid  directly  upon  the  rafters ;  at  the  same 
time  all  openings  above  and  below  were  closed  with  brick  and  mortar. 
The  small  room  upon  the  same  floor,  which  until  last  year  had  been 
used  as  a  lecture  room,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  floor  covered 
with  asphalt  and  18  desks  built  for  students  in  Quantitative  Analysis ; 
these  desks  occupy  but  one  half  of  the  floor  space,  so  that  an  equal 
number  can  be  added  in.  the  future.  In  1871  the  main  hall  had  been 
finished  with  lath  and  plaster  in  a  way  which  apparently  favored  the 
spread  of  fire  and  at  the  same  time  obstructed  the  light ;  both  these 
defects  were  remedied  as  far  as  possible  by  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous, combustible  material.  The  room  on  the  fourth  floor  which 
had' long  been  used  for  the  storage  of  glassware  did  not  give  sufficient 
space  to  meet  our  needs,  the  walls  were  built  with  wooden  laths,  and 
it  was  filled  with  wooden  bins.  The  ceiling  was  raised  18  inches, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  replastered  upon  metallic  lath,  the  wooden  floor 
replaced  by  asphalt  and  the  storage  bins  rebuilt  of  wire  netting  sup- 
ported upon  iron  standards.  The  capacity  of  the  room  has  thus 
been  materially  increased  and  the  fire  risk  greatly  diminished. 

The  laboratory  for  Physical  Chemistry  (Chemistry  6)  on  the  lower 
floor  has  been  overcrowded,  and  the  advanced  students  in  the  subject 
have  been  put  to  great  inconvenience ;  as  their  contributions  to  the 
scientific  work  of  the  laboratory  have  been  important,  it  was  thought 
best  to  cut  off  by  a  fireproof  wall  a  part  of  the  adjoining  laboratory 
for  General  Chemistry  (Chemistry  JB),  which  was  somewhat  larger 
than  was  necessary,  and  to  devote  it  to  work  in  Physical  Chemistry ; 
a  commodious  dark  room,  working  benches  for  a  number  of  advanced 
students  and  ample  wall  cases  for  the  keeping  of  delicate  instruments 
hare  thus  been  gained. 

HENRY  B.  HILL,  Director. 


THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  number  of  students  attending  the  various  courses  in 
Physics  is  gradually  increasing  and  will  reach  four  hundred  this  year. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  eight  graduate  students  whose  princi- 
pal work  was  in  the  subject  of  Physics  and  who  were  engaged  on 
researches. 

1  have  been  interested  to  ascertain  how  this  number  compared 
with  that  in  other  American  Universities,  and  the  result  of  my 
inquiry  is  contained  in  the  following  table:  — 

Cornell  University 8        Johns  Hopkins 13 

Clark  University 4        University  of  Pennsylvania  .    .    3 

Columbia  University 9        Yale 3 

The  amount  of  preliminary  work  in  physics  and  mathematics 
required  of  a  student  before  he  engages  in  research  varies  greatly 
in  American  Universities.  In  certain  institutions  very  little  syste- 
matic training  is  demanded  before  a  student  enters  upon  an  investi- 
gation. These  statistics  merely  show  that  under  existing  conditions 
the  number  of  students  who  engage  in  the  arduous  work  of  physical 
research  is  small. 

Professor  Nichols  of  Cornell  writes:  "  A  very  brisk  demand  for 
.  physics  teachers  and  for  college  instructors  has  called  many  men 
away  who  expected  to  be  with  us  this  year." 

This  remark  also  applied  during  1898-99  to  the  Department  of 
Physics  at  Harvard.  Mr.  G.  W.  Maclean,  holder  of  a  Whiting 
Scholarship  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Ontario,  Canada.  Mr.  Fiske,  late  assistant  and  graduate  student, 
has  been  elected  an  instructor  in  physics  at  Exeter.  Mr.  Edwards, 
graduate  student,  has  entered  the  General  Electric  Works  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.  Mr.  Colpitts,  late  assistant,  is  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  in  Boston. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  teaching,  my  colleagues  have  devoted 
much  time  to  original  investigation. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  has  continued  his  work  on  heat  conduction, 
and  has  determined  the  thermal  conductivity  of  a  number  of  standard 
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discs  of  vulcanite  by  means  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  study  the 
conductivity  of  other  extremely  poor  conductors.  A  paper  giving 
the  results  of  this  work  will  appear  in  this  year's  volume  of  the 
London  Philosophical  Magazine.  An  abstract  has  been  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science. 
He  has  also  ready  a  paper  on  the  specific  heats  of  various  kinds 
of  glass  and  marble  at  different  temperatures.  The  September 
issue  of  Science  contains  an  article  by  him  on  the  perception  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  which  embodies  the  result  of  measure- 
ments made  by  forty  different  persons,  together  with  a  long  series 
of  his  own  measurements.  This  paper  has  proved  of  great  interest 
to  psychologists.  He  has  also  been  engaged  upon  mathematical 
investigations. 

Professor  Hall  (with  Mr.  C.  H.  Ayers)  published  during  the  year 
an  article  giving  the  method  and  results  of  a  research  on  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  cast  iron ;  and  was  engaged  in  experiments  on  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  wrought  iron,  the  results  of  which  are  in 
preparation  for  publication.  He  was  chairman  from  1897  to  1899 
of  a  committee  representative  of  the  whole  country,  on  physics  as  a 
College  Entrance  Requirement  in  connection  with  the  general  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  of  which  Dr.  Nightingale  of  Chicago  was  chairman, 
and  in  this  capacity  contributed  to  the  report  of  the  general 
Committee,  which  is  now  in  print. 

Professor  Sabine  has  continued  his  investigations  in  sound. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Maclean,  graduate  student,  under  my  direction  made 
an  elaborate  determination  of  the  velocity  of  electric  waves  in  air. 
This  work  was  long  continued  and  arduous,  occupying  many  days 
and  nights.  He  succeeded  in  measuring  the  wave  lengths  in  air,  and 
in  obtaining  an  accurate  determination  of  the  velocity  of  the  waves, 
proving  that  the  velocity  is  that  of  light.  His  paper  is  published  in 
London  Philosophical  Magazine  for  July  of  this  year.  Mr.  McKay, 
graduate  student,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Howe,  senior,  also  under  my 
direction  investigated  the  cause  of  electric  explosions,  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  powerful  apparatus  installed  in  the  Physical  Labora- 
tory. They  proved  that  the  explosive  effect  of  lightning  is  not 
caused  by  heat  but  is  due  to  an  electrical  repulsion  of  the  air. 
This  paper  is  in  the  London  Philosophical  Magazine  for  September, 
and  also  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July.  I  have  spent 
much  time  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Burbank,  graduate  student,  in  studying 
the  absorption  of  the  X-rays  by  air  and  by  hydrogen.  It  was  found 
that  the  absorption  of  a  column  of  air  three  feet  long  could  not  be 
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detected  and  it  is  proposed  to  study  the  subject  further  with  more 
extended  means.  I  have  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  powerful  electric  discharges,  and  have  now  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  highest  temperature  that  has  ever  been  produced ;  by  its  means 
instantaneous  photographs  of  gaseous  spectra  can  be  obtained,  a 
result  which  has  not  been  hitherto  possible,  and  which  will  enable 
me.  to  study  the  spectra  of  gases  under  new  conditions. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  — The  psychological  courses  have  been  substantially  the  same 
during  the  year  1898-99  as  in  the  foregoing  year;  the  experimental 
training  course  for  beginners  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  MacDongall 
who  was  appointed  as  first  assistant  of  the  laboratory.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  courses  showed  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  psycho- 
logical studies,  especially  in  the  higher  courses,  as  my  coarse  in 
advanced  psychology  was  taken  by  84  students. 

The  technical  arrangements  of  the  laboratory  have  not  been 
essentially  altered,  and  the  equipment  has  also  needed  few  additions. 
The  most  important  piece  of  apparatus  was  a  large  instrument  for 
the  study  of  rhythm ;  most  of  the  other  additions  belonged  to  the 
equipment  for  optical  experiments.  A  very  welcome  enlargement 
of  our  facilities  was  the  philosophical-psychological  library  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Henshaw  who  was  in  earlier  years  a 
most  faithful  student  in  the  laboratory,  and  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  Spanish-American  war.  His  picture  with  an  appropriate 
inscription  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  laboratory  library.  A  very 
valuable  improvement  of  our  reading  room  is  a  subject  card-cata- 
logue which  Dr.  B.  Rand  prepared  during  the  year. 

With  regard  to  the  research  work,  in  which  fourteen  advanced 
students  besides  the  instructors  were  engaged,  the  only  new 
departure  has  been  the  introduction  of  animal  experiments.  As  we 
hope  to  develope  this  side  of  our  work  into  a  complete  department  of 
the  psychological  laboratory,  I  am  anxious  to  protect  our  work 
at  once  against  the  misunderstanding  that  psychological  experi- 
ments on  animals  have  anything  to  do  with  vivisection.  Without 
discussing  here  how  far  vivisectional  experiments  are  necessary  for 
the  study  of  physiological  problems,  I  want  merely  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  no  physiological  problem  interests  us  here  in  our  psycho- 
logical workshop.  All  our  studies  refer  to  the  sensations,  feelings, 
memories,  instincts,  and  habits  of  the  well-cared-for,  normal,  living 
animals.  We  have  begun  with  experiments  on  turtles,  newts,  frogs, 
and  fishes. 
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The  regular  research  work  has  moved  on  the  whole  on  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  foregoing  year.  Among  those  investigations  which 
have  yielded  or  promise  to  yield  valuable  results,  I  may  mention  the 
following :  The  combination  of  aesthetical  feelings  (Keith)  ;  the  sub- 
conscious motives  of  judgment  (Burnett) ;  the  voluntary  inhibition 
of  ideas  (Farley);  the  complication  of  judgments  (Haines);  the 
tactual  illusions  (Rieber)  ;  the  psychological  units  of  indirect  vision 
(Amsden)  ;  the  fusion  of  touch  sensations  (Yerkes) ;  the  simultaneity 
of  different  impressions  (Norton)  ;  the  vertical  composition  of  pictures 
(Park)  ;  the  psychology  of  rhythm  (MacDougall). 

HUGO   MUNSTERBERG, 

Professor  of  Psychology. 


THE   OBSERVATORY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  continued  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  recent  yean 
has  seriously  affected  all  institutions  dependent  upon  the  investment 
of  permanent  endowments.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  since  none  of  its  income  is  derived  from 
students  fees  or  similar  sources.  The  income  of  the  Observatory  is 
diminishing  from  this  cause  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  or  six  thousand  dollars  in  the  last  six  years,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  its  capital  by  $45,000  from  the  Haven  Funds  as 
announced  a  year  ago.  The  matter  had  become  so  urgent  that  the 
attention  of  the  Visiting  Committee  was  called  to  it  in  a  report  which 
was  transmitted  by  the  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  the  invested  funds  of  the  Observatory  have  increased 
du^tag  the  last  twenty-one  years  from  $174,000  to  $826,000.  The 
receipts  have  similarly  increased  from  $14,000  to  $46,000,  although 
the  rate  of  interest  has  diminished  from  6.36  to  4.37  per  cent.  The 
principal  has  accordingly  increased  about  four  and  a  half  times,  and 
the  income  three  times,  although  the  rate  of  interest  has  diminished 
by  nearly  one  third.  A  decrease  of  one  per  cent,  represents  a  loss 
of  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Diagrams  are  appended 
showing  the  principal,  rate  of  interest,  income,  and  pages  of  publica- 
tions of  the  Observatory  for  the  last  half  century.  The  observatories 
having  the  largest  incomes  are  Washington,  $85,000 ;  Paris,  $53,000 ; 
Greenwich,  $49,000;  Pulkowa,  $48,000;  Cape,  $33,000.  Harvard 
in  1892  received  $53,000,  in  1898,  $46,000,  its  position  changing 
from  second  to  fifth  in  the  above  list.  If  the  Observatory  is  to  do 
the  work  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  its  present  endowment  is  more 
than  sufficient.  If  it  is  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  laboriously 
attained,  additional  endowment  is  essential.  It  is  believed  that  this 
need  is  recognized,  and  that  if  properly  presented  will  be  supplied. 
The  Observatory  has  been,  and  probably  will  be,  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  private  gifts  or  bequests.  All  the  observatories  named 
above  are  maintained  at  government  expense.  Here  no  support  is 
received  from  the  public  funds.     No  pecuniary  aid  can  be  expected 
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from  the  University,  its  funds  being  generally  restricted,  or  absorbed 
in  the  great  expenses  of  its  other  departments,  many  of  which  appeal 
more  directly  to  the  practical  man.  The  number  of  assistants  at  the 
Observatory  has  increased  from  four  to  forty,  nearly  forty  volumes 
of  Annals  have  been  published,  more  than,  thirty  of  them  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  southern  station  in  Peru  enables  us  to 
study  all  the  stars,  north  and  south  alike.  More  than  all,  the 
accumulated  collection  of  photographs  of  the  entire  sky,  gives  us  a 
means  of  studying  the  history  of  the  stellar  universe,  such  as  does 
not  exist  elsewhere.  Every  few  days  questions  are  solved  by  means 
of  these  photographs,  which  without  them  must  wait  years  for  an 
equally  satisfactory  solution.  A  healthy  institution  must  grow 
steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  while  here,  if  the  income  continues  to  de- 
crease, work  must  be  abandoned  or  postponed,  and  publication 
delayed,  which  in  some  cases  endangers  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The 
only  remedy  is  a  large  increase  in  the  endowment,  or  a  temporary 
relief  by  gifts  for  immediate  use.  Delay  may  cause  the  poorest 
economy,  by  which  an  immediate  saving  may  be  followed  later  by  a 
much  more  expensive  return  to  present  conditions. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial. — The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Over  twenty-nine  thousand 
photometric  light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms  described  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895.  With  this  instru- 
ment, 2,556  photometric  comparisons  were  made  of  S  Cancri,  2,896 
of  R  Canis  Majoris,  2,359  of  8  Librae,  1,712  of  the  Algol  variable 
+  45°3062,  1,380  of  W  Virginis,  1,234  of  U  Coronae,  1,213  of 
U  Vulpeculae,  1,140  of  the  short  period  variable,  +  42°3338,  1,000 
of  U  Cephei,  918  of  ST  Cygni,  501  of  the  Algol  variable,  +  12°3557, 
448  of  x  Cygni,  407  of  T  Andromedae,  and  128  of  W  Delphini.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  1,494  comparisons  were  made  of  o  Ceti,  836 
of  ft  Lyrae,  272  of  U  Camelopardali,  and  128  of  Nova  Aurigae  with 
a  second  photometer  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  stars  too  near 
together  to  be  measured  with  the  first  instrument.  The  same  instru- 
ment has  been  used  in  the  photometric  measurement  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  while  undergoing  eclipse.  24  eclipses  have  been  observed, 
making  the  total  number  684.  Iapetus,  the  outer  satellite  of  Saturn, 
was  measured  on  31  nights,  to  determine  its  variation  in  light,  and 
Titan  on  32  nights.     The  numbers  of  comparisons  are  948  and 
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1,008  respectively.  The  light  of  the  planet  Eros  was  determined 
on  11  nights  by  the  method  of  Argelander.  It  was  also  measured 
photometrically  on  4  nights  when  not  too  faint.  The  systematic 
observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period,  throughout  all  their 
changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  results  to  the  scale  of  the  meridian 
photometer  has  been  continued.  A  few  estimates  have  been  made 
by  the  method  of  Argelander,  generally  when  the  stars  were  too  faint 
to  be  observed  with  small  instruments.  The  selection  of  faint  com- 
parison stars  for  variables  and  the  determination  of  their  brightness, 
have  also  been  continued.  2,692  photometric  comparisons,  and  400 
relative  estimates  have  been  made.  15  occultations  of  stars  were 
observed  during  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  on  December  27,  1898. 
Several  other  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character  have  also  been 
observed. 

Similar  observations  of  variables  and  comparison  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it  802  estimates  of  variables 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Reed  and  731  by  Miss  Cannon.  Mr.  Reed 
has  also  made  227  estimates  of  comparison  stars  for  variables.  64 
estimates  of  variables,  principally  circumpolars,  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Waite,  and  102  by  Mr.  Colson.  In  addition  to  the  above,  over 
2,000  comparisons  of  T  Vulpeculae  with  -f-  26°4017  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Cram,  with  a  photometer  mounted  as  a  horizontal 
telescope. 

Meridian  Circle. — Observations  with  this  instrument  have  been 
limited  to  ordinary  determinations  of  clock  error,  except  that  a  few 
additional  transits  were  taken  on  thirteen  dates  chiefly  for  verification 
of  the  values  of  the  intervals  between  the  transit  lines.  Experiments 
were  also  tried  to  determine  whether  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  the 
collimation  was  determined  had  any  influence  on  the  result  obtained. 
It  appeared  that  this  influence  was  very  slight,  if  it  existed  at  all. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Rogers  in  the  years  1879-1883  has  been  carried  on  by  Miss  S.  C. 
Bond  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anna  Winlock.  For  the  years 
1879  to  1881  inclusive  the  means  of  the  times  of  transit  over  the 
vertical  and  over  the  inclined  lines  have  been  taken  for  each  obser- 
vation, as  have  also  the  means  of  the  readings  of  the  circle.  These 
have  been  entered  in  a  journal  comprising  423  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  notes.  The  time  of  each  transit  has  been  reduced  to  the  equiva- 
lent fraction  of  a  day,  and  the  constants  required  for  the  computation 
of  the  reduction  from  mean  to  apparent  place  have  likewise  been 
found.  A  ledger  of  the  observations  of  each  star  has  also  been 
formed. 
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The  work  done  on  the  reductions  of  the  observations  of  stars  in 
the  zone  — 9°  50'  to  —14°  10',  during  the  years  1888  to  1892 
inclusive,  is  at  present  confined  to  the  examination  of  cases  of  dis- 
cordance, in  order  to  detect  errors  of  computation.  Between  the 
right  ascensions  18*  0m  and  20*  0m  this  work  has  been  presumably 
completed,  and  will  be  continued  for  other  parts  of  the  catalogue 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  condition  of  the  reductions  of  the  zone  observations  made  in 
the  years  1895  to  1898  inclusive  is  as  follows  : — All  the  chronograph 
sheets  have  been  read  once;  all  the  observations  of  fundamental 
stars  have  been  twice  reduced  to  the  middle  of  the  field  in  right 
ascension,  two  computations  have  been  made  of  the  means  of  the 
microscope  readings,  and  the  corrections  for  runs,  curvature,  and 
refraction,  while  about  half  of  the  reduction  to  the  centre  of  the  field 
in  declination  has  been  once  computed ;  the  reductions  from  mean  to 
apparent  place  have  been  once  (and  in  part  twice)  determined,  and 
the  values  of  AT  -f-  m,  and  of  the  polar  point,  have  been  once  com- 
puted for  about  one  third  of  the  dates ;  the  observations  of  circum- 
polar  stars  required  for  the  determination  of  the  constant  n  and  of 
the  inclination  of  the  inclined  transit  lines  have  been  twice  reduced ; 
for  the  zone  stars,  the  reductions  to  the  middle  of  the  field  in  right 
ascension,  the  means  of  the  microscope  readings,  the  corrections  for 
runs  and  curvature,  and  about  half  the  tables  for  the  reductions  to 
mean  place,  have  been  once  computed. 

12-inch  Meridian  Photometer.  —  The  4-inch  meridian  photometer 
has  been  sent  to  Peru,  and  replaced  at  Cambridge  by  a  horizontal 
telescope  having  on  aperture  of  12  inches,  as  described  in  the  last 
report.  With  this  instrument  65,200  photometric  settings  have  been 
made  by  the  Director  on  120  nights.  After  trial  for  a  year  the 
instrument  proves  extremely  satisfactory  in  practice.  Measures  are 
obtained  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  with  the  older  instrument. 
Stars  as  faint  as  the  thirteenth  magnitude  can  be  measured  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute  with  an  error  of  about  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude. 
The  measurements  are  differential,  but  every  evening  many  brighter 
stars  are  observed  whose  magnitudes  are  already  given  in  Volume 
XXIV  of  the  Annals,  and  by  which  the  measures  may  be  reduced  to 
the  scale  of  that  work.  The  principal  work  undertaken  is  the 
measurement  of  all  the  stars  contained  in  the  Durchmusterung  in 
zones  10'  in  width  and  selected  at  intervals  of  10°  from  declinations 
—  20°  to  -f-  80°.  About  one  third  of  the  measures  have  been  made, 
but  the  reduction  is  not  far  advanced.  Two  or  three  hundred 
comparison  stars  for  variable  stars  of  long  period,  and  various 
miscellaneous  objects  have  also  been  measured. 
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Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  tele- 
scope is  744,  making  12,184  in  all  with  this  instrument;  with  the 
8-inch  Draper  telescope,  2,395,  making  the  total  number  23,704. 
The  examination  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  of  the  spectra  contained  on  these 
plates,  and  of  those  taken  with  the  Brace  And  Bache  telescopes  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  twenty-three  new  variable  stars,  fifteen  of 
which  were  detected  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in 
their  spectra.  Two  stars  have  been  found  to  have  spectra  of  the 
fourth  type,  three  to  have  spectra  of  the  fifth  type,  one  star  to  have 
a  spectrum  in  which  the  hydrogen  line  H  fi  is  bright,  three  in  which 
the  spectra  are  peculiar,  and  three  gaseous  nebulae.  The  hydrogen 
lines  have  been  found  to  be  bright  in  the  spectra  of  the  six 
known  variables  RU  Herculis,  RS  Herculis,  R  Scrpentis,  V  Lyrae, 
W  Pegasi,  and  the  star  in  Aquila  whobe  position  for  1900  is 
R.  A.  =  19*  SS-.S,  Dec.  =  +  11°  29'.  Three  variable  stars  have 
been  discovered  by  Miss  Wells.  Several  objects  of  more  than 
usual  interest  have  been  discovered.  A  new  star  was  found  in  the 
constellation  Sagittarius  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  also  found  that  the 
star  C  Centauri  is  a  spectroscopic  binary.  Another  spectroscopic 
binary,  *•  Scorpii,  was  found  by  Miss  Cannon.  Both  of  these 
objects  have  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Bailey  who  finds  the 
periods  to  be  8*.024  and  1*.571,  respectively.  The  orbit  of 
i  Centauri  appears  to  be  a  very  eccentric  ellipse,  the  maximum 
separation  of  the  lines  occurring  at  intervals  of  two  and  six  days 
alternately.  A  method  of  discovering  variable  stars,  by  which  it 
is  hoped  that  all  short  period  variables  of  a  certain  class  may  be 
found,  was  described  in  Circular  No.  29.  By  this  method  the  star 
-f-  42°  3338,  has  been  found  by  Mrs.  Fleming  to  be  a  variable. 
It  has  a  period  of  13*  85-,  and  is  interesting  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  light  increases,  the  change  amounting  to  about  eight  tenths 
of  a  magnitude  an  hour,  a  rate  surpassed  by  only  two  or  three 
variables  of  the  Algol  type. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  investigation  undertaken  this  year 
with  the  Draper  photographs,  was  the  search  for  the  planet  Eros 
during  its  opposition  of  1894.  This  object  approaches  the  Earth 
nearer  than  any  other  known  celestial  body  except  the  Moon.  A 
very  close  approach  occurs  every  thirty-seven  years,  the  last  one 
being  in  1893,  five  years  before  the  planet  was  discovered.  A 
laborious  computation  by  Mr.  Chandler  indicated  its  position  at 
that  time,  and  after  a  search  over  a  region  of  thirteen  hundred 
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square  degrees  it  was  at  last  found  upon  one  photograph.  In  all 
it  appears  upon  26  plates,  15  charts  and  5  spectrum  plates  from 
October  1893  to  May  1894,  and  6  chart  plates  in  1896.  Its  position 
is  thus  accurately  determined  during  both  of  these  oppositions.  In 
this  search  two  new  variable  stars  were  discovered. 

Various  investigations  have  been  made  in  the  photographic  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  King,  including  experiments  with  different  developers, 
sensitiveness  of  plates  received  each  month,  and  measures,  by  means 
of  a  polarizing  photometer,  of  the  darkening  of  a  photographic  film. 
A  transversal  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  which  prismatic 
spectra  are  transformed  into  normal  spectra  mechanically,  and  wave 
lengths  read  off  directly  within  a  single  unit.  Photographic  trans- 
formations of  prismatic  to  normal  stellar  spectra  extending  from 
3940  to  4860  have  been  made,  in  which  the  error  of  the  uncorrected 
values  is  only  1.4.  Five  occultations  of  stars  by  the  Moon,  one 
upon  the  bright  limb,  have  been  recorded  photographically. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  the  11-inch  telescope,  cor- 
recting for  flexure,  atmospheric  refraction,  etc.,  by  varying  the  rate 
of  the  driving  clock.  The  use  of  an  additional  telescope  for  following 
visually  is  thus  avoided.  Images  have  been  obtained,  with  expo- 
sures of  an  hour,  in  which  the  deviation  from  a  circular  form  does 
not  exceed  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  of  the  southern  stars  by  Miss 
Cannon  is  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Boyden  Department. 

Last  spring  the  meridian  photometer  was  taken  to  Arequipa  by 
Professor  Solon  I.  Bailey  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey.  The  latter  will 
take  charge  of  the  station  in  the  absence  of  the  former.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  secure  photometric  obser- 
vations of  all  stars  south  of  declination  — 30°,  and  of  the  magnitude 
7.0  and  brighter.  A  second  series  of  observations  will  thus  be 
obtained  of  the  stars  contained  in  the  Southern  Harvard  Photometry, 
and  in  addition  the  recent  work  of  the  meridian  photometer,  the 
measurement  of  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude  north  of  declination 
— 30°,  will  be  extended  to  the  south  pole.  122  series  were  taken, 
including  46,172  photometric  settings,  and  the  observations  have 
been  completed  except  for  stars  whose  right  ascension  lies  between 
5  and  10  hours.  These  stars  culminate  in  Arequipa  during  the 
cloudy  season,  but  if  they  cannot  be  observed  there  during  the  next 
one  or  two  months  Professor  Bailey  is  making  arrangements  to 
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complete  the  work  in  Pampa  Central,  or  in  some  other  suitable 
station  in  Chili. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  this  year  with  the  18-inch 
Boyden  telescope  is  686,  making  10,013  in  all,  and  2,301  with  the 
8-inch  Bache  telescope,  making  24,285  in  all.  The  total  number  of 
photographs  taken  this  year  at  the  Arequipa  station  is  4,392. 
Visual  observations  have  been  made  monthly  of  certain  southern 
variables  by  Mr.  Clymer.  Periods  have  been  derived  by  Professor 
Bailey  for  a  large  number  of  the  variables  in  the  clusters  a»  Centauri 
and  Messier  5,  and  about  17,000  measures  have  been  made  by  Miss 
Leland  of  the  photographic  magnitude  of  122  of  these  variables. 

Meteorological  observing  stations  have  been  maintained  at  Mol- 
lendo  (altitude  100  ft),  La  Joya  (4,150),  Arequipa  (8,060),  Altode 
los  Huesos  (13,300),  Mt.  Blanc  (15,600),  El  Misti  (19,200),  Vinco- 
caya  (14,600),  and  Puno  (12,500).  It  has  proved  impossible  to 
find  suitable  observers  at  Echarati  and  Cuzco,  and  the  work  at 
these  stations  has  been  discontinued.  The  four  lower  stations  have 
been  visited  once  a  month,  and  the  self-recording  instruments  com- 
pared with  various  standard  instruments,  including  a  mercurial 
barometer  and  psychrometer.  The  three  stations  on  El  Misti  have 
generally  been  visited  twice  a  month  by  Sr.  Ayulo,  and  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year  by  Dr.  Stewart. 

The  Brucb  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Stewart  with  the  Bruce 
Photographic  Telescope  is  693,  making  4007  in  all.  They  consist 
mainly  of  charts  having  exposures  of  10*  and  60",  but  a  number  of 
plates  have  been  taken  of  planets  and  other  special  objects  with 
exposures  of  3*  to  4*.  Several  spectrum  plates  have  been  taken 
showing  the  composition  of  stars  too  faint  to  be  studied  in  this  way, 
elsewhere.  As  stated  above,  several  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  from  these  plates.  On  one  of  them  no  less  than  8 
asteroids  are  shown,  and  on  another  46  new  nebulae.  The  most 
important  discovery  is  the  finding  of  a  new  satellite  to  Saturn  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Pickering.  This  object,  to  which  the  name  of 
Phoebe  has  been  given,  appears  on  four  plates  taken  on  August  1G, 
16,  17,  and  18,  1898.  The  position  of  all  these  images  is  closely 
represented  by  assuming  that  its  period  is  490  days.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  faintness  of  this  object  it  can  be  photographed  only  when 
Saturn  is  near  one  of  its  stationary  points.  The  plates  taken  in 
September,  1898,  were  not  sufficiently  good,  and  clouds  prevented 
good  results  being  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1899.     It  is  hoped  that 
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photographs  taken  in  August,   1899,  will  enable  the  orbit  to  be 
accurately  determined. 

Blub  Hill  Observatory. 

As  in  former  years,  the  work  of  the  Observatory  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction,  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Rotch.  The  usual 
observations  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  and  the  measurements  of 
clouds  during  the  international  "cloud-year,"  are  now  in  press  and 
will  form  Volume  XLII,  Fart  II,  of  the  Annals.  The  use  of  kites 
to  obtain  records  in  the  upper  air  has  been  continued  with  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  in  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones.  The 
average  height  of  the  meteorograph  during  the  five  flights  between 
February  23-28,  1899,  was  9,650  feet  above  Blue  Hill,  and  the 
greatest  height  was  11,815  feet,  or  370  feet  above  the  highest  flight 
of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  past  summer,  assisted  by  a  grant 
from  the  Hodgkins  Fund  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  kites  were 
used  to  elevate  the  wires  between  which  electrical  communication  was 
established  by  Marconi's  method.  Signals  were  transmitted  from  a 
kite-wire  on  Blue  Hill  to  a  wire  on  the  tower  of  Memorial  Hall  in 
Cambridge,  eleven  and  a  half  miles  distant.  The  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity collected  by  the  wire  seems  to  preclude  lifting  it  very  high 
and  so  greatly  extending  the  range  of  communication.  During  the 
first  half  of  1899  three  Bulletins  were  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Observatory  Staff.  In  the  first  and  last  Bulletins  the  data  obtained 
in  certain  kite-flights  are  discussed,  and  the  construction  of  the  kites 
and  apparatus  is  explained,  while  in  the  second  Bulletin  the  re- 
markable snow  storms  of  November  1898  and  February  1899  are 
described. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library. — The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  this  year  by  the  addition  of  400  volumes  and  911  pamphlets. 
The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  library  on 
October  1,  1899,  were  9,435  and  13,698,  respectively.  Especial 
efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  meteorological,  as  well  as  the 
astronomical,  collection  of  publications  here,  and  at  Arequipa,  as 
complete  as  possible.  Every  year  the  need  of  more  space  for  books, 
and  of  modern  stacks  is  becoming  more  urgent.  In  view  of  the 
continued  increase  in  the  value  of  the  collection,  the  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire  becomes  a  matter  of  more  serious  consideration. 
A  building  like  that  containing  the  photographs  could  be  constructed 
for  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It  would  form  a  lasting  memo- 
rial to  a  donor,  with  which  his  name  would  always  be  associated. 
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Telegraphic  Announcements. — The  system  for  the  distribution  of 
telegraphic  announcements  of  astronomical  discoveries  has  been 
extended  and  improved.  28  bulletins  have  been  issued  this  year, 
making  52  in  all.  The  bulletins  are  sent  gratuitously  to  such  insti- 
tutions, newspapers,  and  individuals  as  are  likely  to  make  use  of 
them.  In  general,  when  a  cipher  telegram  is  received  at  the  Obser- 
vatory, it  is  translated,  printed  by  an  autographic  process  upon  the 
bulletin  sheets,  and  mailed  within  about  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of 
the  original  message.  Several  persons  are  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  the  distribution  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  one,  another  is  avail- 
able. Telephonic  connection  with  the  Boston  telegraph  office  renders 
the  Observatory  accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
Lick  Observatory  lends  active  assistance  by  making  early  observa- 
tions of  new  comets.  Generally  each  comet  is  observed  there  on 
the  three  nights  following  its  discovery,  and  an  orbit  is  at  once 
computed  and  telegraphed  here,  whence  it  is  cabled  to  Kiel  for 
distribution  to  the  various  European  Observatories.  Of  the  28 
messages  distributed  this  year,  16  were  received  from  Professor 
J.  E.  Keeler,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  2  from  Kiel,  2  from 
Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  4  from  four  other  sources.  The  remain- 
ing 4  messages  originated  at  this  Observatory.  The  distribution  of 
announcements  by  telegraph  is  continued  to  such  subscribers  as  wish 
to  pay  for  the  messages.  Astronomers  are  requested  as  heretofore 
to  send  to  this  Observatory  announcements  of  their  discoveries  for 
transmission  to  the  Observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  To 
secure  prompt  attention  it  is  requested  that  all  telegrams  be  ad- 
dressed "Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  All 
correspondence  relating  to  telegrams  and  announcements  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director. 

The  November  Meteors.  —  On  November  14,  1898,  800  meteors, 
not  including  duplicates,  were  recorded  at  this  Observatory  by  30 
persons,  and  227  trails  were  charted.  Similar  observations  of  400 
meteors  were  obtained  by  ten  observers  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Upton  of  the  Ladd  Observatory.  96  photographs  were  taken 
by  18  instruments  at  Cambridge  and  25  photographs  were  taken  with 
2  instruments  at  a  station  established  at  Tufts  College.  81  trails  of 
8  meteors  were  photographed  and  promise  to  give  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  radiant  point.  Besides  this,  counts  of  the  frequency 
of  the  meteors  have  been  made  by  a  large  number  of  observers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  density  of  the  meteor  stream  during  the  entire  time  that 
the  Earth  was  traversing  it. 
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More  extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Shower  of 
November,  1899.  It  is  expected  that  records  from  a  large  number 
of  observers  will  be  received  here  and  if  the  weather  is  favorable 
that  numerous  observations  both  photographic  and  visual  will  be 
obtained  at  Providence,  Blue  Hill,  and  Cambridge.  From  the  photo- 
graphs it  is  hoped  that  the  path,  time,  brightness,  distance,  and 
velocity  will  be  obtained  of  all  meteors  of  the  second  magnitude  and 
brighter  appearing  within  80°  of  the  radiant  point. 

Publications. — Volume  XXIII  of  the  Annals  has  been  completed 
by  the  publication  of  Part  II.  Pages  117  to  310  of  Volume  XXXII, 
Part  II,  are  in  type,  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  Pages  1  to  248  of  Volume  XXXIII  are  in  type,  and 
the  remainder  of  this  volume  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
With  these  exceptions,  and  the  portions  of  Volume  XXVIII  follow- 
ing Part  I,  the  first  thirty-six  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  now  com- 
plete. Volumes  XXXIX,  XL,  XLI,  Parts  I  to  V,  and  XLII,  Part 
I,  have  already  been  published.  Volume  XLII  will  be  completed 
by  the  publication  of  Part  II,  which  will  contain  the  results  of  the 
observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory 
during  the  years  1897  and  1898.  About  100  pages  of  this  work  are 
in  type.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Publication  Agent 
of  the  University,  by  which  it  is  expected  that  the  Annals  can  be 
advantageously  published  by  him  from  type  owned  by  the  Observa- 
tory, and  according  to  this  plan,  104  pages  of  Volume  XLIV  are 
now  in  type.  The  remainder  of  Part  I  of  this  volume  is  ready  for 
publication.  It  will  contain  the  results  of  observations  made  with 
the  meridian  photometer  during  the  years  1891  to  1895,  and  will 
include  reobservations  of  the  stars  of  the  Harvard  Photometry, 
several  hundred  comparison  stars  of  variables  and  other  miscel- 
laneous objects.  The  total  number  of  stars  in  this  catalogue  is 
6,387,  of  photometric  settings,  106,708.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  thus  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  astronomers  without  the  delay 
which  would  be  incurred  in  first  publishing  the  constants  employed 
in  its  reduction.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year,  four  volumes  of 
Annals  have  been  in  process  of  publication,  copy  being  furnished  as 
fast  as  required.  A  card  catalogue  of  published  maxima  and  minima 
of  variable  stars  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Reed  and  now 
contains  about  12,000  cards. 
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The  following  twelve  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year : — 

35.  The  November  Meteors  in  1898.     November  19,  1898. 

36.  Witts  Planet  (433)  DQ.     December  26,  1898. 

37.  Additional  Observations  of  Eros  (433).     January  16,  1899. 

38.  New  Nebulae  and  Nebulous  Stars.     January  31,  1899. 

39.  A  New  Form  of  Photographic  Telescope.     February  11,  1899. 

40.  Photographing  Meteors.     February  20,  1899. 

41.  The  Variable  Stars  U  Vulpeculae  and  ST  Oygni.    S  Antliae.     Feb- 

ruary 21,  1899. 

42.  A  New  Star  in  Sagittarius.     March  14,  1899. 

43.  A  New  Satellite  of  Saturn.     April  10,  1899. 

44.  The  New  Algol  Variable  in  Cygnus,  +  45°3062.     June  10,  1899. 

45.  The  November  Meteors  of  1899.     September  18,  1899. 

46.  Position  of  Nova  Sagittarii.     September  23,  1899. 

The  following  minor  publications  have  also  appeared  during  the 
year: — 

Fifty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1898. 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Observatory. 
Suggestions  to  Observers  of  the  Zodiacal  Light.    By  Arthur  Searle. 

Appendix  B  in  •*  A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Astronomy,  by  Mary  £. 

Byrd".     Boston,  1899. 
Personal    Equation    in    Transit   Observations.      By    Arthur    Searle. 

Astrophysical  Journal,  viii,  229. 
The  Zodiacal  Light.     By  Arthur  Searle.     Ibid.,  viii,  244. 
The  Meteoric  Theory,  of  the  Gegenschein.    By  Arthur  Searle.      The 

Observatory,  xxii,  282. 
Discussion  of  a  National  Observatory.      Letter  from  Arthur  Searle. 

Science  (New  Series),  ix,  472. 
Letter  from  W.  H.  Pickering.     Science  (New  Series),  ix,  472. 
The  Canals  of  Mars.      By  W.  H.  Pickering.      Bulletin  de  la  SocieU 

Astronomiquc  de  France,  xili,  171. 
The  Elongated  Satellites  of  Jupiter.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Journal 

of  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  ix,  335. 
Photographic  Work  at  Harvard  College  Observatory.     By  E.  S.  King. 

Photogram,  vol.  vi,  225,  259,  347. 
Jahresberichte  der  Sternwarten  fiir  1898.     Cambridge  (U.  S.  A.). 

By  Edward  C.   Pickering.       Vierteljahr.     der    Astron.     Qesell., 

vol.  xxxiv,  106. 

EDWARD   C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Daring  the  past  academic  year  the  regular  courses  in  Zodlogy 
and  Geology  were  given  in  the  Natural  History  Laboratories  of  the 
Museum.  Nine  courses  in  Zodlogy  were  given  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Jackson,  Doctors  Parker,  Davenport,  and  Castle,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  M.  A.  Bigelow,  R.  W.  Hall,  P.  Frandsen,  W.  J.  Moenk- 
haus,  H.  W.  Rand,  C.  W.  Prentiss,  and  S.  R.  Williams.  These 
courses  were  attended  by  250  students.  Four  of  the  courses  were 
also  given  to  42  students  of  Radcliffe  College.  Fourteen  courses  in 
Geology  were  given  by  Professors  Shaler  and  Jackson,  Doctors  Daly 
and  Jagger,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Wood  worth,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Boutwell  and  J.  E.  Woodman.  The  courses  in  Geology  were 
attended  by  485  students.  Two  of  the  courses  in  Geology  were 
given  to  23  students  of  Radcliffe. 

Details  concerning  the  courses  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  departments  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nine  students  benefited  by  the  income  of  the  Humboldt  Fund, 
which  was  applied  for  their  maintenance  during  summer  study  at  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  held  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Bigelow. 

Mr.  Brewster  in  his  report  calls  attention  4o  the  pressing  need  of 
the  Museum  for  a  collection  of  mammal  skins  for  study  and  reference. 
The  storage  collection  now  possessed  by  the  Museum  is  so  small  and 
of  such  poor  quality  that  we  are  really  crippled ;  and  the  one  thing 
needed  by  the  Museum  to  balance  its  rich  reference  collections  is  an 
extensive  series  of  mammal  skins.  Just  such  a  collection  as  is 
needed  has  been  offered  to  us  at  a  low  price,  but  unfortunately 
at  a  price  beyond  the  limits  of  our  income. 

The  collection  of  mounted  mammals  on  exhibition  is  now  nearly 
complete,  and  there  remain  only  a  few  important  gaps  in  the  syste- 
matic and  faunal  exhibits,  specimens  to  fill  some  of  which  have 
already  been  ordered. 

The  chief  additions  to  the  bird  collection  are  the  last  invoice  of 
duplicates  from  the  Hume  collection  of  Indian  birds  received  from 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  series  of  skins  presented  by  Mr.  Brewster. 

No  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Fishes  and  Reptiles, 
though  we  are  indebted  to  many  contributors. 
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The  shells  of  the  Warren  Delano  collection  have  been  identified 
by  Professor  Charles  W.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  been 
numbered,  catalogued,  and  arranged  by  Miss  £.  B.  Bryant,  who  has 
also  made  good  progress  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Faxon  in  cata- 
loguing and  arranging  the  Call  collection  of  Unionidae. 

The  collection  of  Crustacea  has  been  enriched  by  a  set  of  duplicates 
from  the  dredgings  of  the  u  Travailleur  "  and  "  Talisman,"  received 
from  the  Paris  Museum,  and  by  exchanges  with  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington. 

The  entomological  department  continues  to  be  much  used  by  visit- 
ing specialists,  and  Mr.  Henshaw  reports  many  contributions  to  the 
collections.  The  addition  of  a  number  of  cases  has  made  it  possible 
to  begin  spreading  the  Lepidoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Agassiz  and  his 
assistants  in  Australia  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Dr.  Mayer  remains  in  charge  of  the  Radiates,  and  during  the  past 
year  continued  his  studies  on  North  American  Jellyfish. 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  Cambridge  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
but  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  worms.  The  chief  additions 
comprise  a  collection  of  annelids  made  by  me  in  Samoa,  consisting 
principally  of  material  for  my  work  on  the  Palolo,  and  a  series  of 
types  received  from  Professor  H.  B.  Ward.  The  Gephyreans  have 
been  loaned  to  Professor  Ward  for  study,  and  the  Leeches  to  Dr. 
W.  £.  Castle.  Some  progress  was  made  in  cataloguing  the  col- 
lections, and  that  part  of  the  catalogue  pertaining  to  the  Annelida  is 
now  complete. 

The  assistants  in  Palaeontology  report  that  the  collections  are 
in  excellent  condition.  The  only  noteworthy  additions  are  several 
important  collections  of  fossil  fishes  secured  through  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Eastman. 

The  type  specimen  of  TitanicJithys  agassizii  N.  and  an  almost 
complete  skeleton  of  DinidUhys  terreli  N.  have  been  mounted  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Emerton,  who  has  skilfully  restored  some  of  the  missing 
plates.  When  completed  the  specimens  will  form  prominent  features 
of  the  palaeozoic  exhibit. 

A  superb  slab  of  Uintacrinua  socialis  Grinn.  has  been  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  Mr.  Frank  Springer.  The  slab  is  four  by  eight  feet 
in  extreme  dimensions,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
individuals  with  the  arms  attached,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  feet.  The  calyces  occur  in  all  positions, 
some  of  them  showing  the  basal  plates.  The  slab  was  mounted  by 
Mr.  Emerton,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  main 
entrance.     As  a  museum  specimen  it  is  probably  unequalled. 
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From  the  heirs  of  David  Kimball  the  Museum  has  received  the 
fossils,  shells,  and  corals  of  the  old  Boston  Museum  collection,  which 
were  removed  after  the  fire.  The  collection  contained  some  desirable 
specimens. 

A  large  collection  of  rocks  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Agassiz. 
It  is  a  collection  made  for  Mr.  Agassiz  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews,  of 
the  University  of  Sydney,  of  the  elevated  limestones  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  in  continuation  of  his  researches  on  the  coral  reefs  of  that 
group.  Mr.  Andrews  spent  the  summer  of  1898  in  Fiji,  and  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  B.  Sawyer.  The  explorations  were  made  at  consider- 
able personal  risk,  as  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
islands  consisted  of  cutters  not  over  seaworthy.  Mr.  Andrews  had 
the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  Professor  T.  W.  £.  David,  of 
the  University  of  Sydney,  who  took  great  interest  in  this  investi- 
gation by  one  of  his  pupils.  The  collection  contains  many  fossils 
from  the  different  elevated  limestones,  mainly  Ngillangillah,  Mango, 
Kambara,  and  the  Singatoka  River,  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
rocks  found  associated  with  them. 

The  Library  continues  to  increase  steadily,  and  during  the  past 
year  has  received  about  the  usual  number  of  additions.  A  door  has 
been  cut  connecting  the  rooms  containing  the  Whitney  Library  with 
the  general  stack,  thus  making  the  Whitney  collection  more  accessible 
from  the  delivery  room. 

The  publications  of  the  past  year  consisted  of  four  numbers  of  the 
44  Bulletin,"  including  one  contribution  from  the  Zoological  Labora- 
tory, in  charge  of  Professor  Mark.  Mr.  Agassiz's  Report  on  the 
Coral  Reefs  of  the  Fiji  Islands  occupies  the  whole  of  Vol.  XXXIII. 
Vol.  XXXV  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  Of  the  Memoirs, 
Vol.  XXIV,  Mr.  Garman's  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  the  <4  Albatross  " 
Expedition,  is  nearly  ready. 

Chief  among  the  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  building  has  been 
the  removal  of  the  elevator  in  the  nprth  wing,  thus  providing  space 
for  additional  cases  in  the  large  exhibition  hall  and  the  gallery. 

The  Corporation  having  voted  the  necessary  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shed  at  the  south  end  of  the  west  wing,  Professor  Wolff  has 
removed  his  motor  and  dynamo  from  the  basement,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  machinery  of  the  mineralogical  department.  This  gives 
us  two  rooms  in  the  basement,  of  which  we  have  been  much  in  need, 
for  a  taxidermist's  shop  and  general  museum  uses. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons  has 
been  so  large  during  the  winter  that  at  our  request  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge  has  detailed  two  police  officers  to  be  in  attendance  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  assist  in  patrolling  the  building. 
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The  use  of  the  exhibition  rooms  by  teachers  and  their  classes  ha* 
been  greater  during  the  past  year  than  at  any  time  previous,  and 
letters  are  constantly  being  received  asking  if  the  Museum  is  open 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  four  to 
six  classes  in  a  single  afternoon. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  diminish  the  fire  risks,  which  have 
increased  with  the  growing  attendance  of  students  in  the  many  labora- 
tories in  the  building.  In  addition  to  the  stand-pipes  and  hose  racks 
installed  last  year,  the  Corporation  have  agreed  to  provide  a  night- 
watchman  who  shall  regularly  patrol  the  building  at  night,  and  for 
this  purpose  have  installed  a  watchman's  clock  system,  which  also 
extends  to  the  Peabody  and  University  Museums.  Furthermore  the 
Faculty  of  the  Museum  have  voted  that  the  building  shall  no  longer 
be  opened  at  night  for  seminars  and  other  meetings.  It  is  hoped 
that  at  some  not  distant  day  the  boilers  of  the  heating  plant  can  be 
removed  to  a  separate,  detached,  building. 

Professor  William  Morris  Davis  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Sturgis-Hooper  chair  of  Geology. 

Radcliffe  College  has  made  its  first  annual  appropriation  of  $700 
as  a  compensation  to  the  Museum  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  and 
laboratories  by  its  students.  Radcliffe  has  always  enjoyed  the  faci- 
lities of  the  Museum,  occupying  at  various  times  during  the  college 
year  eight  out  of  the  eleven  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  students  at  those  hours.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  reasonable  that  a  similar  provision  should  be  made  for  the  large 
classes  of  the  Summer  School  of  Geology  which  take  possession  of 
the  building  during  the  summer  months. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Museum  have  been  increased  by  a  grant 
of  the  Corporation  of  1 100,000  from  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  bequest. 
This  welcome  addition  will  in  a  small  measure  compensate  for  the 
shrinkage  of  the  income  of  the  Museum  through  the  decreased  rate 
of  interest  from  its  invested  funds. 

After  almost  thirty  years  of  faithful  and  devoted  service  as 
Librarian  of  the  Museum,  Miss  Frances  M.  Slack  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  Emerita.  Under  her  care  the  Library  has  grown  from  less 
than  10,000  to  more  than  32,000  volumes  and  nearly  as  many 
pamphlets  and  unbound  parts;  and  during  her  administration  of 
the  Library  the  influence  of  the  Museum  has  been  widely  extended 
through  its  exchanges.  Miss  Slack  will  continue  to  give  her  services 
to  the  Museum  which  has  so  long  benefited  by  them. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  Museum  Assistant  in  Entomology,  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Librarian,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  assume  charge  of  the  Library.     Mr.  Henshaw 
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will  remain  in  charge  of  the  entomological  department,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  Librarian  will  have  under  his  care  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Museum.  The  Museum  is  most  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  resigns  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  the 
Museum,  whose  activities  will  thus  be  strengthened. 

At  the  wish  of  Mr.  Agassiz  I  visited  the  Samoan  Islands  during  a 
part  of  the  past  winter  to  procure  additional  material  for  my  work 
on  the  Palolo  or  Bololo  worm,  which  was  begun  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
whither  I  accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz  as  his  assistant.  I  was  success- 
ful beyond  expectations,  though  not  without  hardships,  in  solving 
the  mystery  of  this  interesting  annelid,  and  brought  back  with  me 
an  unrivalled  lot  of  material.  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Capt. 
Victor  Schoenfelder  of  H.  I.  M.  S.  "Falke,"  to  Mr.  W.  Blacklock, 
U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  Apia,  for  assistance  and  many  kindnesses,  and 
also  to  my  native  friends,  without  whose  help  and  interest  success 
would  have  been  impossible.  To  Dr.  Augustin  Kramer  of  the 
Imperial  German  Navy,  a  fellow  naturalist,  I  am  especially  indebted, 
for  his  unselfish  help  and  advice  and  his  tender  care  of  me  when  I 
was  ill  at  Apia.  Dr.  Kramer  has  also  placed  at  my  disposal  his 
splendid  collection  of  annelids  from  the  reefs  of  Samoa,  where  he 
was  through  three  Palolo  seasons  working  at  the  same  problem  as 
myself. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  me  to  accompany  Mr. 
Agassiz  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Pacific  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  The  United  States  Fish  Commission  steamer 
44  Albatross"  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  who 
will  take  with  him  as  assistants  from  the  Museum  Dr.  A.  6.  Mayer 
and  myself.  The  Hon.  George  M.  Bowers,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  and  the  Navy  Department  have  done  everything 
possible  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Jeff ei son  F.  Moser,  U.  S.  N.,  will  command  the  u Albat- 
ross." The  expedition  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Agassiz  chiefly  in 
continuation  of  his  researches  on  coral  formations,  but  deep-sea 
work  will  also  be  carried  on.  The  main  fields  of  work  of  the  expedi- 
tion will  be  the  Paumotu  and  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  "Albatross" 
will  also  visit  the  Marquesas,  Society,  Tonga,  Fiji,  Cook,  Ellice, 
Gilbert,  Caroline,  and  Ladrone  Islands  and  smaller  intermediate 
groups.  The  results  of  the  expedition  will  be  published  by  the  Fish 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Agassiz  for  the  Museum. 

W.  McM.  WOODWORTH, 

Assistant  in  Ckarg*. 
Cambridge,  September  1,  1899. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  In  presenting  this  thirty-third  report  on  the  Peabody 
Museum,  I  recall  that  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  took 
charge  of  the  collections,  which  at  that  time  were  in  the  cases  on 
the  gallery  of  the  Wyman  Anatomical  Museum  in  Boylston  Hall  and 
in  two  cases  in  Professor  Wyman's  laboratory.  Three  years  later 
the  first  section  of  the  present  building  on  Divinity  Avenue  was 
erected  and  the  collections  were  soon  installed  in  their  permanent 
home.  In  1887  the  building  was  increased  to  double  its  size,  the 
collections  having  again  outgrown  their  quarters.  The  activity  of 
the  Museum  during  the  last  decade  in  carrying  on  special  explora- 
tions, particularly  in  Central  America,  and  the  several  large  collections 
received  as  gifts,  have  again  made  it  difficult  to  properly  care  for, 
and  impossible  to  arrange,  all  the  material  now  crowded  into  the 
building. 

In  February  last,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway, 
Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  I  submitted  to  the  Committee 
a  statement  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Museum.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  statement :  — 

*•  The  Building.  —  The  members  of  the  Committee  must  have  noticed 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  cases  and  halls,  and  must  have  realized  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  or  even  make  available  for  comparative 
study,  a  large  portion  of  the  valuable  material  belonging  to  the  Museum. 
Every  effort  possible  is  being  made  to  arrange  such  of  the  collections  as 
can  be  exhibited  in  an  instructive  manner,  but  until  the  remaining  half  of 
the  building  (completing  the  south  wing  of  the  University  Museum)  is 
erected  we  cannot  arrange  the  collections  in  perfect  sequence,  nor  can  we 
make  use  of  a  great  mass  of  archaeological  material  of  inestimable  value 
which  is  now  stored  in  every  available  space  from  basement  to  attic.  The 
cost  of  completing  the  building  and  furnishing  the  cases  has  been  estimated 
at  $150,000,  to  which  should  be  added  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  It  has  been  my  cherished  hope  that  the 
building  might  be  completed  during  the  remaining  years  of  my  activity, 
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that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  arranging  all  the  collections  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  I  have  gradually  developed  for  the  proper  arrangement 
of  an  anthropological  museum,  —  one  that  should  be  instructive  to  all 
visitors  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  the  students  of  the  University. 

"Assistants.  —  Another  pressing  need  under  the  present  conditions  of 
the  Museum  is  to  provide  for  the  permanent  employment  of  assistants. 

*  *  The  Peabody  fund  yields  about  93*600  a  year.  This  is  the  only  money 
regularly  at  my  disposal  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Museum. 
Out  of  this  the  fireman,  who  acts  as  janitor,  and  the  woman  care-taker 
have  to  be  paid;  also  the  cost  of  heating,  lighting,  and  repairs,  —  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  building,  —  leaving,  after  the  most  economical 
management,  less  than  $2,000  for  all  other  purposes  of  administration, 
including  the  care  and  arrangement  of  the  collections  and  of  the  library. 

•«  The  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund  and  the  Henry  Warren 
Fund  provide  about  $800  a  year,  which  can  be  used  for  the  increase  of  the 
collections.  The  Hemenway  and  Thaw  Fellowships  and  the  Winthrop 
Scholarship  are  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  this  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  only  indirectly  aid  the  Museum. 

"  The  salary  of  the  Peabody  Professor,  who  is  also  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  is  derived  from  the  income  of  the  Peabody  Professorship  Fund, 
which  yields  about  $2,200  a  year.  Owing  to  the  small  income  of  thia 
fund,  the  Peabody  Professor  is  allowed  half  of  his  time  for  other  duties. 

44  The  friends  of  the  Museum  have  contributed  generously  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  exploration  and  publication,  and,  occasionally,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Museum.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  such  contributors  that 
the  Museum  has  been  able  to  take  and  maintain  a  leading  position  in 
American  archaeological  research,  and  to  publish  a  number  of  valuable 
Memoirs  and  Papers. 

"It  is  also  due  to  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends  that  the  services  of 
the  Chief  Assistant  in  the  Museum  were  secured  for  the  past  two  years, 
thus  relieving  me  to  that  extent  from  the  personal  responsibility  of 
his  salary  which  I  have  assumed  for  several  years.  The  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Museum  is  paid  by  myself  personally. 

**  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  funds  at  my  dis- 
posal, under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  do  not  even 
permit  of  paying  the  salary  of  the  able  and  efficient  Museum  Assistant 
who  since  1891  has  been  associated  with  me  in  my  work.  The  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Museum  will  surely  be  served  if  the  means  can  be  obtained  for 
the  permanent  employment  of  this  assistant,  as  an  assistant  curator. " 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Museum,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  rearrangement  of  several  of  the 
halls  during  the  past  year.  By  storing  certain  collections  and 
changing  the  arrangement  of  others,  many  of  the  more  recent  acces- 
sions, which  could  not  be  stored  without  risk  of  injury,  have  been 
placed  in  cases.     Several  new  cases  have  been  put  up  in  the  lecture 
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hall  in  order  to  display  more  of  the  objects  illustrative  of  the  former 
life  of  our  Indian  tribes.  The  Central  American  Hall  has  been 
rearranged  and  several  large  casts  which  had  been  stored  are  now 
mounted  between  the  stairways  of  the  third  floor.  Thanks  to  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  Duke  of  Loubat,  to  whom  the  students 
of  American  archaeology  are  so  deeply  indebted,  all  the  moulds 
secured  by  the  Museum  expeditions  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America 
have  been  cast.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  advance  the  study  of 
American  archaeology  by  the  distribution  of  valuable  casts  to  other 
museums.  There  are  now  in  the  Art  Museum  of  Boston,  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Ethnographical  Museums  of  Paris  and  Berlin, 
a  number  of  casts  made  at  different  times  from  the  Museum  moulds ; 
while  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  has  a 
complete  series  from  all  our  moulds. 

Most  of  the  accessions  to  the  Museum,  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  catalogued  as  received.  In  all  2,074  entries  have  been  made. 
A  considerable  number  of  collections  are  still  in  storage  and  others 
have  never  been  unpacked.  Mr.  Willoughby  has  been  in  special 
charge  of  this  work,  and  has  also  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
the  Museum,  taking  charge  in  my  absence,  and  giving  assistance  to 
students  and  others  in  search  of  special  information. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  employed  for  several  months  superintending  the 
making  of  casts  from  the  Copan  moulds ;  afterward  in  making  the 
drawings  for  a  future  publication  on  the  pottery  from  Copan ;  and 
later  in  preparing  for  another  expedition  to  Central  America.  Mr. 
Thompson  writes  from  Yucatan  that  he  has  made  tracings  of  a 
number  of  mural  paintings  at  Chichen  Itza  and  has  made  moulds  of 
several  important  sculptures  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city. 
Mr.  Maler  has  sent  photographs  of  interesting  sculptures  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Guatemala. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  has  continued  her  researches  on  ancient  Mexico. 
We  are  now  printing,  as  No.  7  of  the  Museum  Papers,  an  elaborate 
memoir  under  the  title  of  "The  Key-note  of  ancient  American 
Civilizations",  in  which  she  gives  the  results  of  many  years  ef 
research  on  the  Mexican  and  Maya  civilizations.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  important  and  suggestive  memoir  will  be  issued  within  a  few 
months.  It  will  unquestionably  stimulate  others  to  pursue  this  most 
interesting  subject. 

Miss  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has  continued 
her  researches  upon  the  rituals  of  the  Omahas  and  Pawnees,  witli 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  La  Flesche.     In  the  autumn  of  1898  an  aged 
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Pawnee  priest  was  brought  to  Washington,  and  from  him  Miss 
Fletcher  secured  nearly  a  hundred  graphophone  records,  including 
over  fifty  rituals  and  chants.  She  has  one  complete  ceremony, 
including  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  chants,  of  which  the  music  has 
been  written  out,  and  also  the  words  with  a  literal  translation. 
During  the  year  Miss  Fletcher  has  written  several  papers  on  Indian 
songs  and  the  relation  of  song  and  story.  These  papers  are  now 
being  printed  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "  Indian  Song  and 
Story."  This  little  volume  will  be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  on  Indian  music  and  ceremonies,  — subjects  in  which  Miss 
Fletcher  was  a  pioneer  worker  and  in  which  she  is  now  an  acknowl- 
edged authority.  In  connection  with  her  special  work  on  the 
Omahas,  Miss  Fletcher  has  long  been  engaged  in  obtaining  the 
Ritual  of  the  Earth  Lodge.  A  portion  of  this  ritual  has  died  out 
with  the  last  generation  of  the  Omahas ;  but  this  missing  part,  she 
finds,  is  still  known  to  a  few  aged  Pawnees,  and  from  them  she  has 
secured  it.  In  connection  with  this  ritual,  we  have  received  from 
Miss  Gay  —  Miss  Fletcher's  collaborator  and  constant  companion  — 
a  model  of  the  earth  lodge  itself,  which  was  made  by  an  Omaha 
under  Miss  Gay's  personal  supervision.  In  every  detail  of  measure- 
ment and  construction  this  model  is  made  exactly  as  these  structures 
were  made  in  the  past.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  Indian  Hall  of  the 
Museum,  accompanied  with  photographs  illustrating  the  several 
stages  of  its  structure,  and  is  a  most  important  addition  to  our  as 
yet  small  series  of  models  of  Indian  habitations. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  Hemenway  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Anthrop- 
ology, had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Maidu  Indians  of 
California  during  the  past  year  while  in  charge  of  the  Huntington 
expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of  New  York.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Swanton,  a  non-resident  graduate  in  this  division  of  the  University, 
has  continued  the  study  of  Indian  languages  during  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Boas  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  William 
Jones,  Winthrop  Scholar,  has  made  a  special  study  to  determine  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  former  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  in 
connection  with  his  researches  upon  the  Algonkins,  to  which  great 
Indian  stock  he  belongs.  Mr.  W.  B.  Nickerson,  to  whom  a  small 
appropriation  was  granted  that  he  might  continue  the  exploration  of 
a  group  of  mounds  near  Galena,  111.,  has  sent  in  the  report  of  his 
work  with  drawings  and  full  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  mounds 
explored,  and  also  the  specimens  obtained  from  the  mounds.  Mr. 
Nickerson  has  also  forwarded  specimens  from  various  persons  who 
have  given  them  to  the  Museum. 
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In  1898,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jarman  sent  to  the  Museum  a  collection  of 

bones  of  extinct  animals  dredged  from  the  Alafia  river,  and  with 

them  were  several  implements  made  from  the  bones  of  a  species  of 

Cervus.    During  the  month  of  March,  1899,  it  was  my  good  fortune 

to  visit  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  while  there,  thanks  to  the  kind 

assistance  of  Mrs.  Esther  Herman  of  New  York,  I  was  able  to 

make  an  examination  of  the  mounds  and  shell-heaps  in  the  vicinity 

of  Tampa  and  to  study  the  geology  of  that  part  of  the  country.    My 

friend,  Captain  Coe,  of  Tampa,  most  kindly  placed  his  steamboat, 

dredges,  and  workmen  at  my  disposal,  and  further  dredging  was 

done  in  the  phosphate  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alafia  river. 

Many  bones  of  extinct  animals  were  brought  up  by  the  dredge  and 

also  three  implements  of  bone  and  a  chipped  stone.     All  the  bone 

implements,  like  those  collected  by  Dr.  Jarman,  were  made  from  the 

bones  of  a  species  of  Cervus  closely  resembling  the  elk.     As  this 

species  seems  to  have  continued  from  the  latest  tertiary  times  to  the 

present,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  implements  were 

made  from  bones  of  the  existing  elk  or  from  those  of  the  p'eistocene 

variety  of  this  animal.    These  implements,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken 

as  evidence  of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  similar  implements  found 

in  the  shell-mounds,  although  they  have  the  characteristics  of  the 

fossil  bones  with  which  they  were  associated.     It  is  possible  that 

these  implements  may  have  been  washed  into  the  river  and  thus  have 

been  mixed  with  the  fossil  bones,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  none 

of  the  other  characteristic  specimens  found  in  the  shell-mounds  were 

brought  up  by  the  dredge.     This  region  is  worthy  of  a  most  careful 

study,  both  archaeologically  and  geologically,  and  I  am  pleased  to 

report  that  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  who  has  done  such  thorough 

work  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  hopes  to  make  an  investigation 

of  the  Tampa  region  during  the  coming  winter. 

During  the  month  of  September,  in  connection  with  the  Hyde 
Southwestern  Expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of  New  York,  I 
made  an  investigation  of  several  groups  of  ruined  pueblos  and  cliff 
houses  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  This  Hyde  Expedition  is  now 
in  its  third  year  and  is  planned  for  long-continued  and  exhaustive 
exploration.  Many  important  facts  have  been  discovered  which  will 
be  reported  upon  later.  The  brothers  B.  T.  B.  Hyde  and  F.  E. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  who  are  carrying  on  this  exploration,  were  for  a  time 
students  in  this  department  of  the  University. 

The  income  of  the  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund  for  the 
year  1898-99  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  two  collections: 
(1)  One  of  exceptional  interest  from  the  ancient  graves  of  the  Green- 
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land  Eskimo.  This  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Sornborger  three 
years  ago.  It  contains  several  complete  skeletons  and  a  number  of 
skulls  of  the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  considerable  material  illustrative 
of  Eskimo  arts  and  customs  before  white  contact.  With  the  collec- 
tion are  also  several  implements  and  weapons  of  the  South  Greenland 
Eskimo.  (2)  The  Frazer  collection  of  stone  implements,  ornaments, 
and  other  objects  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  This  will  make 
a  large  addition  to  our  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England. 

In  no  single  year  have  so  many  valuable  and  important  specimens 
been  received  by  gift  as  during  the  past  year.  The  first  of  the  large 
single  gifts  to  be  mentioned  is  that  from  Mr.  David  P.  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Augusta  L.  Horton,  and  Mr.  L.  Cushing  Kimball,  —  the  heirs 
of  the  late  David  Kimball.  This  is  the  ethnological  and  archaeologi- 
cal collection  which  was  brought  together  by  the  brothers  David  and 
Moses  Kimball,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  old  Boston  Museum  on 
Tremont  Street,  were  it  was  seen  by  thousands  of  persons  belonging 
to  three  generations.  These  objects  were  largely  collected  from  fifty 
to  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  sea  captains  and  travellers,  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  -from  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies, 
Australia,  and  the  native  tribes  of  North  and  South  America.  It 
would  be  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  obtain 
similar  specimens  at  the  present  time,  since  commerce  and  the  sub- 
sequent modification  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  have  brought  about 
changes  in  their  arts  and  customs.  The  collection  includes  a  number 
of  most  valuable  objects  from  our  Indians.  These  are  unique  speci- 
mens illustrating  Indian  art  and  ceremonies,  including  numerous 
pipes  ornamented  with  feathers,  and  with  porcupine  quill  work  of 
various  designs.  A  Sioux  Chief's  head-dress  and  armlets  made 
of  raven  skins,  the  tail  feathers  of  which  are  decorated  with  porcu- 
pine quills,  Sioux  buckskin  shirts,  and  a  Sac  tobacco  pouch  made  of 
otter  skin,  ornamented  with  quill  work,  are  among  the  objects  from 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-06.  Several  carved 
images  from  Easter  Island,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  carved  paddles,  clubs,  and  ceremonial  axes  and  staves 
of  antique  forms  from  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  are  some  of  the 
important  specimens  in  the  collection.  One  of  the  famous  feather 
cloaks,  worn  by  royal  personages  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  former 
times,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the  Museum,  as  are 
also  two  of  the  unique  feather  helmets  from  these  islands.  There 
are  also  many  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers  from  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  carved  dishes  and  bowls  from  New  Zealand  and  other  islands ; 
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musical  instruments  and  large  tom-toms  from  Africa ;  models  of  the 
boats  of  many  native  peoples ;  personal  ornaments  of  shell  and  ivory 
and  metal  from  various  countries ;  a  collection  of*  native  foot-wear 
of  many  peoples ;  statues  of  Buddha  from  India ;  ancient  armor  and 
weapons  from  Japan,  China,  and  Europe ;  a  number  of  stone  imple- 
ments from  various  places,  including  a  beautiful  axe  of  nephrite 
from  New  Zealand ;  and  hundreds  of  other  objects,  both  rare  and 
valuable.  These  specimens  have  all  been  put  in  order  and  cata- 
logued under  1,035  distinct  entries.  They  will  greatly  increase  the 
importance  of  our  ethnographical  exhibits  when  they  are  distributed 
throughout  the  collections.  It  is  my  intention  first  to  make  a  tempo- 
rary exhibit  of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  that  this  magnificent  gift 
may  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the  Museum. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  ethnological  collection  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  received  in  past  years  from  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Dr.  W. 
McM.  Woodworth  secured  for  the  Museum,  while  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Samoa,  over  a  hundred  specimens  illustrating  the  home  life  of  the 
Samoans,  including  large  pieces  of  tapa  cloth,  with  the  fibre  in 
various  stages  of  preparation,  and  a  full  native  outfit  for  making, 
dyeing,  and  stamping  the  cloth  in  several  patterns.  Mr.  Maximilian 
Agassiz  has  given  a  model  of  a  canoe  obtained  by  him  in  Fiji ;  and 
Dr.  Agassiz  has  given  a  perfect  skull  of  a  Fijian. 

Another  addition  of  great  ethnological  interest  in  connection  with 
Australian,  Melanesian,  and  Polynesian  exhibits  is  a  collection  of 
150  photographs  from  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz.  These  illustrate 
native  dances  and  ceremonies ;  fire-making  and  preparation  of  food ; 
methods  of  fishing,  trading,  canoeing,  painting  tapa  cloth,  throwing 
the  boomerang,  tracking,  tattooing,  and  tree  carving;  methods  of 
burial;  and  several  habitations,  including  the  marine  villages  and 
tree-houses  of  New  Guinea. 

We  have  received  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Warren  Delano 
(through  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology)  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  ethnological  objects,  collected  over  fifty  years  ago  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballestier,  then  residing  at  Singapore. 

From  Mr.  F.  A.  Delano  (H.  U.  '85),  of  Chicago,  there  have  been 
received  'fifty-two  copies  in  oil  of  the  portraits  of  the  Indians  painted 
from  life  by  £.  A.  Burbank.  The  paintings  are  accurate  as  to 
portraiture,  and  aid  in  understanding  the  use  of  many  objects  in  the 
collections  illustrative  of  the  life  and  customs  of  several  tribes  of 
Indians.  Mr.  Delano  has  added  to  the  value  of  his  gift  by  having 
the  portraits  appropriately  framed  for  exhibition  in  the  Museum. 
He  has  also  given  84  photographs  of  the  portraits  by-  Burbank  of 
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which  the  originals  could  not  be  secured  for  copying  in  color,  and 
61  photographs  of  Indians  taken  daring  the  Omaha  Exposition  in 
1898. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  who  always  remembers  the  Museum 
during  his  explorations,  has  sent  us  a  fine  example  of  urn  burial 
from  the  ancient  cemetery  at  Dnrand's  Bend  on  the  Alabama  river. 
In  this  instance  the  large  vessel  contained  the  remnants  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  infant  and  a  circular  shell  ornament.  Over  this 
vessel  another  was  inverted  as  a  cover,  and  a  hole  in  its  bottom  was 
covered  by  a  large  potsherd.  These  are  shown,  as  found,  in  figure 
82  of  Mr.  Moore's  recently  published  memoir  on  u  Certain  Aboriginal 
Remains  of  the  Alabama  River/'  Mr.  Moore  has  presented  a  copy 
of  this  memoir  to  the  Museum  Library. 

We  have  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  W.  Hallett  Phillips, 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  interesting  lot  of  chipped 
stone  implements  which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

From  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  we  have  received 
in  exchange  a  collection  from  Port  Clarence  which  fills  a  number  of 
gaps  in  our  western  Eskimo  exhibit.  By  purchase  we  have  added 
two  human  skulls  and  several  objects  found  by  Mr.  Albert  I.  Phelps 
in  a  shell  heap  near  Damariscotta,  Me. 

Numerous  other  gifts  have  been  received  from  friends  during 
the  year,  all  of  which  have  been  personally  acknowledged  and 
catalogued. 

To  the  Library  additions  have  been  made  by  gift  and  by  exchange 
for  our  own  publications.  In  all  96  volumes  and  114  pamphlets 
have  been  added  to  the  Library.  Several  new  and  important 
exchanges  have  been  added  to  our  list  during  the  year  in  answer 
to  my  requests.  Among  the  important  gifts  are  copies  of  the  fac- 
simile reproductions  of  the  "Codex  Telleriano-Reinensis  "  and  the 
"  Codice  Messicano  di  Bologna,"  from  the  Duke  of  Loubat.  Mr. 
Loubat  has  again  rendered  a  great  service  to  students  of  Mexican 
archaeology  by  reproducing  these  valuable  Mexican  manuscripts. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Decades  Americanae," 
by  Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrenreich  of  Berlin  has  presented 
copies  of  his  valuable  memoirs  entitled  "  Anthropologische  Stud  i en 
fiber  die  Urbewohner  Brasiliens,"  "Beitrage  zur  Volkerkunde  Bra- 
siliens,"  and  "Materialien  zur  Sprachenkunde  Brasiliens."  Pam- 
phlets and  volumes  have  been  received  from  the  estate  of  Mary 
Hemenway;  and  also  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch  and  other 
friends  of  the   Museum.      These  additions  are  catalogued  at  the 
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College  Library.  The  Library  of  the  Museum  now  contains  2,044 
Tolumes  and  2,697  pamphlets  on  anthropological  subjects. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  from  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Dresden,  who  has  been  making 
an  examination  of  the  Museums  in  this  country  by  order  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  that  he  considers  the  construction  of  our  Museum  cases 
superior  to  all  other  cases  he  has  seen  made  of  wood.  Dr.  Meyer 
has  invented  several  forms  of  iron  cases  for  museums,  which  certainly 
have  many  points  in  their  favor  over  those  made  of  wood.  The  cost 
of  such  cases,  however,  added  to  that  of  the  heavy  plate  glass  used, 
is  so  great  as  to  render  them  virtually  impracticable  in  this  country. 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  Museum  have  been  increased 
for  the  year  1899-1900  by  the  addition  of  two  half-courses,  —  Pre- 
historic Archaeology,  and  American  Ethnology.  Dr.  Russell  has 
been  reappointed  Instructor  in  Anthropology  and  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  Dixon  has  beet, 
reappointed  Assistant  in  Anthropology  and  will  lecture  in  the  half- 
course  on  Primitive  Religions. 

F.  W.   PUTNAM, 

Fsmbody  Professor  and  Curator 

Qfihs  rsabody  Museum. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Since  the  report  for  1897-98  there  have  been  considerable 
additions  to  the  Museum  collections.  From  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Hecht,  of 
Boston,  we  have  received  by  gift  a  diminutive  roll  of  the  Torah  or 
Law,  a  copy  of  Hagadahfor  Passover  with  English  Translation,  and 
two  Jewish  "  prayer  shawls."  Mrs.  George  Linsley,  of  Newtown, 
Conn.,  eighth  in  descent  from  President  Chauncey,  has  presented  a 
small  Egyptian  statuette,  brought  from  Egypt  about  1848. 

The  mounted  birds  belonging  to  the  Selah  Merrill  collection  have 
1>een  transferred  from  the  Divinity  Faculty  Room  to  the  Museum, 
and  most  of  the  other  objects  of  this  collection  have  been  unpacked 
and  placed  on  exhibition,  though  not  yet  adequately  provided  with 
labels.  A  few  boxes  are  still  in  the  basement  of  the  Divinity  Library. 
This  large  accession  has  made  much  rearrangement  necessary,  and 
has  greatly  crowded  our  space.  Several  cases  now  in  process  of 
construction  will  give  some  relief.  The  transfer  of  the  Merrill  col- 
lection to  the  Semitic  Museum  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  under 
which  contributions  for  the  purchase  were  made. 

The  collection  of  Babylonian  antiquities  mentioned  in  my  last 
report  was  removed  in  February,  1899,  from  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  where  it  had  been  on  deposit  since  August,  1898,  to 
the  Semitic  Museum.  After  long  negotiation  with  its  owner,  it  was 
purchased  in  July,  1899.  This  is  the  most  important  collection 
which  the  Museum  has  yet  acquired,  containing  nearly  500  cunei- 
form clay  tablets,  over  100  stone  seal  cylinders,  many  alabaster 
vases,  terra-cotta  cones,  masks,  statuettes,  fragments  of  ivory, 
and  other  objects.    This  collection  fills  one  of  the  table  cases. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  remove  to  the  basement  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  the  winged  lion  which  has  hitherto  stood  on  the  first  floor 
of  that  building.  The  space  which  it  occupied  was  needed  to  make 
room  for  exhibits  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
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Dr.  John  Orne  has  continued  his  work  of  cataloguing  the  Arabic 
manuscripts.  In  recognition  of  his  past  services  in  this  regard  the 
President  and  Fellows  have  appointed  him  Curator  of  the  Arabic 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

During  the  year  two  courses  of  public  lectures  on  the  Semitic  col- 
lections were  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
The  first  course  was  informal  in  character  and  was  given  in 
January,  February,  and  March.  The  objects  were  taken  up 
chronologically,  and  the  lecturers  were  Professors  Lyon,  Toy, 
and  H.  L.  Warren,  and  Dr.  John  Orne. 

The  second  course,  in  March  and  April,  was  on  the  Selah  Merrill 
collection,  and  was  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  the  Bible  in 
Sunday  Schools  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Goodale  spoke  on  the 
Vegetation  of  Palestine;  Professors  Lyon,  Ropes,  and  Toy,  on 
Palestine  under  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Moslems, 
respectively;  Dr.  R.  A.  Daly,  on  the  physical  features  of  Pales- 
tine; Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann,  on  the  Birds  of  Palestine;  and  Dr. 
Theodore  F.  Wright,  on  life  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day. 
The  average  attendance  on  the  second  course  was  about  250 
persons,  and  both  courses  were  illustrated  by  specimens  belonging 
to  the  Museum.  The  interest  taken  in  these  lectures  illustrates  how 
useful  the  Semitic  Museum  may  be  made  to  the  community.  This 
usefulness  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  collection  shall  be 
properly  housed  and  displayed.  At  the  close  of  the  second  course 
the  hearers  by  rising  vote  expressed  the  wish  that  other  such  courses 
might  be  arranged.  It  is  hoped  that  something  may  be  done  to  meet 
that  wish  during  the  year  1899-1900. 

In  January,  1899,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  renewed  his  offer,  first 
made  several  years  ago,  of  $25,000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
building.  A  condition  of  this  offer  was  that  an  equal  sum  for 
the  object  should  be  secured  from  other  sources,  and  subsequently 
a  time  limit  was  fixed  at  July  1,  1899.  Steps  were  promptly  taken 
to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  persons  in  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, and  vicinity,  from  whom  it  seemed  reasonable  to  hope  for 
assistance.  When  the  end  of  June  approached  about  $18,000  had 
been  promised  toward  the  second  $25,000.  On  being  asked  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  extend  the  time,  Mr.  Schiff  replied  that  he  would 
not;  bnt  he  offered  to  double  his  own  subscription,  thus  furnishing 
the  necessary  $50,000,  provided  the  other  contributors  would  allow 
their  subscriptions  to  be  used  toward  purchasing  materials  for  the 
collections  of  the  Museum.     To  this  proposal  all  consented.     Some 
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later  contributions  bring  the  total  of  these  gifts  up  to  $19,240. 
There  are  98  subscribers  and  the  various  amounts  contributed  are 
as  follows :  — 

1  of  $1,500 $1,500  1  of  $70 $70 

10   "     1,000 10,000        22   «*    50 1,100 
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The  appeal  for  aid  was  based  on  the  importance  of  the  Semitio 
contributions  to  culture,  and  the  value  of  our  collections  not  only  to 
the  University  but  to  the  community  in  general.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  bear  witness  to  the  cordial  manner  of  the  response  to  this 
appeal.  Some  of  the  most  efficient  helpers  were  persons  whose  names 
do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  donors.  The  entire  sum  of  nearly 
$20,000  is  available  for  purchases,  and  makes  large  additions  to  the 
collections  possible. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  building  to  be  erected  should  not  be 
too  remote  from  the  centre  of  University  life  nor  from  the  other  great 
museum  buildings.  The  President  and  Fellows  have  assigned  for 
the  Semitic  Building  a  site  on  Divinity  Avenue  south  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  a  location  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Plans  are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  it  is  hoped  to  begin 
the  construction  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  new  building  is  to  fur- 
nish a  home  not  only  for  the  collections  of  the  Museum,  but  also 
for  the  Semitic  Library  and  the  Semitic  instruction.  The  first  floor 
will  probably  contain  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  Library,  while  the 
second  and  third  floors  will  contain  the  exhibition  halls.  The  build- 
ing will  be  so  designed  as  to  allow  enlargement  with  the  growing 
needs  of  the  collections. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curate. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

To  ths  President  of  the  University: 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  for  the  year  1898-99  : 

Bat  one  addition  was  made  to  the  collection  of  casts,  namely,  a 
Discobolns,  a  reduced  copy  of  the  marble  statue  in  the  Lancelloti 
palace,  Rome,  which  is  a  gift  from  Mr.  Edward  Robinson  of  Boston. 
In  this  copy  the  head  is  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  well 
known  copy  in  the  Vatican,  of  which  our  Museum  has  a  full  size 
cast.  A  new  cast  of  the  Mounted  Nereid  from  Epidaurus,  of  which 
the  original  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Athens,  has  been  obtained  to 
replace  a  former  one  which  was  destroyed  by  an  accident. 

Oar  resources  have  again  been  so  small  that  few  additions  to  oar 
collection  of  photographs  could  be  made  during  the  year.  The  num- 
ber acquired  was  1,307,  making  the  total  number  to  September  1st, 
27,870.  The  groups  to  which  the  additions  were  made  are :  German, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  Italian  painting ;  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Rennaissance ;  and 
Egyptian  and  Arabian  Architecture.  We  have  received  by  gift 
from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  14  photographs  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  paintings.  The  following  books  have  also  been  received : 
A  catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Constantinople,  a 
memorial  volume  on  the  late  William  Hayes  Fogg  (a  gift  from  the 
Rev.  S.  H.  Hayes),  and  a  catalogue  of  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculptures  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  which  is  a  gift  from 
that  institution. 

The  accessions  of  slides  were  613  in  number,  making  the  number 
in  the  whole  collection  at  the  close  of  the  year  2,141. 

The  following  additions  were  made  to  the  collection  of  drawings 
belonging  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  and  deposited  in  the  Museum : 
A  view  on  the  Thames  by  Moonlight,  by  David  Cox  (water  color), 
Stone  House  near  Plymouth,  by  Samuel  Prout  (water  color),  Lisicux, 
by  Henry  Edridge  (pen  and  wash),  Harlech  Castle,  by  John  Varley 
(water  color),  Ricvaulx  Abbey,  by  C.  S.  Munn  (water  color), 
Bishop's  Bridge,  by  T.  Girtin  (water  color),  and  Minster  Church, 
by  Peter  de  Wint  (water  color).  These  are  all  characteristic 
examples  of  the  works  of  the  early  English  water  color  school. 
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The  Fine  Arts  Department  has  also  acquired  during  the  year,  and 
deposited  in  the  Museum,  71  lithographic  prints  by  the  French 
painter  Calame. 

During  the  year  Mr.  E.  W.  Forbes,  '95,  imported,  and  deposited 
in  the  Museum  as  an  indefinite  loan,  the  following  original  works : 
A  Florentine  Taberncxolo  in  tempera,  which  is  a  characteristic,  and 
an  exceedingly  fine,  example  of  Florentine  painting  in  the  fifteenth 
century  —  and  may  be  the  work  of  Verocchio  or  Filippo  Lippi ;  an 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  the  school  of  Ferrara,  also  in  tempera,  or 
tempera  and  oil,  and  perhaps  by  Lorenzo  Costa;  a  portrait  of  a 
Procurator  of  St.  Mark,  in  oil  color,  having  the  characteristics  of 
the  work  of  Tintoretto;  a  Meleager,  head  and  torso  of  a  Greek 
marble  statue ;  a  Battle  of  Amazons,  three  parts  of  a  Greco-Roman 
sarcophagus  relief  in  marble;  and  a  small  Aphrodite  head  in 
marble.  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  tempera  painting 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni 
of  the  school  of  Siena,  which  will  shortly  be  added  to  this  col- 
lection. The  Florentine  tempera  had  been  given  by  a  member  of 
the  Torlonia  family  to  the  Nunnery  of  the  Tor  dei  Specchi  in  Rome, 
where  Mr.  Forbes  purchased  it.  The  portrait  of  a  Procurator  of 
St.  Mark  was  purchased  from  Count  Macchi  of  Rome,  a  member  of 
the  Priuli  family  to  which  the  personage  represented  belonged.  The 
Meleager  statue  was  found  about  three  years  ago  at  San  Marinella, 
80  miles  from  Rome,  and  about  100  yards  from  the  spot  where  the 
Meleager  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  was  found.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Petersen  (Mittheilungen  des  Kaiserlich  Deutschen  Archaeolo- 
gischen  Institute,  Romische  Abtheilung,  Band  X,  p.  92) .  Its  nobility 
and  beauty,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  Greek 
work  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  its  details,  however,  suggest 
that  it  may  be  a  copy,  though  by  a  Greek  workman,  of  a  later  period. 
The  quiet  restraint  of  its  pose  and  modelling,  the  fine  rhythm  of  its 
lines,  its  subtle  vitality,  and  the  refined  execution  in  every  part,  are 
in  the  spirit  of  the  finest  Greek  art.  We  know  little,  from  authentic 
remains,  of  the  art  of  Scopas ;  but  these  qualities,  together  with  the 
peculiar  treatment,  and  expression,  of  the  head,  are  in  accord  with 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  character  of  his  work.  It  is 
certainly  a  work  of  great  beauty.  The  Aphrodite  head  was  lately 
excavated  in  Athens,  and  it  appears  like  a  fragment  of  Greek  work 
of,  perhaps,  the  third  century  b.c.  The  Amazon  relief  is  Greco- 
Roman  and  may  have  been  wrought  at  any  period  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian.  This  relief  was  purchased  from  the 
Baracco  collection  in  Rome. 
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These  are  all  good  examples  of  the  various  schools  of  art  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  they  are  of  great  importance  to  as,  being,  with 
exception  of  the  small  collection  of  Greek  vases  loaned  by  Mr.  £  P. 
Warren  ('83)  and  the  prints  in  the  Gray  and  Randall  collections,  our 
first  acquisitions  of  original  works.  For  the  proper  equipment  of 
a  working  University  Museum  such  works  are  indispensable.  It 
cannot  often  happen,  though  it  is  not  impossible,  that  works  of  the 
highest  character  shall  come  into  our  hands ;  but  any  genuine  speci- 
mens of  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  great  epochs  are  of  value  in 
teaching.  Mr.  Forbes*  collection  is  an  unusually  good  one,  and 
several  of  the  objects  in  it  are,  as  1  have  said,  of  great  excellence. 
In  accepting  gifts,  or  loans,  we  must  exercise  care  to  guard  against 
unsuitable  and  spurious  works ;  but  with  the  increase  of  interest  in 
such  things  as  are  most  desirable,  we  may  hope,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  receive  other  important  additions. 

The  accessions  to  the  print  collections  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 
To  the  Gray  collection,  by  purchase,  an  etching,  entitled  Statue  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Antonio  Canal  (commonly  called  Canaletto) ;  an 
etching,  entitled  Philon  the  Jew,  by  Rembrandt ;  an  etching,  a  copy 
after  the  foregoing,  by  James  Bretherton ;  an  engraving,  The  Virgin 
weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  by  Marc-Antonio,  after 
Raphael;  and  an  etching,  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  by 
Jean  Morin,  after  Van  Dyck.  The  following  books,  also,  were 
added  to  the  Gray  collection :  A  Gothic  Alphabet  (a  publication  of 
of  the  International  Chalcographical  Society  for  the  year  1897), 
Bewick's  British  Birds,  and  (by  gift  from  the  author,  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin  of  the  British  Museum)  a  Guide  to  an  Exhibition  of  Draw- 
ings and  Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  and  etchings  by  other  masters. 

The  accessions  to  the  Randall  Collection,  by  purchase,  are :  288 
prints  after  Turner,  bound  in  five  volumes,  and  including  the  illustra- 
tions to  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  Milton,  Bunyan,  the  Bible  series, 
the  Rivers  of  France,  Rogers9  Poems,  Rogers'  Italy,  and  Scott's 
Prose  works,  Poetry,  and  Novels.  Among  the  noted  engravers 
represented  in  this  series  are :  Allen,  Brandard,  Finden,  Goodall, 
Armytage,  and  Miller.  The  prints  are  all  proofs,  many  of  them 
before  letters,  on  India  paper.  To  the  Randall  Collection  have  also 
been  added  the  following  books:  The  Master  E.  S.  and  the  "Are 
Moriendi,"  by  Lionel  Cust,  and  Notes  on  Turner's  Liber  Studiorom, 
by  Pye  and  Roget. 

For  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  print  collections  only  a 
small  amount  annually  can  be  expended.  Of  the  two  funds,  which 
together  yield  an  income  of  less  than  $2,000,  the  larger  part  has 
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necessarily  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  care  and  administration* 
The  stuns  available  for  purchases  being,  therefore,  very  small,  the 
question  of  a  general  policy  with  respect  to  accessions  calls  for  con- 
sideration. Very  costly  prints  cannot  be  acquired  unless  we  allow 
our  funds  to  accumulate,  and  of  prints  which  may  cost  thousands  of 
dollars  each,  very  few  can  be  procured  even  by  waiting  a  long  time. 
But  costly  prints  are  not  always  the  most  valuable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  artistic  excellence,  or  from  that  of  the  general  needs  of  a 
working  collection.  Moreover,  both  the  Gray  and  the  Randall  col- 
lections already  contain  a  considerable  number  of  such  prints.  It 
would  seem  that  our  aim  should  rather  be  to  improve  the  collections 
by  substituting  better  prints  of  moderate  cost  for  poorer  ones,  when 
opportunities  offer,  and  by  filling  gaps,  of  which  there  are  many,  in 
important  groups.  In  this  way  desirable  accessions  may  be  con- 
stantly made;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  we  have  proceeded 
since  the  collections  have  been  in  this  Museum. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  cases 
was  8,182.  The  number  of  slides  catalogued  was  860.  Work  was 
also  begun  on  subject  lists  (which  are  much  needed  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  photographs),  and  a  list  of  portraits,  including  those  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  was  nearly  completed.  This  is  one  of  the 
longest  lists  that  will  have  to  be  made,  and  it  already  fills  114 
sheets. 

Photographs  were  loaned  to  members  of  the  University,  for  use  in 
instruction,  and  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  170  times.  Slides 
were  loaned  to  members  of  the  University,  to  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, to  Wellesley  College,  and  to  several  outside  individuals,  29 
times.  The  number  of  visitors  who  had  access  to  photographs  from 
cases  during  the  year  was  952.  From  November  10,  when  the 
visitor's  book  was  opened,  the  number  was  784.  Of  these  843  were 
members  of  the  University,  including  students  of  the  Summer  School. 
Of  general  visitors,  who  number  many  thousands  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  no  record  is  kept. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Gray  Collection  arranged  by  designers  is  well 
advanced ;  but  the  principal  work  in  the  Print  Department  has  been 
done  on  the  Randall  Collection.  A  large  number  of  the  prints  of 
this  large  collection  have  been  sorted,  and  the  more  important  ones 
separated  from  those  of  less  value.  Nearly  half  of  these  have  been 
remounted,  placed  in  wrappers,  and  moved  from  the  basement  to  the 
cases  in  the  print  room.  The  arrangement  of  these  prints  in  the  cases 
has  been  changed  from  an  alphabetical  one  by  engravers,  grouped 
by  processes,  to  an  arrangement  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Gray 
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Collection,  i.  e.,  a  chronological  arrangement  by  countries  under  the 
divisions  of  reliefs,  intaglios,  and  planographic  processes. 

The  number  of  visits  by  persons  seeking  access  to  the  print  collec- 
tions for  study  was  274.  From  November  9,  when  the  registration 
book  of  the  Print  Department  was  opened,  the  number  of  such  visits 
was  231,  of  which  188  were  by  members  of  the  University. 

Early  in  the  year  a  portion  of  the  basement  was  enclosed,  and 
fitted  up  as  a  workroom  for  the  cleaning,  pressing,  and  mounting  of 
prints.  This  room,  with  its  equipment,  affords  conveniences  for 
mounting  and  remounting  photographs  also ;  and  by  doing  this  work 
ourselves  the  cost  is  considerably  reduced,  while  the  inconvenience 
and  risk  of  sending  large  numbers  of  photographs  to  be  mounted  in 
Boston  are  avoided. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Director. 


MINERALOGICAL    MUSEUM    AND    LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — The  same  courses  have  been  given  as  in  previous  years  by 
Dra.  Palache  and  Eakle  and  by  myself.  The  course  in  Elementary 
Petrography  was  taken  by  14  students,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  course. 

Last  summer  a  fire-proof  brick  cell  was  built  against  the  present 
outside  south  wall  of  the  Museum  on  the  basement  level,  and  the 
electrical  power  and  light  machinery  necessary  for  the  lathes  and 
stereopticons  moved  there  from  the  basement  of  the  geological 
section,  while  the  former  basement  assay  room  inside  the  building 
received  the  rock  cutting  machinery,  to  be  driven  by  shafting  carried 
through  the  wall  from  the  motor.  Two  desirable  rooms  were  thus 
vacated  for  other  purposes  and  the  electrical  apparatus  excluded 
from  the  building  proper.  The  Petrographic  Laboratory  has  thus 
completed  by  successive  moves  the  tour  of  the  whole  Museum 
building. 

Few  important  additions  were  made  to  the  collections;  a  half 
dozen  interesting  meteorites  were  purchased  from  Henry  A.  Ward 
and  a  large  branching  fulgurite  (lightning- tube).  The  valuable 
educational  series  of  rocks  was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  a  series  of  Cripple  Creek  ores  and  minerals  acquired, 
among  which  were  some  crystals  of  the  gold-silver  telluride  Cala- 
verite  from  which  Dr.  Palache  was  able  to  determine  the  crystal 
system  of  this  mineral.  The  Museum  also  received  from  the  Kimball 
heirs  the  collection  of  minerals  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston 
Museum. 

The  following  original  papers  were  published :  — 

A  biotite-tinguaite  dike  from  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  by  A.  S.  Eakle. 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Dec.,  1898. 

Miargyrit  von  Zacatecas  Mexico,  by  A.  S.  Eakle.  Zeit.  fur  KrystaUog. , 
Vol.  XXXI,  1899. 

Powellite  crystals  from  Michigan,  by  Charles  Palache.  Amer.  Jour. 
Set.,  May,  1899. 
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The  following  "Contributions  from  the  Harvard  Mineralogical 
Museum"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences: 

HI.  On  the  optical  characters  of  the  vertical  zone  of  amphiboles  and 
pyroxenes ;  and  on  a  new  method  of  determining  the  extinction  angles  of 
these  minerals  by  means  of  cleavage  pieces,  byll.  A.  Daly,  Feb.,  1899. 

IV.  A  comparative  study  of  etch  figures.  The  amphiboles  and 
pyroxenes  (with  4  plates),  by  R.  A.  Daly,  March,  1899. 

V.  A  new  variety  of  Hornblende,  by  R.  A.  Daly,  March,  1899. 

[VI.  A  new  zino  pyroxene  from  Franklin  Furnace,  by  John  £.  Wolff 
(not  yet  published),  April,  1899.] 

VII.  On  Hardystonite,  a  new  calcium-zinc  silicate  from  Franklin 
Furnace,  N.  J.,  by  John  E.  Wolff,  April,  1899. 

Vm.  Petrographical  notes  on  some  rocks  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  by 
A.  S.  Eakle,  May,  1899. 

Dr.  Eakle  has  also  become  American  editor  for  Groth'a  Zeitschrift 
fur  KrystaUographie  and  published  there  numerous  abstracts  of 
American  mineralogical  literature. 

Dr.  Palache  was  a  member  of  the  Harriman  expedition  to  Alaska 
and  has  brought  back  interesting  petrographical  material.  The 
Curator  has  completed  the  study  of  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks 
in  western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  (contained  in  the  forthcoming 
Taconic  atlas  folio  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey),  and  has  also 
spent  much  time  on  the  minerals  and  geology  of  Franklin  Furnace. 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To  thb  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Radcliffe  College  during  the  academic  year  1898-99. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
421,  as  against  424  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Students 54 

Seniors 61 

Juniors 45 

Sophomores 65 

Freshmen 67 

Special  Students 129 

Total 421 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1899,  sixty  students,  two  of 
whom  had  completed  their  work  in  previous  years  and  had  not  been 
registered  as  Seniors  in  1898-99,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Two  of  the  sixty  received  the  degree  mmma  cum  laude; 
twenty-two  received  the  degree  magna  cum  laude;  seventeen  received 
the  degree  cum  laude,  making  a  total  of  forty-one  to  receive  the 
degree  with  distinction.     Three  Seniors  failed  to  receive  the  degree. 

Fourteen  students,  one  of  whom  had  not  been  registered  in 
1898-99,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Three  of  the 
fourteen  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges  and  universities:  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Bryn  Mawr  College,  McGill  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  College,  Wellesley 
College,  Wesleyan  University;  one  was  the  holder  of  an  Honor 
Certificate  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  Eight  of  the 
Alumnae  who  held  the  A.B.  Certificate  and  two  who  held  the  A.M. 
Certificate  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women, 
exchanged  those  certificates  for  the  corresponding  degrees  of  Rad- 
cliffe College.  Of  the  sixty-five  holders  of  the  Society's  A.B. 
Certificate,  fifty-nine  have  now  exchanged  those  certificates  for  the 
Radcliffe  degree. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June  and  July,  1899,  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Fall  River,  Philadelphia,  Portland 
(Me.),  Quincy,  Springfield,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Worcester,  and 
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Youngstown  (O.) ,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge*  In  September,  1899 ,  they 
were  held  in  Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  forty-one  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination ;  thirty-nine  were  candidates 
for  admission  as  special  students ;  fifty-seven  candidates  took  part 
of  the  examination  or  made  up  admission  conditions.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  took  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  the  Final  Examinations.  The  results  of  the  Final  Examina- 
tions are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admitted. 

Admitted  "Clear." 

Rejected. 

June , 

.   .      98 

48 

9 

September  .  .   .  . 
Total    .   .  .   .  , 

,    .        6 
.   .    106 

1 
49 

0 
9 

Total  rejected . 

.  .        9 

115 

One  hundred  and  six  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in 
1899,  as  against  one  hundred  and  two  in  1898. 

Sixty-one  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  forty-five 
of  whom  were  from  other  colleges  than  Kadcliffe.  Seven  of  the 
forty-five  entered  the  Senior  Class,  and  five  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Seventeen  students  were  admitted  to  ten  full 
courses,  and  seventeen  students  to  eight  half -courses  of  the  "  Courses 
primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard  University  open  to  competent 
students  of  Kadcliffe  College.'9 

Classical  Philology  was  taken by  four  students. 

Germanic  Philology  was  taken by  six  students. 

Romance  Philology  was  taken by  one  student. 

French  was  taken by  one  student. 

Comparatire  Literature  was  taken by  two  students. 

History  was  taken by  three  students. 

Government  was  taken by  three  students. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  one  student. 

Education  and  Teaching  was  taken by  eleven  students. 

Mathematics  was  taken by  two  students. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1898-99  was  180,  by  104 
professors  and  instructors  in  Harvard  University. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1898-99  were:  Pro- 
fessors Byerly  (Chairman),  Greenough,  Mark,  Wright,  Macvane, 
B.  O.  Peirce,  von  Jagemann,  Grandgent,  and  Eittredge,  and  the 
President  and  Dean  of  Raddliffe  College. 

The  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  year  amount  to  $52,599,  actually 
received  by  the  Treasurer;  $25,000  of  this  sum  was  the  final  pay- 
ment on  the  Gymnasium,  given  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  on  the 
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completion  of  the  building.  The  Treasurer  received  from  Miss  Isa 
E.  Gray  the  sum  of  $500  entrusted  to  her  by  Miss  Hovey,  before 
her  death,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  swimming-pool.  Other 
sums  are  as  follows  :  — 

From  the  estate  of  Edward  Austin,  a  legacy  of  $80,000,  "for 
poor  teachers  and  students,  to  help  them  in  the  payment  of  their 
studies."  This  bequest  was  reduced  by  taxation  to  $25,500. 
The  legal  expenses  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  amounting,  for 
Radcliffe's  share,  to  $150,  were  generously  borne  by  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Hooper,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Austin's  estate. 

From  the  students  of  Radcliffe  College,  past  and  present,  the  sum 
of  $1,049,  to  be  expended  by  Miss  Mary  Coes  for  the  College  in  any 
way  which  seems  to  her  best. 

From  Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson,  the  sum  of  $400,  collected  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Charming  for  instruction  in  the  Principles  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  April,  1899,  the  College  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Mary 
Tolman  the  ground  and  two  houses,  5  and  7  Appian  Way,  thus 
adding  10,158  square  feet  to  the  Radcliffe  precincts. 

The  accompanying  tables  have  been  compiled  to  show  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  and  the  income  from  tuition  fees  since 
the  foundation  of  the  institution :  — 


No.  of 

Tuition 

No.  of 

Tuition 

Student*. 

Feet. 

Student*. 

Feet. 

1879-80  . 

.    .    25 

$8,725.00 

1889-90  . 

.  142 

$20,018.82 

1880-81  . 

.   .    47 

4,786.25 

1890-91  . 

.  174 

25,035.00 

1881-82  . 

.   .    38 

5,017.50 

1891-92  . 

.241 

84,010.00 

1882-88  . 

.    .    41 

8,899.88 

1892-93  . 

.  263 

37,240.00 

1888-84  . 

.   .    49 

5,581.25 

1893-94  . 

.255 

42,845.00 

1884-85  . 

.   .    55 

7,193.75 

1894-95  . 

.284 

49,626.83 

1885-86  . 

.   .    78 

9,661.25 

1895-96  . 

.358 

58,272.34 

1886-87  . 

.   .    90 

12,118.75 

1896-97  . 

.870 

63,219.45 

1887-88  . 

.    .  108 

13,475.00 

1897-98  . 

.  424 

71,799.00 

1888-89. 

.   .  115 

15,460.69 

1898-99  . 

.421 

72,847.97 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1899,  Mrs.  Agassiz  resigned  the  office  of 
President  of  Radcliffe  College,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the 
1st  of  January  1900.  No  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  College 
can  fail  to  know  what  Mrs.  Agassiz  has  been  to  the  institution 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women ;  her  wisdom  and  her  judgment  have  gone  far  to  make  Bad* 
cliff e  what  it  is ;  but  she  had  borne  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
twenty  years,  and  she  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when,  for  her  own 
sake,  she  must  lay  it  down.  The  Associates  received  her  letter  of 
resignation  with  the  deepest  regret :  and  in  a  Minute  drawn  up  by  a 
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Committee,  of  which  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  Chairman, 
they  express  their  unwillingness  "  to  consent  that  her  formal  official 
relation  with  the  College  should  be  broken,  and  they  request  her  to 
accept  the  position  of  Honorary  President  of  the  College,  in  which, 
freed  from  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  specific  duties,  she  may 
still  afford  to  the  active  officers  of  the  College  the  benefit  of  her 
counsel,  and  still  give  to  the  College  the  honor  of  having  her  name  at 
its  head." 

This  position  Mrs.  Agassiz  has  consented  to  accept,  and  while 
she  will  have  the  freedom  from  care  which  she  has  so  nobly  earned, 
the  College  will  retain  the  relation  to  her  which  it  so  highly  values, 
and  which  it  would  so  unwillingly  lose. 

AGNES   IBWIN,  Dean. 


APPEKDIX. 


BESIGNATIONS. 

Hbnbt  Parker  Quinct,  Instructor  in  Histology,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1898.    October  10,  1898. 
Elisha  Hall  Gregory,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1898.    October  10,  1898. 
Fbrnald  Lester  Hanson,  Assistant  in  History.    October  10,  1898. 
Frank  Turner  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Operatiye  Dentistry.    October  24,  1898. 
Wilfred  George  Garnet  Cole,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors, 

to  take  effect  September  1, 1898.  * 

Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1899.    June  12,  1899. 
William  Pbpperrell  Montague,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    Jane  27,  1899. 
Arthur  Richmond  Marsh,  Professor  of  ComparatiYe  Literature,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1899.     September  26,  1899. 
Albert  Morton  Lythgoe,  Instructor  in  Egyptology.    September  26,  1899. 
Charles  Whitney  Muter,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy.    September  26, 

1899. 
George  Thomas  Moore,  Assistant  in  Cryptogamic  Botany.    September  26, 

1899. 
Wilmon  Henry  Sheldon,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    September  26,  1899. 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Assistant  in  History,  to  take  effect  September  1, 1899. 
Robert  Warren  Fuller,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1899. 
Augustus  Smith  Knight,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 1,  1899. 
Alfred  Dwigut  Sheffield,  Assistant  in  English,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1899. 
Jambs  Suluyan,  Assistant  in  GoYernment,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 
Ralph  Waldo  Cone,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 
Robert  Warren  Fuller,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 
Charles  Grilk,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 
Carl  Trowbridge  Robertson,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 
Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 
Jambs  Sullivan,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1899. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[WITHOUT   LIMIT   OF  TIME,   OR  FOR  MORE  THAN   ONE  TEAR.] 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

from  September  1,  1898.    October  10,  1898. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Charles  Franklin  Dumbak, 
Crawford  Howell  Tot, 
George  Lincoln  Ooodale, 
Morris  Hickt  Morgan, 
George  Ltman  Kittbbdge, 


To  be  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
for  three  years  from  January  1, 1897.  No- 
yember  14,  1898. 
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Outer  Clinton  Wendell,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy,  for  Ave 

years  from  September  1, 1898.    November  28, 1898. 
Wiluamina  Paton  Fleming,  to  be  Curator  of  Astronomical  Photographs,  from 

September  1,  1898.    Norember  28,  1898. 
William  Mobbis  Davis,  to  be  Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of  Geology.    Decem- 
ber 27,  1898. 
Robbrt  Wheeler  Willson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy,  for  live 

years  from  March  1,  1899.    December  80,  1898. 
Philippe  Belknap  Maboou,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

for  five  years  from  March  1,  1899.    December  80,  1898. 
Cbablbs  Robert  Sanger,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1899.    January  9,  1899. 
Mobbis  Hicky  Morgan,  to  be  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1899.    March  18,  1899. 
Minton  Wabbbr,  to  be  Professor  of  Latin,  from  September  1 ,  1899.    March  18, 

1899. 
Robert  Tract  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Palaeontology,  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1899.    March  IS,  1899. 
Jews  Ivebson  Westengabd,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  for  Ave  years 

from  September  1,  1899.    March  18,  1899. 
J  at  Backus  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  from  September  1, 

1899.    March  18,  1899. 
John  Obkb,  Jr.,  to  be  Curator  of  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

March  18,  1899. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1899.    March  27,  1899. 
Archibald  Cart  Coolidgb,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1899.    April  10,  1899. 
Herbert  Lahgfobd  Warren,  to  be  Professor  of  Architecture,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1899.    May  8,  1899. 
Walter  Saffobd  Bubkb,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1899.    May  8,  1899. 
Asaph  Hall,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Celestial  Mechanics,  from  September  1,  1899. 

May  8,  1899. 
Irving  Babbitt,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  from  September  1,  1899.    May  8, 

1899. 
Charles  Palachb,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mineralogy,  from  September  1,  1899. 

May  8,  1899. 
Frank  Russell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  from  September  1,  1899. 

May  8,  1899. 
William  Henbt  Schofield,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  from  September  1, 

1899.     May  8,  1899. 
Robert  DbCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Instructor  in  Climatology,  from  September  1, 

1899.    May  8,  1899. 
Frederic  Cesar  db  Sumichbast,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  French,  from 

September  1,  1899.    May  15,  1899. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadswobth,  to  be  Williams  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

May  29,  1899. 
John  Collins  Wabbbn,  to  be  Moseley  Professor  of  Surgery.    May  29,  1899. 
William  Henbt  Pickering,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy,  for  Ave 

years  from  September  1,  1899.    May  29,  1899. 
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Maxims  Bochkr,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  for  fire  years  from 

September  1,  1899.    May  29,  1899. 
Theodore  William  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1899.    May  29,  1899. 
Charles  Montravillb  Green,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1899.     May  29,  1899. 
Herbert  Leslie  Burrell,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  for  fire  years 

from  September  1,  1899.    May  29,  1899. 
Alfred  Ludwig  Theodor  Schaper,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology, 

for  fire  years  from  September  1,  1899.    May  29,  1899. 
George  Frederic  Newton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Designing  and  Drawing,  from 

September  1,  1899.    May  29,  1899. 
William  Henry  Potter,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  for  three  years 

from  September  1,  1899.     September  26,  1899. 


[fob  one  tear  or  less.] 

For  1898-99. 
Albert  Vbhh  Dicey,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Changes  in  the  English  Law  during  the 

Nineteenth  Century.     October  10,  1898. 
George  Herbert  Locke,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

October  10,  1898. 
William  Warren  Bell.    History. 
Edward  Parrish  Carr.    Philosophy.  ' 
Michael  James  Glen  Cunniff.    English. 
Frazier  Curtis.    English. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham.    Government. 
William  Edwin  Dorman.     History. 
Goldthwaitb  Higoinson  Dorr.    English. 
Richard  Thornton  Fisher.    English. 
Frank  Henry  Gazzolo.    Chemistry. 
George  William  Heimrod.    Chemistry. 
Hector  Jambs  Hughes.    Mechanics. 
George  Dekker  Marvin.    English. 
Benjamin  Shores  Merigold.    Chemistry. 
William   Pepperrell  Montague.    Philosophy. 
Frederick  Pope.    Mechanical  Drawing. 
Charles  Hbnrt  Riebbb.    Philosophy. 
Carl  Trowbridge  Robertson.    Chemistry. 
Wilmon  Henry  Sheldon.     Philosophy. 
James  Reverdt  Stewart.    Applied  Zoology. 
Jonas  Yiles     History. 
Walter  Gustavus  Waitt.     Chemistry. 
Goldthwaitb  Higginson  Dorr.  \ 

Jambs  Sullivan.  J- To  be  Proctors.    October  10,  1898. 

Norman  Maclaren  Trenholmb.  J 
Augustus  Pbabodt  Gardner,  to  be  a  Graduate  Member  of  the  Committee  on 

the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports.     October  24,  1898. 
Thomas  Carr  Howb,  to  be  Instructor  in  German.     October  24,  1898. 
Dwight  Ward  Dickinson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    October  24, 

1898. 


To  be  Assistants. 

October  10,  1898. 
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Oakes  Ames.    Botany. 

Roger  Trowbridge  Atkinson.    Histology. 

Daniel  Francis  Calhanb.    Chemistry. 

John  Heiss.    German. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson.    Chemiitry. 

Carl  Frederick  Augustus  Lakgb.    German. 

Edward  Mallinckbodt,  Jr.    Chemistry. 

William  Maxwell  Reed.    Astronomy. 

Frank  Raymond  Stubbs.    Histology. 

Simon  Everard  Williams.    Chemistry. 

Mobtox  Abbold  Aldbich. 

John  Charles  States  Andrew. 

George  Wtllts  Benedict. 

John  Mason  Boutwell. 

Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown. 

Gut  Stbtens  Callbndeb. 

Walter  Bradford  Cannon. 

Paul  Capbon. 

Wilfred  Geoboe  Garnet  Cole. 

Edwin  Henrt  Colpitts. 

Ralph  Waldo  Cone. 

Arthur  Lton  Cross. 

Wallace  Brett  Donham. 

John  Winthrop  Dow. 

Wdtthrop  Edwards  Fiskb. 

Frank  Henrt  Gazzolo. 

David  Gibbs. 

Robert  William  Hall. 

Frederic  Houston  Kent. 

Cyrus  Ambbosb  Kino. 

Henrt  Barrett  Lbabnbd. 

George  Richard  Lyman. 

William  Edward  McElfbbsh. 

William  Joseph  Miller. 

George  Thomas  Moore. 

John  Frederick  Nbal. 

Edoab  William  Olive. 

James  Horace  Patten. 

Charles  William  Prentiss. 

William  Maxwell  Reed. 

Henry  Lindsay  Banfobd. 

Charles  Edward  Seaman. 

Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield. 

Pbescott  Obdb  Skinner. 

James  Sullivan. 

Norman  Maclaben  Tbbnholme. 

Joseph  Parkbb  Wabben. 

Altin  Sawyeb  Wheeler. 

Stephen  Rioos  Williams. 

Sidney  Russell  Wbiohttnoton. 


To  be  Assistants. 

October  24,  1898. 


To  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Exami- 
nation Proctors.        October  24,  1898. 
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Samuel  Silas  Curry,  to  be  Inttractor  in  Elocution.    November  14, 1898. 

Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 
November  14,  1898. 

Charles  Grilk.    Elocution. 

Thomas  Harvey  Haixes.    Psychology.  }»  To  be  Assistants.  November  14, 1898. 

Victor  Sumner  Thomas.    English. 

Julius  George  William  Werner,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative 
Dentistry.    November  14,  1898. 

Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
November  14,  1898. 

John  Dana  Dickinson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
November  14,  1898. 

George  Neelt  Henning,  1  To  ^  pIocto„i    November  14,  1898. 

Carl  Trowbridge  Robertson,  J 

Albert  Hitchings  Newhall,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examination 
Proctors.    November  14,  1898. 

George  Washington  Cram,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
Harvard  College.    November  28,  1898. 

Charles  Beardsley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Economics.    November  28,  1898. 

Edward  Skinner  King,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Observatory.  November  28, 
1898. 

Arthur  Charles  Rounds,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Pleading  and  Practice  under  the 
New  York  Code.    December  12,  1898. 

Robert  Gray  Dodge,  to  be  Instructor  in  Law.    December  12,  1898. 

Robert  Grbenlbaf  Leavitt.    Botany.  1  To  be  Assistants. 

Charles  IIbnry  White.    Mining  and  Metallurgy.    /  December  12,  1898. 

Jambs  Sullivan,  to  be  Assistant  in  Government.    December  12,  1898. 

Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth  Spragur,  to  be  Proctor.    December  12,  1898. 

Albert  Morton  Ltthgoe,  to  be  Instructor  in  Egyptian  Archaeology.  Decem- 
ber 12,  1898. 

Charlton  Thomas  Lewis,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Life  Insurance. 
December  27,  1898. 

James  Jackson  Storrow,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law.    December  27, 1898. 

William  Henry  Gorrill,  to  be  Assistant  in  Government.    December  27, 1898* 

Roy  Campbell  Smith,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Military  and  Naval  Science.  Decem- 
ber 80,  1898. 

Franklin  Warren  White,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1899. 

Edmund  Mortimer  Blake,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surveying.    February  18,  1899. 

Henry  Turner  Burr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Meteorology.    February  27,  1899. 

Harry  Kelly  Brent.         \To  be  Proctors.    March  13,  1899. 

Thomas  Harvey  Haines.  J 

Oakbs  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  from  January  1, 

1899,  to  January  1,  1900.    November  14,  1898. 
William   Sturgis  Bigelow,  Arthur  Astor  Carey,  Arthur  Tact  Cabot, 

to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  from  January  1,  1899,  to 

January  1, 1900.    November  28,  1898. 
John  George  Jack,  to  be  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  from  January  1, 

1899,  to  January  1,  1900.    April  24,  1899. 
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For  1899-1900. 

Ezra.  Ripley  Thayer,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Massachusetts  Practice.  May  15, 1890, 

Harry  Augustus  Bigelow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Criminal  Law.    May  15,  1899. 

Charles  Homer  Haskins,  to  be  Lecturer  on  History.    May  8, 1899. 

James  Pierpont,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mathematics.    May  8,  1899. 

Edward  Robinson,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology.    May  8,  1899. 

Marshall  Henry  Bailey,  to  be  Medical  Visitor.    May  8,  1899. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ashton.    Mathematics. 

Charles  Leonard  Bouton.    Mathematics. 

Alphonsr  Brun.    French. 

William  Ernest  Castle.    Zoology. 

Bichard  Cobb.    English. 

Reginald  Aldworth  Daly.    Physiography. 

Arthur  Starr  Eakls.    Mineralogy. 

Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford.    French. 

Robert  Jat  Forstthe.  Metallurgy  and  Metal- 
lurgical Chemistry. 

Arthur  Bowes  Frizell.    Mathematics. 

Thomas  Hall,  Jr.    English. 

John  Goddard  Hart.    English. 

George  Neblt  Hennino.    French. 

Thomas  Augustus  Jaggar,  Jr.    Geology. 

Francis  Lowell  Kennedy.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Alphonsr  Marin  La  Meslbb.    French. 

Gaillard  Thomas  Lapslet.    History. 

James  Gray  Lathrop.    Athletics. 

Albert  Morton  Ltthooe.    Egyptology. 

William  Edward  McClintock.  Highway  Engi- 
neering. 

Robert  MacDougall.    Philosophy. 

Gustatus  Howard  Matnadier.    English. 

Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller.    Philosophy. 

William  Yaughan  Moses.  Drawing  and  Machine 
Design. 

Arthur  Orlo  Norton.  The  History  and  Art  of 
Teaching. 

Carlton  Eldredge  Notes.    English. 

Edgar  William  Olive.    Botany. 

Henry  Lee  Prsscott.    English. 

Benjamin  Rand.    Philosophy. 

George  Staples  Rice.    Sanitary  Engineering. 

Pierre  la  Rose.    English. 

Walter  Raymond  Spalding.    Music. 

Jens  Ivkbson  Wkstengard.  Engineering  Con- 
tracts and  Specifications. 

Stephen  Edgar  Whiting.  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 

James  Kblsbt  Whittemorb.    Mathematics. 

Leo  Wiener.    Slavic  Languages. 

Irvah  Lester  Winter.    Elocution. 

Charles  Lowell  Young.    English. 


To  be  Instructors. 

May  8,  1899. 
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To  be  Assistants. 

May  8, 


1899 


Oakes  Ames     Botany. 
John  Mason  Boutwbll.    Physiography. 
Edward  Parrish  Carr.    Philosophy. 
Roland  Burrage  Dixon.    Anthropology. 
Goldthwaitb  Higginson  Dorr.    English. 
Chester  Notes  Greenough.    English. 
Francis  Lowell  Kennedy,  in  the  Engineering 

Laboratory. 
Homer  Huntington  Kidder.    English. 
Robert  Grbenlbaf  Leavitt.    Botany. 
George  Richard  Lyman.     Botany. 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason.    English. 
Philip  Lee  Miller.    English. 
William  Pepperrell  Montague.    Philosophy. 
George  Thomas  Moore.     Botany. 
Martin  Mower.    Fine  Arts. 
Charles  William  Prentiss.    Zoology. 
Charles  Henry  Rieber.    Philosophy. 
Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield.    English. 
Wilmon  Henry  Sheldon.    Philosophy. 
William  Albebt  Willabd.    Zoology. 
8tephbn  Riggs  Williams.    Zoology. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman.    Geology. 
Edward  Henry  Hall,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

May  15,  1899. 
Charles  William  Colby,  to  be  Lecturer  on  History.    May  89,  1899. 
Andrew  Garbutt.    Modelling. 
William  Fenwick  Harris.    Greek. 
Gilbert  Newton  Lewis.    Chemistry. 
Edmund  Robebt  Otto  ton  Mach.    History  of 

Greek  Art. 
Henry  Washington  Pbescott.  Greek  and  Latin. 
George  Sharp  Raymeb.    Mining. 
Otis  Fisher  Black.    Chemistry. 
Frederic  Bonnet,  Jr.    Chemistry. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhane.    Chemistry. 
Wallace  Patten  Cohob.    Chemistry. 
Michael  James  Glen  Cunniff.    English. 
Robebt  Wabben  Fuller.    Chemistry. 
Kenneth  Lamabtinb  Mark.    Chemistry. 
Benjamin  Shores  Mbbigold.    Chemistry. 
Walter  Dana  Swan.    Architecture. 
Alyin  Sawyer  Wheeleb.    Chemistry. 
Simon  Evbrabd  Williams.    Chemistry. 
Lbboy  Allston  Ames. 
John  Charles  States  Andrew. 
Harry  Augustus  Bigelow. 
Harry  Kelly  Brent. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon. 
Ralph  Waldo  Cone. 


To  be  Instructors. 

May  29,  1899. 


To  be  Assistants. 

May  29,  1899. 


To  be  Proctors. 

May  29,  1899. 
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To  be  Proctors. 

May  29,  1899. 


Malcolm  Donald. 

GoLDTHWAITB   HlGGINSON  DOBB. 

Charles  Grilk. 

Thomas  Harvey  Haines. 

William  Jat  Hale. 

Gborob  Nbblt  Henning. 

Francis  Ebastus  Holiday. 

Henry  James,  2d. 

Gborob  Richard  Lyman. 

William  Edward  McElfresh. 

John  Frederick  Neal. 

Albert  Hitchings  Newhall. 

Jambs  Hobacb  Patten. 

Herbert  Wilbur  Rakd. 

Carl  Trowbridge  Robertson. 

Alfred  Dwioht  SHBrracLD. 

Oliver  Mitchell  Wbntworth  Spraoue, 

Jambs  Sullivan. 

Oliver  Samuel  Tones. 

8n>NET  Russell  Wrightington. 

Robert  Mbarns  Yebkes. 

Frederick  Wilkey,  to  be  Steward  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association 
1899. 

Morton  Arnold  Aldrich.    Political  Economy. 

George  Willis  Botsford.     History  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Gut  Stevens  Oallender.    Political  Economy. 

John  Cumminos.    Political  Economy. 

Carlos  Valerie*  Cusachs.    Spanish. 

Huoo  Richard  Meter.    Political  Economy. 

Charles  Whitney  Mixteb.    Political  Economy. 

Oliver  Mitchell  Wehtworth  Spraoue.    Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Harry  Augustus  Bigelow.    Government. 

Wilfred  Gborob  Garnet  Cole.    Classics. 

Arthur  Lton  Cross.    History. 

Wallace  Brett  Donham.    Government. 

William  Edwin  Dorman.    History. 

Carl  Russell  Fish.    History. 

Elliot  Hbbset  Goodwin.    Government. 

Albert  Hitchings  Newhall.    History. 

William  Maxwell  Reed.    Astronomy. 

George  Russell  Stobbs.    History. 

James  Sullivan.    Government. 

Joseph  Parker  Wabren.    History. 

Harold  Ethblbbrt  Addison. 

John  Boynton  Wilson  Day. 

Robert  Warren  Fuller. 


June  12, 


To  be  Instructors. 

June  12,  1899. 


To  be  Assistants. 

June  12,  1899. 


To  be  Proctors. 

June  12,  1899. 
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Archibald  Cabt  Cooudgb. 

Augustus  Pbabody  Gardner. 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall. 

Iba  Nelson  Hollis. 

Jambs  Jackson  Storrow. 

Bertram  Gordon  Waters. 

Joseph  William  Carr.    German. 

John  Firman  Coar.    German. 

Walton  Brooks  McDaniel.    Greek  and  Latin. 

Charles  Hamilton  Atres.    Physics. 

Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown.    Physics. 

Theodore  Lyman.    Physics. 

William  Edward  McElfresh.    Physics. 

Thomas  Calvin  McKay.    Physics. 

Endicott  Pbabodt,  to  be  Preacher  to  the  University.    June  27,  1899. 

Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Bandall  Hall  Association. 

Jane  27,  1899. 
Charles  Palache,  to  be  Acting  Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Collections  during 

the  absence  of  Professor  Wolff.    June  27,  1899. 
Julian  Lowell  Coolidob,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics.    June  27,  1899. 
William  Jewbtt  Tucker. 


To  be  a  Committee  on  the  Regulation 
of  Athletic  Sports.    June  19, 1899. 


To  be  Instructors. 

June  19,  1899. 


To  be  Assistants. 

June  19,  1899. 


Charles  Cuthbrrt  Hall. 
Robert  MacDonald. 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
Lb  Baron  Russell  Brioos. 
James  Bradbtreet  Grbenouoh. 
Frederic  Cesar  db  Sumichrast. 
Robert  Wheeler  Willson. 
Charles  Pomerot  Parker. 
Hugo  Carl  Schilling. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols. 
Charles  Hall  Grandobnt. 
John  Hayes  Gardiner. 
Archibald  Cary  Cooudqb. 
Lewis  Jebomb  Johnson. 
Geobob  Washington  Cbam, 
Robbbt  DeCourct  Ward. 
Charles  Burton  Gulick. 
Fred  Norris  Robinson. 
Charles  Hbnbt  Conbad  Wright. 
Charles  Palache. 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shalbr. 
Ira  Nelson  Hollis. 
Herbert  Langford  Warrbn. 
Henry  Lloyd  Smyth. 
Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwibth. 
Robert  Tract  Jackson. 
James  Leb  Love. 
Joseph  Torrbt. 
George  Howard  Parkeb. 
Comfobt  Avert  Adams. 


To  be  Preachers  to  the  University. 
September  26,  1899. 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  Harvard  College. 
September  26,  1899. 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.    September  26,  1899. 
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To  be  Members  of  the  AdminstratlTe 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School. 
September  96,  1899. 


September  26, 


To  be  Assistants. 


September  26,  1899. 


June 


John  Henry  Wright. 

Crawford  Howell  Tot. 

Charles  Loring  Jackson. 

William  Morris  Davis. 

William  Elwood  Bybrlt. 

Motion  Warren. 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peibcb. 

Hans  Carl  G&nthbr  ton  Jaobmann 

Albert  Bushnbll  Hart. 

Georob  Ltman  Kittrbdob. 

Hugo  Munsterbbrg. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrhw,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
1899. 

Paul  Hector  Pbovandir.    Hygiene. 

Franklin  Duanb  Robinson.  Applied 
Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. 

Jambs  Birch  Borer.    Botany. 

Samuel  Holmes  Duboin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.    June  12,  1899. 

Charles  Montravdlle  Grebne,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
12,  1899. 

VnrcHirr  Yardlbt  Bowditch.    Clinical  Medicine.  1 

John  Templetow  Bowbn.    Dermatology. 

Edward   Marshall  Buckingham.     Diseases  of 
Children. 

Elbridob  Gbbrt  Cutler.    Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

Edwin  Welles  Dwioht.    Legal  Medicine. 

William  Whitworth  Gannett.    Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 

George  Haven.    Gynaecology. 

Henrt  Jackson.    Clinical  Medicine. 

John  Hildreth  McCollom.  Contagious  Diseases. 

Georob  Howard  Monks.    Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Cummings  Munro.    8urgery. 

Richard  Mills  Pearcb.    Pathology. 

Charles  Allen  Portbr.    Surgery. 

Abnbr  Post.    Syphilis. 

Edward  Reynolds.     Obstetrics. 

Georob  Gray  Sears.    Clinical  Medicine. 

Edward  Wyllys  Taylor.    Neuropathology. 

Benjamin  Tennby.    Anatomy. 

Herman  Frank  Vickery.    Clinical  Medicine. 

Francis    Sedgwick    Watson.      Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

Charles  Francis  Withinoton.  Clinical  Medicine. 

Jambs  Homer  Wrioht.    Pathology. 

Henry  Harris  Aubrby  Bbach.    Surgery. 

Algernon  Coolidoe,  Jr.    Laryngology. 

Edward  Cowles.     Mental  Diseases. 

Thomas  Amory  DeBlois.    Laryngology. 


To  be  Instructors. 
June  12,  1899. 


To  be  Clinical  Instructors. 
June  12,  1899. 
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To  be  Clinical  Instructors. 
•  June  12,  1899. 


John  Woodford  Farlow.    Laryngology. 

George  Washington  Gat.    Surgery. 

John  Ho  mans.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Ovarian  Tumors. 

Philip  Coombs  Knapp.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

Edward  Binnet  Lane.    Mental  Diseases. 

George  Lincoln  Walton.  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous   System. 

Edward  Hall  Nichols,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology.  June  12, 1899. 

Seaburt  Wells  Allen.    Anatomy. 

John  Lincoln  Ames.    Histology. 

Alfred  William  Balch.    Pharmacology. 

John  Bapst  Blake.    Clinical  Surgery. 

Charles  Shorbt  Butler.    Anatomy. 

Hugh  Cabot.    Operative  Surgery. 

Richard  Clarke  Cabot.    Clinical  Medicine. 

Frederick  Edward  Cheney.    Ophthalmology. 

Allen  Cleghorn.    Physiology. 

William  Mbrritt  Conant.  Clinical  and  Opera- 
tive Surgery. 

John  Nelson  Cooudge.    Bacteriology. 

George  Arthur  Craigin.    Diseases  of  Children. 

Eugene  Anthony  Crockett.    Otology. 

Lincoln  Davis.    Anatomy. 

George  Van  Ness  Dearborn.    Physiology. 

Francis  Parkman  Denny.    Bacteriology. 

James  Crowley  Donoghub.    Histology. 

Edwin  Welles  D wight.    Clinical  Surgery. 

Shepherd  Ivory  Franz.    Physiology. 

Louis  Whitmore  Gilbert.    Histology. 

Philip  Hammond.    Otology. 

Henry  Fox  Hewbs.    Chemistry. 

Frank  Albert  Hioonrs.    Obstetrics. 

Edwin  Everett  Jack.    Ophthalmology. 

James  Oscar  Jordan.    Materia  Medica. 

Elliott  Proctor  Joslin.  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 

Augustus  Smith  Knight.    Clinical  Medicine. 

Ralph  Clinton  Larrabee.     Histology. 

Robert  Gardner  Loring.    Anatomy. 

Howard  Augustus  Lothrop.    Anatomy. 

Fred  Bates  Lund.    Clinical  Surgery. 

George  Burgess  Magrath.    Pathology. 

Samuel  Jason  Mixter.    Operative  Surgery. 

George  Howard  Monks.    Operative  Surgery. 

John  Lovett  Morse.    Clinical  Medicine. 

Harris  Peyton  Mosher.    Anatomy. 

William  Muhlberg.    Physiology. 

James  Gregory  Mumford.    Clinical  Surgery. 

Franklin  Spilman  Newell.    Obstetrics. 

Jay  Bergen  Ooden.    Chemistry. 


To  be  Assistants. 

June  12, 1899. 
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To  be  Assistants. 

Jane  12,  1899. 


Calvin  Gates  Page.    Bacteriology. 

Henry  Joseph  Perry.    Bacteriology. 

Edward  Reynolds.    Gynaecology. 

Mark  Wyman  Richardson.    Pathology. 

Charles  Locke  Scudder.     Clinical  and  Opera- 
tive Surgery. 

Mixes  Stahdish.    Ophthalmology 

Malcolm  Stoker.    Gynaecology. 

Frank  Raymond  Stubbs.    Histology. 

Paul  Thorndike.    Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Joseph  Deutsch  Weis.    Histology. 

Arthur    Howard   Wektworth.     Diseases    of 
Children. 

Charles  James  White.    Dermatology. 

Franklin  Warren  White.    Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 

George  Shattuck  Whiteside.    Anatomy. 

Hugh  Williams.    Anatomy. 

Frederick  Adams  Woods.    Embryology. 

Ernest  Bo  yen  Young.    Anatomy. 

Edward  Hall  Nichols,  to  investigate  the  Etiology  of  Cancer.    June  12,  1899. 

Dwight  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June 
19,  1899. 

Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
June  19,  1899. 

George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    June  19, 1899. 

Patrick  William  Moriartt,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
Fractured  Jaws  and  Cleft  Palates.    June  19,  1899. 

Edward  Wtllts  Taylor,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology.    June  19,  1899. 

Nathan  Prindlb  Wtllib,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Anaesthesia. 
June  19,  1899. 

Harry  Oliver  Bikbt. 

Allen  Stanley  Burnham. 

Harold  DeWitt  Cross. 

Arthur  Warren  Eldrbd. 

George  Lincoln  Forrest. 

Harry  West  Haley. 

Thomas  Bernard  Hayden. 

Frederick  Everett  Meader. 

Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell. 

Waldo  Ellas  Boardman. 

Frederick  Bradley. 

Dwight  Ward  Dickinson. 

Forrest  Greenwood  Eddy. 

George  Rupus  Gray. 

Ellis  Proctor  Holmes. 

Joseph  Totten  Paul. 

Charles  Ernest  Perkins. 

Ezra  Fletcher  Tapt. 

Frank  Turner  Taylor. 

Henry  Lauriston  Upham. 

Walter  Harris  White. 


To    be    Instructors    in    Mechanical 
Dentistry.    June  19,  1899. 


To    be    Instructors    in     Operative 
Dentistry.    June  19,  1899. 
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John  Dana  Dickinson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
June  19,  1899. 

Julius  George  William  Werner,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative 
Dentistry.    June  19,  1899. 

Robert  John  McMeekin,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    June  19, 
1899. 

Patrick  William  Moriartt,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
June  19,  1899. 

Arthur  Harriman  St.  Clair  Chase,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Me- 
chanical Dentistry.    June  19,  1899. 

Edward  Linwood  Farrikotok,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  OperatiTe 
Dentistry.    June  19,  1899. 

Henry  Carlton  Smith,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  19,  1899. 

William  Orison  Underwood,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Warranty  and  Evidence. 
June  12,  1899. 

Lester  Heard  Howard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer.    June  12,  1899. 

Allen  Cleohorn.    Comparative  Physiology. 

Frank  Inoersoll  Proctor.    Ophthalmology. 

Frederick  Adams  Woods.     Comparative  His- 
tology. 

Jay  Bergen  Ooden,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry. '  June  12,  1899. 

James  Reverdt  Stewart,  to  be  Assistant  in  Applied  Zoology.    May  29,  1899. 

Winfred  Watte  Braman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  27,  1899. 

Eusha  Wilson  Morse,  to  be  Instructor  in  Natural  History.    September  26, 
1899. 


To  be  Instructors. 

June  12,  1899. 


NUMBER  OF  ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN  1899. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1899 448 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 25 

Bachelors  of  Science 46 

Bachelors  of  Science  out  of  course 11 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 2 

Bachelors  of  Laws 109 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course 8 

Doctors  of  Medicine 108 

Doctors  of  Medicine  out  of  course 1 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 86 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine  out  of  course 1 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine ' 8 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine  out  of  course 1 

Masters  of  Arts 118 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 6 

Masters  of  Science  .  ' 6 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 28 

Doctors  of  Science 1 

Total 958 
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RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 

The  following  rules  concerning  retiring  allowances  were  put  in  force  on 
and  after  September  1,  1899 :  — 

1.  Any  person  in  the  service  of  the  University  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  has  held  an  office  of  the  grade  of  an  assistant-professorship,  or  of  a 
higher  grade,  for  twenty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  of 
twenty-sixtieths  of  his  last  annual  salary  in  activity,  and  to  an  additional 
allowance  of  one-sixtieth  of  his  last  annual  salary  for  each  year  of  service 
in  addition  to  twenty ;  but  no  retiring  allowance  shall  exceed  forty-sixtieths 
of  the  last  annual  salary  in  full  activity.  In  counting  years  of  additional 
service,  years  of  continuous  service  as  member  of  a  Faculty  with  the  title 
of  tutor,  instructor,  or  lecturer,  or  as  assistant  in  a  scientific  establishment 
on  an  appointment  not  annual,  may  be  added,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  Fellows,  to  the  years  of  service  as  assistant  professor  or  in 
a  higher  grade. 

2.  No  person  under  sixty  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retiring 
allowance ;  but  the  President  and  Fellows  may  at  their  discretion  pay  to 
any  person,  who,  while  in  the  service  of  the  University,  has  become 
incapable  of  discharging  his  duties  by  reason  of  permanent  infirmity  of 
mind  or  body,  or  has  resigned,  before  the  age  .of  sixty,  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  that  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  Rule  1,  if  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  sixty. 

3.  No  person  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  University  less  than 
twenty  years  as  assistant  professor  or  at  a  higher  grade  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  retiring  allowance;  but  in  computing  the  retiring  allowance  of  a 
person  who  entered  the  service  of  the  University,  as  a  professor  or  at  an 
equal  grade,  at  an  unusually  advanced  age,  the  President  and  Fellows  may 
at  their  discretion  add  a  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  ten,  to  his  actual 
years  of  service ;  and  such  a  person  may  be  granted  a  retiring  allowance 
as  soon  as  his  total  service,  including  the  constructive  addition,  reaches 
twenty  years. 

4.  Any  professor  or  officer  of  like  grade  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance, 
who  with  the  consent  of  the  President  and  Fellows  shall  give  up  a  part  of 
his  work  and  a  corresponding  part  of  his  salary,  shall  have  a  right,  upon 
his  partial  retirement,  to  a  retiring  allowance  computed  under  Rule  1  upon 
that  part  of  his  full  salary  which  he  relinquishes ;  and  upon  his  complete 
retirement  his  allowance  shall  be  computed  on  his  last  full  annual  salary, 
and  his  years  of  partial,  retirement  shall  count  as  years  of  service. 

6.  The  President  and  Fellows  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
retire  wholly  or  in  part  any  professor  or  officer  of  like  grade,  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-six,  upon  the  retiring  allowance  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 
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6.  In  the  preceding  sections,  years  of  leave  of  absence  are  to  be  counted 
as  years  of  active  service ;  librarians,  assistant  librarians,  curators,  assist- 
ants in  the  scientific  establishments,  and  administrative  officers  of  long 
tenure  whose  salaries  may  be  classed  with  those  of  professors  or  assistant 
professors  are  covered  by  the  phrases  "at  an  equal  grade"  or  •♦of 
like  grade";  and  the  "last  annual  salary  in  full  activity"  means  the 
last  regular  salary  as  professor,  excluding  annual  grants  and  extra 
payments. 

7 .  The  President  and  Fellows  retain  power  to  alter  these  rules,  without, 
however,  abridging  the  rights  which  individuals  in  the  service  of  the 
University  shall  have  acquired  under  them. 

8.  The  obligation  of  the  President  and  Fellows  to  pay  retiring  allow- 
ances will  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  their  obligation  to  pay  salaries ; 
so  that,  if  misfortune  shall  compel  a  percentage  reduction  of  salaries, 
retiring  allowances  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 


SCHEME  FOR  CARRYING   ON  THE   RANDALL 
DINING  HALL. 

1.  All  persons  connected  with  the  University  who  board  at  Randall  Hall 
shall  constitute  an  Association. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  consist- 
ing of  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  Auditor 
ex  officiis  and  eleven  others.  Of  the  fourteen  Directors,  exclusive  of  the 
Auditor,  five  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Graduate  Departments,  provided 
however,  that  not  more  than  three  shall  be  chosen  from  any  one  Depart- 
ment ;  and  nine  from  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School,  provided  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  four  shall  be  chosen  from  any  one  Class  of  both 
these  Departments  taken  together.  Four  of  the  eleven  Directors  are 
required  to  be  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Retiring  Board. 

3.  All  officers,  exclusive  of  the  Auditor,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Associ- 
ation at  large.  The  officers  shall  serve  for  one  year  from  Commencement 
Day  following  their  election.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Directors  by  ballot. 

4.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  each  year,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May.  At  this  meeting  nominations  shall  be  made  for 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  next  academic  year.  The  election  of 
officers  shall  be  held  during  the  week  following  the  annual  meeting,  by 
means  of  printed  ballots  containing  the  names  of  candidates  nominated  at 
the  said  meeting. 

5.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  general  control  and  management 
of  the  business  of  the  Association,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  laid  down 
in  this  scheme.     They  shall  regulate  the  bill  of  fare,  making  due  provision 
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each  year  for  repairs,  improvements  and  maintenance  of  stock  in  that  year ; 
they  shall  establish  rules  for  preserving  order  and  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  same ;  they  shall  have  the  right  to  suspend  or  expel  mem- 
bers from  the  privileges  of  the  Association  whenever,  in  their  judgment, 
the  welfare  of  the  Association  demands  it.  They  shall  hold  at  least  one 
regular  meeting  in  each  calendar  month  of  the  academic  year,  and  such 
other  meetings  as  the  President  may  call. 

6.  The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed :  — 

(1)  No  wine,  beer,  or  other  alcoholic  drink,  and  no  tobacco  shall  be 
used  in  the  Hall. 

(1)  No  alcohol,  naptha,  benzine,  kerosine,  or  other  inflammable 
liquid  shall  be  used  or  kept  within  the  building. 

(3)  No  change  in  the  disposition  of  pictures,  busts  or  other  decora- 
tions that  may  be  placed  in  the  Hall,  or  in  the  architectural 
features  of  the  Hall  itself,  or  in  the  apparatus  for  heating  or 
lighting,  shall  be  made  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
Corporation. 

7.  The  Association  shall  keep  the  furniture  and  equipment  good,  shall 
pay  five  per  cent,  a  year  upon  the  advances  made  by  the  Coqx>ration  to 
furnish  the  building,  and  $600  a  year  toward  extinguishing  that  debt. 

8.  The  Corporation  will  appoint  an  Auditor,  who  must  be  a  student  in 
a  Graduate  Department  of  Harvard  University,  or  an  officer  or  an  assistant 
of  the  University,  belonging  to  the  Association.  A  list  of  eligible  candi- 
dates will  be  furnished  the  Corporation  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Auditor  shall  audit  all  bills  and  accounts  against  the  Association,  and  shall 
countersign  the  same,  but  only,  after  their  being  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  special  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  make  to  the  Directors  a  monthly  report  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Association.  He  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
which  he  shall  cause  to  be  balanced  three  times  yearly,  in  December, 
March  and  June.  At  such  times  as  the  Bursar  may  require  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Bursar  the  board  accounts  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  deposited  with  the 
Bursar  by  members  of  the  Association  as  security  for  board,  and  shall 
notify  such  members  when  their  security  is  insufficient.  His  salary  shall 
be  fixed  by  vote  of  the  Association. 

The  Corporation  will  appoint  a  Steward,  who  shall  make  all  purchases  of 
provisions  for  the  Association,  shall  order  all  urgent  repairs,  shall  employ 
and  direct  all  employees  other  than  students,  and  shall  have  general  care 
of  the  Hall.  The  salary  of  the  Steward  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  shall  account  to  the  Auditor  for  all  sums  which  may  in 
any  way  come  into  his  hands  as  Steward  of  the  Hall. 

The  Auditor  and  the  Steward  may  be  dismissed  on  reasonable  notice  by 
the  Corporation  and  shall  be  dismissed  by  them  on  reasonable  notice  at  the 
request  of  two  thirds  of  the  Directors  of  the  Association. 
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9.  The  Corporation  will  advance  from  week  to  week  the  money  to  pay 
the  bills  of  the  Association  for  heating,  lighting,  service,  provisions,  etc. ; 
but  all  such  bills  shall  be  approved  by  the  Auditor.  The  interest  on  these 
advances  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  a  year.  The  whole  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Hall,  including  the  above  mentioned  charges  for 
advances,  shall  be  covered  by  the  board  accounts  of  the  members  thereof, 
and  the  amounts  thus  due  from  the  several  members  shall  be  certified  by 
the  Auditor,  and  collected  upon  the  term  bills  by  the  Bursar. 

10.  The  Corporation  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  making  altera- 
tions in  this  Scheme  upon  notice  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  at  least 
one  month. 

RANDALL   HALL   BILLS   OF    FARE. 

HOURS  FOR  MEALS. 

Breakfast,  7.80  to  9 ;  Lunch,  12  to  1.80;  Dinner,  5.15  to  6.80. 
Sunday :  Breakfast,  8.15  to  9.80;  Lunch,  12.80  to  1.80;  Dinner,  5.80  to  6.80. 

PRICES  AT  ANY  MEAL. 


Cents* 

Cereal  Coffee 8 

Tea 8 

Coffee 8 

Cocoa 8 

Hot  Milk  per  Bowl 5 

"      "    per  Cup 2 

Glass  of  Milk 2 

Bowl  of  Milk 4 

Butter 1 

Pickles 1 

White  Bread  (2  slices) 1 

Graham  Bread  (2  slices)    ....  1 

Corn  Bread  (1  piece) 1 

Graham  Gems  (each) 1 

Crackers  (plate) 1 

Oyster  Crackers 2 


Cents. 

Gingerbread  (1  piece) 1 

Cookies  (2) 1 

Grape  Nuts 4 


Apricot 5 

Lemon 5 

Apple 5 

Cranberry 5 

Mince 5 


Oranges  (each) 8 

Apples         "        2 

Bananas      "        2 


PRICES  AT  BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCH. 


Oatmeal  and  Milk 5 

"       with  Cream 6 

Wheat  and  Milk 5 

"      with  Cream 6 

Hominy  and  Milk 5 

"      with  Cream 6 

Rice  and  Milk 5 

"   with  Cream 6 

Baked  Beans 4 


__  i  (2)  Fried 8 

Eggs  (2)  Boiled 8 

Eggs  (2)  Dropped 8 

Eggs  (2)  on  Toast 10 

Egg  Omelette 10 

Eggs,  Scrambled 10 

Dry  Toast  (2  slices) 2 

Buttered  Toast  (2  slices)   ....    8 


BREAKFAST,  November  9. 


Beefsteak 10 

Fried  Ham 10 

Broiled  Spring  Chicken  (half)  .  .  25 
Griddle  Cakes  and  Maple  Syrup  .  7 
Roast  Beef  Hash 7 


Baked  Potatoes 9 

Apricot  Preserve 4 

Stewed  Prunes 4 

Malaga  Grapes 5 

Hot  Biscuit 1 
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COMBINATION  BREAKFAST,  14  Cents. 


Bananas. 
Hominy  and  Milk. 
Fried  Ham. 


8aute  Potatoes. 

Biscuit,  Corn  Bread,  and  Batter. 

Tea,  Coffee,  or  Milk. 


LUNCH,  Jahuabt  8. 


Cents. 

Beef  Soup 4 

Irish  Stew  and  Dumpling  ....  10 
Curry  of  Lamb  with  Rice  .  .  .  .  10 
Broiled    Salmon   Steak,   Tartare 

Sauce 20 

Broiled  Live  Lobster 60 

Apple  Fritters,  Madeira  Sauce  .  .  7 
Cream  Toast 7 


Cents. 
Cold  Pressed  Corned  Beef .  ...  8 
Cold  Pickled  Lambs'  Tongues  .  .  10 
Baked  or  Hashed  Brown  Potatoes    2 

Cabinet  Pudding 5 

Quince  Preserre 4 

Cranberry  Sauce 4 

Malaga  Grapes 5 


COMBINATION  LUNCH,  14  Cwrra. 


Beef  Soup. 

Irish  Stew  and  Dumpling. 
Baked  Potatoes. 
Apple  Sauce. 


Bread  and  Butter. 
Cabinet  Pudding. 
Tea,  Coffee,  or  Milk. 


DINNER,  Novxmbbb  9. 


English  Beef  Soup 4 

Roast  Beef 10 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  or  Brown  Sauce  10 

8quash 8 

Lima  Beans 8 

Mashed  or  Sweet  Potatoes     ...    2 
Baked  Rice  Pudding 5 


Chocolate  Cream  Pie 5 

FruitCake 1 

Strawberry  Preserve 4 

Apple  Sauce 4 

Malaga  Grapes 5 

Grape  Nuts 4 

Hot  Rolls 1 


COMBINATION  DINNER,  16  Cents. 


English  Beef  Soup. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  or  Brown  8auce. 

Squash. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 


Baked  Rice  Pudding. 
Bread  and  Butter. 
Jelly  Roll. 
Tea,  Coffee,  or  Milk. 


Providence  River,  per  doc.    ...  15 

Fried  in  Crumbs 25 

Broiled 25 

Fancy  Roast 25 

Stewed 15 

Fried  Scallops 15 


PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  WHEN  NOT  ON  REGULAR  BILL  OF  FARE. 

otstxbs.  Sirloin  Steak 45 

Sirloin  8teak,  with  Mushrooms  .   .  60 

Tenderloin  Steak 50 

Tenderloin  Steak,  with  Mushrooms  65 

Lamb  Chops 20 

Mutton  Chops 20 

Mutton  Chops,  Breaded 25 

Mutton  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce  .  .  25 
Mutton  Chops,  with  French  Peas  .  85 
Mutton  Chops,  with  Mushrooms  .  85 

Pork  Chops 15 

Broiled  Ham 15 

Broiled  Ham,  with  Eggs    .   .    .  .  20 

Bacon 12 

Bacon,  with  Eggs 20 

Fried  Sausages 10 

Hamburger  Steak,  Tomato  Sauce  .  20 
Hamburger  Steak,  Mushrooms  .  .  80 


Fried  Cod 12 

Broiled  Cod 15 

Fried  Halibut 15 

Broiled  Halibut 18 

8TBAKS,   CHOPS,  BTC. 

Rump  Steak 20 

Rump  Steak,  with  Mushrooms  .  •  85 
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Cents. 

VEGETABLES. 

Griddled  Potatoes 10 

French  Fried  Potatoes 5 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes 5 

Stewed  Potatoes 5 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes 5 

French  Peas 15 

Stewed  Mushrooms 15 

Stewed  Tomatoes 5 

Green  Peas 5 

EGOS,   ETC. 

Fried  (*) 10 

Boiled  (2) 10 

Dropped  (2) 10 

Dropped  on  Toast  (2) 12 

Scrambled 12 

Plain  Omelette 12 

Omelette,  with  Cheese 15 

Omelette,  with  Ham 15 

Omelette,  with  Jelly 15 

Omelette,  with  Parsley 15 

Milk  Toast 10 

Cream  Toast 12 

Dry  Toast 4 

Battered  Toast 5 

Shredded  Biscuit  (Breakfast  only) 

Milk 6 

Cream 7 

SALADS,   BELI8HES,   ETC 

Plain  Lobster 25 

Lobster  Salad 25 

Chicken  Salad 25 

Potato  Salad 10 

P.  and  C.  Sardines 10 

Heinz's  India  Relish 5 

"     Chow-Chow 5 


Cents. 

Heinz's  Pickled  Onions 5 

"     Chili  Sauce 5 

"     Sweet  Pickles 5 

Olives 2 

CHEESE. 

American 1 

Gruyere 5 

Neufchatel 5 

Edam 5 

Brie 5 

Roquefort 10 

PBB8EHYE8. 

Strawberry 5 

Raspberry 5 

Quince 5 

Pineapple 5 

Damson 5 

Apricot 5 

Guava  Jelly 10 

Apple  Sauce 5 

Cranberry  Sauce 5 

Stewed  Prunes 5 

Maple  Syrup 5 

ICE  CREAM,   CAKE,   ETC. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream 10 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream 10 

Assorted  Cake 5 

Macaroons 5 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

Apollinaris,  pints 15 

Poland  Spring,  pints 15 

Londonderry  Lithia,  pints  ....  15 

Imported  Ginger  Ale 15 

American  Ginger  Ale 5 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  AGREEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
PROFESSORSHIP  OF   HYGIENE. 

January  80,  1899. 


to  apply  the  said  fond  so  soon  as  the  income  thereof  shall  be  large  enough 
in  the  judgment  of  said  Corporation  for  a  permanent  foundation  for  the 
liberal  maintenance  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  said  College  of  a 
full  professorship  of  hygiene. 

Hie  holder  of  such  professorship  shall  be  a  regularly  educated  physi- 
cian of  marked  ability  and  industry  and  of  a  temperament  likely  to  enable 
him  to  elicit  readily  the  confidence  of  young  men. 

His  duty  shall  include  an  earnest  personal  interest  in  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  undergraduates  and  an  intimate  personal  intercourse  with  them 
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bo  for  as  this  can  be  had  without  offidousness  on  his  part,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  proffer  advice  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  be  easily  approached 
by  such  of  them  as  desire  his  counsel. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professor,  both  by  advice  and  by  personal 
interest  to  encourage  especially  open  air  exercise  and  sports,  and  to  take  a 
particular  care  that  undergraduates  of  sedentary  and  studious  habits  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  physical  recreation. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  WILL  OF  CALVIN   ELLIS. 


All  the  residue  and  remainder  of  the  said  trust  property  my  trustees  in  the 
event  aforesaid  shall  convey  in  fee  simple,  transfer,  and  pay  over  to  the 
said  President  and  Fellows  to  hold  the  same  as  a  permanent  fund,  and 
apply  the  nett  rents  and  income  thereof,  and  of  all  substituted  property ; 
in  every  year,  after  first  deducting  and  accumulating  in  every  year  Five 
per  centum  of  such  nett  income,  as  an  increase  of  the  fund  towards  paying 
the  Salary  of  a  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Provided  however; 
that  if  such  professor  would  receive  in  any  one  year,  if  the  whole  of 
the  said  nett  income  remaining  after  such  deduction  of  Five  per  centum, 
were  paid  to  him,  a  salary  of  more  than  Five  Thousand  Dollars  for  such 
year,  arising  from  gifts,  legacies  and  other  permanent  endowments  (includ- 
ing the  income  of  this  legacy)  then,  and  in  every  such  year,  the  amount 
paid  him  from  the  income  of  this  legacy  shall  be  reduced  so  that  the  total 
income  from  such  sources  shall  be  Five  Thousand  Dollars  and  no  more. 
And  if  the  income  from  gifts,  legacies  and  other  permanent  endowments 
exclusive  of  the  income  of  this  legacy,  shall  amount,  in  any  year,  to  Five 
Thousand  Dollars,  then,  and  in  every  such  year,  the  income  from  this 
legacy  shall  be  withheld  altogether  from  such  professor.  The  amount 
so  withheld,  whether  it  be  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  nett  income  after 
deducting  Five  per  centum,  shall  be  applied  to  the  salary  of  the  Professor 
of  Physiology,  with  the  same  provisions  and  limitations  as  those  herein 
declared  touching  the  Salary  of  the  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy ; 
and  any  amount  in  every  such  year,  still  remaining  unapplied  shall  next 
be  applied  to  the  Salary  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  with  the  same  provi- 
sions, and  limitations  as  are  herein  declared  touching  the  Salary  of  the 
two  professors  first  named. 

And  if  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  income  still  remain  unexpended, 
in  any  year,  the  same  shall  be  expended,  in  such  year,  for  such  other 
purposes,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  said  College,  as  the  said 
President  and  Fellows  shall  deem  most  useful. 


\ 


\ 
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TABLE  I. 
ILLNB88  REPORT,    1898-99. 


Diaeaeea. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nor. 


Dec 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May.  Jane. 


Total. 


Colds,  etc.  .  . 
Typhoid  Pever 
Measles.  .  .  . 
Mumps  .... 
Headache  ... 
Overwork.  .  .  , 
Injuries  .  .  . 
"At  Home,"  etc. 
Miscellaneous  .   , 


64 
2 


179 
1 


215 
1 


282 


128 


188 


19 

4 
90 


9 

1 

17 

8 

122 


10 

9 
18 
90 


1 
1 
9 
8 
6 
9 
82 


7 

7 

82 


12 

27 

12 

7 

271 


106 
18 


17 

1 
18 

297 


96 
1 

12 
1 

42 


171 


11 


1158 

5 

48 

2 

126 

7 

98 

54 

1217 


Total, 


181 


887 


848 


848 


281 


462 


452 


882 


22 


2705 


Cases  carried  over  from 
preceding  month  (not 
included  in  body  of 
table) 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

Number  days  illness  . 

Average  days  confine- 
ment   

At.  number  ill  at  one 
time 

Maximum  number  ill 
at  one  time  oyer  three 
days 

No.  who  went  home    . 

No.  who  stayed  in  C. . 

No.  non-contagious  dis- 
eases in  C 

No.  contagious  diseases 
in  C 

At.  number  ill  at  one 
time  in  C 

Max.  number  ill  at  one 
time  in  C.  oyer  three 
days 


1. 


.07 


.08 


2 

188 

625 

8.4 

20.2 

89 

47 
184 

188 

1 

14.7 

25 


25 

862 

1678 
4.7 
5  9 

108 

86 

251 

244 

7 

89.8 


64 
407 

2858 

5.8 
102.5 

144 
187 
206 

205 

1 
51.8 

66 


187 

480 

2248 

4.7 

77.8 

66 
116 
227 

226 

1 

86.6 

49 


54 

265 

2248 

7.9 

80.1 

110 

74 

157 

155 

2 

44.8 

56 


82 
544 

2847 

5.2 

91.8 

109 

70 

892 

886 

6 

65.8 

65 


515 
2818 

4.5 
96.8 

118 
180 
272 

260 

12 

51.0 


70 
402 

1562 

8.9 

50.4 

58 

58 

279 

267 

12 

85.1 

89 


5 
27 


8.8 
2.9 


15 

7 

15 

15 


1.7 


11 


502 


Visits  to  students,  students  out 
Visits  to  students  In  rooms  .  . 
Consultations  at  L.  8.  8.  .  .  . 
Total  number  of  consultations  . 


855 

944 

1897 

2841 


CASES  OF  ILLNESS. 
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TABLE  H. 
CASES  OF  ILLNESS   FOR  THE  TEARS   1895-6,   1896-7,  1897-8,   Aim   1898-9. 


Diseases. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dtc 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr 


May. 


Jane. 


Total 


Colds,  etc.  : 


1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-S 
1898-9 

8carlet  Fever:  1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 

Diphtheria :  .  1895-6 
1996-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 

Typhoid  Fer.:  1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 

.1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 


Measles : . 


Mumps: 


Headache :  . 


Overwork : 


Injuries : 


1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 

1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-S 
1898-9 

1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 

1895-6 
1896-7 

1897-S 
1898-9 

"At  Home":  1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 

Miscellaneous:  1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-S 
1898-8 

Totals : .  .  .  1894-5 
1895-6 
1896-7 
1897-S 
1898-9 


92 
79 
44 
64 


110 
97 
84 

179 

1 


118 

117 

69 

215 


141 

106 

99 

282 


172 

1S2 

65 

128 


215 
198 
182 
188 


98 
184 

94 
106 


69 
65 
96 


8 
5 
8 
2 

4 
2 
1 

86 
18 
15 
19 

10 
7 
4 
4 

110 
72 
57 
90 

208 
264 
191 

127 
181 


14 

17 

10 

9 


4 

1 

20 
25 
15 

17 

11 
9 
8 

8 

165 

108 

79 

122 

228 
826 
262 
199 
887 


20 
8 
9 

10 


1 
8 

17 

8 
8 
9 

10 
10 

"l8 

108 
95 
80 
90 

146 
275 
248 
175 
848 


81 
74 
64 
82 

297 
270 
220 
191 
848 


4 

11 

4 

4 

4 
1 


5 
5 

1 
12 

5 

1 
50 


6 
6 
4 

18 

8 

1 

84 


16 

18 
8 
7 

15 

8 

11 

7 

185 
52 
57 

82 

841 
869 
234 
157 
281 


17 

15 

8 

27 

4 
4 
4 

12 

9 

15 

12 

13 

10 

3 

7 

155 
123 
121 
271 

419 
427 
860 
837 
462 


13 
5 
7 

17 

7 
8 
1 
1 

20 
11 
11 
13 

4 

10 
2 


1 
15 

1 
12 

8 

4 
1 
1 

15 

10 

4 

42 

1 

1 


85 
118 

61 
297 

284 
237 
290 
215 
452 


79 

83 

68 

171 

241 

180 
194 
161 
332 


1005 
981 
655 

1158 

2 

4 
2 


1 
10 

8 
11 

10 
9 
24 
14 
22 


6 
9 
7 
5 

21 
47 
19 
48 

20 

11 

95 

2 

117 
88 
51 

126 

28 

19 

18 

7 

158 

104 

102 

93 

76 
68 
27 
54 

920 

735 

595 

1217 

2169 
2358 
2018 
1576 
2705 


I 
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Number  days  illness : 
1895-96  .   .    .   . 
1896-97  .   .    .   . 
1897-98  .   .    .   . 
1898-99  .   .    .   . 


Average  days  confinement : 

1896-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99 

Number  non-contagious  dis- 
eases in  Cambridge : 

1895-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  


Number  contagious  diseases 
in  Cambridge : 

1895-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  


Average  number  ill  at  one 
time  in  Cambridge : 

1895-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  

Maximum  number  ill  at  one 
time  in  Cambridge  over 
three  days : 

1895-96  

1896-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  


Sept. 


1.0 


1. 


1112 
966 
598 


4.2 
5.1 
4.7 
8.4 


213 

145 

82 

133 


.03 


Oct. 


1982 
1906 
1060 
1678 


6.1 
6.8 
4.6 
4.7 


272 
218 
146 
244 


28.9 
24.3 
12.6 
14.7 


88 
30 
17 
25 


Not. 


1958 
1619 
1325 
2358 


7.1 
5.6 
6.1 

5.8 


284 
219 
120 
205 


55.1 
46.3 
22.4 
39.3 


48 
39 
27 
60 


Dec. 


1654 
1265 
1174 
2243 


69.4 
53.6 
32.6 
51.8 


48 
46 
42 
66 


Jan. 


6.1 
4.5 
4.5 
4.7 


221 
205 
137 
226 


2408 
1999 
1472 
2243 


6.6 

7.8 
7.8 
7.9 


263 

165 

84 

155 


45.2 
31.1 
22.5 
36.8 


47 
33 
23 
49 


Feb. 


2975 
2780 
2337 
2847 


6.9 
5.8 
5.8 
5.2 


338 
347 
196 
386 


60.2 
47.2 
25.1 
44.8 


64 
73 
32 

50 


Mar. 


2124 

1833 
3116 
2313 


8.9 
5.1 
9.5 
4.5 


174 
218 
119 
260 


5 

8 

12 

6 


77.2 
65.9 
38.9 
65.8 


66 
72 
45 
65 


Apr. 


May 


24 
12 


66.6 
46.6 
56.6 
51.0 


55 

5 

46 


Jnne. 


1139 
1419 
976 
1562 


6.3 
6.4 
4.7 
3.9 


151 
120 
95 
26 


55 

10 

4 

12 


32.9 
22.8 
15.0 
35.1 


45 
86 
47 
89 


5. 
1.6 
2.5 
3.8 


5 
30 
11 
15 


1.8 

1.9 

.9 

1.7 


21 

16 

2 

11 


Visits  to  students  in 
rooms : 
1895-96  .  .  780 
1896-97  .  .1159 
1897-98  .  .1128 
1898-99  .   .     944 


Calls  at  rooms,  students 
out: 
1895-96  .   .     180 
1896-97  .    .     216 
1897-98  .    .     206 
1898-99  .   .     855 


Consultations  at 
L.  S.  S.: 

1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 


800 
1047 
1240 
1397 


"At  Home* 

1895-96  . 
1896-97  . 
1897-98  . 
1894-95  . 


76 
68 
27 
54 


Total  cases  of  illness : 
1895-96  .    .  2358 
1896-97  .   .  2018 
1887-98  .   .  1576 
1898-99  .   .  2706 


Total  consultations : 
1895-96  .    .  1580 
1896-97  .    .  2206 
1897-98  .   .  2368 
1898-99  .    .  2341 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

<•» 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  op  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31, 1899,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 

are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  jJl^Pi&.      Income. 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.56    $1,927.12 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 118,817.44      1,891.41 

John  C.  Gray  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00         415.46 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         166.19 

William  F.  Weld  Fund  (part), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 57,880.11         184.84 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 141,638.74      2,853.75 

Stock  Account, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 24,971.16      1,216.55 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate,  Charlestown  St.,  Boston, 22,000.00      2.045.56 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,    ....         20,000.00      1,081.96 

COLLEGE. 

Stoughton  Scholarship  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30         175.00 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part), 

Fennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44  52.86 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  3i's, 10,000.00         350.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  .   .   .  1,200.00  25.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  R.B.  6's,  .  .  10,000.00  600.00 
Professorship  of  Hygiene, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .  .  5,000.00        200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $563,212.75  $12,685.70 


Amounts  brought  forward, $568,212.75    $12,685.70 

And  the  following  securities  which  were  sold 
during  the  year :  — 

$2,000  City  of  Springfield  Si's, 27.42 

2,000    "     "  Somerville  4i's, 42.75 

2,000     "    "  Somerville  4's, 82.22 

4,000     "     "  Jersey  City  6's, 74.71 

2,000    "     "  St.  Louis  6's, 60.00 

1,000    ««     "  St.  Louis  5's, 20.14 

2,000    "     "  St.  Louis  4's, 88.89 

2,000    "     "  Cleveland  8rW«>  •   •   • W.70 

2,000    "     "  Cleveland  4's 82.22 

2,000    "     "  Columbus  4's, 45.55 

2,000    "     "  Cincinnati  5»s, 56.94 

2,000     "     "  Dayton  5's, 56.94 

2,000     "     "  Duluth  5's, 56.94 

2,000     "     "  Los  Angeles  5fs, 66.11 

2,000     "     "  Portsmouth,  O.,  4's, 45.56 

2,000     "     "  St.  Paul  4J's, 51.00 

8,000     "     "  St.  Paul  6's, 122.92 

2,000    "     "  Tacoma  6's, 76.00 

2,000    "     "  Minneapolis  4J's, 86.25 

2,000     "     "  Minneapolis  4f8, 5.56 

2.000     "     "  Omaha  6's, 78.88 

2,000    "     "  Marlborough  4fs, 82.22 

2.000     "     "  Detroit  6's, 58.88 

2,000     "     "  Holyoke  4's, 88.89 

5,000  Town  of  Johnston,  R.  I.,  4's, 168.89 

2,000      "      "  Pawtucket  4's, 82.22 

2,000  County  of  Ramsey,  111.,  4i's, 86.00 

2,000  Washington  County,  111.,  6's, 108.88 

6,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's,  ....  95.88 

4,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5's,  ....  95.56 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's,    .   .   .  59.25 

2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's,    .   .   .  49.45 

4,000  Old  Colony  R.  R.  4's, 88.56 

8,000  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  5's, 97.92 

2,000  Eastern  R.  R.  6's, 88.83 

4,000  Fitchburg  R.  R.  5's, 114.45 

2,000  Portland  &  Ogdens.  R.  R.  5's, 56.94 

2,000  Maine  Central  R.  R.  4i's, 58.75 

8,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  4's,    .  56.25 

2,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  6's,  48.33 

2,000  Long  Island  City  Railway  4J*s, 89.75 

2,000  Lowell,  Lawrence  &  Haverhill  Street  Rail- 
way 5's, 75.12 

2,000  West  End  Street  Railway  4J's 66.25 

2,000  West  End  Street  Railway  4's, 45.55 

2,000  Wakefield  &  Stoneham  Street  Railway  5's,  75.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $568,212.75    $15,896.51 


Amounts  brought  forward, $668,212.75    $15,896.51 

2,000  Metropolitan  Horse  Railway  5*s, 44.78 

2,000  Lynn  &  Boston  Street  Railway  5's,  .   ...  50.00 

2,000  Middlesex  Street  Railway  5's, 40.55 

2,000  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  5's, 57.98 

2,000  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  6's 54.75 

LIBRARY. 

Iehabod  Tucker  Fund  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   •  •  5,000.00        200.00 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund  (part), 

Personal  Note, 2,900.00         120.00 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Peabody  Professor  Fund, 

$54,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (part),  .         19,218.64      1,088.84 
Peabody  Collection  Fund, 

$54,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (part),  .         19,218.64      1,088.84 
Peabody  Building  Fund, 

$54,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (part),  .         11,512.72         622.82 
Thaw  Fund  ($8.48  deducted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium), 

$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  Si's,  .  .   .         20,847.50         691.52 

SPECIAL  FUND8. 
Bnssey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 892,709.18    20,088.98 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$48,000  Massachusetts  34's  ($168.89  deducted  from 

income  for  sinking  premium), 45,453.88      1,801.61 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .  .  .  1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .  .  6,500.00        260.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1863, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  3,725.00        149.00 

Charles  L.  Hanooek  Bequest  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 1,000.00 

Henry  C.  "Warren's  Bequests  (part), 

$9,000  City  of  Boston  4's, 9,765.00         180.00 

200  shares  West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,    ....         22,400.00        400.00 
64      "     Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  (one  half 

paid) 6,976.00 

39  shares  First  National  Bank, 8,073.00         156.00 

84      "     Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 21,252.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,160,268.81  $41,931.58 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $1,160,268.81     $41,931.58 

And  the  following  securities,  which  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  year :  — 

$1,000  United  States  6's, 12.50 

5,000  Norwood  &  Montreal  R.  R.  5's,     ....  171.53 

5,000  Boston  Athletic  Association  5's,     ....  149.31 

12,000  City  of  Fitchburg  4's, 273.33 

7,000  New  England  R.  R.  6's, 140.98 

4,000  City  of  Danville,  111.,  5's, 183.89 

11,000  City  of  Los  Angeles  (sewer)  5's,  ....  241.40 

Deposit  in  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  withdrawn,    .  15.26 

"          Franklin    "           "              u         .   .  17.80 

"          Home         "           "              "    •      .  .  17.85 

"  Boston   Five  Cents   Savings  Bank, 

withdrawn, 18.11 

Calvin  Ellis9  Bequests  (part), 

$5,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's,  .   . 
120  shares  Old  Colony  R.  R., 


30      "     Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.,    .... 
156      "     New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R., 

150      "     Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 

50      "      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

91      "      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred,   .   . 

40      "     Vermont  &  Massachusetts  R.  R.,    .   . 

200      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .   .   . 

8      "      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

17      u     Merchants  National  Bank, 

15      "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 

20      "     Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund.  ($485.56  deducted  from 

income  for  sinking  premiums.)     The  total 

amount  of  this  Fund  is  $719,091.81,  which  is 

invested  as  follows :  — 

$48,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's,    .   . 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's 

87,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5's  (paid  during  year),    . 
46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  6's,  (paid 

during  year), 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's,  .   .   . 
3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5's,  .   . 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 

800      "      Rutland        "     preferred,      .... 

317      "      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 

860      "      Boston  &  Lowell    "       

237      "      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,  .... 

855      "      Old  Colony   "  

147      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .  . 

20      * 4      N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. , 

52      ' '      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred, 

$34,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  3J's,     . 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .... 


8,500.00 
24,360.00 

9,000.00 
83,696.00 
88,550.00 
12,000.00 
15,925.00 

6,610.00 

27,400.00 

937.00 

2,818.50 
20,703.75 

2,000.00 


38,280.00 

1,740.00 

12,769.33 

569.33 

930.00 

930.00 

2,880.00 

120.00 

2,950.00 

150.00 

29,290.00 

1,740.00 

28,000.00 

1,600.00 

48,746.21 

1,902.00 

46,800.00 

2,880.00 

22,306.27 

948.00 

63,190.00 

2,485.00 

18,818.20 

852.00 

2,260.00 

80.00 

4,805.56 

208.00 

28,412.10 

1,190.00 

$1,706,766.73 

$61,497.87 

Amount*  brought  forward, 

50,000  Union  Pacific  R.  K.  1st  M.  &  L.  0. 4'i,  . 
2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  8i's,  .  . 
27,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6'i, . 
50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's,  . 
25,000  New  England  "  u  "  6's,  .  .  , 
50,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5's, 
70,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

1st  M.  5's, 

70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's,   .   .  . 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 

"      Suffolk  National  Bank, 

Totals, $2,076,850.87      $76,480.82 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  38  and  39  of  this 
report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income,  is 
as  follows :  — 


$1,706,766.78 

$61,497.87 

44,625.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

29,261.25 

418.50 

49,750.00 

2,500.00 

25,519.58 

1,425  78 

47,000.00 

2,500.00 

75,065.78 

8,315.78 

71,160.55 

2,521.66 

25,215.97 

801.28 

485.56 

Principal, 

Investments.  Aug.  1, 1608. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  Ac., $468,500.00 

United  States  Bonds, 1,173,767.60 

Railroad  Bonds, 2,298,356.62 

Railroad  8tocks, 249.687.50 

8undry  Bonds, 1,061,467.50 

Manufacturing  Stocks, 87,822.29 

Building  Trusts'  Stocks, 

Real  Estate, 2,692,953.80 


Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),    .   . 

Advances  to  BuMey  Trust,  .... 

"        "  Sch.  of  Veterinary  Med., 

"        "  Observatory, 

"        "  Peabody  Museum  of 
Am.  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 

"  Botanic  Department, .  . 
"  Gray  Herbarium,  .  .  . 
14  University  Lands,  .  .  . 
"  Dining  Hall  Association, 
u  Sundry  Accounts,  .  .  . 
Baring  Brothers  &  Company,  .... 

Term  Bills  due  in  October, 

Term  Bills  overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .  .  . 
Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,  .  .  . 
Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar, 

Totals  of  general  investments, 
Totals  of  special  investments, 


1,000.00 
54,885.51 
24,406.01 


12,811.27 

80,000.00 

12,232.16 

464.88 

2,153.07 

216,669.04 

6,971.05 

10,027.59 

50,134.57 

26,601.19 


Principal, 
July  81, 1809. 

$813,500.00 

826,476.96 

2,867,182.70 

864,071.80 

1,299,712.31 

87,822.29 

170,000.00 

2,501,752.65 

1,015.00 

29,835.51 

24,406.01 

182.28 


523.20 

18,289.18 

1,081.18 

30,000.00 

15,501.50 

2,431.85 

2,274.31 

206,441.71 

8,554.31 

11,427.85 

453,820.35 

19,855.74 


Income. 

$28,086.64 

83,584.46 

110,842.89 

14,000.00 

52,003.20 

8,980.00 

139,502.48 

1,700.27 
1,220.80 


640.56 

1,500.00 
999.84 


68.38 


3,806.69 


$8,425,361.05     $9,690,608.19  $386,385.66 
1,805,599.07      2,076,850.37      76,480.82 


Amounts, $10,230,960.12  $11,767,458.56  $462,866.48 
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The  account  of  Advances  for  Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has 
been  closed  during  the  year,  and  the  premiums  included  therein 
have  been  charged  to  the  accounts  of  the  securities  to  which 
they  belonged.  In  pursuance  and  in  extension  of  the  practice, 
which  has  been  followed  for  many  years  in  the  case  of  railroad 
bonds  only,  the  sums  of  $30,601.60  and  $662.43  have  been 
deducted  from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium 
and  held  respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and 
have  been  applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income, 
towards  sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  41^r  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong,  after  allowing  to  certain  temporary  Funds  and  balances 
a  special  rate  of  two  per  cent.  The  fraction,  which  was 
$580.69,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University 
account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1897-98,  shows 
an  increase  of  twenty-two  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  ^he  College 
being,  as  during  the  previous  year,  combined  in  the  College 
account :  — 

Interest  on  Fundi  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $60,064.41 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .   .     23,370.63 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses, 51,700.24 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .   .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 442,760.12 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  ....  $2,855.00 
Use  of  buildings  (not  University  Houses 

and  Lands), 1,930.01 

Laboratory  and  other  fees,  Ac,  ...  .  42,069.43 
Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  Ac.,  .  .  8,169.76 
Repayment  of  advances, 6.00    50,030.20   $627,925.60 


Amount  carried  forward, $627,925.60 
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Amount  brought  forward, $627,925.60 

Expended  for 

Uniyeriity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $80,901.87 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 44,694.51 

College  Expenses,     122,597.63 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 884,245.69 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 12,780.31 

Repairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books, 74,533.54 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  1898-99, 

assumed  by  the  University, 8,521.01    $673,274.55 

Balance,  showing  the  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has 

been  charged  to  8tock  Account, $45,348.95 

The  University,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
Library  accounts,  taken  together,  show  a  deficit  of  $41,827.94, 
which  is  $329.23  less  than  the  charges  against  the  income  of 
these  accounts  for  putting  bath  rooms  in  all  the  dormitories 
in  the  College  Yard,  and  in  College  House ;  for  improving  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Halls 
and  Appleton  Chapel,  and  the  ventilation  of  Gore  Hall.  The 
year's  deficit  of  the  Veterinary  School  amounting  to  $3,521.01 
has  also  been  taken  from  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
all  the  income  of  the  Stock  Account,  and  to  take  from  the 
capital  of  that  account  the  sum  of  $45,348.95.  In  1897-98 
there  was  a  like  deficit  of  $3,846.32. 

The  Divinity  School,  with  an  income  increased  by  the  fees 
of  the  Summer  School,  and  by  a  gift  from  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Theological  Education,  and  with  decreased  expendi- 
ture, has  a  surplus  of  $214.19.  In  1897-98  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $4,191.51. 

The  Law  School  has  a  surplus  of  $27,194.11.  In  1897-98 
the  surplus  was  $29,624.34. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  deficit  of  $18,275.06,  caused 
chiefly  by  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $17,000  for  appa- 
ratus and  supplies  necessary  for  putting  into  effect  the  new 
system  of  teaching.     In  1897-98  the  deficit  was  $1,737.66. 

The  Dental  School,  with  largely  increased  income  from 
tuition  fees,  has  a  surplus  of  $5,797.62.  In  1897-98  the 
surplus  was  $4,900.64. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  used  the  income  of  its 
unrestricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  gift.    It  has 
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a  surplus  of  unrestricted  income  of  $8,553.68.     In  1897-98  | 

the  surplus  was  $1,044,20. 

The  General  Account  of  the  Observatory  shows  a  deficit  of 
$1,373.84.  In  1897-98  the  deficit  was  $269.82.  The  income 
of  the  Boyden  Fund  has  been  used  for  work  in  Peru,  and  the 
usual  large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper  have  been  used  for  the 
special  research  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  a  surplus  of  $2,432.31.  In 
1897-98  there  was  a  deficit  of  $738.04. 

The  Veterinary  School,  with  a  falling  off  of  receipts  from 
instruction,  and  from  the  Hospital  and  Forge,  has  a  deficit 
of  $3,521,01.     In  1897-98  the  deficit  was  $1,728.31. 

The  Feabody  Museum  has  a  deficit  of  $1,252.66.  In  addi- 
tion to  using  the  accumulated  income  of  its  funds  it  has  been 
necessary  to  advance  from  the  General  Investments  the  sum  of 
$523.20  to  meet  this  deficit. 

Gifls  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows :  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM  NEW  FUNDS   OB  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Swift,  $1,000,  part  of 
her  bequest  of  $3,000  for  establishing  the  Swift  Scholarship  in 
Harvard  College. 

From  Mrs.  Jessie  Taylor  Philips,  in  recognition  of  the 
wishes  of  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Jessie  Taylor,  $10,000,  in 
memory  of  her  brothers,  John  Thomson  Taylor  and  Kenneth 
Matheson  Taylor ;  $5,000  thereof  for  establishing  the  John 
Thomson  Taylor  Scholarship  in  the  Medical  School,  and 
$5,000  for  establishing  the  Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor  Fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  "to 
increase  its  efficiency  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible  in  the 
department  of  English  Literature." 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld,  $8,000,  part 
of  her  bequest  of  $10,000  for  establishing  the  Christopher  M. 
Weld  Scholarship. 

From  the  estate  of  Edward  Austin,  $425,000,  the  amount  of 
his  bequest  of  $500,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  "  needy, 
meritorious  students,  and  teachers  to  assist  them  in  payment 
of  their  studies,"  after  deducting  the  United  States  legacy  tax 
of  $75,000 ;  and  $8,500,  the  amount  of  his  bequest  of  $10,000 
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for  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  in  the  Medical  School,  after 
deducting  the  United  States  legacy  tax  of  $1,500. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  cash  and  securities  amounting  to 
$155,668.67,  for  establishing  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Undergraduate  Department  of  Harvard  College. 

Prom  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Croft,  $92,025,  the  amount 
of  her  bequest  of  $100,000,  for  prosecuting  researches  for  the 
cure  of  cancer  and  other  similar  diseases,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  legacy  taxes  thereon  paid  in  England. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  $30,000  additional,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  $5,000,  to  establish  a  fund  for 
prizes  for  debating. 

From  the  estate  of  Alexander  W.  Thayer,  $6,000,  part  of 
his  bequest  of  $30,000  "  for  assisting  worthy  and  needy  young 
men  at  the  said  Harvard  University  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
an  education." 

From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $1,000,  for  the  additional 
endowment  of  the  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Lowell,  $10,000,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships. 

From  Julian  W.  Mack,  $3,000,  to  establish  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  The  James  Barr  Ames  Fund  "from  the  income 
of  which  a  prize  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
from  time  to  time  awarded  for  a  meritorious  essay  or  book  on 
some  legal  subject." 

From  the  estate  of  Jacob  Wendell,  $5,000,  his  bequest  for 
a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed  annually  "  to 
such  student  or  students  as  the  College  authorities  shall  deem 
proper,  who  shall  most  excel  in  their  studies,  in  the  same  way 
as  rewards  and  prizes  are  now  given  by  said  College,  to 
students  in  indigent  circumstances." 

From  the  estate  of  Andrew  Bigelow,  $4,950,  his  unrestricted 
bequest  of  $5,000,  after  deducting  expenses  of  administration. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lyman,  $3,000,  part  of 
her  bequest  of  $5,000  for  establishing  a  fund  the  income  of 
which  is  "to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  poor  but  intelligent  and 
meritorious  students  of  the  College. " 
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For  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  from 


Edward  D.  Adams $100 

Anonymous 25 

"            2,000 

"            100 

"            100 

"            100 

"            60 

"            60 

"            1 

(E.  A.W.)     .   .  260 

"            100 

"            200 

"            20 

B.P.Atkins 100 

James  M.  Barnard 5 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  T.  Beach     .   .  26 

W.  S.  Bigelow 1,000 

William  Brewster 26 

Addison  Brown 26 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Sr.  .   .   .  1,000 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke   ....  26 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.  .   .  160 

Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Cummings  100 

Walter  Deane 26 

Miss  Julia  Delano 20 

E.  S.  Dizwell 600 

William  Endicott,  Jr 260 

W.  E.  C.  Eustis 200 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Fiske  ...  100 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Fiske  ....  100 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes 60 

Jonathan  French 100 

A  friend 600 

"       10 

"       1,000 

George  A.  Gardner 600 

Francis  C.  Gray 60 

George  W.  Hammond     ...  100 

Augustus  Hemenway  ....  100 

F.  L.  Iligginson 1,000 

Amor  L.  Hollingsworth  .   .   .  200 

E  W.  Hooper 200 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 1,000 

Charles  Loring  Jackson  .   .   .  200 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Jackson 100 


Amount  brought  forward  .  .  $11,856 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder     ...  50 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Kimball     ....  260 

Miss  Hannah  H.  Kimball  .   .  100 

Elliot  C.  Lee 1,000 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee 100 

William  Caleb  Loring     .   .   .  1,000 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring    .  1,000 

Miss  Katherine  P.  Loring  .   .  50 

Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring    ...  50 

Augustus  Lowell 1,000 

Alexander  McKenzie  ....  10 

HaslettMcKim 200 

Warren  H.  Manning    ....  5 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason  ....  250 

Thomas  Meehan 10 

Miss  Susan  Minns 500 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 250 

Grenville  H.  Norcross     ...  60 

Charles  W.  Parker 20 

Francis  H.  Peabody    ....  500 

Wallace  L.  Pierce 100 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  .   .   .  10,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam  250 

Miss  G.  L.  Putnam 25 

William  L.  Richardson  ...  200 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Rogers 50 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  ...  150 

Charles  E.  Smith 100 

Charles  F.  Sprague 250 

The  Misses  A.  &  E.  J.  Stone  500 

Mrs.  Joshua  A.  Swan  ....  100 

Robert  N.  Toppan 25 

Miss  Abby  W.  Turner    ...  25 

B.  Yaughan 100 

Miss  R.  P.  Wainwright  ...  10 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ware     ....  100 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren     ...  100 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren 100 

A.  G.  Weeks 250 

J.  C.  White 50 

George  Wigglesworth ....  50 

J.  Franklin  Wight 20 

John  D.  Williams 100 

Roger  Wolcott 25 

Miss  Sarah  Yerxa 5 


Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $11,856 


$80,936 
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Prom  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  $5,000,  "towards  the  fond 
for  helping  poor  students,"  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Stuart 
Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  Blake,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  the  Surgi- 
cal Laboratory  Fund. 

For  the  School  of  Comparative  Medicine,  from 

Albert  C.  Barrage $1,000 

F.  Gordon  Dexter 1,000 

$2,000 

.  From  the  estate  of  Henry  C.  Warren,  all  his  real  estate  in 
Cambridge,  consisting  of  about  58,500  square  feet  of  land,  with 
house  and  stable  thereon,  at  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  Quincy 
Streets,  also  cash  and  securities  amounting  to  $143,901.77,  of 
which  $15,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Harvard  Oriental  Series ;  $10,000  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Dental  School ;  $10,000  to  the  use  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  for  carrying  on  explo- 
rations, principal  and  interest  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Corporation;  and  the  remainder,  $108,901.77,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indo-Iranian  or  Sanskrit  Department,  principal 
and  interest  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation. 
For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Amount  brought  forward  .    $8,500 

Francis  Bartlett $2,500        Zenas  Crane 1,000 

P.  C.  Brooks 1,000        Mrs.  John  M.  Forbes  ....      2,000 

8hepherd  Brooks 1,000        John  E.  Thayer 1,000 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.    .   .    5,000  $13,500 

Amount  carried  forward  .  .  $8,500 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of 
an  Architecture  Building,  which  is  to  be  built  with  money  to 
be  provided  by  the  same  giver. 

From  the  Class  of  1851,  its  Class  Fund  amounting  to 
$507.80,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  $1,000,  the 
income  thereafter  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Library. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  $1,000  and  then  is  to  be  merged  in  the  Fund  of 
the  Class  of  1851. 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1868,  as  a  permanent  memo- 
rial of  the  thirtieth  year  since  the  graduation  of  the  class, 
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$3,384.71,  to  be  "  applied  in  aid  of  a  free  bed,  to  be  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  class,  in  the  new  Harvard  Infirmary." 

Through  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  $12,000, 
previously  held  by  that  society  under  an  indenture  executed 
by  Josiah  Stickney  on  February  5,  1869,  in  accordance  with 
which  indenture  the  amount  of  the  fund  was  to  be  paid,  on 
February  1,  1899,  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation,  to 
the  support  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  or  to  certain 
uses  in  connection  with  Botany  or  Horticulture. 

From  the  estate  of  Buckminster  Brown,  $15,000,  part  of  his 
bequest  of  $40,000  for  establishing  the  John  B.  and  Buck- 
minster Brown  Professorship  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  and 
$353.12  accumulated  income  thereon. 

From  the  estate  of  Calvin  Ellis,  securities  amounting  to 
$287,233.70;  $45,000  thereof  being  part  of  his  bequest  of 
$50,000,  the  income  of  which  is  primarily  to  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of  such  descendants 
of  David  Ellis  and  Buelah  Newell  formerly  of  Dedham,  and  of 
John  Ellis  and  Hannah  Ellis  formerly  of  Walpole,  as  may  be 
students  in  Harvard  College;  the  remainder,  $242,233.70, 
being  part  of  his  residuary  bequest,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  used  towards  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  certain 
professors  in  the  Medical  School  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  for 
other  purposes  in  the  Medical  Department. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
$1,383,460. 77,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  30  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOB   IMMEDIATE   U8E. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  sixteenth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  Edward  W.  Hooper,  $2,300,  to  pay  for  legal  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  settlement  relating  to  Mr. 
Edward  Austin's  will. 

Towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of  "Phillips  Brooks 
House ,"  from 

Robert  Treat  Paine $5,000 

Evert  J.  Wendell 60 

$5,050 
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From  Joseph  B.  Warner,  $150,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Fellowship 
for  1898-99. 

From  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  $200,  for  prizes  for  debating, 
to  be  awarded  in  the  spring  of  1899. 

From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $38.24,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Lowell,  $200,  the  fourteenth  pay- 
ment towards  the  support  of  two  Scholarships  to  be  known  as 
the  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarships. 

For  the  account  of  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money 
Returned,  from 

W.  L.  Hoopea $412.78 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1862 200.00 

G.  C.  Tr»Ti« 500.00 

$1,112.78 

From  Julian  W,  Mack,  $150,  towards  "The  Ames  Prize" 
of  $500,  which  is  to  be  awarded  in  1901  from  this  gift  and 
from  the  income  of  the  James  Barr  Ames  Fund,  founded  by 
Mr.  Mack. 

From  Elliot  C.  Lee,  $3,000,  for  arranging  and  casing  the 
specimens  of  fossil  plants  in  the  Botanic  Museum. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,000,  towards  the  equipment 
of  the  laboratories  attached  to  the  new  greenhouses  at  the 
Botanic  Garden,  for  the  building  of  which  the  sum  of  $7,000 
was  last  year  given  by  the  same  person. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden,  from 

Anonymous $1,000 

Anonymous 8,000 

$4,000 

From  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  $2,500,  "  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
study  of  the  improvement  of  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical 
plants ;"  $2,000  thereof  for  a  fellowship  for  1899-1900,  and 
$500  for  the  preparation  of  an  exhaustive  card  catalogue  of 
works  on  sugar-cane  culture  and  investigations. 

Through  Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson,  $1,000,  for  the  salary  for 
1898-99  of  the  Instructor  in  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

From  Miss  Sara  Hammond  Palfrey,  $5,  towards  the  expenses 
of  Appleton  Chapel. 

From  William  M.  Davis,  $26.27,  for  geographical  models. 
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From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $250,  to  be  spent  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  for  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy. 

From  Kuno  Francke,  $6.39,  for  books  for  the  Department 
of  German. 

From  Morris  Loeb  and  James  Loeb,  $100,  for  "  the  purchase 
for  the  University  Library  of  works  printed  in  America  in  the 
Judaeo-German  dialect." 

For  assisting  in  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  from 

Anonymou* $150  Amount  brought  forward  •   .   .  $225 

Edward  W.  Hooper 25        Percival  Lowell 25 

John  E.  Hudson 25        William  L.  Putnam 25 

George  V.  Lererett 25        Nathaniel  H.  Stone 25 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  9225  $300 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $12,  for  the  Sanskrit  Class-Room 
library. 

From  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  $41.68,  for  the  purchase  of 
Russian  books,  and  $500,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Slavic 
history,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  $3,000,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question,  for  the  College 
Library. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$2,088.60,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  H.  Price  Collier,  $140,  repayment  of  a  scholarship 
received  by  him  when  a  student  in  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  $600,  to  pay 
for  lectures  on  "  Changes  in  the  English  Law  during  the  nine- 
teenth Century." 

From  the  Department  of  English,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Child  Memorial  Library. 

For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 

Francis  S.  Blake $100 

George  Baty  Blake 100 

$200 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  through  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  Harrington,  $1,000,  for  the  equipment  of  the  Labora- 
tory for  Hygiene. 
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For  increasing  certain  salaries  in  the  Medical  School,  from 

W.  S.  Bigelow $100 

Charles  S.  Minot 200 

James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfleld  Storey,  trustees  .   .   .   .600 

$800 

For  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  from 

Qulncy  A.  Shaw $400 

John  G.Wright 500 

$900 

From  Theobald  Smith,  $25,  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Pathological  Department  Laboratory. 

From  Walter  6.  Chase,  $150,  for  the  increase  of  the  Em- 
bryological  collection. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  $2,000,  for  assistance  in  the  De- 
partments of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Bacteriology  at  the 
Medical  School  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1899. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $3,500,  for  the  Pathological  Depart- 
ment Library. 

From  Dwight  M.  Clapp,  $14,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  Building  Fund. 

For  the  Free  Clinic  for  Animals  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from 

Amount  brought  forward  .   .   .  $294 

C.  F.  Adams $20        Miss  Julia  Lawrence 15 

R.  L.  Agassiz 10        Mrs.  F.  C  Manning 5 

Bryce  J.  Allan 5        Miss  Eleanor  G.  May 8 

Anonymous 2        Grenrille  H.  Norcross 10 

Miss  M.  H.  Bond 5        E.  L.  Patch  Co 5 

Ingersoll  Bowditch 25  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pickering  .      25 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer 100        Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter 50 

Edward  M.  Brewer 10        H.  C.  Richards 10 

H.  T.  Browne ,   .  10        John  H.  Storer 8 

Mrs.  Freeman  J.  Bumstead  ...  5        Louis  B.  Thacher 8 

Miss  Martha  C.  Caiman  ....  25        O.  G.  Villard 25 

Charles  P.  Curtis 10        Mrs.  H.  V.  Ware 5 

William  H.  Dunbar 5        Edward  Wheelwright 10 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 10        John  D.  Williams 20 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Fegan 2        Miss  L.  H.  Williams 25 

N.  H.  Henchman 25        Ralph  B.  Williams 25 

David  P.  Kimball 25        Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  $294  $548 

From  £.  D.  Morgan,  $5,000,  to  establish  the  Pathological 
Department  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  on  a  per- 
manent footing  at  the  Bussey  Institution. 
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From  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  $20,000,  towards 
building  a  new  boat-house. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
sum  of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography 
of  stella  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name 
is  honorably  associated. 

From  Charles  H.  Abbott,  $25,  for  the  Dental  School. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
its  second  annual  payment  of  $2,500,  "  to  be  expended  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  by  the  Director  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  Trees." 

For  collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum,  from 


Henry  P.  Bowditch $25 

Louis  D.  Brandeis 25 

Max  Cramer 5 

Henry  Albert  Gehring 60 

Henry  L.  Higginson 100 

Clement  S.  Houghton 200 

Elizabeth  G.  Houghton    ....  200 

Godfrey  Morse 50 

Louis  Prang 100 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  $755 


Amount  brought  forward  . 

.     $756.00 

Henry  W.  Putnam    .   .   .   . 

100.00 

William  L  Putnam  .   .    . 

20.00 

Barthold  Schlesinger   .   . 

600.00 

A.  Shuman 

25.00 

Henry  Villard 

100.00 

Charles  Weil 

25.00 

Mrs.  Jacob  Wirth     .   .   .   . 

200.00 

$1,725.00 

Interest  on  deposit    .   . 

3.64 

$1,728.64 


From  James  Stillman,  $50,000,  towards  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  a  building  for  a  College  Infirmary  at  Cambridge. 

For  the  Construction  Fund  for  the  completion  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  from 

Miss  Mary  S.  Ames $5,000 

A  Friend 6,000 

E.  C.  C.  and  E.  C 5,000 


For  additions  to  the  Semitic  collections,  from 


$15,000 


"Anonymous,"  Boston 
George  W.  Armstrong 
William  A.  Bancroft  . 
James  M.  Barnard  .  . 
Jonas  S.  Bamet  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Beard 
Albert  Bernard  .... 
Nathan  Bernstein  .  . 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.Blake 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
Amount  carried  forward  .   • 


Amount  brought  forward . 

$1,000        Mrs.  Ole  Bull 

100        L.  G.  Burnham 

150         "E.  8.  C." 

25  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Dana  .   . 

25        Mrs.  R.  H.  Dana 

5  Oliver  H.  Durrell     .   .   .   . 

50        Henry  Ehrlich 

50        Albert  Eisemann 

1,000  William  Filene  &  Sons   .    . 

25  Frederick  P.  Fish    .   .   .   . 

$2,430  Amount  carried  forward  . 


f«,4S0 

50 

50 

500 

10 

25 

100 

50 

50 

10 

250 

$3,525 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Mrt.  J.  N.  Fiske 
Mrs.  W.  8.  Fit* 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster 
Daniel  Frank    .   .   • 
Thomas  B.  Gannett . 
Bliss  Julia  Goddard  • 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Mrs.  James  Greenleaf 
Frank  0.  Hall  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Hecht 
Louis  Hecht,  Jr. 
Summit  L.  Hecht 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 
Miss  Lilian  Horsford 
Miss  A.  M.  Houghton 
Henry  O.  Houghton 
William  A.  Hunnewell 
Phoenix  Ingraham 
Isaac  Kaffenburgh 
George  F.  Kendall 
A.  Koshland  .   .   . 
Isaac  Leman  .  .   . 
Joseph  H.  Liebmann 
Mrs.  William  C.  Loring 
Arthur  T.  Lyman 
Frank  P.  Merrill . 
William  A.  Munroe 
Godfrey  Morse  .  . 
Jacob  R.  Morse    . 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse 
James  L.  Paine 
J.  S.  Paine    .  . 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parker 
The  Misses  Peabody    . 

Amount  carried  forward 


$8,525 

150 

1,000 

1,000 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

10 

600 

50 

150 

500 

25 

25 

25 

10 

10 

100 

25 

100 

10 

50 

500 

500 

10 

100 

100 

10 

20 

100 

50 

30 

50 

$9,235 


Amount  brought  forward  .  $9,235 

J.  Peary  &  Brother     ....  100 

James  Phillips,  Jr 100 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering     .   .   .  1,000 

Philip  Prager 50 

Benjamin  8.  Pray 10 

I.  A.  and  A.  C.  Ratshesky  .   .  50 

William  Read 50 

Coolidge  8.  Roberts  ....  50 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Robinson's  Friday 

Morning  Bible  Class    ...  40 

Miss  Marian  Russell    ....  100 

14  S.  R.,"  Cambridge    ....  200 


owpiieu  otuiBuurjr     •    •     •    •    . 

Seth  Sears 

10 

Semitic  Club,  Radcliffe  College 

10 

A.  Shuman 

100 

A.  Shuman  &  Co 

100 

£.  A.  and  8.  £.  Shuman    .   . 

70 

Alexander  Steinert 

50 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Stone    .... 

10 

Miss  Sara  A.  Stone 

5 

Ferdinand  Strauss 

50 

Mrs.  Joshua  Swan 

10 

Charles  H.  Taylor 

50 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Thomas    .... 

1,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Vaughan 

100 

Simon  Vorenberg 

25 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren 

1,000 

A.  A.  White 

25 

George  Wigglesworth  .... 

1,000 

Beekman  Winthrop 

25 

Roger  Wolcott 

100 

B.  M.  Wolff 

25 

Louis  Wormser 

20 

$16,270 


For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  for  salaries  and  expenses,  from 

Amount  brought  forward  .  $358.34 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemen- 

way 600.00 

C.  B.  Moore 600.00 

George  A.  Nickerson   ...  184.00 

Stephen  Salisbury    ....  50.00 


Anonymous $100.00 

Mrs.  N.  £.  Baylies 25.00 

C.P.  Bowditch 83.34 

A.  F.  Esterbrook 50.00 

A.  Hemenway 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $358.34 


$1,592.34 


The  total   amount   of  these    gifts  for    immediate    use    is 
$161,368.90,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  28  of  this  report. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  December  1,  1899. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  &c, $29,293.18 

Interest  on  Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 849.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co., $812.79 

«        "   National  Union  Bank, 8,806.69 

"        "   Suffolk  Sayings  Bank, .  16.26 

"        "   Franklin    "          "       17.80 

"        "    Home          "          "       17.85 

"        "   Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  ....  18.11       4,188.50 

Interest  on  Public  Funds  (after  deducting  $9,588.98  for  sinking 
premiums) . 

United  States  5's, $19,684.00 

"          "      4's, 18,962.96 

Massachusetts  Si's, 1,801.61 

City  of  Boston  Si's, 850.00 

"            "      4's, 180.00 

"        Springfield  Si's, 27.42 

"        Somerville  4i*s, 42.75 

"               "            4's, 82.22 

"        Jersey  City  6's, 74.71 

"        St.  Louis  6's, 60.00 

"                "       6's, 20.14 

«                 "       4's, 88.89 

"        aeveland  Soft's, 58.70 

"              "           4's, 82.22 

"        Columbia's, 45.55 

"        Cincinnati  5's, 56.94 

"        Dayton  6's, 56.94 

"        DuluthS's, 66.94 

"        Lob  Angeles  5's,     66.11 

"              "               (sewer)  6's, 241.40 

"        Portsmouth,  0. 4's, 46.56 

"        St.  Paul  4^8, 51.00 

"              "        6's, 122.92 

"        Tacoma6's, 76.00 

((        Minneapolis  4i's, 86.25 

«              "              4»s, 5.55 

"        Omaha  6's, 78.33 

"        Marlborough  4's, 82.22 

"        Detroit  6's, 68.83 

"        Holyoke4's, 38.89 

"        Fitchburg4's, 273.38 

»        Danville,  111.,  5's, 183.89 

Town  of  Johnston,  R.  I.,  4's, 163.89 

"        Pawtucket  4's, 82.22     

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $37,532.88    $84,880.68 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1899. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I  (page  66). 

Fellowship*  and  Scholarships, $15,775.00 

Prises, 290.00 

Salaries, 88,336.48 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds,  .  14,924.70 

Other  expenses, 39,615.89 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

for  1898-99, 3,521.01 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  71). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $334,245.68 

Sundry  salaries, 12,975.00 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Buildings,  not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books,  74,538.54 

General  expenses, 57,775.41 

Scholarships, 37,008.38 

Beneficiaries, 17,858.37 

Prizes, 1,032.58 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  ....  19,103.77 

Gray  Herbarium, 7,849.62 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 12,780.31 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 2,604.00 

Appleton  Chapel, 8,119.28 

Summer  Schools, 15,440.21 

Books  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    .....    1,354.12 

Apparatus,  Ac,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  .  1 ,558 .7 1 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds, 1,465.24 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds,  ....  11,547.95 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  2  7, 1 71 .  78 


$112,462.58 


644,423.95 


Library,  as  per  Table  III  (page  82). 

Salaries, $15,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 18,538.45 

Books, 15,815.68 

Other  expense*, 11,156.06       60,510.19 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  84). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $26,440.62 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,108.99 

Other  expenses, 8,956.43       87,506.04 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V  (page  87). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $49,900.00 

Scholarships, 2,600.00 

Other  expenses, 27,005.10       79,505.10 

Amount  carried  forward, $934,407.86 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $87,532.88    $84,830.63 

Interest  on  Public  Funds  (continued) . 

County  of  Ramsey,  Minn.,  4£*s, 86.00 

Washington  County,  111.,  6's 108.33     87.677.21 


Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $1,086.56  for  sinking 

premiums) . 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5's, $7,500.00 

New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  6's, 7,128.90 

"                 "            "          5's, 484.45 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's, 6,764.22 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  44's, 17,950.05 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5's,  14,979.85 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  5's, 8,052.62 

Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  34's, 691.52 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co.  6's, 54.75 

Boston  Athletic  Association  5's, 149.81 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 

(Income)  5's, 1,597.22      65,852.89 

Interest  on  Railroad  BondB  (after  deducting  $20,593.54 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  6's, $600.00 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's, 1,740.00 

Rutland  6's, 569.33 

Rutland  5's, 930.00 

Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  6's, 930.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's, 150.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4's, 228.70 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  7's, 24,186.58 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  conv.  5's, 8,750.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's, 23,005.59 

Eastern  sterling  6's, 5,715.36 

Eastern  6's, 18,578.51 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's, 5,662.69 

Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madison  Extension  7's,    ....  5,310.09 

Minneapolis  Union  5's,    .   .   .   .  • 4,866.83 

Kansas  &  Missouri  5's, 2,700.00 

Union  Pacific  4's, 18,000.00 

Old  Colony  4's, 88.56 

Boston  &  Albany  5's, 97.92 

Fitchburg  5's, 114.45 

Portland  &  Ogdensburg  5's 56.94 

Maine  Central  44's, 58.76 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .    $117,240.80  $187,860.78 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  81,  1899. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $984,407.86 

Medioal  School,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  88). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $98,849.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 5,981.25 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 4,694.03 

Prizes  and  expenses, 243.75 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 994.22 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds 

and  gifts, 2,515.04 

Laboratory  expenses,  Ac., 26,046.49 

Other  expenses, 29,748.01 

Books  from  special  Funds, 747.71         164,819.50 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  91). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $12,396.00 

Other  expenses, 15,590.04  27,986.04 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  as 
per  Table  VIII  (page  92). 

Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 
Faculty, $19,474.08 

Sturgia  Hooper  Fund,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses,         6,026.90 

Scholarship, 250.00  25,750.98 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  IX 
(page  98). 
Peabody  Professor  Fund,  Peabody  Pro- 
fessor,     $2,329.26 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 1,773.52 

Other  expenses, 8,108.13  12,205.91 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  X  (page  94). 

Salaries, $11,800.00 

Other  expenses, 38,686.57  50,486.57 

Bnssey  Institution,  as  per  table  XI  (page  95) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,400.00 

Other  expenses, 9,190.13  15,590.18 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  XI  (page  96) . 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Other  expenses, 8,076.63  11,576.63 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,242,323.62 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 
Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .    $117,240.80  $187,860.73 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued) . 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  4's, 56.25 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  6's, 48.83 

Norwood  &  Montreal  6's, 171.53 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4's, 1,960.67 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4's, 1,863.40    • 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  3&'s, 1,190.00 

New  England  5's 140.98 

Long  Island  City  4£'s, 89.75 

Lowell,  Lawrence  &  Haverhill  Street  5's 75.12 

West  End  Street  44's, 66.25 

»       "         "      4's, 46.55 

Wakefield  &  Stoneham  Street  6's, 75.00 

Metropolitan  Horse  5's, 44.73 

Lynn  &  Boston  Street  5's, 50.00 

Middlesex  Street  5's, 40.65 

Naumkeag  Street  5's, 57.98    128,166.84 

Dividends  on  Manufacturing  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., $960.00 

Merrimack             "              " 1,020.00 

Pacific  Mills, 2,000.00        3,980.00 

Dividends  on  Railroad  Stocks. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, $6,852.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 8,080.00 

Rutland,  preferred, 1,600.00     ' 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Fitchburg,  preferred, 948.00 

Boston  &  Maine, 1,902.00 

Boston  &  Lowell, 2,880.00 

Old  Colony, 2,485.00 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 608.00      27,095.00 

Dividend  on  First  National  Bank  Stock, 156.00 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) 

Gross  receipts, $39,801.69 

Less  Taxes, $6,002.04 

Insurance, 2,346.91 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 22,797.42    81,146.37  $8,155.32 

Amounts  carrried  forward,     -   •   *  $8,155.32  $291,758.07 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1899. 

EXPEN8ES  {continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,242,328.62 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  at  per 
Table  XII  (page  97). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $5,678.88 

Scholarships, 210.00 

Other  expenses, 15,913.07 

$21,796.40 
Less  deficit  for  1898-99  assumed  by  the  University,      8,521.01  18,275.39 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Bussey  Trust, $4,000.00 

Gurney, 1,000.00 

Anonymous, 200.00            5,200.00 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1844,    .   .        $150.00 

"  "  "  "         1863,    .   .  149.00  299.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

From  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  collections, 

salary  and  expenses, $1,148.05 

From  Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Masphee  Indians,  .   .  849.32 

From  Sarah  Winalow  Fund,  to  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  ....  204.09 

From  John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  collections, 

salary  and  expenses, 928.15 

From  Bussey  Trust,  expenses  in  connection 

with  the  BllSSey  busts, 2.50  8,132.11 

Construction  Funds. 

J.  W.  and  Belinda  Ii.  Randall  Fund,  .  .  .  $48,767.41 

Henry  Ii.  Pierce, 112.48 

Stillman  Infirmary, 8,854.30 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House 10,000.00 

"       "  the  Improvement  of  The  Soldier's  Field,  5,911.44          68,645.58 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $1,387,875.70 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

$2,000  Massachusetts Sj's  (Robert  Troup  Paine),  $2,198.22 
27,000  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R.  R.  (Neb.) 

non-exempt  6's  (Price  Greenleaf ), .  .     29,261.25 
2,000  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  3&'s 

(Price  Greenleaf), 2,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $33,459.47  $1,337,875.70 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 
Amounts  brought  forward, $8,156.82  $291,758.07 

Real  Estate  Investments  (continued) . 
Boston  (general  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $187,839.60 

Less  Taxes, $34,578.47 

Insurance, 2,270.23 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c, 9,488.47 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .   .      2,000.00   48,887.17  139,502.43 

Bussey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $41,402.78 

Less  Taxes, $8,170.88 

Insurance, 1,874.36 

Interest, 1,700.27 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  Ac., 5,601.47 

Heat  and  power,    .   .   .  4,466.82    21,813.80    20,088.98 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $4,872.02 

Lees  Taxes, $849.74 

Repairs, 694.76      1,544.50      3,327.52    171,074.25 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II, $442,760.12 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV, 7,984.43 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V, 82,834.83 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI, 110,393.74 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII, 24,918.18 

Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 

and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  IX, 951.85 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  XI, 1,055.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XII,       8,597.70       673,995.85 


Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity, $52.86 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 1,602.04 

Matthews  Scholarships  (i  net  rents  of  Hall),  2,352.38 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 205.69 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 3,116.06 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 306.96 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    .   .   .  833.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  84.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c,  .   .   .  2,826.05 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. ,  at  Bussey  Institution,  4,696 .02 


Amounts  carried  forward, $16,025.06  $1,136,828.17 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1899. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENT8  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward $88,469.47  $1,887,875.70 

$85,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's  (Price 

Greenleaf), 85,612.50 

100,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*8, 108,000.00 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  5's, 116,000.00 

100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  k  Union  Stock 

Yards  (income)  5's, 100,000.00 

100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific  Railway  4's,  107,000.00 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Tranfer  R.  R.  1st  M.  4's,  .  95,772.50 
200,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railway 

1st  M.  4's 192,746.25 

100,000  Baltimore  k  Ohio  R.  R.  1st  M.  4's,    ....  96,625.00 

100,000  Long  Island  Railway  Co.  Unified  M.  4's,    .  98,500.00 
100,000  New  York  Central  k  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

(L.  S.  k  M.  8.  Coll.)  84*8, 102,477.50 

25,000  Chicago  Burl.  k  Qnincy  R.  R.  84's,    ....  25,000.00 
16,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  k  Memphis  R.  R. 

IstM.  7fs, 16,420.00 

1,000  shares  Chicago,  Burl,  k  Quincy  R.  R.  stock, 
received  in  exchange  for  $100,000  in 
Chicago,    Burlington    k    Quincy    R.  R. 

conv.  5's,  valued  at 104,884.80 

1,000  shares  Essex  Street  Trust  (70%  paid),  .   .   .  70,000.00 

2,000  shares  Scollay  Building  Trust  (50%  paid),    .  100,000.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds, 9,961.26    1,401,958.78 

Improvements,  Adams  estate, $10,818.62 

Commission  on  sale  of  real  estate,  and  expenses,  .   .   .  8,046.82 

Legal  services,  reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  St.,  15.00 

Advances  to  Dining  Hall  Association, 4,769,34          18,644.78 

Invested  in  notes  of  manufacturing  companies,  &c,  .   .  $907 .510.15 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off, 554.610.15        852.900.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  k  Co.  in  account, $121.40 

Less  expenses, .16              121.24 

Property  received  as  part  of  the  bequests  of  Henry 
C.  Warren. 
200  shares  West  End   Street  Railway  Co.,  pre- 
ferred,    $22,400.00 

89  shares  First  National  Bank, 8,073.00 

84  shares  Boston  k  Albany  R.  R., 21,252.00 

64  shares  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  (one-half 

paid), 6,976.00 

$7,000  New  England  R.  R.  Cons.  M.  5's, 9,240.00 

5,000  Norwood  k  Montreal  R.  R.  1st  M.  5»s,  ....  5,693.75 

Amount*  carried  forward,  ....  $78,684.75  $3,111,500.50 


General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $16,025.06  $1,136,828.17 
Sundries  (continued). 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes,  .  .   .  .  1,186.00 
Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students  at  Medical  School, 5,500.00 

v  Laboratory  instruction  to  Medical  and  Veterinary 

students  at  Dental  School, 720.00 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 800.00 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  115.00 

Use  of  lockers  in  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  .  .  8,829.00 

Use  of  Gymnasium  by  graduates, 20.00 

Use  of  Buildings  (not  Univ.  Houses  and  Lands),  4,680.01 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,  .  2,777.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 5,808.87 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .   .   .  12,991.18 

Fees  from  Free  Clinic, 247.40 

Fees  for  examination  for  degree  of  Ph.D.,   •  •  .  90.00 

Laboratory  fees, 19,374.28 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $15,522.50 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,         247.52  15,770.02 

Fees  for  use  of  camp  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  ...  18.18 

Fines, 289.52 

Insurance  premiums  returned, 898.57 

Fees  from  Summer  School,  Divinity  School,    .   .  1,575.00 

Trustee  of  C.  L.  Hanoook  bequest, 577.72 

Commission  on  purchase  of  books, 60.62 

Transfer  of  wages  between  departments,  ....  1,091.67 

"           interest    "                "             ....  21.85 

"           salary       "                "             ....  4,000,00         97,911.95 

Sundry  Gifts  for  immediate  use  (see  page  19), 161,868.90 

Total  amount  of  income, $1,396,109.02 


RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME. 

OUTS  FOB  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Swift  Scholarship  Fund, $1,000.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor  Scholarship  Fund,    .  .  .     5,000.00 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor  Fund, 5,000.00 

Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship  Fund 8,000.00 

Edward  Austin  Fund, 425,000.00 

Edward  Austin  Fund  (Bacteriological  Laboratory) ,      8, 500.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund, 155,668.67 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund, 92,025.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $700,193.67  $1,396,109.02 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  y 
July  31,  1899. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward, $78,634.75  $3,111,500.50 

$12,000  City  of  Fitchburg  4's 13,773.60 

4,000       "      Danville,  111.,  6's, 4,215.00 

9,000       "      Boston  4fs, 9,765.00 

11,000       "      Los  Angeles  (Sewer)  6*s, 11,239.37 

5,000  Boston  Athletic  Association  5's, 5,025.00 

1,000  United  States  6's, 1,124.37 

Deposit  in  Suffolk  Sayings  Bank, 1,017.50 

"      "  Franklin      "          "       1,017.50 

"       "  Home           "          "       1,020.00 

"      "  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,    ....  1,035.80 

"      "  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,    ....  1,017.50        128,884.89 
Property  received  for  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene. 

2,000  City  of  Springfield  SJ's, $2,052.50 

2,000    "     "  Somerville  44's, 2,205.00 

2,000     "     "           "          4's, 2,162.80 

2,000    "     "  St.  Louis  6's, 2,000.00 

1,000     "     "          "        6's, 1,007.50 

2,000    "     "           "        4*s, 2,092.50 

2,000    "     "  aeveland,  3^'s, 2,025.40 

2,000     "     "           "        4's, 2,052.50 

2,000    "     "  Columbus  4's, 2,095.00 

2,000     "     "  Cincinnati  6's, 2,341.40 

2,000    "     "  Dayton  6's, 2,412.50 

2,000    "     "  DuluthS's, 2,268.00 

2,000     "     "  Los  Angeles  5's, 2,157.50 

2,000    "     "  Portsmouth,  O-  4's, 2,002.50 

2,000     "     "  St.  Paul  44's, 2,360.00 

3,000     "     "           "      6's, 3,606.00 

2,000     "     "  Tacoma6's, 2,076.25 

2,000     "     "  Minneapolis 41*8, 2,308.60 

2,000    "     "          "           4's, 2,250.00 

2,000     "     "  Omaha  6's, .  2,012.50 

2,000    "     "  Marlborough  4's, 2,160.00 

2,000     "     "  Detroit  6's, 2,348.40 

2,000    "     "  Holyoke  4's, 2,119.20 

4,000    "     "  Jersey  City  5's, 4,787.50 

5,000  Town  of  Johnston,  R.  I.,  4's, 5,231.40 

2,000     "     "  Pawtucket  4's, 2,120.00 

2,000  County  of  Ramsey,  Minn.,  44's, 2,337.50 

2,000    "       "      Washington,  111.,  6's, 2,017.50 

6,000  American  Bell  Telephone  4's, 6,180.00 

4,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  5's, 4,600.00 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's  (Reg.),  .   .  8,007.50 

2,000        "             "             "           "      4's, 2,240.00  

Amounts  carried  forward $82,637.45  $3,235,385.39 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (continued) . 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .    $700,193.67  11,396,109.02 

GIFTS   FOB  CAPITAL   ACCOUNT  (cotlfd). 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest  (additional),  80,000.00 

Coolidge  Debating  Prizes  Fund, 5,000.00 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer  Fund, 6,000.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Schol.  Fund  (additional),  1,000.00 

Gtoorge  Emerson  Lowell  Scholarship  Fund,    .  .  10,000.00 

James  Barr  Ames  Fund, 8,000.00 

Jacob  Wendell  Fund, 5,000.00 

Andrew  Bigelow  Fund, 4,950.00 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Fund, 8,000.00 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund, 80,936.00 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler  Fund, 5,000.00 

Surgical  Laboratory  Fund  (additional), 1,000.00 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine  Fund, 2,000.00 

Henry  C.  Warren  Fund, 108,901.77 

Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund, 15,000.00 

Dental  School  Endowment  Fund  (additional),  ....  10,000.00 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration  Fund, 10,000.00 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund, 13,500.00 

Architecture  Building  Endowment  Fund, 100,000.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1861, 507.80 

Fundof  the  Class  Of  1851  (anonymous), 500.00 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 8,384.71 

Josiah  Stiokney  Fund, 12,000.00 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown  Professorship 

(additional) , 16,853.12 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund, 242,233.70 

Calvin  Bills  Aid  Fund, 45,000.00     1,888,460.77 

BALES. 

Deposit  in  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  withdrawn,    .   .   .  $1,017.50 

"      "  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  withdrawn,  1,017.50 

"       "  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  withdrawn,  ....  1,017.50 

"      "  Boston  Five  Cents  Sav.  Bank,  withdrawn,  1,035.30 

"      "  Home  Savings  Bank,  withdrawn,   ....  1,020.00 

$7,000  New  England  R.  R.  Cons.  M.  6's, 9,240.00 

12,000  City  of  Fitchburg  4's, 13,773.60 

1,000  United  States  5's, 1,124.37 

4,000  City  of  Danville,  111.,  5's, 4,215.00 

5,000  Boston  Athletic  Association  5's, 5,025.00 

5,000  Norwood  &  Montreal  1st  M.  5's, 5,693.75 

11,000  Los  Angeles  Sewer  5's, 11,239.37 

6,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's, 6,180.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   ....    $61,598.89  $2,779,569.79 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  81,  1899. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward, $82,687.45  18,286,88539 

$4,000  Old  Colony  R.R.  4*8, 4,560.00 

8,000  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  5's, 8,142.50 

2,000  Eastern  R.  R.  6fs, 2,867.50 

4,000  Fitchburg  R.  R.  6fs, 4,620.00 

2,000  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  6*s 2,197.50 

2,000  Maine  Central  R.  R.  4J's, 2,245.20 

8,000  Atch.,  Topeka  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Genl  M.  4's,   .   .  8,075.00 

1,500      "            "          "        "        adjustment 4*s,   .  1,218.75 

1,600  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  4's, 1,623.75 

2,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  6's,    .   .  2,658.40 

2,000  Long  Island  City  Railway  4i's, 2,000.00 

4,000  Lowell,  Lawrence  &  Haverhill  Street  Ry.  6's,  4,217.60 

2,000  West  End  Street  Railway  41's, 2,240.00 

2,000     "        "         "          "        4's, 2,160.00 

2,000  Wakefield  &  Stoneham  Street  Railway  6's,  .   .  2,097.60 

2,000  Metropolitan  Horse  Railway  5's, 2,118,60 

2,000  Lynn  &  Boston  Street  Railway  6's, 2,262.60 

2,000  Middlesex  Street  Railway  6's, 2,134.00 

2,000  Nanmkeag  Street  Railway  6's, 2,098.20 

2,000  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co.  6's,    ....  1,870.00 

5,000  Policy  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .  5,000.00 

45  shares  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co., 7,153.60 

10      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,   .   .   .  1,470.04 

20      "      H.  B.  Claflin  Co.  (preferred),  ....  1,996.85       149.064.84 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  bequests  of  Calvin  Ellis. 

Mortgage  Notes, $44,000.00 

160  shares  Boston  Cooperative  Building  Co.,  .   .  6,600.00 

120      "      Old  Colony  R.  R., 24,360.00 

20      "      Mass.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  .   .  2,000.00 

91       "      Boston  &  Maine R.R.  (preferred),  .   .  15,925.00 

40      "      Vermont  &  Massachusetts  R.  R.,    .   .  6,610.00 

8      "      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 937.00 

17      "      Merchants  National  Bank 2,818.50 

80      "      Boston  &  Providence,  R.  R.,     ....  9,000.00 

156      "      N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  33,696.00 

15      "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 20,703.75 

200      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,   .   .   .  27,400.00 

150      "      Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 88,550.00 

50      "      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 12,000.00 

$10,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's,    ....  12,695.83 

3,000  Kansas  City  Belt  R.  R.  1st  M.  6's, 8,338.25 

9,000  Lawrence  Gas  Co.  1st  M.  6's, 9,296.25 

5,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's, 8,500.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $272,425.58  $8,884,450.28 


General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....    $61,598.89  $2,779,669.79 


sales  (continued). 

$8,000  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  5's, 

8,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Gen'l  M.  4*s, 
M00        "  «  «  «    adjustment's, 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.R.  4*s, 

2,000        "  "  "  "  4»g> 

2,000  Eastern  R.  R.  6's, 

4,000  Fitchburg  R.  R.  5's, 

2,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  6's,    .   . 
4,000  Lowell,  Lawrence  &  Haverhill  St.  Railway  5's, 

2,000  Lynn  &  Boston  St.  Railway  5's, 

4,000  Old  Colony  R.  R.  4's, 

2,000  Metropolitan  Horse  Railway  5's, 

2,000  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  6's, 

2,000  Maine  Central  R.  R.  44's, 

2,000  Middlesex  Street  Railway  5's,  ........ 

2,000  West  End  Street  Railway  44% 

2,000      "       "        "  "        4's, 

1,500  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  4's, 

2,000  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co.  6's,   .... 

4,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6's, 

2,000  Long  Island  City  Railway  44's, 

2,000  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  6's, 

2,000  Wakefield  and  Stoneham  St  Railway  5's,    .    . 
2,000  City  of  Cleveland  3-^8, 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
8,000 


Omaha  6's,  .... 
Cleveland  4's,  .  .  . 
Columbus  4's,  .  .  . 
Cincinnati  5's,  .  .  . 
Detroit  6's,  .  .  .  . 
Dayton  5's,  .... 
Duluth  5's,  .... 
Los  Angeles  5's,  .  . 
Portsmouth,  O.,  4's, 
Marlborough  4's,  .  . 
Jersey  City  5's,  .  . 
St.  Paul  44*s,  .  .  . 
Minneapolis  4's,  .  . 
44*s,  .  . 
Ilolyoke  4's,  .... 
St.  Louis  5's,  .  .  . 
St.  Paul  5*8,  .... 


8,142.50 
8.075.00 
1,218.75 
8,007.60 
2,240.00 
2,867.50 
4.520.00 
2,658.40 
4,217.60 
2,262.60 
4,660.00 
2,118.60 
2,197.60 
2,245.20 
2,184.00 
2,240.00 
2,160.00 
1,623.75 
1,870.00 
4,600.00 
2,000.00 
2,098.20 
2,097.50 
2,025.40 
2,012.50 
2,052.50 
2,095.00 
2,841.40 
2,348.40 
2,412.60 
2,268.00 
2,157.50 
2,002.50 
2,160.00 
4,787.50 
2,360.00 
2,250.00 
2,308.60 
2,119.20 
1,007.50 
3,606.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$164,567.79  $2,779,569.79 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1899. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward, $272,425.58  $8,884,450.28 

$5,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  (D.  E.)  4's,  .        5,188.19 
4,000        "  "  "  "       (conv.)  6's,  .        6,487.78 

2,000        "  "  "  "      7's, 2,275.28 

1,500  Portsmouth,Great  Falls  &  Conway  R.R.  IstM. 

44'i, 1,906.87       287,288.70 

Legal   services   in    connection  with    Charles    L. 

Hancock  bequest, 400.50 

Legal  serrices  and  taxes,  Muddy  River  lot,  Woodland 

Hill  Estate, 801.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $8,672,885.48 
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Gteneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (continued) . 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $164,567.79  $2,779,569.79 

sales  (continued). 

$2,000  City  of  Somerville  4's, $2,162.80 

2,000     "     "  St.  Louis  6's 2,000.00 

2,000    "     "  St.  Louis  4*s, 2,092.50 

2,000    "     "  Somerville  4i*s, 2,206.00 

2,000     "     "  Tacoma  6*s, 2,076.25 

2,000     "     "  Springfield  8l's, 2,052.50 

2,000  Town  of  Pawtucket  4's, 2,120.00 

6,000      "      "  Johnston,  R.  I.,  4's, 5,281.40 

2,000  County  of  Ramsey,  Minn. ,4J's, 2,837.50 

2,000       "        "  Washington,  111.,  6's, 2,017.50 

8,000  Kansas  City  Belt  R.  R.  1st  M.  6's, 3,888.25 

2,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7's,    ....  2,275.28 

4,000        "          "              "            "      (conv.)  6's,  5,437.78 

5,000        "           "              "            »      (D.E.)4,s,  5,188.19 
1,500  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  &  Conway  R.  R.  1st 

M.  4's, 1,906.87 

10,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  (Neb.)  6's,     .   .   .  12,695.83 

9,000  Lawrence  Gas  Co.  1st  M.  6's,      9,296.25 

800,000  United  States  5's, 8^7,875.00 

37,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5's  (paid  off  at  par),   ....  87,200.00 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champlain  R.  R.  6's  (paid  off),  64,405.00 
28,600  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  (Neb.)  6's  (paid  off 

at  par), 28,600.00 

80,000  Walter  Baker  &  Company  Limited  4£'s  (paid 

off  at  par), •   •    .   .  80,000.00 

7,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

1st  M.  7's  (paid  off  at  105), 7,350.00 

100,000  Chicago,   Burl.   &  Quincy  R.  R.  conv.  5's, 
exchanged    for    1,000  shares  Chicago  & 

Burl.  R.  R.  stock, 104,384.30 

45  shares  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co., 7,153.60 

10       "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.R., 1,470.04 

20      "      H.  B.  Claflin  Co.,  preferred, 1,996.85 

160      "      Boston  Cooperative  Building  Co.,   ....  5,600.00 

22  Rights  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.R., 128.15 

Cheshire  R.  R.  Co.,  dividend  of  capital, 52.56 

Mortgage  Notes, 44,000.00       939,217.19 

Estate  Nos.  413-416  Washington  St.,  Boston,  ....  $275,000.00 

Estate  No.  153  Milk  St.,  Boston, 25,000,00 

Land  in  West  Rozbury  taken  by  Metrop.  Park  Com.,  9,104.81       309.104.81 


Amount  carried  forward, $4,027,891.79 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1899. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (conttoutd). 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,673,886.48 


Amount  carried  forward, $3,672,886.48 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

j\rr  the  year  enainy 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  ( continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,027,891.79 

8UHDUBB. 

Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, $1,500.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 81,264.08 

Advances  to  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds, 
repaid, 6,821.10 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned  by  Bene- 
ficiaries,      898.26 

Repayment,  from  Stillman  Infirmary  gift,  of  the  sum 
paid  in  1897-98,  on  account  of  University  Houses 
and  Lands,  towards  the  cost  of  the  land  for  the 
Infirmary,     .  .   . 8,864.80         48,887.68 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts  during  the  year, 894,746.89 

Balance,  August  1,  1898. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $10,027.69 

"      National  Union  Bank, 50,184.57 

"      New  England  Trust  Co., 206.79 

"      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,   .  .  26,601.19 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,  1898,    ..'.....  216,669.04 

«        *«    overdue, 6,971.05       810,610.23 

Total, $4,776,686.59 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  81, 1899. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, 98,673,886.48 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  $198,158.18 

"  "     FoxcroftClub, 88,047.60 

On  sundry  accounts, 146,699.89       877,900.17 

Balance,  July  81,  1899. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $11,912.91 

"      National  Union  Bank, 458,820.35 

"      New  England  Trust  Co., 25,215.97 

"      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .   .    19,855.74 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1899, 206,441.71 

"       •*     overdue, 8,554.31       725.800.99 


Total $4,776,586.59 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31,  1899. 

Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages  8, 
4,  6,  6  and  7  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Railroad  Bonds, $224,627.68 

Sundry  Bonds, 854,061.74 

Railroad  Stocks, 481,885.24 

Sundry  Stocks 84,527.25 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 489,274.01 

Other  Real  Estate, 488,203.48 

Sundries, 28,569.44 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 25,215.97 

"      Suffolk  National  Bank, 485.56  $2,076,850.87 

And  u  General  Investments,"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $268,500.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills'  Notes, 100,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, 100,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Note 100,000.00 

Boston  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,    ' 50,000.00 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Manchester  Mills' Note, 50,000.00       818,500.00 

United  States  Bonds. 

$200,000  United  States  5's  of  1904, $221,514.00 

500,000  United  States  4's  of  1925, 604,962.96       826,476.96 

Railroad  Bonds. 
$897,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,   .   .  $410,581.01 

96,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  1st  M.  7's,  .  97,002.69 

893,000  Eastern,  1st  M.  6's  of  1906, 481,178.62 

£19,600  Eastern        "         "    Sterling  of  1906,  95,383.40 

$500,000  Chic, Burl. &Quincy  Console's  of  1903,  543,458.64 

25,000  Chic,  Burl.  &  Quincy  3i's  of  1949,     .   .  25,000.00 
100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  Madison  Ex.  1st  M.  7's 

of  1911, * 120,278.84 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  5's  of  1922,  .  108,062.83 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  &  L.  G.  4's  of  1947,  853,114.75 
100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4's  of 

1988 106,960.67 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  1st  M.  4's 

of  1947, 96,772.60 

200,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  4's  of 

1938, 192,746.25 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's  of  1948,     ....  96,625.00 

100,000  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4's  of  1949,  .   .  93,500.00 
100,000  New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.  Coll.)  84's  of  1998, 102,477.50    2,867,132.70 

Amount  carried  forward, $6,583,960.03 
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Amount  brought  forward, $6,688,960.08 

Sundry  Bonds. 
$100,000  Metrop.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's  of  1918,  $99,500.00 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6»s  of  1906,  102,078.13 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5's  of  1916,  116,000.00 

200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4's  of  1908,  .   .  204,575.00 
250,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5's  of  1915,  .  250,822.85 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Income  5's  of  1907,     .  .  100,000.00 
100,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

1st  M.  5's  of  1926, 107,286.84 

820,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  41's  of  1908,  .    820,000.00    1,299,712.81 

Sundry  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .  .  $3,654.00 

17      "      Merrimack            "               "...  17,000.00 

20      "      Pacific  Mills 16,668.29 

15624      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,     .   .  149,884.80 

2000      "     N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud.  River  R.  R.,  .  204,687.50 

1000      "      Essex  Street  Trust  (70%  paid),  .   .   .  70,000.00 

2000      "      Scollay  Building  Trust  (50%  paid),  .  100,000.00       561,894.09 

Real  Estate. 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    ....  $165,615.81 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .  164,604.79 

Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  834,231.77 

Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  250,000.00 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  464,868.91 

Hayward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .  578,861.88 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .   .   .  44,569.49 

Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  1,015.00    2,502,767.65 

Sundries. 

Advances  to  Bnssey  Trust, $29,835.51 

"        "  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .  .  24,406.01 

"        "   Observatory, 182.28 

"        "  Peabody  Museum    of   American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .   .  523.20 

44        "   Gray  Herbarium 1,081.18 

"        »*  Botanic  Department, 13,289.18 

•*        "  University  Lands, 80,000.00 

"        "  Dining  Hall  Association, 15,601.50 

"        "  Sundry  Accounts, 2,481.85 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 2,274.81 

Term  bills  due  in  October,  1899, 206,441.71 

"       "    overdue, 8,554.31       884,621.04 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $11,427.35 

"    "  National  Union  Bank, 453,820.35 

u    "  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .  .   .  19,855.74       485,108.44 

Total, $11,767,458.56 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

a5?1?M9I.  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  Principal,  Jnlj  31.  18». 


$70,320.11  Stock  Account  (00  called), $24,971.16 

141,638.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  Fond  (so  called),  .  141,638.74 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,871.63  Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,871.63 

25,000.00  John  O.  Gray  Fond, 25,000.00 

115,966.56  George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 115,966.56 

118,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,   ....  113,817.44 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

4,771.33  Charlotte  F.  Blanohard  Fund,   .  4,771.33 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  Fund, 10,000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.  Weld  Fund, 100,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund, 10,000.00 

48,458.50  George  Draper  Fund, 48,458.50 

46,913.13  Isaao  Sweetser  Fund, 46,913.13 

5,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  Fund,    .  .  5,000.00 

101,080.49  Harvard  Ellis  Fund, 101,030.49 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  .  .  5,250.00 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

28,370.03  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 23,370.03 

81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    ....  81,950.54 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 10,000.00 

12,500.00  John  W.  Carter  Fund 12,500.00 

20,571.18  Gore  Fund, 20,671.18 

50,000.00  Henry  L.  Pieroe  Fund 62,024.87 

700,000.00  Henry   L.   Pieroe   Residuary  Be- 
quest,   455,000.00 

Andrew  Bigelow  Fund 4,950.00 

5,000.00  Beth  Turner  Fund,     .......  6,000.00 

80,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund, 80,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  Fund, 20,000.00 

63,398.27  President's  Fund, 68,528.53 

154.24  Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 154.54 

831,705.06  Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 342,680.32 

52,239.67  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund,    .  .  48,167.68 
5,145.65  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.Bandall 

Fund, 5,256.85 

68,484.87  J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall 

Construction  Fund, 20,610.79 

25,079.86  Gift*  for  Phillips  Brooks  House,  .  20,504.04 

65,635.95  John  Parker  Fellowships, 55,564.64 

12,107.05  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, .  12,412.76 

11,058.70  Harris  Fellowship, 10,816.31 

10,649.74  John  Thornton Kirkland Fellow s'p,  10,863.57 

$2,446,838.28    .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .  .   .$2,118,365.13 
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Principal, 

An*.  1,  1896.  Principal,  July  81, 1809. 

$2,446,833.23    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .  .  18,118,865.13 

11,289.04  James  Walker  Fellowship,  .   .   .  11,807.21 

82,563.09  Bogers  Fellowships, 82,182.73 

11,227.81  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  11,292.63 

10,549.88  Osias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellows*p,  10,549.88 

21,288.58  Whiting  Fellowships, 21,465.75 

11,110.44  H.  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Fellows'p,  11,170.39 

11.534.84  John  Tyndall  Scholarship,    .   .   .  11,563.75 
5,045.54  Francis  H.  Commings  Scholars'p,  5,277.15 

17,526.04  William  Hilton  Scholarships,  .   .  17,745.48 

89,279.61  Joseph  Bveleth  Fund, 89,255.90 

1,578.10  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund,  .  .  1,610.30 

Edward  Austin  Fond, 429,876.87 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer 

Fund, 6,034.42 

Calvin  Ellis  Aid  Fund, 45,019.10 

5,515.16  Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memo- 
rial Fund,    6,768.80 

6,761.47  George  B.  Bonier  Prize  Fund,  .   .  7,065.97 

2,869.18  Sumner  Prize  Fund, 8,000.87 

2,368.58  John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,   .   .  2,377.32 

8.475.83  Robert  TST.  Toppan  Prize  Fund,  .  8,485.38 
1,261.91  James  GordonBennett  Prize  F*d,  1,279.84 

100.00  Dante  Prizes  (balance), 100.00 

8,974.10  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,  9,386.01 

5,477.64  Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 5,437.68 

20,000.00  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures,  20,508.43 

6.665.84  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection,   ....  6,266.84 
212.05      "      "        »       Library, 61.57 

Gifts  for  Collections  for  a  Germanic  «. 

Museum 1,728.64  $2,839,182.54 

COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship, $27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston    u                   28,337.40 

21,619.50  Eliot            "                   21,619.50 

10,000.00  Eliot            "(Jon.  Phillips' gift),  10,000.00 

8,500.01  Erving        "                    3,500.01 

35,990.99  Fisher         "                   35,990.99 

20.509.85  Asa  Gray  "                 21,451.26 

20,217.08  Hersey       "                  20,217.08 

21.744.18  Hersey      "  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  21,744.18 
8,747.83  Hollis          "  (Mathematics),  .   .   .  3,747.33 

84,517.60  Hollis          "  (Divinity), 84,517.60 

43,062.98  McLean     "                   43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins     "                21,000.00 

25.020.19  Flnmmer  "               25,020.19 

$3,000,521.66    .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $817,957.11  $2,839,182.54 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1808. 

$8,000,521.66 
62,500.00 


56,441.25 

23,139.83 
190,276.57 

16,240.88 

15,796.97 

150,252.54 

8,191.62 

31,500.00 
1,050.00 
7,454.18 

13,804.07 
6,230.00 
2,519.78 
842.75 
8,551.72 
1,574.95 
5,368.58 
5,734.01 

12,509.35 
1,833.37 
111,881.88 
1,701.84 
8,689.16 
5,018.22 

81,669.06 
6,121.30 
7,910.41 
8,080.28 
6,190.90 
4,291.63 
8,478.48 
4,674.68 
4,085.01 
4,934.90 

10,000.00 
4,516.61 

11,326.09 
600.00 
5,500.03 
4,764.49 
6,537.78 
2,057.77 
6,070.61 

10,874.49 

$8,861,809.20 


Principal,  July  81,  1890. 

.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $317,957.11  $2,839,182,54 

Pope  Professorship, 52,500.00 

Prof essorship  of  Hygiene 169,419.97 

Btunford  Professorship, 56,441.25 

Smith                "                ....  23,139.88 

Qurney  Fund, 193,010.28 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  ....  16,240.88 

Lee  Fund  for  Reading, 15,796.97 

Class  Subscription  Fund,    .  .  .  150,252.64 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  8,238.13 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund,  ....  81,500.00 

John  A.  Blanohard  "      ....  1,060.00 

John  W.P.Abbot     "      ....  7,796.82 

Daniel  H.  Pierce      "      ....  13,867.48 

Daniel  Austin           "      ....  6,230.00 

Schol.ft  Benef .  money  returned  (bal.),  2,928.81 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, 848.46 

Abbot  Scholarship, 8,664.76 

Alford           "          1,647.24 

Bartlett        "         5,865.02 

Bassett         "         5,667.20 

Bigelow         «           12,583.51 

Borden         "         1,917.50 

Bowditoh      "          111,683.90 

Bright            "           (balance),     .  1,956.00 

Browne         u         8,708.49 

Morey  WiUardBuokminster  Sch.,    6,048.65 

Burr  Scholarship, 81,856.01 

BuluffS.  Choate  Scholarship,  .   .  6,102.25 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship,    .   .  .  7,973.48 

"         1814          "              ...  8,188.81 

"        1815         "(Klrkland),  6,275.07 

"         1817          "              ...  4,838.63 

"        1828          "              ...  8,488.12 

"        1835          u              ...  4,689.26 

"         1841          "               ...  4,072.56 

"       1852         u(Dana),  .  .  4,961.41 

"        1856          "              ...  10,000.00 

u        1867          "              ...  4,578.94 

Crownlnshield      u             ...  11,445.95 

W.H.Cudworth    »      (balance),  600.00 

George  &  Martha  Derby  Sch.,  5,585.82 

Julius  Dexter  Scholarship,    .   .   .  4,783.26 

W.S.Eliot               "             ...  5,458.63 

Fall  Hirer                    "             ...  2,072.23 

Farrar                    "           ...  6,099.27 

Biohard  Augustine  Qambrill 

Scholarship, 10,978,60 

.  .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .  .  .  $1,848,287.45  $2,839,182.64 
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Principal, 

Aug.  lt  189*.  Principal  July  81,  1899. 

18,861,809.20    .  .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,848,267.45  $2,889,182.54 

6,000.00  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  8ch.,  7,000.00 

4,029.88  Benjamin  D.  Greene  Scholarship,  4,064.81 

200.00  Price  Greenleaf  Sch.  (balance),  200.00 

10,254.49  EbeneserRookwoodHoarSch.,  10,825.14 

6,101.58  Levina  Hoar  Scholarship, .  .  .  .  6,181.66 

12,846.61  HodgOB                      "            ....  12,718.84 

5,892.00  Hollifl                        "           ....  5,962.44 

66.66  G.  E.  IfOWOll          "            ....  10,069.50 

4,522.00  Matthews                "      (balance),  2,874.88 

5,629.15  Merrick                  u          ....  5,754.18 

7,858.17  Moray                        "           ....  8,018.85 

5,491.24  Lady  Mowlson      u          ....  5,548.28 

5,841.11  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Sch.,  5,886.26 

4,877.28  Lucy  Osgood  Scholarship,    .   .   .  4,578.18 

6,467.02  Pennoyer               "           ...  6,292.64 

4,082.15  Perkins                    "            ...  4,119.51 

1,420.74  Wendell  Phillips  Mem'l  Scholars'p,  1,435.96 

1.260.17  Bodger  Scholarship, 1,818.00 

8,485.78  Henry  B.  Rogers  Scholarship,     .  8,898.49 

5,418.91  Edward  Russell           "           .  5,467.64 

5,810.54  Sales  Scholarship, 5,820.97 

4,423.24  Saltonstall  "             4,476.26 

5,051.86  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship,  5,083.75 

6.793.18  Mary  Saltonstall  Scholarship,  .   .  6,854.98 

8.284.43  Sever  Scholarship, 8,232.87 

10,436.13  Bewail        "            10,515.14 

48,000.58  Shattaok  "            48,108.83 

5,970.34  Blade          u            5,911.02 

4,283.02  Story          "            4,279.61 

2,170.13  StOUghton  Scholarship, 2,385.34 

Swift                    "             1,024.88 

75.428.00  Thayer                 "             75,890.15 

4,001.85  Gorham  Thomas  Scholarship, .   .  4,085.54 

7.307.84  Toppan                           "      ....  7,342.73 
24,729.88  Townsend                      "      ....  24,781.65 

4,300.98  Waloott                          "      ....  4,365.06 

Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholars'p,  8,091 .80 

Jacob  Wendell  Scholarship,     .   .  5,143.44 

11,016.77  Whiting                          "      ....  11,122.45 

1,833.34  Exhibitions, 1,333.34 

1,959.70  Palfrey  Exhibition, 1,969.66 

10.478.01  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,   .  .  10,483.95 

1.945.44  Robert  Keyne  Fund, .  .  (1659)  1,945.44 

1.245.85  William  Brattle  "  .  .  (1717)  1,254.45 
350.05  Henry  Gibbs  "  .  .  (1722)  866.12 
886.70  Ephraim  Flynt  "  .  .  (1723)  852.17 
780.94  Thomas  Danforth  Fund,  (1724)  816.79 

$4,202,892.84    .  •  Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .  .  $1,709,920.05  $2,839,182.54 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1808. 

$4,202,892.84 

163.98 

585.71 

210.84 

812.85 

117.12 

156.20 

487.35 

281.13 

767.76 

1,200.00 

2,818.90 

11,155.10 

5,448.73 

10,584.61 

101,697.02 

4.247,56 

5,496.65 

3,855.87 

14,598.93 

1,049.26 

1,603.10 

907.91 

50,000.00 

1,033.57 
15,309.17 

7,080.15 
89,780.00 
66,382.31 
23,937.93 

75,000.00 

10,159.76 

1,079.56 

11,014.65 

5,980.48 

7,798.67 

4,277.85 


8,398.44 
1,770.69 

$4,694,041.14 


Principal,  July  81,  1809. 

.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1,709,920.05  $2,839,182.54 
Anne  Mills       Fund,         (1725)  171.51 

Thomas  Fitoh     "  (1737)  612.61 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  Fund,  (1737)  220.52 
JohnEllery  "    (1738)      326.67 

Henry  Flynt  "    (1760)      122.49 

Joseph  Sewall  "    (1765)      163.36 

Nathaniel  Appleton  "  (1772)  457.41 
Edward  Holy oke  "     (1743)      294.08 

Mary  Lindall  "     (1812)      803.00 

Samuel  Ward  Fund, 1,225.00 

John  Glover        "     2,425.34 

Quinoy  Tufts       u     11,155.10 

Day  "     5,448.78 

Munroe  "     10,534.61 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Fund,  ....  8,028.69 
Unknown  Memorial  Fund,  .  .  .  .  100,984.05 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund,  4,283.54 
Price  Oreenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .  5,707.65 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  .   .  8,777.31 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  14,979.02 
Coolidge  Debating  Prizes,  ....  5,076.52 

Sales  Prize, 1,052.41 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs "  (bal.),  1,639.79 

Chauncey  Wright  Fund, ....  949.59 

Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund,  .  .  50,000.00 
Fund  for  Religious  Services,  ....  1,033.57 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 15,404.88 

Classical  Publ.F'dof  Classof  1866,  7,105.12 
Botanic  Department  Fund,  ....  39,780.00 
IiOWell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,         66,382.31 

Herbarium  Fund, 20,155.91 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  .  .  .  31,283.14 
Physical  Laboratory  Endowment,  .  .  75,000.00 
Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, .  10,067.88 
Elizabeth  Torrey  Bequest, .  .  .  l, 125.67 
Francis  James  Child  Mem.  Fund,  11,015.62 
Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund,  ....  5,978.17 
Joseph  Lovering  "  ....  8,109.40 
Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance) ,  1,950.35 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, .  4,361.87 
Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund,  .  .  .  15,283.53 
Henry  C.  Warren  *«  ...  110,960.82 
Josiah  Stiokney  "     ...        12,252.45 

Architecture    Building    Endowment 

Fund, 100,882.48 

Gifts  for  Sanskrit  Department,  .   .   .  8,280.12 

Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances) ,  1 ,300.01 

.  .  Amounts  carried  forward,   •  .  .  $2,477,566.75  $2,839,182.54 
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Aag.  hut*.  Principal,  July  81,  18M. 

$4,694,041.14    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .  .  $8,477,566.75  $2,889,182.54 

238.03  Gifts  for  Classical  Library  (balance),  862.26 

21.64        "        Historical    "               "  898.25 
7,000.00  Gift  for  greenhouses  at  the  Botanic 

Garden, 

Gift  for  cases  and  catalogues  at  the 

Botanic  Garden, 8,500.00 

8,850.00  Gifts  for  College  Salaries, 2,150.00    2,488,972.26 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

100,000.00  Ebon  Wright  Fund, $100,000.00 

25,966.38  Confltantillfl        "        26,022.88 

500.00  Jarvifl                    "        500.00 

11,925.34  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,  ....  11,925.34 

10,516.27  Subscription  for  Library  (1859),   .   .  10,613.50 

2,108.20  Bowditoh  Fund, 2,138.30 

28.00  Bright  Fund  (balance), 131.56 

27,710.85  Edwin  Conant  Fund, 27,727.83 

5,267.54  Denny                    u         5,333.49 

6,253.74  Farrar                   "         5,279.94 

8,126.85  Haven                      "         8,149.47 

10,015.36  Hayes                 "        10,150.80 

5.252.57  Hayward              "         5,294.92 

2.371.12  HolliS                        "          2,375.69 

2.138.13  Homer                     u          2,164.44 

5,276.72  Lane                          "          5,293.34 

24,654.52  Lowell                      u          25,075.92 

60,122.38  Minot                       "          60,638.85 

7,101.38  Lucy  Osgood        "         7,196.74 

6,988.36  Mary  Osgood      "        7,076.27 

8,967.16  Sales                         u          4,007.69 

6.331.58  Salisbury             "        5,360.19 

20,048.54  Sever                      u         20,122.98 

8,960.50  Shapleigh              u         3,992.40 

87,898.22  Stunner                  "         87,565.89 

Kenneth    Hatheson     Taylor 

Fund, 5,037.53 

6,067.15  Tucker                  u         5,149.38 

6,265.68  Ward                        "          5,334.35 

15,822.20  Walker                     "          15,895.19 

812.80  Waterston  Gift  (balance),  .   .   .   .  282.17 

10,047.52  J.  Huntington  Woleott  Fund,  .  10,159.24 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge  Gift,    .  2,063.40 

646.91  Sundry  Gifts,  etc.  (unexpended  bals.),  615.09       433,674.28 

$6,129,232.78    .  .  Amounts  carried  forward, $5,756,829.08 
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Principal* 

Aug.  1,  1808.  Principal,  July  Sl,18». 

$5,129,232.78    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $6,766,829.08 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

28.424.89  Divinity  School  (balance), $28,688.58 

87,583.74  Bussey  Professorship, 37,583.74 

16,015.81  Parkman        «           16,015.81 

6,008.48  Hancock         **             6,008.48 

52,845 .78  Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical 

History, 62,845.78 

40,427.07  Frothingham  Professorship,  •   .   .  42,282.67 

20,280.38  Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.38 

9,184.69  Henry  Lienow  Fund, 9,184.69 

5,250.00  Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund,  .  .  .  5,250.00 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward          "      .  .  .  2,100.00 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar               *•      ...  1,050.00 

1,050.00  Abraham  W.  Fuller    "      ...  1,050.00 

1,050.00  Caroline  Merriam       u      ...  1,050.00 

7,875.00  Joseph  Baker              "      ...  7,875.00 

40,000.00  Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York 

Endowment, 40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,   ....  10,000.00 

17,000.00  Oliver  Ames            "      ....  I7,ooo.oo 

1,000.00  Abby  Crooker  Richmond  Fond,  1,000.00 

71,427.02  New  Endowment  (1879), 71,427.02 

1,000.00  John  L.  Bussell  Fund, 1,000.00 

10,000.00  William  B.  Spooner  Fund, .  .  .  10,000.00 

5,000.00  Edwin  Conant             u      ...  5,000.00 

911.34  Lewis  Grould                  u       ...  911.34 

2,177.95  Joshua  Clapp                  "       ...  2,177.95 

525.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  "      ...  525.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer               "     ...  1,000.00 

890.00  Daniel  Austin             "      ...  890.00 

5,000.00  Haven                         "     ...  5,ooo.oo 

605.30  Louisa  J.  Hall             "      ...  682.24 

8,238.78  Buflhton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund,  8,372.58 

1,886.74  John  W.  Quinby   "      1,973.35 

14.378.90  Jackson  Foundation, 14,452.24 

5,223.76  Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  .   .  .  5,268.54 

2,609.78  George  Chapman     u         ...  2,629.53 

4,335.26  Joshua  Clapp              u           ...  4,354.24 

4,991.14  J.  Henry  Kendall    "         ...  5,020.28 

8,360.48  Nancy  Kendall        "         ...  8,374.70 

13.042.91  Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund,  .  .  .  18,001.68 
1,050.00  William  Pomroy        u       ...  1,050.00 

8,994.08  Beneficiary  money  returned,  ....  4,320.75       456,591.27 

$5,582,526.41    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $6,218,420.85 


Prindpsl. 
ng.  1,  1996. 


Aug. 


$5,582,626.41 


70,111.27 
15,750.00 
28,979.82 
8,840.81 
94,994.97 
65,598.88 

47,021.25 

100,000.00 

1,587.48 
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Prladpsl,  Jnlf  a,  MM. 
.  .  Amounts  brought  forward, $6,218,420.86 

LAW  8CHOOL  FUNDS. 

Law  School  (balance), $97,805.88 

Dane  Professorship, 15,750.00 

Bussey        "            23,979.82 

Boyall         "           8,340.81 

Weld             "             94,994.97 

Bemifl            «             65,604.10 

James  Barr  Ames  Prise  Fnnd, .  8,270.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 47,021.25 

Law  School  Library  Fund, 100,000.00 

Scholarship  money  returned,  ....  1,660.32       457,926.65 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


40,805.78  Professorship  of  Engineering, 
61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, 
50,875.00  James  Lawrence      " 
30,686.85  John  B.  Barxinger    " 
25,000.00  Arthur  Botch  " 

5,500.00  George  A.  Gardner  u 
6,018.22  Edith  Botch  " 

10,274.16  Hennen  Jennings  Scholarship, 

Stuart    Wadfworth    Wheeler 
Fund, 


$40,805.78 
61,536.48 
50,375.00 
80,686.85 
25,000.00 
5,548.80 

10,845.74 

5,018.44       229,816.49 


MU8EUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUND8. 

14,689.36  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal.),  $23,193.04 

50,000.00  Gray  Fnnd  for  Zoological  Museum,         50,000.00 

297,933.10  Agassis  Memorial  Fund,  >     .   .   .  297,933.10 

7,594.01  Teachers'  and  Pupils'    "      )     .   .   .  7,594.01 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund, 117,469.34 

7,740.66  Humboldt  "      7,740.66 

Henry  I*.  Pierce  Fund 100,000.00 

5,488.81  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Sen., .  .         5,485.58 

109,000.65  StUTgifl  Hooper  Fund, 107,793.29 


717,208.97 


PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY  FUNDS. 

729.46  Peabody  Museum  (balance), .   .  . 

47,403.92  Peabody  Professor  Fund $47,504.46 

47,335.10  Peabody  Collection    "        ....  47,835.10 

28,355.56  Peabody  Building       "        ....  28,855.56 
10,248.49  Huntington  Frothinghairt  Wol- 

OOtt  Fund, 10,059.00 


16,963,085.24  .  •  Amounts  carried  forward, . 


$188,264.12  $7,617,872.46 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1806.  Principal,  July  81, 1800. 


$6,983,035.24    .  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $188,254.12  $7,617,872.46 
Henry   C.  Warren   Exploration 

Fund, 10,189.02 

80,122.11  Thaw  Fellowship  Fund, 80,158.79 

11,030.70  Hemenway  Fellowship  Fund,    .   .  11,137.02 

5,247.78  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship,  5,222.00       189,955.95 

MEDICAL  8CHOOL  FUNDS. 

73.756.32  Medical  School  (balance), $55,481.26 

19,192.65  Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

17,129.20  Geo.  C.  Bhattuok  "      17,129.20 

100,252.40  George  Pabyan    "      100,593.99 

52.900.33  William  O.Moseley  Fund,  .  .  .  52,900.83 
2,011.39  JohnB.  feBuokminster  Brown 

Professorship, 17,780.96 

18,554.84  Warren  F'd  for  Anatom'l  Museum,  13,547.81 

8,369.45  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  8,480.84 

8,448.41  Boylston      "      "         "      Books,  8,857.24 

1,400.97  Medical  Library  Fund, 1,465.2* 

2,000.00  Quinoy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,    .  .  2,000.00 

25,512.68  Edward  M.  Barringer  "       .  .  25,512.6* 

15,765.11  Mary  W.  Swett             "       .  .  15,765.11 

20,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett         "      .  .  20,000.00 

1,886.08  Samuel  E.  Fits              "       .  .  1,836.08 

6,074.95  J.  IngersollBowditoh  "       »  .  6,000.00 

9,335.94  Br.  Buppaner  Fund, 9,335.94 

82,540.57  Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  32,784.20 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund, 242,337.01 

Edward  Austin  Fund  (Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory), 8,597.53 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund, .  92,276.76 

5,000.00  Surgical  Laboratory  Fund, 6,439.05 

88,750.00  New  Subscription  Fund  (1888),     .   .  88,750.00 
145.82  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 5.82 

5,672.07  D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,    .  .  5,682.41 

6,157.66  C.  M.  Jones                  "              .   .  6,190.37 

6,183.30  Isaac  Sweetser  "  .  .  6,217.10 
4,122.64  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholars'p,  4,211.89 
5,116.49  Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  "  5,151.31 
5,369.37  Charles  B.  Porter  "  6,415.81 
John  Thompson  Taylor  Scholar- 
ship,       6,076.52 

5,180.94  Edward  Wigglesworth  Scholarship,    5,246.45 
5,239.36  Geo.  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,254.83 

5,205.20  John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,  5,219.11 


$7,521,609.97    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .    $840,235.04  $7,807,828.41 
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Principal, 
ug.  1, 1 M*. 


Aug.l, 


Principal,  July  SI,  18W. 


$7,621,609.97    .  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .  . 

.     $840,285.04  $7,807,828.41 

5,486.20  Chas.  Eliot  Ware  memorial  Fel- 

lowship,   

6,513.01 

6,614.52  William  H.  Thorndike  Prize  F'd,          5,672.25 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine,  . 

2,007.67 

1,592.84  Gifts  for  Pathological  Dep't  Library,          4,644.67 

"        Departments, 

842.96 

858,915.60 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

22,699.74  Dental  School  (balance),    .... 

.       $28,897.36 

15,255.85  Dental  School  Endowment,     .   .   . 

25,255.85 

16,009.54  Gifts  for  Building, 

16,790.14 

70,448.85 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

1,191.56  Observatory  (balance), 

110,298.88  Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  .  . 

.     $110,293.88 

21,000.00  James  Hayward          "      .  . 

21,000.00 

88,805.53  David  Bears                "      .  . 

84,069.91 

10,229.98  Josiah  Quinoy             "      .  . 

10,699.48 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris         "      .  . 

2,000.00 

6,000.00  Thomas  Q.  Appleton  Fund,  . 

5,000.00 

18,880.00  Augustas  Story              " 

18,380.00 

60,000.00  Observatory  Endowment  (1882),   . 

50,000.00 

278,557.86  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund,  .  . 

.       273,557.86 

60,000.00  Paine  Professorship, 

60,000.00 

206,621.45  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .  .  . 

.       204,706.71 

45,000.00  Haven  Fund, 

45,000.00 

94.66  Bruce  Gift  (balance), 

94.66 

2,500.00  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund, . 

2,500.00 

1,524.48  Draper  Memorial  (balance),  . 

2,028.70 

624,881.20 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION 

FUNDS. 

15,195.68  Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .   . 

.       $17,627.99 

8,946.38  Woodland  Hill  Fund, 

12,250.14 

29,878.13 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  ] 

FUNDS. 

888.20  Arnold  Arboretum  (balance),    . 

157,852.15  James  Arnold  Fund, 

.     $158,214.42 

1,287.24  Arboretum  Construction  Gifts,  .   . 

15,270.65 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,     .  .   . 

13,500.00 

20,655.50  William  !••  Bradley  Fund,   . 

21,424.77 

208,409.84 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

892,709.18  Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  £  to 
Bussey  Institution,  J  to  Law  Sch'l, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School),  ....     $392,709.18 
50,000.00  Bright  Legacy, 50,000.00 


$9,055,876.74    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


$442,709.18  $9,799,806.63 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1898. 

19,055,876.74    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 

44,257.03  Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 

42,000.00  James  Savage  u 

8,171.50  John  Foster  " 

29,939.38  Henry  Harris  " 

2,000.00  John  L.  Russell  " 

16,828.61  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

81,759.16  John  Witt  Randall  Fund, 

15,191.19  William  M.  Friohard  Fund, 

1,208.74  Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund,  . 

6,517.97  Gospel  Church  u     . 

1,080.00  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834,    .   .   . 

6,584.85  "         "         "         1844,    .   .   . 

"         "         1861,    .   .   . 

"         "         "         1851  (anon.), 

3,725.00  «         "         "         1863,    .   .   . 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  Class  of  1868, 

719,868.81  Price  Greenleaf  Fund, 

.   5,346.87  O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship, 

5,718.68  Lewis  and  Harriet Hayden  Sch., 

5.085.71  Anonymous  Annuity  Fund, 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Building  Fund, 

Gift  for  New  Boat  House, 

Stillman  Infirmary  Gift,  ..... 
Semitic  Building  Gifts, 

14,579.35  Gifts  for  the  Improvement  of  The 

Soldier's  Field, 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory 
(Veterinary  School), 

78,068.21  Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund,    .  . 

33,002.38  Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, 

87,633.45  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments,   

1.841.72  Sundry  Balances, 


Principal,  July  81,1800. 

$442,709.18  $9,799,806.58 
45,558.64 
42,000.00 

3,171.50 
29,939.38 

2,000.00 
16,453.01 
32,288.75 
15,338.45 

1,264.23 

5,771.25 

1,120.00 

6,644.35 
509.78 
501.93 

3,725.00 

8,475.32 
719,091.31 

5,385.64 

5,767.15 

5,119.16 

176,675.06 

20,028.49 

46,714.62 

16,291.95 

8,913.50 

5,064.11 
77,667.71 
49,849.10 


157,572.36 


1,946,510.83 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 


16,451.05  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for   the 

conversion  of  the  Indians,  .... 

4,774.77  Sarah   Winslew   Fund   for  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at   Tyngs- 

horough,  Mass., •  •  . 


$16,356.83 


4,784.37         21,141.20 


$10,280,960.12 


$11,767,458.66 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31  >  1899. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  81, 1899, 

as  before  stated, $11,767,458.56 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 1898, 

as  before  stated, 10,280,960.12 


Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of .  .  . 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones, 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  . 

Credit  balances  created, 

Gain  from  change  of  investments, 


$1,586,498.44 


$1,888,460.77 

18,517.42 

874,759.58 

80,075.91 

$1,851,818.68 


Deduct  from  this  amount 


Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 
and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  $248,488.18 
Loss  from  change  of  investment,  ....    10,914.00 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 15,614.16 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of 
expenditures  over  income  in  College, 
Library,  and  University  accounts,    .    45,848.95 


815,815.24  $1,586,498.44 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above, 
Less  decrease  as  above, 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds 
and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
count, as  is  also  shown  in  the  following  table,  • 


$468,852.91 
815,815.24 


$158,087.67 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate 
nse)  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVER8ITY. 

Henry  L.  Fieroe  Fund, $2,024.87 

President's  Fund, 180.26 

Thomas  Cotton  Fond, .80 

Retiring  Allowance  Fond, 10,975.26 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall  Fund, 111.20 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 805.71 

John  Thornton  Xirkland  Fellowship, 218.83 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 18.17 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 65.82 

Whiting  Fellowships, 177.17 

H.  B.  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship, 59.95 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 29.41 

Francis  H.  Cummings  Scholarship, 231.61 

William  Hilton  Scholarships, 219.44 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund, 37.20 

Balph  Hamilton  Bhepard  Memorial  Fund, 253.14 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 804.50 

Sumner                      "       "      181.69 

John  O.  Sargent       "       "      8.74 

Robert  M*.  Toppan  "       "      9.55 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  Fund, 17.93 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fnnd, 411.91 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures, 508.43  $16,245.09 

COLLEGE. 

Asa  Gray  Professorship  of  Systematic  Botany, $941.41 

Gumey  Fund, 2,738.71 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 46.51 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund, 842.14 

Daniel  H.  Fieroe        u      63.86 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance),  .  .  404.03 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, .71 

Abbot  Scholarship, 18.04 

Alford          "             72.29 

Bigelow      "           74.16 

Borden       "          84.18 

Bright         "            (balance), 254.16 

Browne      "           19.83 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster  Scholarship, 80.88 

Burr  Scholarship, 186.95 

Glass  of  1802  Scholarship, 63.07 

«         1814           "            58.03 


Amounts  carried  forward, $5,887.86  $16,245.09 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  81,  1899. 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  orer  income  received  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVER8ITY. 

Henry   L.  Fierce  Bequest  (transferred   to  other 

accounts), $275,000.00 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund, 4,071.99 

J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randan  Construction  Fund,  47,874.08 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 4,575.81 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 71.81 

Harris                   "           242.89 

Rogers                  "           880.86 

Joseph  Bveleth  Fund, 28.71 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 89.96 

Gifts  for  Sjmitic  Collection, 899.00 

"          "        Library, 150.48  $882,828.59 

COLLEGE. 

Bartlett  Scholarship, $8.56 

Bassett        "           66.81 

Bowditoh     "             197.98 

Bulnff  8.  Choate  Scholarship, 19.05 

Class  of  1828                  "           40.86 

"         1841                   "             12.45 

W.  8.  Eliot  "  79.15 

Matthews  Scholarship  (balance), 2,147.62 

Pennoyer  Scholarship, 174.88 

Henry  B.  Bogers  Scholarship, 42.29 

Sever                           "          1.56 

Blade                            "          59.82 

Story                           "          8.41 

Unknown  Memorial  Fund, 712.97 

Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocution, 78.06 

Herbarium  Fund, 8.782.02 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 91.88 

Cyrus  M.  Warren              "      7.31 

8undry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances), 470.68 

Gifts  for  Sanskrit  Department, 118.32 

Gifts  for  College  Salaries, 1,700.00       9,809.18 

LIBRARY. 
Waterston  Gift  (balance), 80.68 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Abner  W.  Bnttriok  Fund, 41.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $342,709.78 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

DECREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $6,887.86  $16,245.09 


Glass  of  1815  Scholarshi 
t.         1817           <i 

"        1835          " 
"        1862          " 
"        1867          " 
Crowninflhield       " 
George  and  Martha  De 
Julius  Dexter  Scholars!] 
Fall  River                    " 
Farrar                     " 
Richard  Augustine  Ga 
Benjamin  D.  Greene  £ 
Ebeneser  Bookwood  I 
Levina  Hoar  Scholarshi] 
Hodges                 " 
Hollis                    u 
G.  E.  Lowell        " 
Merrick                 " 
Morey                   " 
Lady  Mowlson     " 
Howard  Gardner  Wioh 
Lucy  Osgood  Scholarshi 
Perkins                 " 
Wendell  Phillips  Memc 

p,  (Kirkland),    .... 

.  .  84.17 
.   .         47.00 

.   .         14.58 

(Dana), 

.  .  26.51 
.   .         57.88 

.   .       119.86 

rby  Scholarship,  .... 

ID.  ....•■•••«. 

.  .  85.79 
.   .         18.77 

*Mr1  ••••••••••• 

.   .         14.46 

.   .         28.66 

inbrill  Scholarship,     .  . 
cholarship,   .♦,,--. 

.  .  99.11 
.   .         84.98 

[oar  Scholarship,  .... 
>.     ..■■••••... 

.  .  70.65 
.   .         80.08 

/,     ■•■■••...•. 

.   .       866.78 

.   .         70.44 

.   .           2.84 

.   .       125.08 

.   .       160.68 

.   .         52.04 

Ols  Scholarship,     .... 

.  .  45.15 
.   .       200.90 

F» 

.   .         87.86 

trial  Scholarship,     .... 

.   .         15.22 

.   .         57.88 

li!rt\imi*ff  DtthhaII  Rchola**hin. 

.   .         48.78 

Sales                             ' 
Saltonstall                    * 
Leverett  Saltonstall   * 
Mary  Saltonstall         ' 
Bewail                          l 
Shattuok                      i 
Stoughton                     ' 
Thayer                         * 
Gorham  Thomas          * 
Toppan                         * 
Townsend                     ( 
Waloott                        4 
Whiting                         4 

"Pnlftwtr  Exhibition.   .    .    . 

i             10.48 

i             58.02 

t             81.89 

4             61.80 

i             79.01 

i             .   .    .   .    ; 108.25 

«              215.21 

i             462.15 

i             1   .    .         88.69 

*             85.89 

*             61.77 

i             64.08 

i             105.68 

.   .           9.96 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  I 
William  Brattle 
Henry  Gibbs 
Ephraim  Flynt 

<*und. ....* 

.   .           5.94 

a                                 .  . 

.   .           8.60 

u 

.   .         16.07 

<t 

.   .         15.47 

Amounts  carried  forward, $8,665.67  $16,245.4 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  51,  1899.     (Continued.) 

DBOBBA8B. 

Amount  brought  forward, $842,709.78 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
Sturgis  Hooper  Fund, 1,807.86 

FEABODY  MU8EUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund,  .  .  .      $189.49 

Robert  O.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 85.78         215.87 

MEDICAL  8CHOOL. 

Medical  School  (balance), $18,275.06 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 7.08 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 91.17 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 74.95 

John  Foster  income  for  Medical  Students  (balance),        140.00     18,588.21 

OBSERVATORY. 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 1,914.74 

OTHER  FUND8  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, $875.60 

Gifts  for  the  Improvement  of  Soldier's  Field, 5,665.85 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  Fund, 400.50       6,441.95 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSE8  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund, 94.22 

$871,171.48 
Sundry  balances  used  up. 

Gift  for  greenhouses  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  ....  $7,000.00 

Edith  Botoh  Fund, 5,018.22 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (balance) 729.46 

Observatory  (balance), 1,191.56 

Arnold  Arboretum  (balance), 888.20 

Sundry  Balances, 1,841.72      15,614.16 

Loss  from  change  of  Investments. 

Price  Qreenleaf  Fund, 10,914.00 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account  by  excess  of  expenditures  over  income, 

in  College,  Library,  and  University  Accounts, 45,848.96 

Amount  carried  forward, $448,048.59 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

JLhuttKAFTB. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $8,665.67  $16,245.09 

Thomas  Danforth      Fund, 35.85 

Anne  Mills                    "      7.58 

Thomas  Fitch               "      26.90 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  "      9.68 

John  Ellery                   "       14.82 

Henry  Flynt  Fund, 5.37 

Joseph  Sewall  u     7.16 

Nathaniel  Appleton  Fond, 20.06 

Edward  Holyoke          "       12.90 

Mary  Lindall                 «       85.25 

Samuel  Ward                "      25.00 

John  Glover                  "      106.44 

Br.  A.  P.  Peabody  Memorial  Fund, 85.98 

Price  Qreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 211.00 

Bowdoin  Frizes  for  Dissertations, 880.09 

Sales  Prize, 8.15 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Detain  "  (balance), 86.69 

John  E.  Thayer  Fond, 95.66 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Glass  of  1856, .  .  .  24.97 

Elizabeth  Torrey  Bequest, 46.11 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund, .97 

Joseph  Iiovering  Fund, 810.78 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 84.02 

Gifts  for  Classical  Library  (balance), 129.23 

Gifts  for  Historical  Library  (balance) 371.61 

Chaunoey  Wright  Fund, 41.68   10,744.02 

LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, $56.50 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859) 97.28 

Bowditoh  Fund, 80.10 

Bright  Fund  (balance) 108.56 

Edwin  Conant  Fund, 16.48 

Denny  Fund, 65.95 

Farrar      " 26.20 

Haven      "       22.62 

Hayes      "       185.44 

Hayward"       42.85 

Hollis       "       4.57 

Homer     "       26.31 

Lane         "       16.62 

Lowell     " 421.40 

Minot       "       516.47 

Lucy  Osgood  Fund, 95.86 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,677.16  $26,989.11 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  AZ, 1899.    (Continued.) 

DBOBBASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $448,048.1 


Amount  carried  forward, 9448,048.69 
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Statement  showing  Change*  in  the  Different  Funds 

IHOBEASB. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $1,077.16   $26,989.11 

Mary  Osgood  Fund, 87.91 

Sales                  "     40.58 

Salisbury           "      28.61 

Sever                  "      79.44 

Shapleigh            "      81.90 

Sumner              «     167.67 

Tucker               "     82.28 

Ward                  "     68.67 

Walker              "      72.99 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund, 111.72 

Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balance*), 68.18       2,517.01 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Divinity  School  (balance), $214.19 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  ....  500.00 

Prothingham  Professorship, 1,855.60 

John  W.  Quinby  Fund, 86.61 

Louisa  J.  Hall        "      26.94 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund, 188.75 

Jackson  Foundation, 78.84 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarship, 89.78 

George  Chapman    "           19.60 

Joshua  Clapp          "        18.98 

J.  Henry  Kendall  "        29.09 

Nancy  Kendall       "         14.22 

Beneficiary  Money  Returned, 826.67       8,888.97 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Law  School  (balance), $27,194.11 

Bemis  Professorship, 10.72 

Scholarship  money  returned, 72.84     27,277.67 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, $48.80 

Hennen  Jennings  Scholarship, 71.58        119.88 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (balance), $8,558.68 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 1.72       6,555.40 

Amount  carried  forward, $68,798.04 
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and  balances  during  ike  year  ending  July  31, 1899.    (Continued.) 

DX0BBA8B. 

Amount  brought  forward, $448,048.5 


Amount  carried  forward, $448,048.59 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INOBBASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, , .     $68,798.04 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Peabody  Professor  Fond, $100.54 

Thaw  Fund, 81.68 

Hemenway  Fellowship, 106.82         288.54 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

George  Fabyan  Fund, $841.59 

John  B.  and  Buekminster  Brown  Professorship,  416.45 

Boylflton  Fond  for  Medical  Prices, 110.89 

Medical  Library  Fund, 64.81 

Surgical  Laboratory  Fund,     489.05 

Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund, 248.68 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, 10.84 

O.  M.  Jones              "          82.71 

Isaao  Sweetser         "          88.80 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship, 89.25 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder       "         84.82 

Charles  B.  Porter               "         46.44 

Edward  Wigglesworth      "         115.51 

George  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial  Fellowship,  .  15.47 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 18.91 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,    ....  26.81 

William  H.  Thomdike  Prize  Fund, 57.78 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library, 8,052.88       5,145.04 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Dental  School  (balance), $5,797.62 

Gifts  for  Building, 750.60       6,548.22 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, $764.88 

Josiah  Quinoy  Fund, 469.55 

Draper  Memorial  (balance), 604.27       1,788.20 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

Bnssey  Institution  (balance), $2,482.81 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 8,808.81     10,786.12 

Amount  carried  forward, $98,204.16 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1899.     (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, $448,048.69 


Amount  earned  forward, $448,048.59 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

XffOBEASS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 198,204.16 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

James  Arnold  Fund, $862.27 

William  la.  Bradley  Fund, 769.27 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts, 18,988.41     15,114.95 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, $1,801.61 

John  Witt  Randall       "      529.59 

William  M.  Priohard    "      147.26 

Harvard  Memorial  Society    "       55.49 

Gospel  Church              "      258.28 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1884, 40.00 

"       "     Class  of  1844 110.00 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship, 88.77 

^^Lewifl  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship, 48.47 

Anonymous  Annuity  Fund, 88.45 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, 16,846.72     19,404.64 

FUDNS  IN  TBUST  FOB  PUBPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 9.60 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Edward  Austin  Fund, $4,876.87 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer  Fund,  ....  84.42 

Calvin  Ellis  Aid  Fund, 19.10 

Swift  Scholarship, 24.88 

Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship, 91.80 

Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund, 28SM 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 8,751.80 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund, 251.76 

Jacob  Wendell  Fund, 148.44 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund, 847.14 

Henry  C.  Warren     "       2,058.55 

Josiah  Stiokney        "       252.45 

Coolidge  Debating  Prizes, 76.52 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Fund, 28.69 

Architecture  Building  Endowment  Fund, 882.48 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor      "      87.58 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund, 270.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $12,980.46  $127,788.85 
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I  and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  52,  1899.  (Continued). 

DBOBBAflB. 
Amount  brought  forward,  • 9448,048.59 


Amount  carried  forward, $448,048,59 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INCREASE. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $12,980.46  $127,788.85 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler  Fund, 18.44 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration  Fund, 189.02 

John  Thompson  Taylor  Scholarship,    ....         76.52 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund, 108.81 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine  Fund, 7.67 

Edward  Austin  Fund  (Bacteriological  Lab.),    .  97.58 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1861, 1.98 

"  "  1851  (anonymous),  ....  1.98 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1868 90.61      18,517.42 

• 
Credit  balances  created. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance),  ....    $1,950.85 

J.  Randolph  Ooolidge  Gift, 2,063.40 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund  (Mus.  Comp.  Zoology),   100,000.00 
Gifts  for  Departments  in  the  Medical  School,  .  .   .        842.96 

Gift  for  cases  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 8,000.00 

Edwin  F.  Atkins  Gift, 500.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Building  Fund, 176,575.06 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory  (Veterinary  School),    5,064.11 

Gift  for  New  Boat  House, 20,028.49 

Gifts  for  Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum, .  .  •      1,728.64 

Stillman  Infirmary  Fund, 46,714.62 

Semitic  Building  Fund, 16,291.95    874,759.58 

Gain  from  change  of  Investments. 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, $10,187.00 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,     ....   69,988.91     80,075.91 


Total, $596,086.26 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1899.   (Continued.) 

BXCBEASS. 

Amount  brought  forward, £448,046.59 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances  for 
the  year  ending  July  81,  1899,  excluding  gifts  for  capital 
account, 158,087.67 


Total, $596,086.26 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's 
books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income  of  every  Fund 
held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the 
specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more 
than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a 
Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — like  salaries,  for  example,  —  no 
separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular 
payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading.  A 
balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  102. 

Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 
Stock  Account, 

From  special  investment, $1,216.55 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,  from  special  investment,  2,858.75 

Israel  Munson, 722.98 

Leonard  Jarvis, 774.42 

John  C.  Gray,  from  special  investment,  ....  415.46 

George  B.  Dorr,          "           "          ....  1,927.12 

Francis  E.  Parker,     "          "          ....  1,891.41 

Stanton  Blake, 229.50 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 218.99 

Joseph  Lee,  from  special  investment, 166.19 

William  F.Weld, 

From  general  investments, $4,079.45 

"     special            "         184.84  4,264.29 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 459.00 

George  Draper, 2,224.22 

Isaac  Sweetser, 2,153.31 

George  Baxter  Hyde, 229.50 

Harvard  Ellis, 4,661.78 

John  W.  Carter, 678.75 

Theodore  Lyman, 459.00 

Henry  L.  Fierce  Residuary  Bequest  (part),    •  22,139.68 

Andrew  Bigelow, 170.88 

Gore, 944.21 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 240.97 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,    ....  2,045.56 

John  L.  Bussell 1,072.68 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 8,761.55 

Henry  Harris,  A  income, 687.10 

Beth  Turner, 229.50 

William  Ferkins, 1,377.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $57,609.80 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 157,609.80 

Income  of  the  following  funds  (continued)  :  — 

Walter  Hastings,  from  special  investment,    .  .  1,081 .96 

President's, 2,909.97 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.07 

Retiring  Allowance, 15,226.26 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, '  .  411.91 

Ingersoll  Lecture, 251.44 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures, 907.99 

William  Hayes  Fogg, 

Interest, $2,897.82 

Sales,  Ac, 46.98  2,444.75 

William  M.  Priohard, 697.26 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall, 286.20 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,553.69 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, ....  488.88 

Harris  Fellowship, 507.61 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 518.17 

Sogers  Fellowships, 1,494.64 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 655.71 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 629.41 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 615.82 

Osias  Goodwin "          "  484.20 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  509 .95 

Whiting  Fellowships, 977.17 

Bioardo  Fellowship,  Gift, 850.00 

Francis  Hathaway  Ctunmings  Scholarship, .  281.61 

William  Hilton  Scholarships, 219.44 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 72.20 

Edward  Austin, 4,876.87 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer, 84.42 

Calvin  Bills  Aid, 19.10 

Sumner  Prize, 181.69 

George  B.  Bonier  Prize, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 108.74 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize, 67.93 

Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prize, 159.55 

Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....  258.14 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1S6S, 90.61 

Semitic  Collection.    Gifts, $16,270.00 

Interest, 147.10  16,417.10 

Gifts  for  the  improvement  of  The  Soldier's  Field. 

Interest, $195.59 

Sale, 50.00  245.59  $114,486.30 

Amount  carried  forward, $114,486.30 
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Table  No.  I,  Thb  University,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $114,486.80 

For  immediate  use. 

Gift  for  unrestricted  use $150.00 

"      Expenses  in  connection  with  the  will  of 

Edward  Austin,     2,800.00 

"     Atkins  Fellowship, 2,000.00 

"     Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum,    .  .  .  1,728.64       6,178.64 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $580.69 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.48 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  &c,     ....  848.54 

"     wood, 11.50 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,400.00 

"     stable,  12  Quincy  Street 80.00 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D., 90.00       2,966.21 

$128,581.15 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising, $271.00 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 1,280.07 

Printing  Treasurer's      "         "          803.79 

Printing  other  reports, 92.53 

Stationery  and  postage, 204.41 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 125.00 

Sundries, 4.24     $2,281.04 

Office  Expenses. 

President's, 

Clerical  services, $567.87 

Other  expenses, 814.07        $881.44 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical  services, $791.20 

Other  expenses, 976.26       1,767.46 

Bursar's, 

Clerical  services, $2,849.99 

Other  expenses, 2,548.84       5,893.88 

Publication  Agent's, 

Clerical  services, $905.96 

Other  expenses 1,158.50      2,059.46 

Supt.  of  Buildings'  and  Janitor's, 96.44 

Corporation  Booms  (fuel,  rent,  Ac), 2,586.76     12,735.89 

Amount  carried  forward, $15,016.43 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Univeb8ity,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $15,016.48 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  University, $6,000.00 

"     President's  Fund, 2,779.71 

"     Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  ....            6.77  $8,786.48 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, 2,000.00 

Corresponding  Secretary, 1,850.00 

Recording  Secretary, 1,750.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Publication  Agent, 2,000.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 8,150.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,700.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00     88,886.48 

Lectures, 40.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs, $210.41 

Fuel,  lighting,  furniture,  cleaning,  &c, 295.73 

Insurance, 1,680.80       2,186.94 

General  Expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements, $428.37 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,595.52 

Labor, 4,886.83 

Fuel, 1,031.75 

Water, 838.03 

Lighting, 241.55 

Printing, 468.59 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 8,048.26 

Graduate  School  Catalogue, 275.43 

Catalogue  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Ac., 618.23 

Guide  Book, 501.63 

Stationery  and  postage, 530.49 

Advertising, 1,236.43 

Insurance, 42.00 

Taxes, 1,143.49 

Watchmen, 1,973.84 

Freight,  diplomas,  supplies,  and  sundries, 675.86 

Legal  services, 25.00 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Cleaning  portraits, 156.07 

Sidewalk  assessments, 442.83 

Amounts  carried  forward, $19,845.20    $55,579.85 
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Table  No.  I,  Thb  University  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, -  $19,845.20   $55,579.85 

Flank  walks, 85.63 

Mercantile  agency, 1,098.00 

Semitic  Building  expenses, „ 198.84 

Receptions, 1,127.50 

Repayment  of  interest, 21.85 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 

1898-99, 8,521.01     25,898.08 

Sundry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds  and  Gifts. 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

Collections  and  expenses, $6,016.74 

Salary  of  Director, 500.00  $6,516.74 

William  M.  Priohard  Fund, 550.00 

J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall  Fund,  ....  125.00 

Semitic  books  and  binding, 150.48 

Semitic  Collection, 524.15 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 4,250.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 291.40 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund, 35.00 

William  Belden  Noble  Fund, 181.98 

Expenses  connected  with  Edward  Austin's  will,  2,300.00     14,924.70 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

Atkins, $2,000.00 

Harris, 760.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 275.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00                                        j 

Morgan, 2,000.00                                    j 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 250.00 

John  Parker, 2,625.00 

Bioardo, ♦  .  .  .  .  350.00 

Bogers, 1,875.00 

Henry  Bromneld  Bogers  Memorial,   ....  450.00 

John  Tyndall, 500.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Whiting,    . 800.00 

University, 2,950.00     16,775.00 

Prizes. 

James  Gordon  Bennett, $40.00 

Bobert  N.  Toppan, 150.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00        290.00 

$112,462.58 
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Table  No.  II. 

THE   COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Infraction, $870,585.78 

Receipts  from  College  dormitories,  not  included  in 

UniTersity  Houses  and  Lands, 72,174.84  $442,700.19 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, $168.04 

Alford  (accumulating), 72.29 

Bartlett, 246.44 

Bassett, 268.19 

Bigelow, 574.16 

Samuel  A.  Borden  (accumulating), 84.18 

Bowditoh, 5,185.88 

Bright,!  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,147.50 

Browne, 169.88 

Morey  Willard  ^okminster, 280.88 

Burr, 1,458.61 

BuluiT  Sterling  Ohoate, 280.95 

Class  of  1802, 868.07 

"       1814, 141.87 

"      1815  (Kirkland), 284.17 

44       1817, 197.00 

"       1828, 159.64 

"       1885, 214.58 

44       1841, 187.55 

"      1852  (Dana), 226.51 

44       1856,  from  special  investment,  .  .  .  .  600.00 

44       1867, 207.88 

Crowninshield, 519.86 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 252.45 

Julius  Dexter, 218.77 

Orlando  W.  Doe  (part), 100.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 254.19 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part), 1,066.66 

Fall  River, 94.46 

Parrar, 278.66 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrill, 499.11 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin.    Interest,    $294.54 

Gift,  .   .        88.24  882.78 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 184.98 

Price  Greenleaf; 8,000.00 

William  Hilton  (part), 450.00 

Ebenezer  Bookwood  Hoar, 470.65 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, .  .  .   .  .  280.08 

Amounts  carried  forward, $20,404.22  $442,760.12 
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Table  No.  H,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $20,404.22  $442,760.12 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds  (continued). 

Hodges, 566.73 

Hollis, 270.44 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 480.94 

Hennen  Jennings, 471.58 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 229.50 

William  Merrick, 258.87 

Morey, 860.68 

Lady  Mowlson, 252.04 

Howard  Gardner  Kiohols, 245.15 

Luoy  Osgood  (accumulating), 200.90 

Fennoyer.    Interest, $92.76 

Annuity, 52.86  145.62 

Perkins, 7TTT  187.86 

Wendell  Phillips, 65.22 

Bodger  (accumulating), ...  % 57.88 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers, 157.71 

Edward  Russell, 248.73 

Sales, 248.77 

Saltonstall, 203.02 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 231.89 

Mary  Saltonstall, 811.80 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 148.44 

Sewall, 479.01 

Shattuck, 2,203.25 

Slade, 274.02 

Story 196.69 

StOUghton.    Interest, $40.21 

8pecial  investment,    .  .  .  .  175.00  216.21 

Swift, 24.88 

Thayer, 8,462.15 

Gorham  Thomas, 183.69 

Toppan, 835.39 

Townsend, 1,135.11 

Walcott, 197.42 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 91.80 

Jaoob  Wendell, 143.44 

Whiting, 505.68     85,489.68 

Received  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships,  $600.00 

"          "     George  Emerson  Lowell    "  200.00 
"            "     Matthews  Scholarships  (J  net  rents  of 

Hall), 2,352.38       8,152.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $481,402.08 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $481,408.08 

Income  of  other  Beneficiary  Funds. 

"Exhibition*," $61.18 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 89.96 

Bobert  Keyne, 89.28 

William  Brattle, 57.19 

Henry  Gibbs, 16.07 

Ephraim  Flynt, 15.47 

Thomas  Danforth, 85.85 

Anne  Hills 7.58 

Thomas  Pitch, 26.90 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, 9.68 

John  Ellery, 14.82 

Henry  Flynt, 5.37 

Joseph  Bewail, 7.16 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 20.06 

Edward  Holyoke, 12.90 

Mary  Lindall, 85.25 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 106.44 

Quincy  Tufts, 512.01 

Moses  Day, 250.11 

Munroe, 483.56 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 28.69 

Samuel  Ward,  from  special  investment,  ....  25.00 
Prioe  Greenleaf  Aid.    Interest,    .  .  $15,158.64 

Loans  repaid,          75.00  15,228.64 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 194.98 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 143.44 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Betorned  by  beneficiaries, 1,436.03      18,918.07 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocution,  $176.94 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,   .  .  .  670.09 
Coolidge  Debating  Prizes.    Interest,  .  .  .  $76.52 

Gift,    1  .   .   .200.00  276.52 
Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $205.69 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .  .   .        73.58  279.27 

Sales, 48.15        1,450.97 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,273.68 

Boylston    •*          1,300.67 

Eliot             "             992.31 

Amounts  carried  forward, $3,566.66  $501,766.12 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $8,566.661501,766.12 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction  {continued) . 

Eliot  Professorship  (Jon.  Phillips9  Gift), .  .   .  850.00 

Erving        "           160.65 

Fisher        "           1,651.99 

Asa  Gray  "          941.41 

Horsey        u           I  income  of  the  Fund,  .   .   .   .  556.77 

Hollis          "           (Mathematics), 171.99 

Hollis           "            (Divinity), 1,584.38 

McLean     "          1,976.59 

Perkins      "          968.90 

Plummer   "          1,148.42 

Pope             "             2,409.75 

Prof essorship  of  Hygiene, 4,801.80 

Bumford    u            2,590.64 

Smith         "           1,062.18 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 745.42 

Thos.  Lee,  for  the  Hersey  Professorship,  ....  998.05 

Thos.  Lee,  for  Reading, 725.08 

Class  Subscription, 6,896.61 

Henry  Flynt, 15.74 

Paid  Dudley 146.51 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,878.00 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,824.50 

James  Lawrence, 2,812.21 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,408.58 

Arthur  Botoh 1,147.50 

Sturgis  Hooper, 4,000.00 

Gifts  for  salaries, 1,000.00     48,029.78 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund,  .  .  $1,445.85 

"  John  A.  Blanohard      "           "      .  .  48.19 

"  Daniel  H.  Pierce          "           "      .  .  688.60 

u  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating)',     .  842.14 

ii  John  E.  Thayer   "     702.68 

44  Fund  for  Religious  Sendees, 47.46 

"  GurneyFund, 8,738.71 

"  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  Of 

1866, 824.97 

"  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,    .  .  2,295.00 

"  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 466.34 

«  Elizabeth  Torrey  Bequest, 49.57 

"  Joseph    Lovering    Fund    for    Physical 

Research, 857.98 

u  Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 274.48 


Amounts  carried  forward, $15,721.97  $549,795.85 
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Tablx  No.  n,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $15,721.97  $649,795.85 

Income  of  Chatmoey  Wright  Fund, 41.68 

"      u  George  A.  Gardner  "      251.58 

«      "  Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund,  .  501.46 

"      "  George  W.  Sawin  Fund, 196.86 

«<      "  Architecture  Building  Endowment  Fund,  .  •  882.48 

"     "  Josiah  Stiokney  Fund, 252.45 

"       "  Unknown  Memorial  Fund, 4,590.00 

«       "  Edith  Botoh  Bequest, 81.07    21,969.00 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, $8,829.00 

"      "  by  graduates, 20.00       8,849.00 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, $8,442.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 51.18 

Repayment  of  Assistant's  salary, 1,118.52       4,607.15 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $67.97 

Income  of  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund, 2,141.99 

"      "  Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund, 288.58 

Sale  of  publication*, 86.78       2,580.22 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,855.98 

"         "    Lowell  Fund, 8,046.98 

"        "  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 22.95 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 6,500.00 

"        Cases 8,000.00     15,125.86 

Gray  Herbarium. 

Income  of  Herbarium  Fund, $1,098.75 

"      "  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund, 847.14 

«      "  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 68.85 

Received  from  Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 1,602.04 

Bale  of  check  lists,  duplicate  books,  and  index  cards,  88.88 

»     publications, 188.45       8,888.56 

Classical  Department. 

Sales  of  publications, 286.90 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $500.01 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner, 838.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,883.01  $601,547.54 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $1,333.01  $601,547.54 

Sundries  {continued). 

Sale  of  hymn  books, 28.34 

"     publications, 1,133.42 

**     old  examination  papers, 306.96 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,  .   .  2,777.00 

"       Summer  Courses, $15,522.50 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .          247.52  15,770.02 

For  use  of  camp  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 13.18     21,861.98 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry, $12,007.86 

Mineralogy, 382.50 

Physics, 2,977.60 

Philosophy, .   .  145.00 

Hygiene, \   .  430.00 

Engineering, 662.50 

Botany, 822.50 

Zoology 872.50 

Geology, 1,032.50 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 141.92  $19,374.28 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries, 344.66 

"     Mathematical  publications, 300.00 

"      Greek  Department, 250.00 

44      the  expenses  of  Appleton  Chapel,   ....  5.00     20,278.94 

$643,188.41 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 830.00 

Bigelow, 500.00 

Bowditch, 5,383.36 

Bright, 893.34 

Browne, 150.00 

Morey  Willard  Buokminater, 200.00 

Burr, 1,266.66 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 300.00 

Class  of  1802 300.00 

"         1814, 83.34 

"        1815  (Kirkland), 200.00 

"         1817, 150.00 

"         1828 200.00 

"         1886 200.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,506.70 
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Table  No.  H,  The  College,  continued, 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $10,506.70 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships  (confd). 

Class  of  1841, 200.00 

41        1852  (Dana) 200.00 

44         1856 600.00 

44         1867, 150.00 

Crowninshield, 400.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 166.66 

Julius  Dexter, 200.00 

O.  W.  Doe, 66.66 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 838.34 

Joseph  Eveleth, 1,066.66 

Fall  River, 80.00 

Farrar, 250.00 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 300.00 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 150.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

Hilton, 450.00 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar, 400.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 250.00 

Hodges, 200.00 

Hollis, 200.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 475.00 

Hennen  Jennings, 400.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 426.66 

Matthews, 4,500.00 

William  Merriok, 133.34 

Morey, 200.00 

Lady  Mowlson, 200.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols, 200.00 

Fennoyer, 820.00 

Bebeoca  A.  Perkins, 150.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 50.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 200.00 

Edward  Russell, 200.00 

Sales, 238.34 

Saltonstall, 150.00 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 200.00 

Mary  Saltonstall, 250.00 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall, 400.00 

Shattuok, 2,100.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $81,408.36 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $81,408.86 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships  (confd). 

Blade, 888.84 

Story, 200.00 

Thayer, 8,000.00 

Gorham  Thomas, 150.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,088.84 

Waloott, 188.84 

Whiting, 400.00   $87,008.38 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, $61.18 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Qizinoy  Tofts, 512.01 

Day, 250.11 

Munroe, 488.56 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid 15,017.64 

Bobert  Keyne, 89.28 

William  Brattle, 48.59 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 159.00 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 125.00 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,  .  .  .  1,082.00     17,858.87 

Prizes. 

Boylston  Prices  for  Elocution, $255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 290.00 

Coolidge  Debating  Prizes 200.00 

Sales, 45.00 

"Detursn  from  Hopkins  Donation, 242.58       1,082.58 

Sundry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds. 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, $607.02 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 558.22 

Elisabeth  Torrey  Bequest, 8.46 

Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 281.79 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 182.78 

The    Joseph    Lovering    Fund    for    Physical 

Research, 47.25 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866, .  800.00 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund 510.86 

Unknown  Memorial  Fund, 5,802.97 

George  W.  Sawin  Fund 112.84 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 1,050.00 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund  (part), 62.25 

Edith  Botch  Fund, 5,049.29 

Henry  C.  Warren  Fund, 88.44     14,151.67 

Amount  carried  forward, $70,051.00 
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Table  No.  II,  Thb  College,  continued. 

PAYMENT8. 

Amount  brought  forward, 170,061.00 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, $16.89 

Laboratory  expenses, $8,187.11 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College, 600.00     2,587.11       2,604.00 


Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  Ac., $18,468.21 

Interest  on  advances, 640.66 


Gray  Herbarium. 

Salary,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c., 


19,108.77 


7,849.62 


Hemenwsy  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $7,482.46 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 2,684.72 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  printing,  and  sundries,  2,189.66 

Repairs  and  improvements, 746.76 

Apparatus, 760.00 

Insurance, 1,078.80  $14,782.88 


Less  amount  receiTed  from  other  departments,  .  2,002 .07     12,780.8 1 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $8,268.76 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 1,760.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Music  and  binding, 401.04 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  Ac., 888.49 

Services  and  wages, 281.00 


8,119.28 


Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $12,476.00 

, 400.00 

980.94 

, 866.87 

809.68 

22.19 

486.68 


Clerical  services, 

Supplies,  materials,  cleaning,  Ac., 

Printing, 

Advertising, 

Instruments  and  apparatus,   .  .   . 
Stationery  and  postage, 


16,440.21 


Paid  from  gifts  for  books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,        $69.91 


French 
English 
Architectural 
Social  Questions, 
Classical  Library, 
Historical      " 
Music, 


96.66 

.97 

9.78 

10.06 

157.67 

112,59 

7.87 


454.44 


Amount  carried  forward, $186,402.68 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $136,402.68 

Paid  from  gifts  for  illustrated  lectures  in  Latin  and  Greek 

Departments, $122.24 

"        "        Greek  Department, 600.00 

"        "'       Harvard  Oriental  Series, 273.02 

"        "        Cryptogamic  Herbarium, 424.65       1,319.91 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  &c. 

Physics  (Prof.  Trowbridge), $1,000.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  H.  B.  Hill), 500.00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 800.00 

Petrography  (Prof.  Wolff), 150.00 

Geology  (Mr.  Ward), 560.00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Asst.  Prof.  Smyth),   .   .  .  450.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale), 250.00 

Zoology  (Dr.  Parker), 400.00 

Architecture  (Asst.  Prof.  Warren), 500.00 

Astronomy  (Dr.  Willson), 810.00 

Zoology,  for  publications, 400.00 

Psychology,  Psychological  Review,  &c.  (Prof.  Mun- 

sterberg), 400.00 

Fine  Arts  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Moore) 850.00 

Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam), 200.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 18,811.78 

Fuel  and  services  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,  .   .  .  1,500.00 

Fuel,  services,  Ac.,  in  Jefferson  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00     27,171.78 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $834,245.68 

Deans, 4,500.00 

Chairmen  of  Committees, 1,700.00 

Medical  Visitor,  Recorder,  Secretary,  Curator,  Ac,  5,000.00 

Examination  Proctors 1,775.00   847,220.68 

Payments  for  College  Buildings  not  valued  in  Treasurer's 
books. 

Shower  baths  and  steam  plant  improvements,  .  .  •  $15,284.65 

Ventilation  improvements, 11,933.73 

Repairs,  improvements,  Ac, 10,648.92 

Cleaning  and  care, 18,774.97 

Fuel, 7,741.54 

Water, 1,135.71 

Lighting, 4,674.34 

Insurance, 4,439.68      74,533.54 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $10,302.05 

Commission  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,  .  .  .  155.43 

Amounts  carried  forward, $10,457.48  $586,648.54 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $10,457.48  $586,648.54 

General  Expenses  (continued). 

Reading  examination  books, 8,115.12 

Services  of  proctors, 1,141.99 

"         assistants  to  instructors, 8,581.72 

"         undergraduates, .  858.14 

"         mechanics  in  department  of  Physiology 

and  Hygiene, 900.00 

"         mechanics  in  department  of  Electrical 

Engineering, 1,093.75 

"         mechanics  in  department  of  Mechanical 

Engineering, 1,530.66 

"         Head  Guide  in  College  grounds, ....  44.20 

Expenses  in  History  18, 804.43 

"        of  Medical  Visitor, 145.85 

Attendants  in  department  libraries  and  laboratories,  8,927.29 

Admission  examinations 2,812.07 

Lawrence    Scientific    School    Scholarships  and 

assistance, 8,950.00 

Electric  power, 471.71 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,767.50 

Commencement  Dinner, 649.34 

Printing  office,  expenses, $18,957.49 

Less  receipts, 13,751.04  5,206.45 

Printing, 1,389.05 

Furniture, 1,418.82 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 1,848.81 

Stationery  and  postage, 2,239.57 

Books, 569.16 

Binding, 195.15 

Advertising, 1,667.72 

Watchmen, 982.91 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 1,445.38 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 8,802.81 

Legal  services, 129.06 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Reception, 16.25 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department, 100.00 

Lantern  slides, 67.89 

Delegates'  Expenses, 80.35 

Services  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  ....  79.84 

Travelling  expenses,  L.  S.  S.  courses, 816.00 

Camp  expenses  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 269.05 

Part  of  cost  of  French  play  in  1898, 118.94 

Expenses  on  Annals  of  Mathematics, 6.95     57,775.41 

$644,428.95 
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Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859), $482.68 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, 96.76 

Bright,  i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,    ....  1,147.50 

Edwin  Conant,  i  income, 817.98 

Constantius,  &  income, 595.92 

Denny, 241.80 

Eliza  Farrar, 240.79 

Horaoe  A.  Haven, 148.58 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 459.69 

George  Hayward, 241. n 

Thomas  Hollis, 108.88 

Sidney  Homer, 98.18 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 242.21 

Lowell 1,181.66 

Charles  Minot.    Interest, $2,759.60 

Sale, 27.00  2,786.60 

Lucy  Osgood, 825.94 

Mary  Osgood, 820.75 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 4,590.00 

Francis  Sales, 182.09 

Stephen  Salisbury, 244.74 

Sever, 920.02 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 181.81 

George  B.  Sohier  (part), 60.88 

Charles  Sumner, 1,716.57 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, 76.52 

Iohabod  Tucker,  from  special  inyestment,  .  .  .  200.00 

James  Walker, 726.28 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 241.71 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston, 14.87 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge  Gift, 6.47 

J.  Huntington  Woloott 461.20  $18,608.94 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  general  expenses. 

James  Savage  Fund  (I  income), $1,220.85                 . 

Edwin  Conant    "     I       "         958.95 

Constantius         "     h       "        595.92 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund, 547.86 

Daniel  Austin          "      285.96 

Eben  Wright           "      4,590.00 

Jarvis                       "      22.95 

Prioe  Greenleaf      "      15,158.64    28,870.68 

Amount  carried  forward, $41,974.57 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Library,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $41,974.57 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, $115.00 

Sale  of  Soudder  catalogues 8.00 

Sale  of  duolicate  books, 13.00 

Received  lor  books  lost,  . 22.58 

Fines 289.52 

Gifts  for  books, 8,641.68       4,089.78 

$46,064.80 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books,  from 

Subscription  Fund  (1859), $885.45 

Bowditoh      "       66.66 

Bright           "      1,048.94 

Conant          " 801.50 

Constantius  Fund, 539.42 

Benny              "      175.85 

Farrar              «      206.78 

Haven              "      120.91 

Hayes              "      824.25 

Hayward         "      198.76 

Hollis               »      104.26 

Homer             "      71.82 

Lane                "      225.59 

Lowell             "      710.26 

MSnot                "      2,270.13 

Lucy  Osgood  "      280.58 

Mary  Osgood  "      282.84 

Fieroe              "      2,565.63 

Sales                "      141.56 

Salisbury         "      216.13 

Sever               "      840.58 

Shapleigh        "      149.91 

Sohier               "      5.83 

Sumner            "      1,548.90 

Taylor             "      88.99 

Tucker             "      117.77 

Walker            "      653.24 

Ward               "      173.04 

Waterston       "      45.00 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund, 849.48 

Coolidge  Gifts, 130.86 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge  Gift, 943.07 

Gardner  Gift, 159.65 

Leob  Gift 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $15,888.59 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Library,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $15,388.59 

For  Books,  from  (continued). 

Dante  Society  Gift, 88.75 

Duplicate  money, 184.77 

Fines, .  208.57    $15,815.68 

Salaries, $15,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 18,588.45 

Repairs  and  improvements, 883.87 

Ventilation  improvements, 2,618.10 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 798.19 

Fuel, 1,086.76 

Water, 85.88 

Lighting, 1,176.96 

Printing, 1,369.15 

Furniture, 489.71 

Stationery  and  postage, 564.91 

Binding, 1,800.11 

Insurance, 19.79 

Electric  power, 107.70 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 804.98     44,694.51 

$60,510.19 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  School,  balance, $1,304.66 

Benjamin  Buasey  Professorship, 1,725.11 

Parkmail  Professorship, 735.18 

John  Hancock  Professorship, $275.77 

C.  L.  Hancock.    Interest,  ....  8,526.96 

From  special  investments,  .   .   .     577.72  4,880.45 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .   .   .  2,402 .68 

Frothingham  Professorship, 1,855.60 

Samuel  Dexter, 980.85 

Henry  Lienow, 421.59 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 240.97 

Winthrop  Ward, 96.89 

Samuel  Hoar, 48.20 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 48.20 

Caroline  Merriam, 48.20 

Amount  carried  forward, $14,288.08 
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Table  No.  IV,  DnmnTT  School,  contihued. 

RECEIPT8. 

Amount  brought  forward, $14,238.08 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries  (eonfd) . 

Joseph  Baker, 861.46 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,  .   .  1,836.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 459.00 

Oliver  Ames, 780.80 

Abby  Crocker  Bichmond, 45.90 

New  Endowment  (1879), 8,278.50 

William  B.  Spooner, 459.00  $21,458.19 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, $660.00 

Thomas  Gary, 239.78 

George  Chapman, 119.80 

Joshua  Clapp, 198.98 

J.  Henry  Kendall 229.09 

Nancy  Kendall, 154.22 

William  Fomroy 48.20 

Abner  W.  Buttriok 598.67 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 186.67       2,485.41 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, $99.97 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 24.10 

Iaewls  Gould, 41.81 

Haven, 229.50 

Daniel  Austin, 40.85 

Adams  Ayer, 45.90 

John  W.  Quinby, 86.61 

John  L.  Russell, 45.90 

Edwin  Conant, 229.50 

Iiouisa  J.  Hall, 27.77 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, 148.67 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (|  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School), 4,021.62       5,042.20 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  Ac., $45.85 

"      tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 84.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $5,117.54 

Receipts  from  Divinity  Hall, 2,866.89  7,984.48 

Summer  School  fees, 1,575.00 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Edu- 
cation,      2,088.60 

Beneficiary  money  returned,  . 140.00     11,867.88 

$40,803.68 
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Table  No.  IV,  DrviNirr  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $26,440.62 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 1,750.00 

Services  and  wages, 292.80 

Cataloguing, 957.64 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 897.30 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,401.57 

Fuel, 463.10 

Water, 74.00 

Lighting, 230.87 

Printing, 660.37 

Furniture, 14.04 

Stationery  and  postage, 368.56 

Books, 592.47 

Binding, 106.70 

Insurance, 661.96 

Advertising, ,.  .   .   .  395.25 

Diplomas  and  sundries, 871.43 

Taxes  on  Chelsea  Real  Estate, 87.41 

Alumni  dinner, 81.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 90.21    $35,881.80 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships : 

JaokBOn  Foundation, $586.66 

Thomas  Gary, 200.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00      1,406.66 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds : 

Abner  W.  Buttriok $640.00 

William  Pomroy, 62.88         702.88 

Paid  for  Books  from  the  following  Funds : 

Louisa  J.  Hall, $.83 

Bushton  Dashwood  Burr, 14.92          15.75 


$87,506.04 
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Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $8,218.10 

Nathan  Bane  Professorship, 722.98 

Benjamin  Bnssey    "              1,100.68 

Isaac  Boyall           "           882.85 

Weld                            •*             4,860.27 

Bexnifl                       "            8,010.72 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 

From  special  investment, $120.00 

Gift, 150.00  270.00 

John  Foster  Fond,  income  for  Law  Students  every 

second  year, 145.55 

Law  School  Book  Fnnd, 2,158.26 

Law  School  Library  Fund, 4,590.00 

Benjamin  Bnssey  Trust  (J  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School), 4,021.62 

Scholarship  money  returned, 72.84   $24,058.82 

Term  Bills,  instruction, 82,884.88 

Gift  for  course  of  lectures  on  English  Law  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  600 .00 

Lost  books, 8.50 

Commission  on  purchases  of  books 60.62 

$107,052.77 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $49,900.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 4,959.28 

Secretary, 625.00 

Reader  to  the  Bane  Professor, 526.40 

Services  of  proctors, 857.00 

Scholarships, 2,600.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 220.99 

Janitor,  cleaning,  Ac., 1,485.70 

Fuel, 868.07 

Water, 101.20 

Lighting, 977.05 

Printing, 470.48 

Furniture, 550.09 

Stationery  and  postage, 894.52 

Books, 11,585.15 

Binding, 964.76 

Advertising, 95.00 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $76,625.69 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $76,625.69 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 554.94 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,911.86 

Insurance, 270.00 

Travelling  expenses, 47.61 

Electric  power, 50.00 

Legal  services 45.00   $79,505.10 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $8,885.40 

Jackson, 880.96 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 

Interest, $622.17 

Returned  insurance  premiums,  ....     865.02  987.19 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  154.64 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  "       "      Books,  158.26 

George  C.  Shattuck, 786.22 

George  Pabyan,  interest, $4,601,57 

Gift, 25.00  4,626.57 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 416.45 

Hersey  Professorship,  { income  of  the  Fund,     .  .  871.19 

Medical  Library, 64.81 

Quinoy  Tufts, 91.80 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, ....  260.84 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 288.80 

O.  W.  Doe                    "           (part), 100.00 

Joseph  Eveleth         "            «      786.29 

C.  M.  Jones              "          282.71 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship, 189.25 

Alfred  Hosmer  Under        "        284.82 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  "  262.50 

Edward  Wigglesworth        u        235.51 

Charles  B.  Porter               "        246.44 

William  Hilton                      "       (part), .  .  .  185.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor        "        76.52 

George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,  240.47 

John  Ware                             "             "  238.91 

Charles  Eliot  Ware              "             "  251.81 

Edward  M.  Barringer, 1,171.05 

Amount  carried  forward, $16,868.41 
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Tabu  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $16,868.41 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  (continued). 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prise, 257.78 

Henry  Harris,  £  income, 687.10 

Mary  W.  Swett, 728.62 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 918.00 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 84.27 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 278.84 

New  subscription  (1888), •  1,778.68 

Surgical  Laboratory, 289.05 

William  O.  Moseley, 2,428.11 

Dr.  Buppaner, 428.52 

Calvin  Ellis, 108.81 

Henry  Willard  Williams, ,  .  .  .  1,498.63 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  97.58 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 852.01 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine, 7.67 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,   ....  60.61 

Ellis  Gifts, 29.88   $26,826.87 

Gifts  for  present  use, 8,650.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $102,258.75 

Graduation  fees, 8,270.00 

Matriculation  fees, 780.00 

Examination  fees  and  fines, 450.00 

Fees  for  use  of  microscopes, 244.50 

In  Chemistry,  breakage  and  chemicals, 1,546.99 

In  Physiology,  material 298.00 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  material, 1,040.00 

In  Operative  Surgery,  fees, 291.00 

In  Bandaging,  fees, 87.00 

In  Embryology,  " 180.00 

In  Histology,       " 2.50    110,893.74 

From  Dental  School,  for  laboratory  instruction,  ....     $5,200.00 

"    Veterinary  School,  for  laboratory  instruction, .  .  300.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,         700.00 

Use  of  room  by  Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 150.00       6,850.00 

$152,220.11 

PAYMENTS. 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes.    Advertising, $43.75 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 994.22 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,037.97 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,087.97 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund,  Physiological  apparatus,  Ac.,   .  .        874.52 

George  Fabyan  Fund,  wages  and  expenses, 284.98 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund,  expenses, 100.25 

Ellis  Gifts,  Physiology  and  Pathological  Bacteriology, 286.00 

Sear's  Gifts,  hooks  for  Pathological  Department, 498.28 

Sundry  gifts, 1,407.04 

Boylston  Fund  for  Books,  books  and  binding, 249.48 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund  (part), 62.25 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prize, 200.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, $640.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No  1,    .  $420.00 

44  "  "  "  "         2,    .     200.00       620.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 250.00 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship, 140.00 

Joseph  Eveleth  Scholarships, 760.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship, 214.08 

Hilton  Scholarship 185.00 

C.  M.  Jones  Scholarship, 250.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship 200.00 

Charles  B.  Porter  "  200.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  "  100.00 

Isaac  Sweetser  u  250.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth  "  120.00 

George  Cheyne  Shattnok  Memorial  Fellowship,  .  .      225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 225.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 225.00 

Beneficiaries  from  John  Poster  Income, 140.00       4,694.08 

Chemistry, $1,546.99 

Physiology, 1,158.00 

Anatomy, 1,900.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Bacteriology, 861.50 

Obstetrics, 150.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 1,805.00 

Hygiene, 200.00 

Materia  Medica  —  Pharmacology, 700.00 

Clinical  Medicine, 425.00 

Appropriations  for  new  courses, 17,000.00     26,046.49 

Gradnites  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, $2,621.25 

Summer  "  "  "  "  8,360.00       5,981.25 

Salaries  for  instruction, 98,849.00 

Dental  School,  for  laboratory  instruction, 580.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $185,151.49 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $185,151.49 

General  Expenses. 

Dean,  and  Secretary, $800.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,747.99 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 4,901.86 

Fuel, 1,697.85 

Water, 728.40 

Lighting  and  gas, 2,688.99 

Printing, 881.59 

Furniture, 282.86 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 624.41 

Stationery  and  postage, 456.02 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,800.00 

Insurance, 179.00 

Proctors, 511.00 

Reception, 285.68 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 7,578.00 

Legal  services, 55.50 

Electric  motor,  &c., 461.85 

u      power, 989.45 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 548.48 

Supplies  and  material, 1,604.08     29,168.01 

$164,819.50 


Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $1,087.84 

Endowment, 889.27 

Gifts  for  new  building,  interest, $786.60 

gift, 14.00        750.60     $2,677.21 


Term  bills  for  instruction, $22,624.80 

Fees  from  Laboratory, 1,912.68 

In  Chemistry,  breakage  and  chemicals, 881.20  24,918.18 

From  Veterinary  School,  for  laboratory  instruction, 140.00 

From  Medical  School,              "               "                580.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary,   . 5,808.87 

Gifts  for  present  use, 25.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes, 885.00 

$34,584.26 
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Table  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $12,396.00 

Medical  School,  for  instruction, 5,200.00 

Curator, 50.00 

Proctors, 165.00 

Repairs  and  improTements, 555.13 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,881.30 

Fuel, : 167.18 

Water, 77.00 

Lighting, 270.60 

Printing, 271.26 

Furniture, 64.77 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 96.24 

Stationery  and  postage, 256.17 

Books, 42.98 

Binding, 99.86 

Advertising, 418.88 

Services  and  wages, 865 .71 

Supplies,  &c, 4,323.04 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 565.26 

Physiology, 380.00 

Chemical  apparatus, 50.00 

Delegates  expenses, 84.66 

Insurance, 180.00 

Clinics  in  Operative  Surgery, 25.00   $27,986.04 


Table  No.  VIII. 

MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (balance),  .   .  •  .  $671.98 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,295.00 

Agassis  Memorial, 13,675.13 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 348.56 

Humboldt, 355.31 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,     ....  5,391.83 

Virginia  Barret  Oibbs  Scholarship, 251.72 

Sturgis  Hooper, 4,819.54 

Henry  L.  Fierce, 4,590.00  $32,399.02 

Use  of  Lecture  Booms  by  Radcliffe  College, 700.00 

$33,099.02 
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Table  No.  VHI,  Mussuh  of  Comparative  ZoSlooy,  comtikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Fundi. 

Gray, 12,295.00 

Agassis  Memorial,  general  expenses, 11,088.88 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 848.56 

Humboldt, 855.81 

Permanent, 5,891.88   $19,474.08 

Sturgis  Hooper,  salaries  and  expenses  on  account 

of  Professorship  of  Geology, $6,026.90 

Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship, 250.00      6,276.90 

$25,750.98 

Table  No.  IX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (balance), $88.46 

Peabody  Professor, 

From  general  investments, $1,290.52 

"     special  "  1,088.84     2,829.86 

Peabody  Collection, 

From  general  investments, $1,290.52 

"     special  "  1,088.84     2,829.86 

Peabody  Building, 

From  general  investments, $778.09 

"     special  "  622.32     1,895.41 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott,  ....        459.00 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, 189.02 

Thaw,  from  general  investments,    ....    $447.02 

"     special         "  ...   .      691.52     1,188.64 

Hemenway, 506.82 

Robert  O.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 240.88      $8,621.85 

Gifts  for  present  use, 1,592.84 

Term  hills  for  instruction, 951.85 

$11,165.54 

PAYMENTS.  ===== 

Paid  from  the  following  Funds. 

Peabody  Professor, $2,228.82 

Peabody  Collection, 2,829.86 

Peabody  Building, 1,395.41 

Amount  carried  forward, $5,953.59 
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Table  No.  IX,  Pbabody  Museum,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $5,953.59 

Paid  from  the  following  Funds  (continued) . 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott,  ....  648.49 

Thaw, 1,106.86 

Hemenway, 400.00 

Robert  O.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 266.66     $8,875.60 

From  fees  for  instruction, 951.85 

From  gifts,  &c., .   .  .       2,878.46 

$12,205.91 


Table  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Balance $54.71 

Edward  B.  Phillips, 5,062.49 

James  Hayward, 963.90 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 12,556.31 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,  .   .  .  2,295.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,488.90 

Augustus  Story, 614.14 

David  Sears, 1,528.75 

Josiah  Quinoy 469.55 

James  Savage  (4  net  income), 406.95 

Charlotte  Harris 91.80 

Thomas  O.  Appleton 229.50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 114.75 

Haven, 2,065.50 

New  Endowment  (1882), 2,295.00   $38,232.25 

Sale  of  Obserratory  publications, $11.03 

"     lantern  slides, 23.00            34.03 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),      $9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 69.95     10,069.91 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

$48,986.19 
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Table  No.  X,  Observatory,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fond,  supplies,  apparatus,services,  Ac.,    $11,898.64 
"     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  Ac.,   .   .   .       9,665.64 

Salaries, $11,800.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,288.47 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .   .  8,118.56 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 553.20 

Fuel, 289.68 

Water, 49.06 

Lighting, 80.08 

Printing, 1,211.55 

Furniture, 122.98 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,   .  996.25 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 791.62 

Books, 808.46 

Binding, 178.55 

Supplies  and  materials, 947.18 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 264.55 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Electric  power, 101.26 

Legal  services, 50.00 

Cases, 749.94 

Insurance,  ...*-* 591.00     29,522.29 

$50,486.57 


Table  No.  XI. 
BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $697.50 

BufiBey  Trust  (i  net  income), 8,043.24 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 440.86 

Fees  for  instruction, 1,055.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 194.10 

Horticultural  Department,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plants,&c,  2,296.22 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac., 4,696.02 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00   $18,022.44 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $6,400.00 

Services  and  wages, 2,780.72 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,838.86 

Fuel, 224.75 

Gas, 74.51 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,818.84 
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Table  No.  XI,  Busset  Institution,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $10,818.84 

Water, 20.00 

Printing, 108.50 

Books, 220.91 

Binding, 6.95 

Advertising, 175.50 

Insurance, 619.50 

Horticultural  Department,  expense*, 2,467.10 

Grain,  farming  tools,  Ac., 1,116.09 

Sundries, 88.24   $15,590.18 


James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Income  of  Fund, $7,245.40 

Payment*. 
19/20  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $6,888.18 


Arnold  Arboretum. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  balance, $15.28 

Income  of  James  Arnold  Fund, 6,888.18 

William  L.  Bradley  Fund, 948.06 

Income  of  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund, 21.99 

Gifts  for  construction  account, $15,000.00 

Interest, 56.27  15,066.27 

Interest  on  deposit, 7.14 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, 564.24 

Gifts  for  present  use, 2,500.00   $25,996.11 

Payments. 

William  L.  Bradley  Fund, $178.79 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, 8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  services,  labor,  Ac., 7,883.88 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,  .   .  508.76 

Books, 5.25    $11,576.64 
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Table  No.  XII. 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction, $8,597.70 

Fees  f or  use  of  microscopes, 51.00     $8,648.70 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, $12,991.18 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,    ...  11.56 

Gifts  for  Charity  Hospital, 548.00 

Subscriptions  to  Hospital, 800.00 

Fees  from  Free  Clinic, 247.40 

Insurance  premiums  returned, 88.55 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory, $5,000.00 

Interest, 64.11  5,064.11      19,690.80 


$28,889.50 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $5,678.88 

Medical  School,     "        880.00 

Dental  School,      "        140.00 

Clerk, 350.00 

Services  and  wages, 5,489.78 

Proctors,    .    • 21.00 

Scholarships, 210.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 220.87 

Fuel, 808.28 

Water, 158.70 

Lighting, 877.12 

Printing, 149.72 

Furniture, 20.66 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 100.73 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  Ac., 545.48 

Advertising, 862.29 

Taxes, 291.77 

Insurance, 139.40 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  Ac., 8,729.48 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 893.61 

Interest  on  advances, 1,220.80 

Rent, 1,480.00 

Free  Clinic  expenses, 139.88   $21,796.40 
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Table  No.  XIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Busaey  Trust. 

RectipU. 

Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $20,088.98 

Payments, 

Annuities, $4)000.00 

Expenses  on  Bussey  busts, 2.60 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,  8,043 .24 

One-quarter            "              "          Divinity  School,  .  .  4,021.62 

"        "                 "              "          Law  School,     .   .   .  4,021.62   $20,088.98 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 


Income  of  Fund, $88,807.28 

Payments. 

Scholarships, $8,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,  .  .  .  15,158.64 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 15,158.64   $88,307.28 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $772.46 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, $250.00 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 898.05     $1,148.06 


Woodland  Hill  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $440.86 

Payments. 

Taxes, $579.86 

Legal  services, 221.64 

Bussey  Institution,  income  transferred, 440.36     $1,241.36 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  Fund, $755.10 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $480.70 

"         "  Herring  Fond  Indiana, 86S.62        $849.32 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  Fund, $219.17 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $102.05 

Teacher  at  "  "         102.04 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  University,    ....  5.48        $209.57 


Class  Funds. 

Receipts. 

Class  Of  1884,  income,  from  special  investment,  .   .   .  $40.00 

"        1844,        "         «        ««  «  .   .   .  260.00 

44        1861,         "         "        "  "  ...  1.98 

"        1851   (anonymous),  income,    from    special 

investment, 1.98 

"        1863,  income,  from  investment, 149.00        $452.86 

Payments. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1844 $150.00 

"        "         "        "        "         1863, 149.00        $299.00 

John  Witt  Bandall  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $1,457.74 

Payments. 
Salary  of  Curator  and  expenses, $928.15 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Construction  Accounts. 
Receipts 

J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall,  Interest, $898.88 

Henry  !■•  Pierce,  interest, 1,687.49 

Stillman  Infirmary,  Gift, $50,000.00 

Interest, 568.92    50,568.92 

Gift  for  Phillips  Brooks  House,  ....     $5,050.00 

Interest, 874.69     5,424.69 

Gift  for  New  Boat  House, $20,000.00 

Interest, 28.49    20,028.49    $78,602.92 

Payments. 

From  J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall  Fund,     .   .   .  $48,767.41 

"    Henry  L.  Pierce,  Fund, 112.43 

"     Stillman  Infirmary  Gift, 3,854.80 

"     Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House, 10,000.00 

"           "       the  improvement  of  The  Soldier's  Field,  5,911.44   $68,645.58 


Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts. 


Gospel  Church  Fund  (accumulating), 

Interest  on  Fund, $258.28 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

From  special  investment, 1,801.61 

O.W.  Doe  Scholarship  Fund, 

Part  of  interest  on  Fund, 45.48 

Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund,  interest, 55.49 

Anonymous  Fund,  interest, 233.45 

Gains   and   Losses   for   General   Investments,    gain   on 

sale  of  Nog.  413  and  415  Washington  St., 69,938.91 

Advances  to  Engineering    Department,    from    General 

Investments, 6.00 

"            Department  Libraries,  from  General  Invest- 
ments,      4.00 

"            Botanic  Department,  from  General  Invest- 
ments,            477.91 

' '  Gray  Herbarium,  from  General  Investment,    1 ,081 .  18 

"  J.   Ingersoll   Bowditch   Fund,   from 

General  Investments, 20.73 

"  Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship, 

from  General  Investments, 5.46 

Amount  carried  forward, $73,423.45 
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Table  No.  XIII,  Sundry  Accounts,  continued. 

4  Receipts. 

Amount  brought  forward, $73,423.45 

Advances  to  Observatory,  from  General  Investments,  .  .        182.28 
* 4         Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 

and  Ethnology,  from  General  Investments,       523.20 
Woodland  Hill  Fund,  for  land  taken  by  the  Metropolitan 

Park  Commission, 9,104.81 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, 16,846.72 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  University  account 

to  provide  for  the  deficit  of  1898-99, 8,521.01 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  Special 
Investments, 10,187.00  $118,788.47 


Fbymente, 

Gurney  Fund,  annuities,     $1,000.00 

Anonymous  Fund,  annuity, 200.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

investment, 10,914.00 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest,  legal  expenses,  .    .    .  400.50 

Sundry  balances, 1,841.72 

Advances  to  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures,  repaid,  217.68 

Department  Libraries,  repaid, 38.27 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  repaid,  .   .  52.80 

Farrar  Book  Fund,  repaid, 7.86 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund,  repaid,   .  .  .  20.45 
.  Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund, 

repaid, 89.63 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship, 

repaid, 38.24    $14,821.10 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table.  Receipts. 

I.    University, $123,581.15 

II.    College, 648,183.41 

III.  Library, 46,064.80 

IV.  Divinity  School, 40,803.68 

V.    Law  School, 107,052.77 

VI.    Medical  School, 152,220.11 

VII.    Dental  School, 84,534.26 

VIII.    Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,   ....  83,099.02 
IX.    Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology, 11,165.54 

X.    Observatory, 48,936.19 

i-Bussey  Institution, 18,022.44 

XI J  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,245.40 

I  Arnold  Arboretum, 25,996.11 

XII.    School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 23,339.50 

Bussey  Trust, 20,088.98 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund, 88,307.28 

Oray  Fund  for  Engravings, 772.45 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 440.36 

Daniel  Williams  Fund, 755.10 

Sarah  Winelow  Fund, 219.17 

Class  Funds, 452.86 

John  Witt  Bandall  Fund, 1,457.74 

Construction  Accounts, 78,602.92 

Sundry  Accounts, 113,738.47 


XII I. 


Payments. 
$112,462.58 

644,423.95 
60,510.19 
87,506.04 
79,505.10 

164,819.50 
27,986.04 
25,750.98 

12,205.91 

50,486.57 

15,590.13 

6,883.18 

11,576.63 

21,796.40 

20,088.98 

33,307.28 

1,148.05 

1,241.86 

849.82 

209.57 

299.00 

928.15 

68,645.58 

14,321.10 


$1,565,079.21    $1,412,041.54 
1,412,041.54 

Balance, $153,087.67 

Which  is  the  net  Increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital 
account,  as  also  shown  on  page  51. 
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Certificate  of  the  Committee*  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  entered 
in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1899,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined 
and  audited  the  Cash  book  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1898,  to  July  81, 
1899,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


ARTHUR  T.  CABOT,        /  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
I  Corporation. 


F.  L.  mQGINSON, 

EDWARD  W.   HOC*  — ,  .  _       .    .  _ 

MOSE8  WILLIAMS,         i  Bowrd  of  °**rseers. 


EDWARD  lr\   HOOFER,}  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 


Boston,  January  5,  1900. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1899-1900. 


To  the  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900,  —  namely, 
from  September  28,  1899,  to  September  27,  1900. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1900,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  Professor  Dunbar  was  the  first  professor  to  be 
appointed  in  the  University  for  political  economy  exclusively. 
He  was  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  from  1876  to  1882,  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  its  creation  in 
1890  to  1895.  As  an  administrative  officer  he  manifested  a 
remarkable  sagacity,  and  commanded  the  complete  respect  of 
his  associates  and  subordinates;  but  his  principal  service  to 
the  University  was  the  creation  of  a  highly  organized  depart- 
ment of  political  economy.  When  first  appointed  he  was  the 
sole  teacher  of  the  subject;  at  his  death  there  were  in  the 
department  three  full  professors,  one  assistant  professor, 
and  three  instructors.  At  the  beginning  of  his  service  political 
economy  could  be  studied  by  Juniors  and  Seniors  only,  and  by 
them  but  briefly ;  at  the  end  it  was  open  to  Freshmen,  and 
could  be  pursued  in  every  college  year  through  a  series  of 
graded  courses. 

To  the  numerous  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  College 
Faculty  between  1871  and  1900  Professor  Dunbar  contributed 
weightily,  though  not  copiously.  He  was  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Economics  published  by  the  University  from  its  beginning 
in  October  1886  until  1896.  He  devised  its  methods,  and 
watched  its  progress  with  the  keenest  interest.  His  own 
published  writings  gave  authority  to  his  teaching,  and  added 
to  the  influence  of  the  University  in  the  country  at  large. 


6  WHENCE   STUDENTS   GOME   TO   HARVARD   COLLEGE. 

A  table  of  the  schools  and  colleges  from  which  young  men 
have  entered  Harvard  College  proper  during  the  last  ten  years 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  pages  330-338.  In  1900, 
209  schools  and  colleges,  and  a  few  private  tutors,  contributed 
the  635  persons  who  entered  the  classes  of  the  College  taken 
together.  As  has  often  been  said  in  these  reports,  Harvard 
College  is  not  fed  by  a  few  schools  of  which  it  controls  the 
curricula,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  institutions  scattered  widely 
over  the  country,  in  many  of  which  the  function  of  preparing 
boys  for  college  is  only  a  subordinate  one.  Only  fifteen 
schools  (three  public,  eight  endowed,  and  four  private)  sent 
more  than  six  pupils  each ;  and  from  these  fifteen  schools  231 
persons  entered  the  College,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  that  entered.  The  number  of  public 
schools  which  from  time  to  time  send  some  of  their  pupils  to 
Harvard  College  is  increasing. 

In  the  ten  yean,  1S76  to  1885,  there  were  82  such  schools. 
1881  to  1890,         ••  96 

1886  to  1895,         "         132 
1891  to  1900,         •«         168 

In  1895,  55  public  schools  (of  which  36  were  Massachusetts 
High  or  Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to  the  College ;  in  1900, 
84  public  schools  (of  which  46  were  Massachusetts  High  or 
Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to  the  College ;  of  the  other  38 
public  schools,  nine  were  in  New  England,  and  twenty- 
nine  outside  of  New  England.  Five  years  ago  there  were 
only  thirteen  such  schools  outside  of  New  England.  These  are 
cheerful  signs  of  a  diffused  improvement  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  in  the  education  given  by  public  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  figures  given  above 
persons  who  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  are  not 
included. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  number  of  young  men 
who  entered  Harvard  College  as  regular  students  in  any  one  of 
the  four  classes  (Special  Students  are  not  included),  in  each  of 
the  thirty  years  mentioned,  from  public,  endowed,  and  private 
schools,  from  private  tuition,  and  from  colleges  respectively, 
with  the  total  number  in  each  year,  and  the  percentage  from 

blic  schools.     This  table  shows  that  fewer  candidates  are 


PERCENTAGE  FROM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Year. 

From 
Public 
School*. 

From 
Endowed 
School*.* 

From 
Private 

School*.* 

Private 
Pupils.* 

From 
Colleges, 
including 

other 
Harvard 
Depurt- 
menCa.f 

Total. 

Percent* 

ace  from 
Public 
Schools. 

1871 

70 

44 

42 

39 

8 

208 

.8440 

187S 

50 

66 

80 

80 

7 

188 

.2732 

1878 

72 

67 

87 

46 

5 

227 

.3171 

1874 

54 

57 

25 

46 

18 

200 

.2700 

1875 

80 

79 

32 

58 

14 

258 

.8100 

1876 

51 

75 

85 

49 

15 

225 

.2267 

1877 

86 

64 

31 

46 

12 

289 

.8598 

1878 

80 

74 

86 

28 

14 

282 

•ln4o 

1879 

72 

72 

47 

38 

16 

245 

.2988 

1880 

69 

67 

41 

42 

14 

228 

.2961 

1881 

69 

65 

25 

48 

23 

280 

.8000 

1882 

82 

70 

51 

53 

25 

281 

•2918 

1888 

65 

85 

62 

86 

20 

268 

.2425 

1884 

63 

75 

73 

37 

88 

286 

.2208 

1885 

78 

71 

68 

30 

27 

264 

•2765 

1886 

96 

65 

70 

86 

25 

802 

.8179 

1887 

78 

78 

78 

38 

48 

310 

.2516 

1888 

94 

77 

69 

31 

60 

331 

.2840 

1889 

98 

68 

99 

33 

54 

852 

.2756 

1890 

95 

86 

82 

54 

85 

402 

.2368 

1891 

128 

53 

147 

31 

104 

468 

.2764 

1892 

185 

109 

116 

87 

109 

506 

.2667 

1898 

142 

111 

183 

20 

83 

469 

.8067 

1894 

126 

106 

114 

80 

94 

470 

.2695 

1895 

165 

119 

114 

84 

79 

511 

.3228 

1896 

134 

123 

112 

83 

98 

500 

.2680 

1897 

143 

140 

106 

19 

85 

493 

.2900 

1898 

184 

122 

106 

26 

78 

461 

.2906 

1899 

158 

166 

124 

7 

101 

556 

.2841 

1900 

212 

178 

105 

81 

99 

625 

.2948 

prepared  by  the  method  of  private  tuition  now  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  percentage 
from  public  schools  has  kept  up  well,  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  average  percentage  of  the  twenty-six  years  preceding. 
Considering  that  the  number  of  persons  who  entered  the  four 
classes  of  Harvard  College  in  1900  is  three  times  as  large  as  it 

*  The  discrimination  between  endowed  schools  and  private  schools  and  be- 
tween schools  and  private  tutors  cannot  be  made  perfectly  accurate. 

f  Beginning  in  the  year  1881,  students  have  each  year  entered  the  regular 
classes  of  Harvard  College  from  other  departments  of  the  University. 
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was  in  1871,  the  persistence  of  the  percentage  from  public 
schools  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  largest  proportional  in- 
crease occurs  in  the  number  of  persons  admitted  from  other 
colleges  and  other  Harvard  departments;  but  the  tendency 
of  persons  coming  from  other  colleges  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  direct  is  reducing  the  number  of  persons  of  this  class 
who  are  admitted  to  Harvard  College. 

A  table  that  shows  the  ages  at  which  the  Freshmen  entered 
the  College  in  every  year  from  1870  to  1900  inclusive  is  printed 
in  the  Appendix,  page  339.  In  this  table  persons  who  entered 
with  advanced  standing  are  included ;  but  they  are  placed  in 
the  year  in  which  they  would  have  entered  the  College  had 
they  begun  as  Freshmen.  The  last  three  years  of  the  table 
are,  therefore,  necessarily  incomplete;  for  the  persons  who 
will  hereafter  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  still  to  be 
incorporated  into  those  classes. 

The  average  age  has  diminished  slightly  of  late  years ;  but 
chiefly  because  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
abnormally  old  persons  admitted.  Thus  the  Class  of  1889  had 
in  it  17  persons  who  were  over  26  at  entrance,  whereas  the 
Class  of  1900  has  as  yet  recorded  only  4  persons  above  26  at 
entrance,  and  the  Class  of  1897,  whose  record  is  complete,  had 
in  it  only  8  such  persons.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  persons 
entering  at  17  to  18,  at  18  to  19,  and  at  19  to  20  has  been 
almost  stationary ;  but  the  proportion  of  persons  entering  at  20 
to  21,  21  to  22,  and  22  to  23  has  distinctly  declined.  What  is 
desirable  is,  that  the  proportion  of  persons  entering  between 
17  and  19  should  largely  increase.  Three-eighths  of  the  Fresh- 
men admitted  in  1900  were  19  years  of  age,  or  more.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  nine-tenths  of  all  the  boys  who  mean 
to  go  to  Harvard  College  should  not  be  fully  prepared  for 
admission  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(p.  51)  records  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  body 
of  instruction  offered  by  that  Faculty  in  the  spring  of  1900  for 
the  year  1900-01,  just  as  there  was  in  each  of  the  two  years 
preceding.     This  increase  was  largest  in  the  departments  of 
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History  and  Government,  Architecture,  and  Geology,  although 
the  increase  is  distributed  among  many  of  the  departments. 
The  largest  increase  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  comes 
from  the  new  courses  in  landscape  architecture ;  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  Division  of  Geology  is  due  chiefly  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  In  regard  to 
the  increase  in  History  and  Government  it  may  be  said  that  this 
increase  is  made  in  response  to  a  clear  demand  for  additional 
instruction  in  those  subjects.  The  students  of  to-day  exhibit 
a  strong  tendency  to  eleot  instruction  in  history  and  govern- 
ment, economics,  philosophy  including  sociology,  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  thfc  tendency  corresponds  with  the  views  of  their 
•elders  concerning  the  importance  of  these  subjects.  It  is  not 
the  University  which  suggests  these  subjects  to  the  student,  it 
is  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  modern  society  which  suggest 
them.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  subjects 
of  landscape  architecture,  and  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 
Modern  society  needs  men  highly  trained  in  these  subjects, 
and  is  prepared  to  reward  adequately  men  who  excel  in  them. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  increase  in  the  body  of 
instruction  offered  would  probably  not  have  been  made,  if  the 
Corporation  had  realized  in  the  spring  of  1900  the  financial 
condition  of  the  departments  administered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  They  did  not  then  know  that  a  large 
deficit  was  to  occur  for  a  second  time  in  those  departments. 

The  Dean  makes  an  interesting  statement  (p.  93)  of  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  Faculty  has  gradually  abolished 
the  requirement  of  the  study  of  English  in  the  upper  College 
classes,  while  making  ample  provision  for  such  study  in 
elective  courses.  The  Dean's  statement  makes  it  clear  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  formal  training  in  the  writing  of  English 
desirable  for  every  College  graduate  can  now  be  obtained  early 
in  secondary  schools;  so  that  the  amount  of  time  which  a 
College  undergraduate  has  been  required  to  give  to  that  training 
can  be  safely  reduced.  It  has  been  hoped  that  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  required  English  of  the  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  years  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  instruction  in  English  Composition  in  the  College  and 
the  Scientific  School ;  but  this  hope  can  hardly  be  realized  so 
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long  as  undergraduates  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  elective 
courses  in  English  Composition.  The  cost  of  the-  prescribed 
courses  has  diminished ;  but  the  cost  of  the  elective  courses  has 
increased. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  1895-96,  and  again  in  the 
Report  for  1898-99,  attention  was  called  to  the  increasing 
authority  of  the  sections  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
called  Divisions  and  Departments.  That  authority  has  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  fact  that  all  members  of  a  single  Depart- 
ment have  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  within  that 
Department  and  of  the  recent  graduates  who  are  competent 
to  aid  the  Department  as  Instructors  or  Assistants.  All 
members  of  a  single  Department  are  also  apt  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  qualifications  of  scholars  in  that  Department  who 
are  teaching  in  other  universities ;  hence  the  advice  of  a 
Department  concerning  new  appointments  is  ordinarily  well- 
grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
candidates. 

Two  difficulties  in  departmental  administration  seem  to  be 
inevitable :  First,  the  action  of  a  Department  is  liable  to  be 
too  greatly  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  its  senior  members ; 
and  secondly,  every  Department  inevitably  urges  on  the 
Faculty  and  the  Corporation,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  good 
reasons  why  it  should  be  developed,  and  its  appropriation  for 
salaries  and  equipment  increased.  To  every  active  Depart- 
ment in  a  university  its  own  interests  appear  supreme.  A 
departmental  administration,  therefore,  needs  an  alert  super- 
vising authority;  else  it  will  draw  the  University  into 
unreasonable  or  untimely  expenditures. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  a  College  class  is  a  tolerably 
stable  body  of  persons  who  enter  College  together  and  remain 
together  for  four  years.  The  statistics  annually  published  by 
the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  show  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  (see  p.  100).  Each  successive  College  class  suffers 
numerous  losses,  and  makes  numerous  gains ;  and  of  late  years 
the  Senior  Class  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  persons 
who  entered  College  three  years  before  would  have  indicated. 
Many  persons  drop  out  of  their  class  on  the  way  through 
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College ;  and  now-a-days  many  complete  their  studies  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years. 

The  Dean  points  out  that  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  determine 
whether  the  new  method  of  admission  to  Harvard  College  is 
more  difficult  than  the  old,  or  less  difficult.  The  chances 
seem  to  be,  however,  that  increase  of  difficulty  in  some  direc- 
tions is  counterbalanced  by  diminution  in  others. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  writing  without  any  comparison  of  views, 
both  complain  of  the  fact  that  students  are  inclined  to  neglect 
their  duties  because  of  sipall  ailments  which  in  after  life  would 
never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  daily  work  (pp.  112, 
128.)  This  tendency  should  be  resisted  by  all  the  administra- 
tive officers  and  by  public  opinion  among  teachers  and  students 
alike ;  for  it  is  a  bad  preparation  for  the  strenuous  work  of 
after  life. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  of  the  Dean  of 
Harvard  College  relates  to  an  investigation  (p.  116)  he  lias 
caused  to  be  made  into  the  working  of  the  elective  system 
since  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  became  elective, — 
that  is,  since  1884.  This  investigation  is  a  continuation  of  an 
inquiry,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  President's 
Report  for  the  year  1884-85, — an  inquiry  made  before  the 
studies  of  the  Freshman  year  became  elective.  It  was  in  1884 
that  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  ceased  to  be  prescribed 
subjects  in  Harvard  College ;  and  at  that  time  also  the  practice 
of  carrying  a  whole  class  through  the  same  studies  in  the 
Freshman  year  was  abandoned.  Freshmen,  however,  have  at 
no  time  been  allowed  to  choose  from  the  whole  list  of  elective 
studies ;  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  elementary 
courses  in  philosophy  and  economics  have  been  open  to 
them.  The  method  of  the  Dean's  inquiry  is  necessarily  sta- 
tistical, and  the  period  being  only  fifteen  years  in  length,  the 
statistical  results  are  surprisingly  irregular  from  year  to  year, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  seldom  exhibit  any  well-defined  and 
persistent  tendency.  Nevertheless  the  Dean's  discussion  of 
the  statistics  is  both  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives  deserve  the  careful  attention  of 
all  persons  who  feel  doubts  concerning  the  working  of  a  broad 
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elective  system.  Of  special  significance  are  the  remarks  of  the 
Dean  on  "  soft"  courses  and  *•  snap-hunting" ;  for  these  words 
express  the  commonest  objections  to  the  elective  system. 

The  statistical  tables  relate  to  the  following  points  in  the 
working  of  an  elective  system:  what  percentage  of  each 
class  choose  little  or  nothing  but  elementary  work  throughout 
their  College  course;  what  percentage  drop  the  Classics 
immediately  on  entering  College,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sophomore  year ;  what  percentage  drop  mathematics  immedi- 
ately on  entering  College ;  what  percentage  begin  to  specialize 
not  later  than  the  Sophomore  year,  —  that  is,  take  at  least 
half  their  work  in  one  department ;  what  percentage  begin 
to  specialize  in  the  Junior  year,  but  specialize  moderately; 
what  percentage  do  considerable  amounts  of  rationally  con- 
nected work  without  specializing  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Many  other  categories  might  have  been  devised ;  but 
these  are  all  interesting  and  instructive  percentages.  The 
Dean  adds  a  table  to  show  what  percentage  of  the  students 
who  graduated  with  distinction  each  category  contains,  and  this 
table  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series.  It  proves  conclusively  that  many  of  the  strongest 
students  of  the  College  abandon  the  Classics  and  mathematics 
for  studies  which  seem  to  them  more  likely  to  be  service- 
able in  the  actual  activities  of  modern  society.  These  tables, 
as  the  Dean  points  out,  do  not  furnish  material  for  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  elective  system  in  Harvard  College ; 
but  they  support  the  belief  that  as  a  body  the  students  use  the 
system  with  reasonable  intelligence.  They  confirm  the  results 
of  previous  inquiries  in  several  important  respects;  —  thus, 
they  prove  that  under  a  wide  elective  system  there  will  be 
no  extreme  specialization,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  amount  of 
judicious  choice  of  correlated  subjects.  The  general  conclu- 
sion is  that  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  has  had  a  good  training  up 
to  that  age  will  ordinarily  use  the  elective  system  wisely,  and 
that  the  boy  who  has  had  an  imperfect  or  poor  training  up  to 
eighteen  years  is  more  likely  to  accomplish  something  worth 
while  under  an  elective  system  than  under  any  other.  The 
group  system  is  the  right  one  for  professional  schools  in  which 
the  future  career  of  every  student  is  assumed  to  be  determined. 
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When  a  youth  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  minister,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  mechanical  engineer,  there  are,  of  course,  certain 
studies  to  which  he  should  by  preference  devote  himself.  A 
student  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  if  he  knows  what  his  future 
profession  is  to  be,  may  wisely  choose  his  studies  with  refer- 
ence to  that  profession ;  but  to  that  end  free  election  is  what 
he  needs  and  not  inflexible  groups.  A  prudent  student  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  who  does  not  know  what  his  profession  is 
to  be  will  choose  his  studies  from  among  those  which  give  him 
pleasure  and  in  which  he  has  capacity  to  excel ;  because  it 
should  be  somewhere  in  these  fields  that  he  should  find  his 
future  calling.  For  such  young  persons  Shakspere's  advice 
is  the  wisest  possible,  —  "No  profit  grows  where  is  no 
pleasure  ta'en :  —  in  brief,  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  under  review  the  Corporation 
decided  to  proceed  with  several  buildings  which  had  been 
awaiting  a  fall  of  prices  in  building  materials.  One  of  these 
is  a  large  structure  intended  chiefly  for  the  Department  of 
Engineering  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  building  in  the  summer  of  1901  will  bring  great 
relief  to  this  School,  which  has  long  been  much  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  suitable  accommodations  for  that  important  depart- 
ment. The  building  is  to  be  paid  for  from  the  bequest  of 
Henry  Lillie  Pierce,  and  will  bear  his  name.  It  will  cost  more 
than  the  $175,000  which  the  Corporation  originally  set  aside 
from  that  great  bequest  for  the  construction  of  this  building ; 
but  some  interest  has  accumulated  upon  the  sum  originally 
appropriated,  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  building  induced  the 
Corporation  to  begin  its  construction.  There  will  be  some 
rooms  in  the  building  available  for  other  departments,  and  the 
rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Engineering  Department  will, 
become  available  for  other  uses. 

The  construction  of  the  new  building  for  architecture  was 
begun  near  the  end  of  last  June ;  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
spacious  and  perfectly  constructed  building  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  summer  of  1901. 

Plans  were  also  made  ready  during  the  last  summer  for  an 
addition  to   the  Botch  Laboratory,  an  addition  which  is  to 
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receive  the  various  furnaces  used  in  illustration  of  assaying  and 
other  metallurgical  processes. 

These  three  additional  buildings  will  greatly  improve  the 
accommodations  of  the  Scientific  School ;  they  will,  indeed, 
give  three  departments  of  the  School  admirable  facilities. 

During  the  year  plans  were  completed  for  offering  a  four 
years9  course  in  landscape  architecture  as  one  of  the  group 
courses  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Far  the  greater 
part  of  the  instruction  needed  for  this  course  was  already  given 
in  the  School,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  graded  courses 
in  landscape  design.  These  are  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurt- 
leff.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  courses  in  landscape 
design  will  be  attractive  to  students  of  Harvard  College  and 
the  Graduate  School  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  following 
that  profession ;  for  they  are  emphatically  "  culture9'  courses, 
since  they  open  the  eyes  to  natural  beauty  and  the  mind  to 
the  principles  of  harmony,  contrast,  and  proportion  in  scenery, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  School  was  fully  maintained 
at  the  examinations  of  1900,  in  spite  of  a  distinct  increase  in  the 
requirements  for  admission.  This  increase  is  to  be  progressive 
until  it  shall  be  completed  in  1903.  The  Dean  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  candidates,  by  their  own  choice,  or  that  of 
their  teachers  at  school,  are  presenting  Latin  and  Greek  for 
admission  rather  than  subjects  in  natural  science.  This  is  an 
inevitable  tendency  ;  for  many  schools  find  it  easier  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  languages  than  in  the  sciences. 

Several  observers  of  the  new-comers  to  the  Scientific  School 
who  have  compared  them  with  the  new-comers  to  the  College 
have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  average  physique  of  the  young 
men  who  enter  the  Scientific  School  is  superior  to  that  of  those 
who  enter  the  College.  This  observation  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  Scientific  School  contributes  a  larger  proportion  of 
men  to  the  various  athletic  teams  and  crews  than  the  College. 
The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  easy  to  discern.  A 
corroborative  fact  appears  in  the  absence  records  of  the  two 
departments :  the  demands  made  by  the  Scientific  School  upon 
its  students  under  the  group  system  are  more  severe  than  the 
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demands  made  by  Harvard  College  on  its  students  under  the 
free  elective  system  ;  but  there  is  no  more  sickness,  or  tendency 
to  break  down,  observable  among  the  students  of  the  School 
than  among  the  students  of  the  College. 

The  School  is  becoming  thoroughly  well  organized.  The 
numbers  in  the  fourth  year  and  the  third  year  are  attaining  a 
proper  proportion  to  those  in  the  first  year  and  the  second  year, 
and  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  is  rising.  The 
engineering  courses  in  the  School  quite  hold  their  own ;  mining 
and  metallurgy  make  a  growing  group ;  and  geology  continues 
to  be  the  resort  of  a  moderate  number  of  strong  students.  As 
the  requirements  for  admission  rise  towards  the  level  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  the  resort  to 
the  course  in  general  science  ought  to  diminish;  for  those 
young  men  belong  rather  in  the  College  than  in  the  Scientific 
School.  When  the  College  is  as  easily  accessible  to  them  as 
the  Scientific  School,  they  will  probably  resort  to  the  College. 

The  Graduate  School  is  now  as  large  as  Harvard  College 
was  forty-five  years  ago,  when  the  present  President  of  the 
University  was  first  a  member  of  the  College  Faculty.  The 
Dean  of  the  School  every  year  presents  in  statistical  tables  a 
complete  picture  of  the  School,  and  discusses  the  facts  from 
several  different  points  of  view.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  the  graduates  of  the  University  in  all  depart- 
ments should  familiarize  themselves  with  these  facts,  and  gain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  contribution  which  this  department  of  the 
University  is  making  to  the  education  of  the  country.  This 
School  is  wholly  composed  of  advanced  students,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  School  which  sends  out  into  the  work  of  the  world  highly 
trained  men  who  should  have  learned  to  use  all  the  appropriate 
means  of  research  in  their  several  subjects.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  take  degrees  in  this  School  become  teachers 
in  universities  or  secondary  schools;  and  each  one  of  these 
men  becomes  a  centre  of  knowledge  and  influence  in  the  place 
where  he  establishes  himself.  As  a  rule  they  are  more  than 
specialists  —  they  are  men  of  general  cultivation  besides  being 
socialists.  In  the  main  this  is  a  School  for  the  humanities, —  \ 
that  is,  for  the  languages  and  literatures,  ancient  and  modern,    \ 
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and  for  the  historical,  political,  and  philosophical  sciences. 
Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  students  devote  themselves  to  the 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  taken  together. 
The  School  is  recruited  from  a  large  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  all  over  the  country,  and  its  graduates  often  return 
to  the  places  whence  they  came  to  do  there  the  work  of  their 
lives.  Moreover,  many  members  of  the  School  have  pre- 
viously studied  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  other  universities 
(see  the  Dean's  report,  p.  130) . 

The  School  includes  a  considerable  group  of  men  who  are 
really  supporting  themselves,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  men  who,  having  already  attained  success 
as  teachers  in  schools  or  colleges,  get  leave  of  absence  from 
their  posts  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  a  year  or  two  of 
advanced  study  in  their  several  special  departments.  In 
1899-1900  there  were  in  the  School  five  ordained  clergymen 
in  charge  of  parishes,  and  eighteen  teachers  in  neighboring 
colleges,  professional  schools,  or  secondary  schools.  There 
were  also  sixty-three  young  men  who,  while  still  members  of  the 
Graduate  School,  were  serving  the  University  as  instructors, 
teaching  fellows,  or  assistants.  These  facts  explain  in  part 
the  high  average  age  of  the  students.  There  are  always  many 
men  in  the  School  who  are  already  experts  in  their  profes- 
sions. About  one-third  of  the  members  in  1899-1900  held 
instructorships,  assistantships,  fellowships  with  stipends,  or 
scholarships.  The  other  two-thirds  had  no  such  aids,  or 
means  of  support. 

It  is  obyious  that  this  School,  and  every  similar  school,  is 
rendering  important  service  in  uplifting  and  unifying  American 
education,  —  and  more  than  this,  that  it  is  contributing  effec- 
tively to  unite  the  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  bonds 
of  common  scholarship,  mutual  good  understanding,  and  similar 
ideals. 

The  Divinity  School  provided  for  a  second  time  a  summer 
school  in  theology.  It  was  held  from  July  5th  to  July  21st, 
and  was  attended  by  fifty-four  students,  of  whom  two  were 
women.  All  but  two  of  the  students  were  ministers,  and  they 
were  connected  with  the  following  denominations,  —  Orthodox 
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Congregational  seventeen,  Universalist  fourteen,  Baptist  six, 
Unitarian  six,  Disciples  three,  Episcopal  three,  Methodist 
three.  The  subjects  of  instruction  were  The  New  Testament, 
comparative  religion,  and  homiletics.  The  instructors  were 
taken  from  several  different  denominations. 

The  attendance  in  1900  was  hardly  more  than  half  as  large  as 
the  attendance  in  1899  at  the  first  summer  school  in  theology, 
possibly  because  there  was  no  course  in  theology,  a  subject 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  included  in  the  programme  every 
year.  The  sociological  side  of  a  minister's  work  has  not  yet 
been  treated  in  this  summer  school. 

It  is  plain  from  the  list  of  regular  courses  offered  by  the 
School  (p.  163)  that  numerous  courses  are  offered  which  are 
chosen  by  a  small  number  of  students  only,  or  are  not  chosen 
at  all.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  New  Testament 
courses.  It  also  appears  that  Divinity  School  courses  are 
chosen  by  College  students  much  more  than  College  courses 
by  Divinity  students. 

On  account  of  the  lamented  death  of  Dean  Everett  on  the 
16th  of  October,  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  presents  the 
report  of  the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1899-1900  (p.  162). 

The  serious  questions  about  the  Law  School  arise  from  its 
prosperity  and  success.     It  has  more  than  four  times  the 
number  of  students  it  had  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  its  Library  is     \ 
growing,  and  threatens  to  continue  to  grow,  at  the  rate  of  more      [ 
than  6,000  volumes  a  year.     An  immediate  enlargement  of  the      j 
building  is   imperatively  demanded;    and   in  planning  that      > 
enlargement  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  look  forward  to  a 
Law  Library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes  within  ten  years. 
Financially,  the  School  is  able  to  provide  both  the  building 
and  the  books ;  but  it  would  be  really  formidable  to  imagine 
the  future  size  and  costliness  of  this  department  of  the  Uni-     / 
versity,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  recent  rate  of     ! 
increase  would  be  maintained. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  under  review  Professor 
Langdell  asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  retire.  The  Dean  of 
the  School  (p.  172)  describes  in  fitting  terms  the  unique 
services  which  Professor  Langdell  has  rendered  to  the  Harvard 
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Law  School  and  to  legal  education.  The  Corporation  were 
glad  to  recognize  these  services  by  arranging  for  him  an 
exceptional  retiring  allowance,  and  inviting  him  to  continue 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  facilities  in  Austin  Hall  which  as 
Professor  and  Dean  he  has  of  late  years  enjoyed. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1899,  the  Medical  Faculty  by  vote 
advised  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  to  consolidate 
the  Faculties  then  known  as  the  Medical,  Dental,  and  Veterin- 
ary Faculties,  and  to  entrust  to  this  new  Faculty — to  be  known 
as  the  Faculty  of  Medicine — the  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing degrees  of  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  and  M.D.V.,  and  of  a  higher 
degree  in  comparative  medicine.  They  further  advised  that  an 
administrative  board  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  three  schools ; 
that  the  Dean  of  the  new  Faculty  be  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School;  and  that  at  the  beginning  full  professors  only  be 
brought  from  the  Dental  and  Veterinary  Faculties  into  the 
consolidated  Faculty;  but  that  the  administrative  boards  of 
the  three  schools  might  contain  instructors  or  lecturers  not 
members  of  the  new  Faculty.  In  these  recommendations,  the 
Medical  Faculty  copied  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Cambridge,  —  a  Faculty  which  administers 
Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the 
Graduate  School,  —  that  organization  having  worked  well  for 
the  direction  of  a  large  body  of  students  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  numerous  courses  of  instruction  brought  together 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  made  the 
necessary  amendments  in  the  statutes  of  the  University,  and 
the  new  Faculty  and  new  boards  were  promptly  organized,  and 
began  the  discharge  of  their  several  functions  in  December. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  first  report 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (p.  173).  The  con- 
solidation augurs  well  for  the  future  of  medical  instruction  at 
the  University.  It  will  facilitate  the  development  of  compara- 
tive pathology  and  comparative  theory  and  practice,  and  will 
broaden  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  histology.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Medical  Faculty  in  its  first  vote  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  higher  degree  in  comparative  medicine. 
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In  1899-1900  some  important  changes  were  carried  into 
effect  in  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  first  and  second  years  of 
the  Medical  School  proper.  The  chief  characteristics  of  these 
changes  were,  first,  the  condensation  of  the  instruction  in 
each  of  the  principal  subjects  into  half-year  periods,  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  subject  being  much 
increased ;  secondly,  the  division  of  the  classes  into  a  large 
number  of  small  sections  so  that  the  instructor  should  always 
be  at  close  quarters  with  his  students,  and  thus  increase  the 
amount  of  personal  supervision  of  each  one;  and  thirdly, 
the  combining  of  practical  with  written  examinations.  Thus 
the  instruction  in  physiology  was  given  wholly  during  the 
second  half  of  the  first  year.  The  early  morning  hours  of 
each  day  were  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  These  exercises 
were  usually  followed  by  a  conference,  and  the  last  hour  of  the 
forenoon  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  which  as  far  as  possible 
treated  the  same  subject  which  had  occupied  the  students' 
attention  in  the  laboratory  during  the  morning.  Every  morn- 
ing of  the  week  was  used  in  this  manner.  Analogous  methods 
were  followed  in  anatomy,  histology,  embryology,  and  physio- 
logical chemistry,  subjects  of  the  first  year,  and  in  pathology 
and  bacteriology,  surgical  pathology,  clinical  chemistry,  and 
therapeutics,  subjects  of  the  second  year. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  new  method ;  but  the  instructors  generally  think 
the  immediate  results  favorable.  In  clinical  chemistry,  how- 
ever, the  new  method  seemed  to  be  comparatively  unsuccessful, 
partly,  it  is  supposed,  because  many  other  branches  claim  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  the  second  year  in  the  second  half 
of  that  year.  The  experiment  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
because  this  method  would  be  applicable  in  many  other  de- 
partments of  the  University.  Under  the  new  system  the 
sequence  of  studies  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  under 
the  old.  A  committee  of  the  Faculty  has  for  years  been  con- 
sidering the  re-arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  but  no  re-adjustment  has  as  yet  been  attempted. 
In  these  years,  however,  a  more  direct  and  personal  supervision 
of  the  student  has  already  been  adopted. 
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The  Medical  School  has  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  to 
students  than  any  other  department  in  the  University  except  the 
Divinity  School.  The  reason  is  that  every  individual  medical 
student  must  be  personally  instructed  by  a  skilful  person  in  the 
use  of  his  eyes,  ears,  and  fingers  in  a  great  variety  of  opera- 
tions which  require  much  knowledge  and  highly  trained  senses. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  instruction  must  be  very  costly.  The 
standard  of  this  individual  instruction  in  the  Medical  School 
has  risen  rapidly  in  late  years,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
medical  student  is  much  better  trained  than  he  used  to  be. 

The  consolidation  of  the  three  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Dental 
Medicine,  and  Veterinary  Medicine  into  one  body,  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Dental  Faculty ;  for  it  will  undoubtedly  add 
to  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  that  School.  The  finances  of 
the  Dental  School  have  been  for  some  years  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. In  1899-1900  it  had  a  surplus  of  $4,885.70,  and  its 
accumulated  earnings  amounted  to  $33,283.06.  It  possesses 
a  total  endowment  of  $76,603.20.  This  satisfactory  pecuniary 
result  has  not  been  obtained  by  any  lowering  of  the  standards 
of  the  Sehool;  on  the  contrary,  the  instruction  within  the 
School  has  been  steadily  improved,  and  the  admission  exami- 
nation has  been  conducted  with  more  and  more  exactness. 
The  School  is,  however,  only  a  tenant  at  will  in  the  North 
Grove  Street  Building,  which  belonged  to  the  Medical  School 
but  has  lately  been  sold  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  may  at  any  time  be  in  urgent  need  of  a  new  building,  which 
must  inevitably  cost  much  more  than  the  $51,000  already  in 
hand  applicable  to  that  purpose. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  of  work  done  in  the  School 
(p.  199)  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the  range  of  practice  which 
a  skilful  dentist  may  expect  to  have,  has  considerably  increased 
of  late  years.  The  professors  of  the  operative  department 
were  called  upon  to  treat  necrosis,  abscess,  antrum  disease, 
cleft-palate  and  hare-lip ;  and  in  the  mechanical  department 
there  were  forty-six  cases  of  fractured  jaw  which  required 
splints,  and  twenty-three  cases  needing  appliances  for  cleft- 
palate.  During  the  year  over  six  thousand  patients  were  treated 
in  the  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  teeth. 
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Seven  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  received  that  degree  in  June,  1900,  two  of  them 
taking  the  degree  cum  laude.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
department  of  the  University  in  1882  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
persons  have  taken  this  degree. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  Veterinary  School 
during  1899-1900  was  far  the  best  ever  provided  by  the 
School,  being  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  thorough. 
The  number  of  students,  however,  did  not  increase ;  and  it  has 
diminished  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year.  The  number 
of  cases  treated  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital  was  decidedly 
larger  during  the  year  under  review  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  especially  the  surgical  operations  were  much  more 
numerous. 

The  financial  result  of  the  year  for  the  Veterinary  School 
and  Hospital  was  again  extremely  discouraging,  the  deficit  for 
the  year  being  $4,206.96  —  only  once  before  has  the  deficit 
been  larger — and  this  deficit  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
treasury  of  the  University.  The  School  and  the  Hospital  have 
now  been  in  existence  eighteen  years,  and  in  all  that  time  no 
endowment  has  been  provided  for  the  Department.  Unless 
endowment  is  speedily  provided,  the  Corporation  will  be 
compelled  to  suspend  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  and  to  discontinue  the  Veterinary  Hospital 
and  the  Free  Clinic.  The  threatened  arrest  of  this  Depart- 
ment is  all  the  more  grievous,  because  the  instruction  given 
in  the  School  has  constantly  improved,  and  the  standards 
of  admission  and  graduation  have  been  steadily  raised.  The 
first  year  Veterinary  Students  of  1899-1900  shared  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  form  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  School, 
and  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  success  in  company  with  the 
Medical  Students.  It  is  also  to  be  said  for  the  School  that, 
since  its  creation  eighteen  years  ago,  all  veterinary  instruction 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  in  character,  and  that  this  School 
has  distinctly  contributed  to  this  result.  The  discontinuance 
of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  and  the  Free -Clinic  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  community.  It  seems  to  have  been  demon- 
strated beyond  all  question  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
proper  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  without  endowment. 
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Such  an  endowment  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Overseers  to  visit  the  School  have  exerted  themselves  strenu- 
ously to  obtain ;  but  their  efforts  have  not  been  rewarded  with 
success.  Even  the  Free  Clinic  has  but  a  declining  support, 
the  contributions  to  it  having  been  $938  in  1896-97  and  only 
$467  in  1899-1900.  The  Hospital  might  support  itself;  but 
the  main  object  of  the  University  in  maintaining  the  Hospital 
is  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  and  the  School  cannot 
maintain  itself,  nor,  indeed,  approach  self-support. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Bussey  Institution  has  in- 
creased somewhat,  though  it  is  still  small  (29  in  1899-1900). 
The  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  landscape  architecture 
has  brought  some  students  to  the  Bussey  Institution ;  for  there 
instruction  can  be  obtained  in  agricultural  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, and  the  values  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Students  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  can  there  see  them  grown  in  great 
variety  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  (p.  211)  exhibits  a  state  of 
prosperity  in  respect  to  gifts  and  accessions  by  purchase,  and 
in  respect  to  the  use  made  of  the  45,000  volumes  which  are 
directly  accessible  to  members  of  the  University,  without  any 
formality,  in  Gore  Hall,  Harvard  Hall,  the  Warren  House, 
and  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries.  This  considerable 
number  of  freely  accessible  volumes  probably  meets  the  wants 
of  the  great  majority  of  students ;  for  the  number  of  students 
who  take  books  from  the  Library  is  not  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  increase  of  the  number  of  students.  The 
main  collection  in  Gore  Hall,  with  all  it  costs  each  year,  would 
not  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
students.  It  is  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers  and 
the  advanced  students,  and  is  for  them  an  essential  University 
provision — indeed  the  most  essential. 

Now,  the  building  in  which  this  collection  is  stored  has  long 
ceased  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  teachers  and  the  advanced 
students,  and  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  convenient  workshop 
for  the  library  staff.      Every  year,  therefore,  the  Librarian 
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has  to  give  an  account  of  the  embarrassments  under  which 
the  proper  work  of  the  Library  is  done.  The  work  is  not 
only  impeded,  —  its  cost  is  increased  with  no  compensatory 
advantage.  Although  the  Corporation  have  done  their  best  to 
provide — largely  from  unrestricted  funds — new  facilities  in 
Gore  Hall,  and  to  improve  the  ventilation  and  the  lighting  of  the 
building,  the  improvements  have  soon  become  inadequate,  and 
the  old  difficulties  resulting  from  lack  of  space  recur.  It 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  University  that  the  annual 
expenditure  at  the  Library  should  be  liberal;  but  it  is 
restricted.  It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  University  that 
the  present  building  should  at  once  be  doubled  in  size ;  but 
the  Corporation  have  no  means  of  accomplishing  that  object. 
They  have  lately  (1898)  allotted  $100,000  of  the  unrestricted 
bequest  of  Henry  Lillie  Pierce  to  the  Library,  and  they  are 
about  to  devote  the  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund  of  $81,950.54 — 
another  unrestricted  fund  —  to  the  same  establishment;  but 
still  the  Corporation  remain  unable  to  provide  an  adequate 
building,  and  to  make  an  adequate  annual  expenditure  for  the 
Library. 

The  accessions  by  gifts  and  purchases  mount ;  and  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  method  has  been  invented  for  stowing  away  com- 
pactly those  portions  of  the  library  which  have  become  inactive. 
With  the  modern  multiplication  of  books  it  seems  as  if  some 
way  of  separating  the  active  from  the  inactive  books,  and  then 
storing  the  inactive  in  a  much  more  compact  manner  than  any 
now  in  use,  must  of  necessity  be  devised. 

The  Gray  Herbarium  continues  to  be  the  resort  of  pro- 
fessional botanists  engaged  in  critical  examinations  of  parts  of 
the  American  flora.  The  specialists  who  visited  the  Herbarium 
during  the  year  under  review  were  interested  in  the  flora  of  the 
Northwestern  States,  of  Yucatan  and  the  West  Indies,  of  Pata- 
gonia, of  Mexico,  and  of  New  England.  One  gentleman  came 
to  study  the  less  known  American  grasses,  and  another  the 
tropical  ferns.  Many  amateurs  avail  themselves  of  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Herbarium  for  the  critical  identification  of  plants. 

The  Herbarium  was  enriched  by  gifts  and  exchanges  of 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Among  them  are  rare 
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and  new  species.  Collections  were  acquired  by  purchase 
from  Costa  Rica,  Porto  Rico,  Southern  Missouri,  Texas, 
Southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
Labrador,  and  Florida.  The  total  number  of  specimens  of 
plants  received  during  the  year  was  13,827.  14,497  sheets 
of  mounted  specimens  were  added  to  the  Herbarium  during  the 
year,  being  the  largest  recorded  annual  increment. 

The  Herbarium  in  spite  of  the  recent  moderate  increase  of 
its  endowment,  still  needs  annual  contributions  from  its  friends. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  persons  responded  last  year  to  a  request 
for  $10,  as  an  annual  subscription.  Doctor  Gray's  copyrights 
still  yield  a  substantial  sum  ($1,423.95  in  1899-1900). 

The  Herbarium  is  again  under  great  obligations  to  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Goodale,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  presents  the  Re- 
port on  that  establishment  (p.  242).  The  Garden  has  per- 
formed better  than  ever  before  its  important  function  of 
providing  material  for  numerous  classes  in  botany  in  the 
University  itself,  in  Radcliffe  College,  and  in  several  public 
and  private  schools.  The  construction  of  a  series  of  pits  and 
frames  has  made  this  task  materially  easier.  The  laboratories 
in  the  new  range  of  greenhouses  —  a  very  valuable  anonymous 
gift  of  the  year  1898 — are  becoming  more  and  more  useful  to 
the  advanced  students  in  botany. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  finished  the  work  of  construction  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  which  it  began  in  the  year  1883.  The 
City  has  built  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Telford  and  mac- 
adamized roadway,  five  and  seven-tenths  miles  of  gravel  walks, 
solid  stone  walls  on  highway  boundaries  wherever  such  walls 
did  not  previously  exist,  seven  entrances  to  the  Arboretum 
with  handsome  iron  gates,  and  has  made  all  slopes  or  other 
changes  of  surface  which  the  construction  of  the  roads  and 
walks  made  necessary.  It  has  also  bought,  and  turned  over 
to  the  University  for  the  use  of  the  Arboretum,  land  to  the 
value  of  $79,315.85.  The  total  cost  of  the  constructions 
paid  for  by  the  City  has  been  $371,768.82.     Moreover,  the 
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City  pays  for  maintaining  the  drives  and  walks,  and  for 
police  protection ;  and  this  payment  amounted  in  1899-1900 
to  $8,500.  The  contribution  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  this 
admirable  collection  of  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  which  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of 
Boston  has,  therefore,  been  large.  The  University  has  con- 
tributed about  200  acres  of  land ;  but  it  is  the  scientific  direc- 
tion of  the  Arboretum  by  the  University  which  has  given  to 
the  collection  its  most  characteristic  value. 

The  endowment  of  the  Arboretum  yields  only  about  $7,000 
a  year ;  but  gifts  have  been  received  since  1877  to  the  amount 
of  $188,400,  all  of  which  have  been  spent,  or  will  be  spent 
during  the  next  year  or  two,  in  the  development  of  the  Arbo- 
retum as  a  collection  of  living  specimens. 

As  was  said  in  the  last  Report,  the  collections  are  already  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  public,  and  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion for  a  few  students ;  and  every  year  adds  to  their  complete- 
ness and  beauty.  The  question  remains,  however,  how  the 
University  fc  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  making  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  an  object  lesson  in  all  that  relates  to  horti- 
culture, arboriculture,  and  landscape  gardening  in  New  Eng- 
land. To  accomplish  that  object  a  far  larger  endowment  than 
any  which  the  Arboretum  now  possesses  will  be  necessary. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  adequate  salaries  were  now  paid  to  the 
Director  and  his  assistants,  the  whole  income  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Arboretum  would  be  exhausted  by  those  payments 
alone.  From  the  beginning  the  salary  of  the  present  Director 
has  been  little  more  than  nominal.  It  is  for  the  public  to 
decide  how  an  adequate  establishment  is  to  be  maintained  on 
these  beautiful  grounds  where  so  excellent  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made.  The  State,  or  the  City  of  Boston,  might 
do  it ;  or,  it  might  be  done  by  a  great  endowment  provided 
by  public-spirited  individuals. 

TJie  chemical  laboratories  in  Boylston  Hall  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. Since  1894  nearly  two  hundred  desks  have  been 
added  to  the  former  working  places ;  but  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  has  kept  pace  with  these  additions  to  the 
accommodations;    When  the  laboratory  opened  for  the  cur- 
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rent  year,  forty  men  had  to  wait  for  desks.  On  the  first  of 
November  twenty-one  men  were  still  waiting.  A  few  more 
advanced  students  might  still  be  received ;  but  the  elementary 
classes  can  no  longer  be  accommodated,  and  the  available 
space  in  Boylston  Hall  is  exhausted.  Since  certain  elementary 
courses  in  chemistry  are  required  of  numerous  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  it  is  very  embarrassing  not  to  be 
able  to  provide  desks  for  all  such  students. 

Evidently  some  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  give  the 
Chemical  Department  additional  rooms ;  but,  on  the  one  hand, 
Boylston  Hall  is  a  very  difficult  building  to  enlarge,  and  on  the 
other,  it  will  not  be  economical  to  divide  between  two  buildings 
the  teaching  force  and  the  equipment  of  the  Department. 

The  activity  of  the  laboratory  in  scientific  teaearch  was  fully 
maintained  during  the  year. 

The  neglect  of  the  subject  of  physics  by  the  students  of  the 
College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  still  continues,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  University  of  to-day. 
In  1899-1900, 309  choices  were  made  of  the  courses  in  physics 
intended  for  undergraduates ;  but  these  309  selections  include 
148  made  by  scientific  students,  of  whom  elementary  courses 
in  physics  are  required  in  certain  of  the  four-year  groups 
of  studies.  Subtracting  these  148  selections,  there  remain 
161  choices  of  the  elementary  courses  in  physics  made  by 
the  2,228  members  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Graduate 
School  in  that  year.  Fifty  choices  were  made  of  the  courses 
intended  for  graduates  and  undergraduates,  of  which  ten  were 
by  scientific  students ;  and  eleven  choices  were  made  of  the 
courses  intended  for  graduates.  These  numbers  would  be 
much  reduced  if  the  individuals  choosing,  and  not  the  choices, 
were  counted.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  department  of  physics  and  the  department  of  chem- 
istry, the  resort  to  the  chemical  courses  being  much  larger. 
The  advanced  courses  in  physics  require  a  good  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  and  this  requirement  may  restrict  the  numbers 
choosing  them ;  but  the  elementary  courses  do  not  require  any 
advanced  mathematics.  The  applications  of  physics  in  modern 
industries  are  certainly  as  extensive  as  the  applications  of 
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chemistry,  and  the  subject  is  even  more  many-sided  than 
chemistry.  There  is,  as  has  been  several  times  pointed  out 
in  these  reports,  a  strong  demand  for  competent  teachers  of 
physics,  as  well  as  for  engineers  who  have  received  thorough 
training  in  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  This  limited  resort  to 
the  courses  in  physics  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Harvard 
University ;  it  seems  to  be  a  widespread  phenomenon.  There 
are  some  indications  that  the  number  of  students  attending 
these  courses  is  gradually  increasing ;  but  that  increase  ought 
to  be  large  and  rapid. 

The  psychological  laboratory  furnished  the  demonstrations 
given  in  Professor  Munsterberg's  elementary  course  in  psy- 
chology, a  course  chosen  by  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
students,  and  also  the  experiments  in  Doctor  MacDougall's 
course  in  experimental  psychology ;  but  its  chief  work  was,  as 
usual,  original  research  carried  on  by  advanced  students  and  the 
instructors.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  investigation  were  com- 
plicated color  illusions,  the  difference  between  memory  for 
words,  for  perceived  objects,  and  for  activities,  the  relations 
between  memory  and  attention,  some  sub-conscious  motives  of 
judgment,  the  relations  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  symmetry  in 
artistic  composition,  and  the  mutual  interference  of  several 
coinciding  volitional  impulses.  Some  work  was  also  done  in 
animal  psychology,  a  new  department  of  the  laboratory  which 
was  established  in  1898-1899.  Two  of  the  subjects  studied 
were  the  symptoms  of  memory  in  the  newt  and  the  training 
of  the  cray-fish  in  new  habits. 

The  number  of  students  prepared  to  do  original  work  in 
investigation  is  increasing.  As  the  psychological  seminary  is 
also  increasing,  the  congestion  in  the  laboratory  becomes 
more  and  more  troublesome.  The  Department  of  Philosophy 
needs  very  much  a  new  building  with  ample  room  for  labora- 
tories, seminaries,  and  library,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  noises  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  contains  the 
usual  account  of  the  work  accomplished  with  all  the  principal 
instruments,   of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  work,  of  the 
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Boyden  Department,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and  of  the 
miscellaneous  activities  of  the  establishment ;  but  it  opens  with 
a  statement  by  the  Director  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Overseers  and  the  public  should  be  especially  invited.  This 
statement  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  buildings  in  Cam- 
bridge and  of  the  publication  funds,  and  demonstrates  the 
wastefulness  of  long  delays  in  publication.  There  are  many 
researches,  well  advanced  but  not  yet  finished,  which  could  be 
issued  promptly  with  a  moderate  expenditure  for  additional 
computers ;  and  these  researches,  if  completed,  would  prob- 
ably fill  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Annals,  or  one-third  as  many 
as  have  been  published  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  material 
for  as  many  volumes  more  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion, but  still  requires  much  labor. 

The  Director  also  states  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
astronomy  is  a  large  telescope  mounted  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. *  He  concludes  that  half  a  million  dollars  are  required 
to  enable  the  Observatory  to  maintain  its  place  among  the 
great  observatories  of  the  world.  Considering  the  large  expen- 
ditures which  have  lately  been  made  in  the  United  States  on 
new  observatories,  this  estimate  seems  a  reasonable  one. 

Substantial  additions  were  made  during  the  year  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (p.  273),  one 
of  the  most  important  being  fifteen  hundred  skins  and  ten 
thousand  skulls  of  North  American  mammals.  Though  nomi- 
nally a  purchase,  this  collection  was  in  great  part  a  gift  from 
Messrs.  Edward  and  Outram  Bangs  of  Boston.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Museum,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  340),  were  unusually  numerous.  The  principal 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Museum  was  the  gift  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Higginson  of  $100,000,  to  erect  the  southwest 
corner-piece  of  the  University  Museum.  This  new  structure 
will  complete  the  Oxford  Street  facade  of  the  Museum.  It  is 
to  be  used  by  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography  in 
connection  with  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  When 
the  new  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  are  ready,  the  spaces 
now  occupied  by  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography 
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will  be  assigned  to  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Palaeon- 
tology/ greatly  increasing  the  accommodations  of  those  two 
Departments.  The  Museum  will  then  contain  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  laboratories  of  zoology,  geology  and  geography, 
botany,  and  mineralogy  and  petrography,  and  these  labora- 
tories will  be  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  great  collections 
in  these  subjects.  The  building  will  also  contain  adequate 
lecture-rooms  for  all  these  departments.  The  Museum  is 
therefore  much  more  than  a  collection  building;  it  is  in  a 
large  measure  a  building  for  teaching  and  research.  The 
Assistant  in  Charge  gives  an  interesting  account  (p.  276)  of 
the  cruise  of  the  "  Albatross  "  in  the  tropical  Pacific. 

In  this  Report  will  be  found,  for  the  first  time,  reports  from 
the  Laboratory  of  Zoology  (p.  278),  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  and  Geography  (p.  286)  ;  and  by  exception 
these  reports  cover  two  years,  because  the  report  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  for  1898-99  did  not  con- 
tain, as  usual,  reports  from  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and 
Geology. 

The  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
to  visit  the  Department.  These  gentlemen  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  procured  five 
hundred  dollars  to  be  spent  in  improving  the  apparatus  for 
teaching. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  is  the  extension  of  the  building 
100  feet  to  the  new  southwest  corner-piece  of  the  Museum 
quadrangle.  This  extension  will  complete  the  great  structure 
planned  by  Louis  Agassiz  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  will 
give  the  much  needed  space  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the 
invaluable  Peabody  collections.  There  is  in  hand  for  building 
purposes  the  sum  of  $28,355.56,  being  the  Peabody  Building 
Fund  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (p.  52)  ;  but 
this  sum  is  manifestly  insufficient  to  erect  a  structure  100  feet 
long  of  a  design  consistent  with  that  of  the  existing  Museum. 
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Much  of  the  material  belonging  to  the  Peabody  Museum 
could  not  now  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Much  of  it  was  col- 
lected from  American  Indian  tribes,  and  from  foreign  lands, 
before  commerce  with  so-called  civilized  nations  changed  the 
customs  and  arts  of  the  native  races.  The  ethnological  collec- 
tions formed  by  several  early  societies  in  this  neighborhood 
have  gradually  been  secured  by  the  Peabody  Museum, — as, 
for  instance,  the  collections  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  Worcester,  and  last  of  all  the  rich  collec- 
tion made  many  years  ago  for  the  Boston  Museum.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Alexander'  Agassiz  has  repeatedly  contributed 
important  collections  made  by  him  and  his  assistants  in  remote 
or  comparatively  inaccessible  regions.  These  treasures  are 
actually  in  the  keeping  of  the  University  ;  but  many  of  them 
cannot  be  properly  exhibited  or  used  in  research,  because  the 
present  building  is  entirely  inadequate. 

The  contributions  of  money  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  a  few  other  friends  have  enabled 
the  Museum  to  prosecute  the  explorations  in  Central  America. 
Mr.  Bowditch  has  also  given  the  Museum  a  model  of  the  ruins 
at  Copan,  made  to  scale  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  from  plans, 
photographs,  and  drawings  made  by  the  several  expeditions 
to  that  site.  This  very  instructive  model  has  been  executed 
with  much  precision.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  similar  models 
of  some  of  the  great  earth- works  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  also  of 
typical  mound  structures.  The  necessary  data  for  these  models 
were  obtained  several  years  ago  during  the  Director's  explora- 
tions in  Ohio. 

Miss  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has  con- 
tinued her  researches  relating  to  Indian  ceremonies  and  rituals. 
She  is  ready  to  publish  the  Omaha  ceremonial  rituals  on  which 
she  has  spent  years  of  labor. 

The  Director  visited  New  Mexico  during  the  summer  of 
1900,  and  made  further  study  of  many  ruins  of  large  pueblos 
and  small  isolated  groups  of  stone  houses  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  antiquity  of  the  different  classes  of  structures  in 
the  cafions  and  on  the  high  mesas. 
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The  fee  of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  has  been  transferred  by 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  the  Ohio 
State  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  on  conditions 
which  provide  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  Serpent  Mound 
Park  as  a  free  public  park.  The  Museum  acquired  the 
Serpent  Mound  thirteen  years  ago,  and  has  since  secured  an 
Ohio  law  providing  for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
ancient  monuments  and  the  adjacent  land.  This  action  of 
the  Museum  has  led  to  the  permanent  protection  of  other 
remarkable  Works. 

Both  in  the  year  under  review  and  in  the  current  year,  the 
instruction  offered  by  the  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  a 
half-course  on  primitive  religions  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  Roland  B.  Dixon,  A.M.  Harv.,  gave  this  course  last 
spring ;  and  Dr.  James  Haughton  Woods  is  to  give  it  during 
the  second  half  of  the  current  year. 

The  most  valuable  single  gift  received  by  the  Museum 
during  the  year  is  the  large  ethnological  collection  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  made  by  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  W.  McM. 
Woodworth  while  on  the  expedition  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission Steamship  "Albatross "in  1899-1900.  The  specimens 
comprise  complete  illustrations  of  the  customs,  implements, 
and  costumes  of  the  natives  of  the  Fiji,  Society,  Savage,  Cook, 
Eilice,  Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  Caroline  islands. 

Last  summer  work  was  begun  on  the  building  for  the  Semi- 
tic Museum,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  having  generously  provided 
$13,500,  in  addition  to  his  original  gift  of  $50,000,  in  order 
that  the  building  might  be  erected  at  once.  It  had  been 
intended  to  place  this  building  next  to  the  Peabody  Museum 
on  the  western  side  of  Divinity  Avenue ;  but  the  purchase  of 
the  Batchelder  estate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Avenue  during 
the  summer  of  1900  enabled  the  Corporation  to  assign  to  the 
Museum  a  better  site,  next  Divinity  Hall. 

Many  new  objects  were  acquired  during  the  year  by  gift  and 
purchase  (p.  303)  ;  and  the  collections  when  arranged  in  the 
new  building,  and  thoroughly  catalogued,  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  students  and  to  the  public. 
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The  visit  to  Europe  in  1899-1900  of  Professor  John  E.  Wolff; 
Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum,  resulted  in  important 
additions  to  the  collection  of  minerals  and  rocks,  the  additions 
being  secured  by  purchase,  exchange,  and  direct  collection. 

Important  additions  were  made  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
during  the  year  under  review,  the  most  interesting  being  the 
objects  deposited  in  the  Museum  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Forbes,  A.B. 
Harv.  1895  (p.  305).  Mr.  Forbes  has  thus  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  providing  the  Museum  with  original  works  of  art  of 
high  standard.  Several  original  works  of  the  early  English 
water-color  school  and  nine  etchings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum 
by  Turner  have  also  been  acquired  by  the  Museum ;  while  to 
the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings  a  few  prints  and  plates  of 
the  highest  quality  have  been  added.  Some  progress  has 
thus  been  made  toward  the  formation  of  a  choice  illustrative 
collection  of  original  works. 

The  total  number  of  photographs  in  the  Museum  is  now 
29,199.  To  the  collection  of  slides  533  additions  were  made 
during  the  year.  Both  photographs  and  slides  are  properly 
catalogued  and  arranged. 

Of  the  Gray  Collection  the  Museum  now  has  a  catalogue  by 
designers  as  well  as  a  catalogue  by  engravers.  Much  work 
has  been  done  in  sorting,  mounting,  and  arranging  the  Randall 
Collection,  and  a  catalogue  of  this  collection  by  engravers  has 
reached  1,511  numbers. 

The  Director  of  the  Museum  calls  attention  to  the  defects  of 
the  second  story  of  the  Museum  considered  as  a  place  in  which 
to  exhibit  pictures,  prints,  or  photographs  hung  on  the  walls. 
This  story  having  originally  been  intended  not  for  this  purpose 
but  for  drawing-rooms,  the  walls  are  not  well  lighted.  To 
remedy  this  defect  the  Director  recommends  that  a  hipped 
roof  be  constructed  instead  of  the  present  low  and  nearly  flat 
roof.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  an  alteration  of  the 
building  would  be  very  expensive,  and  the  Corporation  have 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it. 

At  Radcliffe  College  purchases  of  real  estate  made  during 
the  year  have  determined  the  situation  of  the  College  in  Cam- 
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bridge  for  a  long  future.  The  purchases  already  made  on 
Garden,  Mason,  Brattle  Streets,  and  Appian  Way  have  fixed  the 
position  of  the  public  buildings  of  Kadcliffe  College.  They  are 
to  occupy  the  block  of  land  between  these  streets.  The  pur- 
chase made  in  the  year  under  review  of  land  between  Shepard, 
Linnaean,  Walker  Streets  and  the  private  properties  which 
face  on  Garden  Street,  in  all  somewhat  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  land,  has  determined  the  situation  of  the 
future  dormitories  and  playgrounds  of  Radcliffe  College.  This 
purchase  was  made  on  favorable  terms,  and  the  land  bought 
is  in  a  part  of  Cambridge  sufficiently  convenient  to  the  Radcliffe 
public  buildings,  and  likely  to  remain  quiet  and  pleasingly 
retired.  The  land  purchases  of  the  year  will  yield  but  a  very 
small  income ;  so  that  the  income  of  Radcliffe  College  from 
its  moderate  endowment  will  be  seriously  diminished.  Never- 
theless, the  action  of  the  Radcliffe  Corporation  is  undoubtedly 
prudent  and  wise. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  was  not  as  large  in  1899- 
1900  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number  of  special 
students  slightly  diminished.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
remarkable  opportunities  offered  by  Radcliffe  for  graduate 
instruction  should  be  well  utilized,  so  long  as  the  College 
offers  no  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  system  of  medical  visitation  which  was  suggested  and 
put  into  execution  by  Dr.  George  W.  Fitz,  lately  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  continues  to  prove  itself 
useful  in  a  high  degree.  Tables  giving  the  number  of  cases 
of  certain  specified  diseases  in  each  of  the  numerous  buildings 
occupied  by  students,  and  in  other  parts  of  Cambridge,  and 
giving  also  the  diseases  which  prevailed  among  the  students  in 
Cambridge  in  each  month  of  the  year,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  342). 

During  last  summer  it  was  determined  that  Dr.  Marshall  H. 
Bailey,  Medical  Visitor,  should  give  at  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent year  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  physical  evils  to 
which  the  students  may  be  exposed,  and  on  the  means  of  pre- 
venting injury  to  health  by  excess  in  eating,  drinking,  taking 
exercise,  or  working,  or  by  eating  or  drinking  too  little,  sleep- 
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ing  too  little,  and  taking  no  exercise.      These  lectures  have 
been  thronged. 

The  Infirmary  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  James  Stillman, 
of  New  York  City,  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  American  colleges  seem  to  be  gradually  learning  how 
to  conduct  amateur  sports  in  a  reputable  manner.  Harvard 
University  has  had  its  full  share  of  difficulties  during  the  past 
thirty  years ;  but  it  has  at  last  found  its  way  to  a  satisfactory 
constitution  for  a  committee  to  regulate  athletic  sports.  This 
committee  has  been  imitated  in  other  institutions ;  and  its  work 
has  gradually  found  acceptance  among  both  the  undergraduates 
and  the  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  and  among  the 
students  and  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Thus  the  rules 
governing  eligibility  which  were  worked  out  by  the  Harvard 
committee  have  proved  acceptable  in  other  institutions.  The 
Conference  on  intercollegiate  athletics  which  opened  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  at  Providence,  published  a  report  in  the 
early  summer  of  1900  in  which  rules  were  formulated  and 
recommended  for  adoption  by  all  universities  and  colleges. 
These  rules  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Harvard  rules. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis, 
has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  athletics  at  Cam- 
bridge by  taking  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  athletic  grounds  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River. 
He  has  had  general  direction  of  the  erection  of  the  three  new 
buildings  on  the  grounds,  the  last  of  which,  the  new  Boat 
House,  has  only  recently  been  formally  transferred  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  It  was  originally 
to  be  the  gift  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  that 
Club  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  providing  it;  but  before 
the  building  was  finished,  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  asked 
permission  to  cover  the  exterior  of  the  building  with  slates 
instead  of  shingles,  and  to  plaster  the  interior  throughout  as  a 
protection  against  fire. 

A  durable  and  handsome  fence  now  surrounds  the  playground, 
save  on  the  southern  side  where  a  considerable  gap  remains  to 
he  filled.     The  next  problem  to  be  solved  concerns  the  ereo- 
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lion  of  permanent  and  good-looking  seats  along  the  sides  of  the 
foot-ball  field.  The  University  grounds  on  the  south  side  of 
Charles  River  can  be  made  beautiful  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years ;  and  they  should  not  be  defaced  by  unsightly 
banks  of  cheap  wooden  seats. 

Track  athletics  and  rowing  are  far  the  best  of  the  highly 
competitive  sports ;  but  popular  interest  is  greatest  in  foot-ball 
and  base-ball.  The  amount  of  rowing  has  steadily  increased 
of  late  years,  since  the  students  began  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  The  Weld  and  The  Newell  Clubs.  The  University  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  George  W.  Weld  for  his  successful  establish- 
ment in  Cambridge  of  the  club  system. 

The  Randall  Hall  Association  succeeded  well  in  the  very  first 
year  of  its  occupation  of  Randall  Hall.  Having  now  a  very 
cheerful  and  handsome  dining-hall,  the  Association  has  enlarged 
its  function,  and  now  accommodates  many  more  students  than 
the  Fozcroft  Club  ever  numbered,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
students.  While  it  is  still  possible  to  board  at  Randall  Hall 
for  less  than  $3.00  a  week,  many  students  who  resort  to  the 
Hall  spend  much  more.  The  so-called  "  combination  "  meals 
are  served  at  such  prices  that  anyone  who  ate  those  meals 
throughout  the  week  would  pay  $3.08  for  his  board.  The 
advantages  of  the  Randall  Hall  system  are  that  each  person 
pays  for  the  exact  number  of  meals  he  takes,  and  for  the  exact 
amount  which  he  orders.  If  he  does  not  go  to  a  meal  he  pays 
nothing.  He  may  take  twenty-one  meals  in  the  Hall  per  week 
or  one  meal.  If  he  is  absent,  he  incurs  no  charge  at  all.  It  is 
possible  to  arrange  club  tables  in  Randall  Hall  as  well  as  in 
Memorial  Hall ;  and  the  same  credit  is  given  on  College  bills 
to  those  who  board  at  Randall  Hall  as  to  those  who  board  at 
Memorial  Hall. 

When  the  expedition  of  Cuban  teachers  was  first  planned, 
Randall  Hall  had  been  in  operation  about  six  months.  With- 
out that  Hall  it  would  have  been  very  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  those  thirteen  hundred  visitors  during 
the  six  weeks  of  their  stay  in  Cambridge.  The  two  Dining- 
Halls  then  seemed  to  be  indispensable. 
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The  expedition  of  Cuban  teachers  to  Cambridge  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  originated  in  the  following  letter  dated  February 
6th,  written  in  Havana,  and  signed  by  Ernest  Lee  Conant 
(A.B.  Harv.  1884,  LL.B.  and  A.M.  Harv.  1889),  who  had 
been  practising  law  in  Havana  since  the  end  of  the  -war  with 
Spain,  and  Alexis  E.  Frye  (LL.B.  Harv.  1890,  A.M.  Harv. 
1897)  who  had  been  for  a  few  weeks  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Cuba  by  military  appointment :  — 

Hbadquabtbbs  Division  of  Cuba,  Hay  aha, 
February  6th,  1900. 

PfcBSIDBHT   ChaBLBS   W.    ELIOT, 

Cambridge,  Mats. 

Dear  President  Eliot:  We  are  planning  to  carry  as  many  Cuban 
teachers  as  possible  (perhaps  1,000  or  more)  to  the  United  States  next 
summer,  and  as  alumni  of  old  Harvard  and  with  the  firm  belief  that  our 
alma  mater  offers  the  best  facilities,  we  naturally  turn  to  her  for  help. 

These  teachers  will  have  for  their  object  hard  study  as  well  as  a  tour  of 
observation  through  our  country.  The  general  plan  will  be  as  follows : 
The  party  will  leave  Cuba  on  Government  transports  or  on  chartered 
steamers  about  the  last  of  June.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  steamers  may 
land  us  directly  in  Boston,  and  that  the  teachers  may  attend  the  Harvard 
summer  school  for  six  weeks.  The  next  four  weeks  will  then  be  given  to 
travel  and  visits  to  the  great  cities,  perhaps  crossing  the  Continent  to  San 
Francisco.  We  are  sure  that  this  brief  outline  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  You  can  readily  see  what  tremendous  results  would  follow  with 
1,000  intelligent  men  and  women  (after  such  a  broadening  experience) 
scattered  over  the  Island.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  the  one  great  item  is  expense.  Can  it  not  be  arranged  so 
that  the  instruction  for  six  weeks  at  Harvard  shall  be  free  P  With  this  as 
a  starting  point,  we  shall  organize  a  Committee  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
with  a  view  to  securing  free  accommodation  in  homes  during  the  six  weeks. 
We  shall  ask  various  cities  to  plan  temporary  entertainment.  If  we  can- 
not secure  Government  transports,  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  some 
appropriation  in  the  Island  to  pay  the  cost  of  steamer  travel.  The  teachers 
are  poor;  they  need  this  summer's  outing  and  work.  They  need  it  for 
themselves  and  they  need  it  for  the  sake  of  our  own  country. 

The  school  laws  of  Cuba  (see  Article  23  of  decree  sent  you)  require 
courses  of  summer  study  from  the  teachers.  This  will  be  one  of  the  great 
means  of  educating  teachers  now  in  the  school-room  and  who  cannot  attend 
normal  schools.  Many  of  these  teachers  lack  even  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion ;  many  of  them  have  hardly  been  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  towns. 
We  cannot  carry  normal  schools  to  every  town  and  city ;  but  we  can  carry 
the  teachers  to  educational  institutions,  and  we  want  the  best,  namely, 
Harvard.  We  want  the  teachers  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  greatest 
school  in  America.  We  want  them  to  feel  the  history  and  associations,  to 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  libraries  and  laboratories.     We  want  them  to  come 
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in  contact,  not  only  with  the  strong  minds  of  the  professors,  but  also  with 
hundreds  of  the  brightest  and  best  teachers  in  America  who  will  this 
summer  be  in  Cambridge.  We  want  these  teachers  to  have  the  culture 
that  comes  from  travel,  we  want  them  to  carry  this  culture  back  into  the 
Cuban  homes  and  the  Cuban  schools.  We  want  these  teachers  to  know 
our  country,  to  know  our  people.  We  want  the  ties  between  the  two 
countries  drawn  closer,  so  that  all  feeling  of  antagonism  may  melt  away, 
in  order  that  our  country  may  do  a  higher  and  better  work  for  Cuba.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  work  ordinarily  done  in  the  Harvard  sum- 
mer school  would  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  teachers  of  Cuba.  The  work 
is  of  too  high  a  grade  in  general,  and  the  subjects  as  a  whole  are  such  as 
are  not  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuba.  Without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  summer  school,  could  you  not  plan  a  parallel 
school  with  a  course  specially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  Cuban  teachers  P 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  these  teachers  can  neither  speak  nor  understand 
English.  There  are  enough,  however,  with  a  knowledge  of  English  to 
form  a  medium  for  transmitting  the  work  of  the  summer  school  to  the 
others.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  we  know  whether  Harvard  University  will  extend  this  invi- 
tation and  will  do  this  grand  work  we  will  bend  every  energy  to  complete 
the  plans,  and  we  shall  succeed.  We  have  submitted  the  proposition  to 
General  Wood,  and  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  he  will  give  his 
powerful  support  to  the  movement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    Ernest  L.  Cokant, 
Alexis  E.  Fbte. 

This  letter,  which  was  received  in  Cambridge  on  the  12th 
of  February,  was  considered  on  the  13th  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  President  and  Fellows;  and  the  President  was 
then  authorized  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  if  General  Wood 
favored  the  plan.  A  few  days  afterward  a  telegram  was 
received  from  General  Wood  strongly  endorsing  the  project ; 
whereupon  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Superintendent 
Frye:  "  Fry e,  Havana.  Yes.  Eliot."  Notices  of  the  project 
and  of  the  affirmative  answer  of  Harvard  were  thereupon  pub- 
lished in  the  Cuban  newspapers,  and  an  active  discussion 
immediately  arose  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  It  was 
contended  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  young  women  to  go 
on  such  an  expedition,  in  violation  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
Cuban  people ;  the  Catholic  Church  in  some  places  manifested 
opposition  to  the  project ;  and  at  first  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people  seemed  to  be  adverse.  Superintendent  Frye  was 
at  some  disadvantage,  because  he  had  not  travelled  over  the 
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island,  and  was  personally  known  in  Havana  and  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  only.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of.  a 
month  it  became  evident  that  there  was  so  much  interest  in 
the  project  that  it  was  expedient  to  devise  the  arrangements 
for  the  expedition  in  detail,  and  to  announce  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Frye  visited  Washington  and 
Cambridge  about  the  first  of  April.  In  Washington  he 
secured  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Secretary  Root,  who  sub- 
sequently expressed  his  approval  in  a  cordial  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  dated  May  8th  (App.  p.  346). 

When  Mr.  Frye  began  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  expedition 
with  the  Harvard  authorities,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  really  become  responsible  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  while  in  Cambridge, 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  expedient  for  the  University  to 
supervise  the  lodging,  feeding,  and  protecting  of  the  members  of 
the  expedition  during  the  six  weeks  of  their  stay  there.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  regular  Summer  School  would  not  be  suitable 
for  the  Cuban  teachers,  and  that  special  courses  of  instruction 
would  be  needed.  Thereupon,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  to  describe  the  objects  of  the  proposed  expedition  and 
call  attention  to  them ;  and  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  asking  the  community 
for  the  means  of  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
during  its  six  weeks  in  Cambridge,  including  board,  lodging, 
instruction,  excursions,  and  entertainments.  Subscriptions 
began  to  come  in  before  the  end  of  April,  and  continued  to 
flow  in  until  the  middle  of  August.  The  sum  asked  for  was 
$70,000 ;  and  that  sum  was  ultimately  provided,  and  a  little 
more,  the  total  subscribed  being  $71,145.33. 

The  subscription  list,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's 
Statement,  page  11,  is  an  interesting  one  because  of  the  large 
number  and  the  variety  of  persons  who  took  part  in  it.  It 
was  emphatically  a  popular  subscription,  and  represented  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Very  little  personal  solicitation 
was  necessary.  The  circular  (App.  p.  344)  was  distributed 
widely,  and  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  called  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  subscription.  One  large  contribution  came 
by  order  of  the  Court  from  the  unused  balance  of  a  fund  raised 
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near  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  to  provide  means  of 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  among  the  troops  in  Cuba 
(The  Volunteer  Aid  Fund).  When  this  fund  was  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Court,  $20,000  of  it  came 
to  the  subscription  for  the  Cuban  teachers.  It  is  credited 
on  the  subscription  list  to  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Treas. 

The  plan  for  the  instruction  comprehended  (1)  two  lessons 
a  day  in  English ;  (2)  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  in  Spanish 
on  Physiography,  illustrated  by  as  many  excursions  to  different 
points  of  geographical  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  ; 
(3)  two  courses  of  lectures  in  Spanish  on  historical  subjects,  — 
one  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  other  on  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  North  and  South  America; 
and  (4)  lectures  on  free  libraries,  on  the  organization  of  the 
American  schools,  and  on  imitation  and  allied  faculties  in 
children.  Through  special  gifts  received  from  Mrs.  Quincy 
A.  Shaw,  a  course  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  kindergarten 
was  provided  for  the  Cuban  women  teachers,  and  a  work-shop 
course  on  American  Sloyd  for  a  selected  number  of  Cuban 
men.  Laboratory  instruction  in  physiography  being  out  of 
the  question  for  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  field  study  was 
adopted  as  the  best  substitute.  A  list  of  all  the  teacher* 
employed  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  p.  349.  The  instruc- 
tion in  English  was  to  be  given  in  forty  sections,  —  twenty  for 
men,  and  twenty  for  women.  The  teachers  selected  for  these 
sections  were  in  general  young  graduates  and  undergraduates 
of  Harvard  College  and  Badcliffe  College.  Each  teacher  of 
English  was  to  give  two  lessons  a  day  to  his  or  her  section, — 
one  from  eight  o'clock  till  a  quarter  before  nine,  and  the  other 
from  half-past  eleven  till  twelve.  The  lectures  were  all  to 
come  between  these  two  English  lessons,  and  no  lesson  or 
lecture  was  to  be  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  long. 
Sanders  Theatre  was  to  be  used  for  all  the  lectures ;  and  the 
English  lessons  were  to  be  given  in  forty  rooms,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  College  Yard.  The  afternoons  were  to  be  devoted 
to  excursions,  each  Cuban  teacher  being  provided  with  at  least 
three  excursions  each  week.  Sundays  and  evenings  were  to 
be  left  free. 
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On  the  16th  of  May  a  circular  was  issued  by  Superintendent 
Frye  in  Havana,  setting  forth  the  project  as  fully  as  was  then 
possible,  giving  all  details  concerning  the  transportation  of  the 
teachers  to  Boston  on  government  steamers,  describing  the 
arrangements  made  in  Cambridge  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  visiting  teachers  and  the  probable  advantages  of  the  trip. 
The  circular  also  gave  instructions  concerning  clothing,  bag- 
gage, medical  attendance,  health  certificates,  vaccination,  and 
other  details.  The  University  had  limited  the  number  of 
Cuban  teachers  to  1,450,  which  is  the  capacity  of  its  largest 
lecture-room,  Sanders  Theatre.  Moreover,  the  two  dining- 
halls  would  not  accommodate  well  more  than  1,450  persons  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Summer  School.  Superintendent  Frye 
was  therefore  obliged  to  provide  means  of  selecting  these  1,450 
persons  from  the  3,500  teachers  who  were  already  at  work  iu 
the  public  schools  of  Cuba.  The  selections  were  made  by 
Cuban  authorities  exclusively  —  in  general  by  the  School 
Boards  already  established  all  over  the  Island.  As  soon  as 
Superintendent  Frye's  circular  had  been  distributed  through 
the  Cuban  towns  and  villages,  the  work  of  selection  began. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  arrangements  had  been  made 
in  Cambridge.  Students  occupying  rooms  in  College  dormi- 
tories offered  their  rooms  in  sufficient  number  to  accommodate 
all  the  Cuban  men  teachers.  Rooms  enough  were  then  engaged 
in  houses  within  half  a  mile  of  University  Hall  to  accommodate 
all  the  women  teachers  in  groups  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  in  a 
house.  Each  householder  undertook,  for  a  price  agreed  upon, 
to  receive  a  certain  number  of  teachers,  provide  them  with 
furnished  rooms,  and  give  them  a  simple  breakfast.  The  use  of 
three  houses  was  given  without  rent ;  and  several  others  were 
offered  but  not  accepted  because  they  were  too  far  from  the  Yard. 
It  was  necessary  to  engage  a  business  agent  who  should  have 
charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
visitors  in  Cambridge ;  and  his  first  task  was  to  provide  rooms 
for  the  women  teachers.  Since  many  of  the  students  who 
offered  their  rooms  in  College  dormitories  were  unwilling  that 
their  beds,  linen,  and  blankets  should  be  used,  it  was  necessary 
to  hire  these  articles  in  large  quantity  for  six  weeks'  use.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Cuban  women  should  eat  their  luncheons 
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and  dinners  in  Memorial  Hall,  the  capacity  of  which  is  756 
seats;  and  that  the  men  teachers  should  eat  all  their  meals 
in  Randall  Hall,  a  portion  of  that  hall,  however,  being  reserved 
for  the  regular  Summer  School  which  consists  of  both  men  and 
women,  the  women  being  in  the  majority.  In  both  halls  the 
Cuban  teachers  were  to  be  provided  with  a  bill  of  fare  for  each 
meal  arranged  by  the  steward,  and  every  teacher  was  to  take 
whatever  he  or  she  wanted  from  that  bill  of  fare.  In  Randall 
Hall,  the  members  of  the  regular  Summer  School  followed  the 
ordinary  rule  of  that  hall,  which  is  to  order  by  the  plate  and 
pay  for  exactly  what  is  ordered.  Two  methods  were  in  use, 
therefore,  at  every  meal  in  Randall  Hall, — one  for  the  Cubans ; 
the  other  for  the  American  Summer  School. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  business  manager,  Mr.  Clarence  C. 
Mann  (A.B.  Harv.  1899),  had  completed  his  arrangements, 
and  had  opened  an  office  in  Holden  Chapel  as  headquarters  for 
information  —  in  fact,  for  all  the  business  of  the  expedition. 
He  had  also  engaged  about  twenty  chaperons  (see  App. 
p.  350)  to  live  in  or  near  the  houses  in  which  the  women 
were  lodged,  and  a  large  number  of  clerks  and  guides  (see 
App.  p.  351),  most  of  whom  were  Harvard  students  in  the 
Law  School,  the  College,  and  the  Scientific  School.  All  the 
•chaperons,  and  most  of  the  guides,  spoke  some  Spanish. 
In  addition,  a  few  interpreters  were  employed.  Subsequently 
it  became  neoessary  to  engage  an  additional  number  of  chap- 
erons. These  ladies  lived  in  the  houses  with  the  Cuban  women 
teachers,  ate  with  them  at  Memorial  Hall,  helped  them  with 
their  English  lessons,  went  shopping  with  them,  adjusted  their 
difficulties,  attended  to  their  ailments,  tried  to  prevent  over- 
work and  over-excitement,  directed  them  gently  and  befriended 
them  heartily.  The  success  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as  the 
women  teachers  were  concerned,  was  largely  due  to  these 
ladies. 

The  embarkation  of  the  Cuban  teachers  took  place  at  four- 
teen different  ports  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island, 
and  began  on  the  22d  of  June.  Some  of  the  teachers  from 
inland  towns  were  as  much  as  a  week  in  getting  from  their 
homes  to  their  ports  of  embarkation,  such  are  the  difficulties 
of  travel  in  inland  Cuba.     Some  of  the  transports  touched  at 
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four  ports,  others  at  but  two.  On  one  transport  only  women 
embarked;  on  another,  only  men;  on  the  other  three  came 
both  men  and  womeu.  The  vessels,  being  intended  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  had  to  be  especially 
fitted  up  for  their  new  function,  and  even  then  they  were  far 
from  providing  the  ordinary  comforts  of  ocean  liners.  Fortu- 
nately the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  weather  fine  though  hot. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  there  was  grave  doubt  how  many 
teachers  would  actually  sail  on  the  five  transports.  A  printed 
list  prepared  in  Secretary  Frye's  office  in  Havana  about  the 
middle  of  June  contained  the  names  of  1397  persons ;  bat 
nobody  felt  sure  that  all  these  persons  would  actually  embark. 
The  first  positive  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
entertained  at  the  University  came  by  telegraph  from  General 
Wood  as  follows :  — 

Hataha,  June  29,  1900. 
President  Eliot,  Harvard,  Boston : 

Transports  left  Cuba  as  follows  .  .  .  Jane  25th,  McPherson  from  Gibara, 
110  males,  96  females,  total  206  ..  .  Jane  26th,  Crook  from  Matanzas, 
295  males  .  .  .  June  26th,  Buford  from  Cienfuegos,  61  males,  67  females, 
total  118  ..  .  June  28th,  Sedgwick  from  Sagua  la  Grande,  428  females. 
Total  1047  so  far.  McClellan  leaves  from  Nuevitas.  ,As  soon  as  her 
departure  is  reported  will  wire  you.        Wood.     2.19  p.m. 

Hataha,  June  80,  1900. 
President  Eliot,  Harvard,  Boston : 

In  addition  to  my  telegram  of  yesterday,  McClellan  left  from  Nuevitas 
29th  with  156  males,  70  females,  total  226  ..  .  Total  teachers  sailed  to 
date  612  males,  661  female?.     Total  1273.        Wood.     11.56  a.m. 

The  expedition  was,  then,  177  persons  short  of  the  maximum 
number  named  by  the  University ;  but  in  a  eountry  where  the 
means  of  communication  are  few  and  difficult  it  was  a  remark- 
able feat  to  get  1273  teachers  on  board  the  transports  within 
six  weeks  of  the  issuing  of  the  first  circular  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  Superintendent  Frye's  office. 

The  first  transport  reached  Boston  rather  earlier  than  was 
expected,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30th,  and  the  last  arrived 
on  Wednesday,  July  4th.  The  transports  landed  their  pas- 
sengers at  the  Navy  Yard,  where  excellent  arrangements  were 
made  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  inconvenient  public* 
With  the  aid  of  two  Spanish-speaking  guides  in  each  car,  the 
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transportation  of  the  teachers  to  Memorial  Hall  in  Cambridge 
was  managed  rapidly  and  safely.  Other  guides  had  charge  of 
the  transportation  of  the  baggage  and  its  distribution  in  Cam- 
bridge. At  Memorial  Hall  each  teacher  received  a  pin  bearing 
a  number,  by  which  number  the  teacher  was  thereafter  to  be 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time 
each  teacher  received  a  map  on  which  were  marked  all  the 
College  buildings  and  all  the  houses  in  which  any  Cuban 
teachers  were  to  live.  An  excellent  map  of  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  furnished  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  was  also 
placed  in  each  teacher's  hands ;  and,  finally,  a  table  in  Spanish 
of  all  the  lessons,  lectures,  and  excursions  of  the  first  half- 
week,  arranged  by  days  and  hours.  By  the  employment  of 
thirty  or  forty  messengers  and  guides,  most  of  whom  could 
speak  some  Spanish,  the  distribution  of  the  teachers  to  their 
several  quarters  was  accomplished  with  reasonable  despatch. 
At  first  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  teachers  —  especially 
the  women  —  from  their  rooms  to  the  Dining  Halls  and  to 
Sanders  Theatre ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  learned  the  way. 

The  first  lesson  was  given  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
July  5th,  when  the  division  of  the  whole  body  into  forty 
sections  was  made  at  Memorial  Hall,  and  each  section  was 
guided  from  the  Hall  to  the  recitation  room  which  that  section 
was  to  occupy  throughout  the  six  weeks.  The  first  excursion, 
which  started  on  Thursday  afternoon,  labored  of  course  under 
some  difficulties,  because  the  meeting  places  were  unfamiliar 
and  most  of  the  teachers  knew  nothing  about  electric  cars; 
but  in  two  days  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Cuban  School 
was  in  operation,  and  thereafter  it  ran  with  remarkable  smooth- 
ness. The  excursions  were  of  three  kinds,  — the  geographical 
excursions  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy ;  the  excursions  to  several  characteristic  manufacturing 
establishments ;  and  the  excursions  of  a  social  nature.  Only 
one  of  these  last  was  provided  by  the  University ;  but  there 
were  many  others  that  were  arranged  by  private  persons. 

The  Catholic  societies  of  Boston  and  Cambridge .  had  made 
arrangements,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  University,  to  offer 
to  the  Cuban  teachers  facilities  for  reading  and  writing  in 
rooms  provided  by  the  University  within  the  College  Yard. 
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For  the  men,  Harvard  1  was  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  for  the 
women,  rooms  in  Phillips  Brooks  House.  In  both  places 
the  Catholic  societies  kept  their  representatives  throughout 
the  day  and  evening,  and  were  enabled  to  show  the  Cubans 
very  acceptable  hospitality.  The  Catholic  societies  also  gave 
two  concert-dances  each  week  for  the  Cuban  teachers  in  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and  took  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  these  entertainments.  Three  concerts,  which 
were  very  largely  attended  and  were  much  enjoyed,  were  given 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  —  one  by  the  Baptist  societies  of  Cam- 
bridge, one  by  the  Catholic  societies,  and  one  by  the  Cubans 
themselves.  Each  week  a  programme  in  Spanish  was  issued 
in  which  all  the  lessons  or  lectures,  and  all  the  excursions, 
were  carefully  described,  and  the  numbers  assigned  to  each 
excursion  were  given  (see  App.  pp.  353,  354). 

At  the  Catholic  Church  on  Holyoke  Street,  St.  Paul's, 
special  services  were  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
visitors  throughout  their  stay,  and  these  services  were  well 
attended.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
Father  Fidelis,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1861,  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  through  long  resi- 
dence in  South  America,  was  brought  to  Cambridge  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attending  to  the  religious  wants  of  the 
visiting  Catholics. 

The  attendance  at  the  English  lessons  was  excellent,  hun- 
dreds of  the  teachers  being  very  regular  in  their  attendance. 
At  the  lectures  in  Spanish  in  Sanders  Theatre  the  attendance 
was  not  so  good ;  and  yet  it  was  creditable,  particularly  at  the 
lectures  on  Physiography  which  were  handsomely  illustrated 
by  means  of  lantern  slides.  The  lessons  in  Sloyd  were 
followed  eagerly;  and  the  kindergarten  lessons  were  well 
attended,  considering  that  hours  could  not  be  found  for  all 
of  them  which  were  altogether  free  from  other  appointments. 
The  attendance  at  the  excursions  was  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers.  The  weather  was  hot  much 
of  the  time,  and  the  Cubans  were  not  accustomed  to  walking 
any  distance.  Those  excursions  which  demanded  much  walking 
were  not  pleasurable  for  them,  and  were  attended  as  a  matter 
of  duty. 
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The  physique  of  the  visitors  necessarily  attracted  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  their  welfare. 
The  ages  of  the  Cuban  teachers  ranged  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
but  the  extremes  were  not  numerously  represented.  The 
selecting  bodies  in  Cuba  had  selected  too  many  elderly  people, 
who  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  learning  English,  or  indeed 
of  absorbing  readily  new  ideas.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
men  were  over  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  women  were  over  thirty-eight.  To  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties, however,  it  may  have  seemed  expedient  to  select  for  the 
excursion  some  persons  of  influence  or  high  standing  in  their 
several  communities,  whose  presence  would  be  a  safeguard  for 
the  younger  members,  and  who  would  be  able  to  impress  their 
views  on  their  own  people  after  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion. There  at  first  seemed  to  be  too  large  a  proportion  of 
delicate  and  feeble  persons ;  but  the  very  favorable  physical 
experience  of  the  expedition  shows  that  this  feebleness  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  was  obvious  at  first  sight  that 
the  Cuban  men  were  decidedly  shorter  than  the  American  men ; 
and  Dr.  Sargent  subsequently  confirmed  this  general  observa- 
tion by  the  measuring  of  479  of  the  Cuban  men.  He  found 
that  the  medium  height  of  the  Cuban  male  teachers  was  64.3 
inches, — a  height  surpassed  by  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  Ameri- 
can male  students.  The  Cuban  women  were  also  decidedly 
shorter  than  American  women ;  thus,  only  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  Cuban  women  attained  a  stature  of  62.2  inches, — a  stature 
which  is  surpassed  by  fifty  per  cent,  of  American  women 
students.  As  to  weight,  although  the  Cuban  teachers  were 
older  than  American  students,  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
American  male  students  surpass  in  weight  the  114  pounds 
attained  by  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Cuban  teachers.  The 
medium  weight  of  the  American  female  student  is  114.6 
pounds,  and  the  medium  weight  of  the  Cuban  female  teacher 
was  102  pounds.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  American  female  stu- 
dents surpass  the  medium  weight  of  the  Cuban  female  teachers. 
Physically  the  Cuban  women  seemed  decidedly  superior  as 
women  to  the  Cuban  men  as  men ;  and  this  appearance  was 
borne  out  by  the  measurements  taken  by  Dr.  Sargent,  the 
Cuban  women  comparing  more  favorably  with  the  American 
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women  than  the  Cuban  men  with  the  American  men.  Most  of 
the  Cuban  teachers  gained  steadily  in  weight  'while  they  were 
in  Cambridge ;  and  many  returned  to  Cuba  in  a  better  condition 
of  health  than  when  they  came  thence.  This  gain  of  weight 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  much  more  active 
while  in  Cambridge  than  they  are  habitually  in  Cuba.  The  men 
had  to  walk  to  and  from  all  their  meals,  and  to  their  language 
lessons  and  their  lectures ;  and  there  was  some  walking  on  the 
excursions.  The  women  walked  from  their  rooms  to. luncheon 
and  dinner,  and  to  their  daily  lessons  and  lectures,  and  many 
of  them  went  on  from  two  to  three  excursions  per  week. 
Going  up  and  down  stairs  was  also  an  unwonted  exercise  for 
most  of  the  visiting  teachers,  rural  Cuban  houses  being  in 
general  only  one  story  in  height. 

Of  the  1273  members  of  the  expedition,  not  one  died  during 
the  entire  absence  of  the  expedition  from  Cuba ;  and  when  the 
transports  landed  their  passengers  at  the  fourteen  ports  from 
which  they  had  taken  them,  every  person  was  able  to  walk 
ashore.  There  was  no  serious  accident  to  any  member  of  the 
expedition.  This  health  and  safety  record  is  certainly  remark- 
able, considering  the  strong  climatic  change  which  the  whole 
expedition  had  undergone,  and  the  unwonted  fatigues  and 
exposures  of  their  life  in  Cambridge  and  during  the  fortnight 
of  travel  which  succeeded  their  stay  in  Cambridge. 

With  the  rarest  exceptions,  the  Cuban  teachers  were  habit- 
ually gentle  and  polite  to  each  other  and  to  all  the  Americans 
who  were  brought  in  contact  with  them.  The  men  gave  no 
trouble  whatever  in  the  College  dormitories;  and  both  men 
and  women  were  neat  in  their  persons  and  tidy  in  the  dining 
halls.  The  men  smoked  incessantly.  Only  very  few  of  the 
women  smoked  at  all,  and  those  in  private. 

The  chief  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  opening  of  the 
minds  of  these  1300  intelligent  people  to  a  flood  of  new  obser- 
vations and  new  ideas.  There  was  a  great  diversity  among 
them  as  regards  education  and  capacity.  As  General  Wood 
said  in  a  letter  written  from  Havana  on  the  24th  of  February 
to  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  "You  will  find  all  classes 
among  them,  from  the  highly  educated  to  those  of  very  limited 
education ;  but  they  are  all  enthusiastically  interested  in  edu- 
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cational  matters,  and  to  these  people  and  to  the  children  they 
are  teaching  we  must  look  for  the  Cuba  we  hope  to  build  up. 
These  men  and  women  Will  come  back  to  Cuba  with  very  many 
new  ideas  and  very  much  better  fitted  to  teach."  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  them  learned  much  English,  and  got  a  new  concep- 
tion of  science  teaching  and  history  teaching;  but  many  of 
them  were  too  old  to  learn  a  new  language,  or,  indeed,  to 
acquire  much  intellectual  training  of  any  sort;  yet  all  saw 
with  their  eyes  the  American  ways  of  living,  and  the  outside 
at  least  of  many  American  institutions,  such  as  schools,  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  libraries,  churches,  and  theatres.  They  made 
two  voyages  on  the  ocean,  they  had  a  hasty  view  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
country  on  their  rides  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  and  they  became  well  acquainted  with  Cambridge 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  from  Marblehead  on  the  one 
side  to  Point  Allerton  and  Nantasket  on  the  other.  They 
came  in  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of  American  edu- 
cated young  people,  and  found  them  serviceable,  cordial,  and 
friendly.  When  the  expedition  was  about  to  leave  Cambridge 
for  the  fortnight's  journey,  the  Cubans  wished  to  have  the 
young  men  who  had  worked  for  them  and  with  them  in  Cam- 
bridge accompany  them  on  their  journey,  and  Superintendent 
Frye  so  arranged  it;  and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  the 
guides  and  the  guided  parted  at  Philadelphia,  whence  the 
transports  sailed  for  Cuba. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  men  and  women  who  did  the 
real  work  for  the  Cubans  in  Cambridge  were  for  the  most 
part  decidedly  young  in  years  :  most  of  them  were  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  These  young  people  worked 
with  zeal  and  energy  in  a  long-sustained,  alert,  care-taking. 
On  occasion  some  of  the  clerks  and  guides  worked  all  night 
without  relaxing  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  this  in  unusually 
hot  weather. 

The  expedition  spent  six  weeks  and  a  half  in  Cambridge ; 
and  the  total  cost,  including  instruction,  entertainments,  board 
and  lodging,  transportation  on  excursions,  medical  care,  and 
the  cost  of  clerks,  guides,  chaperon*,  and  interpreters,  was 
$68,105.    A  balance  of  about  $3,000  still  remains  of  the  money 
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raised  by  subscription.  If,  however,  the  foil  number  of 
1,450  had  reached  Cambridge,  the  money  raised  would  hardly 
have  sufficed.  The  details  of  the  expense  account  (see  App. 
p.  348)  include  some  curious  particulars.  Thus,  the  women 
'  in  Memorial  Hall,  with  their  chaperons,  cost  fully  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  than  the  men  in  Randall  Hall,  although  they 
took  but  two  meals  in  Memorial  Hall  while  the  men  took 
three  in  Randall.  The  numbers  in  the  two  Halls  were  about 
700  in  Memorial  and  600  in  Randall.  The  medical  .care  cost 
over  a  thousand  dollars,  although  there  was  no  case  of  very 
serious  illness,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three  Cuban  phy- 
sicians accompanied  the  expedition,  whose  services  were  always 
at  the  disposition  of  the  sick.  For  the  better  treatment  of 
slight  indispositions  it  was  found  desirable,  before  half  the  stay 
of  the  expedition  in  Cambridge  was  over,  to  hire  a  house  as  an 
infirmary,  and  to  provide  the  patients  with  a  resident  woman 
physician  and  a  trained  nurse.  The  lodging  of  the  women  in 
private  houses  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  lodging  of 
the  men  in  the  College  dormitories,  because  the  students  gave 
the  use  of  their  rooms,  whereas  the  Cuban  women's  rooms  had 
all  to  be  paid  for. 

One  month's  salary  was  paid  to  the  Cuban  public  school 
teachers  while  they  were  in  Cambridge.  There  were  1,181 
of  them,  the  remaining  92  being  teachers  in  the  University 
of  Havana  and  the  Institutes,  private  school  teachers,  and 
Cuban  chaperons  and  interpreters,  together  with  three  phy- 
sicians and  two  priests.  The  Bursar  paid,  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, these  1,181  persons  $60,257.70  in  a  little  over  two  hours. 
In  order  to  offer  safe-keeping  for  the  moneys  which  might  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cuban  teachers,  the  University  proposed 
to  receive  temporary  deposits  of  money,  to  be  returned  to  the 
depositor  on  demand.  This  offer  was  an  expedient  one ;  but 
the  Cuban  teachers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  only  $483.50 
being  deposited  by  them  during  their  stay  in  Cambridge.  The 
Cuban  teachers  paid  for  the  two  books  which  were  used  in  the 
English  courses,  and  for  their  own  laundry  work ;  they  rode 
to  and  from  Boston  on  their  own  errands  at  their  own  cost : 
but  all  their  other  expenses  were  paid  from  the  subscrip- 
tion so  long  as  they  were  in  Cambridge. 
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The  visitors  expressed  very  warmly  both  in  public  and  in 
private  their  sense  of  obligation  for  the  hospitality  they  enjoyed 
at  the  University,  and  for  the  educational  and  social  privileges 
which  had  been  provided  for  them.  In  general,  they  seemed 
interested  and  light-hearted.  The  dining  halls  resounded  with 
their  rapid  and  lively  talk  during  all  the  meals,  and  every 
evening  after  dinner  the  women  lingered  long  in  the  vestibule 
of  Memorial  Hall,  to  which  men  were  admitted.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  very  pathetic  side  to  the  whole  experience. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  had  gone  through 
severe  sufferings  and  anxieties;  they  had  lost  friends  and 
members  of  their  own  families  in  the  long-continued  fighting ; 
they  had  been  sick  and  half-starved,  and  in  all  sorts  of  peril ; 
and  they  were  wholly  uncertain  concerning  their  means  of 
livelihood,  their  appointments  as  teachers  being  but  tempo- 
rary, and  expiring  soon.  The  contrast  between  these  experi- 
ences and  their  situation  at  Cambridge  was  sharp  and  profound ; 
and  then  they  were  to  return  to  their  impoverished  island, 
where  both  the  industrial  and  the  political  situation  are  full 
of  grave  anxiety.  None  of  them  were  sure  of  re-appointment 
to  their  places  as  teachers ;  all  were  to  be  examined  anew  not 
later  than  December.  In  short,  though  the  present  was 
enjoyable,  the  future  was  anxious.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  bid  good-bye  to  prosperous  and  friendly  Cambridge 
with  mingled  sentiments  of  gratitude,  pleasure,  and  sadness. 

The  expedition  fulfilled  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  enthusi- 
astic expectation  of  good  expressed  in  the  letter  of  February 
6th  from  Messrs.  Conant  and  Frye,  and  the  good  bids  fair 
to  be  abiding. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1898-99  it  was 
mentioned  that  in  thirty  years  the  unrestricted  fund  called 
The  Stock  Account  had  been  reduced  from  $197,034.48  to 
$24,971.16  by  being  charged  with  repeated  deficits  in  the  com- 
bined account  called  University,  College,  Scientific  School,  and 
Library,  but  that  the  Corporation  had  to  show  for  this  expen- 
diture important  "improvements  in  the  public  buildings  and 
dormitories,  improvements  which  the  rising  scale  of  comfort 
and  sanitation  in  the  community  at  large  had  compelled  the 
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Corporation  to  adopt."  The  Corporation  hoped  that  in  the 
year  1899-1900  they  would  not  again  incur  a  heavy  deficit 
in  this  very  important  account;  but  their  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  The  deficit  of  the  year  in  that  account  was 
$36,669.51 ;  and  this  deficit  has  extinguished  the  balance  of 
The  Stock  Account,  and  forced  the  Corporation  to  draw,  to  the 
amount  of  $11,698.35,  on  the  principal  of  another  unrestricted 
fund,  called  The  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund. 

The  Corporation  regret  very  much  that  any  unrestricted 
funds  should  be  extinguished ;  and  they  propose  to  use  all 
possible  means  during  the  current  year  and  the  ensuing  year 
to  bring  the  current  expenditures  within  the  current  receipts : 
but  they  are  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  reduc- 
tions without  either  impairing  the  range  or  the  efficiency  of 
instruction,  or  postponing  urgently  needed  improvements. 
Fortunately,  during  the  current  year  the  income  from  tuition- 
fees  in  the  departments  in  which  the  recent  heavy  deficits  have 
occurred  will  be  increased  somewhat  in  consequence  of  a  gain 
in  the  number  of  students.  Of  course  the  unrestricted  funds 
of  the  University  as  a  whole  increased  during  the  year  under 
review;  for  an  unrestricted  bequest  was  received  from  the 
estate  of  Robert  Charles  Billings,  which  amouted  to  $85,000 
after  the  deduction  of  the  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States. 
The  only  account  in  which  there  was  a  serious  deficit  in 
1899-1900  was  the  account  called  the  University,  College, 
Scientific  School,  and  Library.  There  were  also  small  deficits 
in  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Peabody  Museum,  but  every 
other  department  showed  a  surplus.  The  sum  of  the  surpluses 
exceeded  the  sum  of  the  deficits  by  nearly  $17,000.  The  place, 
therefore,  where  an  undesirable  economy  must  be  enforced  is 
precisely  the  place  where  such  a  policy  is  least  desirable. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  by  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Establishments.  Collectively 
they  present  a  striking  picture  of  great  variety  and  activity  in 
the  work  of  the  University. 

CHARLES   W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  23  Norember,  1900. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1899-1900. 

INSTRUCTION. 

1  first  present  the  usual  account  of  the  instruction  provided  by 
the  Faculty  or  given  under  its  authority,  including  the  instruction 
given  in  the  year  1899-1900,  the  courses  given  in  the  Summer 
School  of  1900,  and  the  most  important  features  of  the  scheme 
of  instruction  announced  for  the  present  year. 

Instruction  given  in  1899-1900. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  courses  of  instruction  that  were 
actually  given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  in  1899-1900.  It 
differs  from  the  list  published  in  the  Catalogue  for  that  year  in 
omitting  a  few  courses  which  were  withdrawn,  because  not  taken  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  students  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
in  a  somewhat  greater  fulness  of  description,  showing  the  ground 
covered  and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed.  It  includes,  more- 
over, a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  of  various  classes  and 
departments,  in  each  course. 

Courses  of  Instruction  are  classed  as  fuU  courses  or  half-courses, 
according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each,  and  its  value  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  Half-courses  are  designated 
in  the  following  list  by  the  abbreviation  hf.  All  others  were  full 
courses  with  the  exception  of  German  JB,  which  counted  for  a  course 
and  a  half.  In  the  ( courses  of  research/  however,  the  work  of  a 
particular  student  is  sometimes  increased  by  special  arrangement  so 
that  the  course  counts  for  him  as  the  equivalent  of  two,  three,  or 
four  courses.     The  figure  1  or  2,  attached  like  an  exponent  to  the 
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number  or  letter  of  a  course,  indicates  that  the  course  was  given  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  half-year  only.  Courses  not  so  designated 
extended  through  the  year.  A  double  dagger  (J)  indicates  that  the 
course  was  open,  under  certain  conditions,  to  properly  qualified 
students  of  Radcliffe  College.  The  number  of  hours  of  lectures  or 
other  class  exercises  stated  for  each  course  means  hours  per  week 
for  each  student ;  the  number  of  themes  and  other  individual  per- 
formances is  the  number  required  in  the  entire  course. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  designate  the  students  in 
the  several  courses :  Instr.  for  Instructor ;  Gr.  for  Graduate  Stu- 
dent ;  Se.  for  Senior ;  Ju.  for  Junior ;  So.  for  Sophomore ;  Fr.  for 
Freshman;  Sp.  for  Special  Student  of  Harvard  College;  Sc.  for 
Scientific  Student ;  Di.  for  Divinity  Student ;  Law  for  Law  Student ; 
Me.  for  Medical  Student ;  Bu.  for  Bussey  Student ;  R.  for  Radcliffe 
Student. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN   1899-1900. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Hebrew.  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons.  Explanation  of 
parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  Practice  in  memorizing  passages 
of  Hebrew.    Recitations  (3  hours).     1  Sc.,  4  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  1  Di.    Total  8. 

6  hf '.  Professor  Lyon. — Babylonian-Assyrian  History.  Contact  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  with  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and 
islands ;  diffusion  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  culture  through  the  medium 
of  the  Phoenicians.     Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  5  reports ;  thesis. 

4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  6. 

12.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  death  of 

Herod  the  Great.    Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  5  reports ;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  12  Se.,  13  Ju.,  17  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  6  Di.    Total  53. 

16.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.  Recitations 
and  lectures  (2  hours)  ;  reports  (weekly)  ;  thesis. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Di.    Total  3. 

13.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrews  Religion,  with  comparison  of 

other  Semitic  religions.    Recitations  and  lectures  (2  hours) ;   reports 
(weekly)  ;  thesis.  2  Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  4. 

15  hf.  Professor  Tor.  — History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate.  Mohammedanism  in 
Egypt  and  India.  Mohammedan  Law.  The  Crusades.  The  Literature. 
The  Koran.    Lectures  and  recitations  (1  hour)  ;  reports  (weekly)  ;  thesis. 

4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  5  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  18. 

Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

(2.  Professor  Tor.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  Syntax;  interpretation  of  parts 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books ;  criticism  of  selected  portions  of 
the  text.    Recitations  and  lectures  (2  hours) ;  3  reports.     1  Ju.    Total  1. 
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J5.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  (second  coarse) .  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar ;  the  Chaldean  Epic ;  letters  and  commercial  documents.  Recitations 
(2  hours)  and  practice  in  copying  inscriptions.  2  Sp.    Total  2. 

J7.  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic.  Lansing's  Manual;  Nuhab  al-Mulah;  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.    Recitations  and  lectures  (2  hours). 

1  So.    Total  1. 

$8.  Professor  Toy.  —  Arabic  (second  course).  Wright's  Grammar;  the  Moal- 
lakat;  Motenebbi;  Ibn  Haldun;  the  Koran.  Recitations  and  lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  5  reports ;  thesis.  2  Sp.    Total  2. 

Indo-Iranian  Languages. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

l1  hf.  Professor  Laxmax. — Elements  of  the  Sanskrit  language.    Easy  prose 
and  verse.    Recitations  (3  hours).  4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  6. 

I*  hf.  Professor  Lawman.  —  Sanskrit  (continued).    Reading  of  classical  texts 
from  the  Hitopadeca ;  reading  at  sight.    Recitations  (3  hours) . 

4  Gr.,  1  So.    Total  6. 

J21  hf.  Professor  Lankan.  —  Classical  Sanskrit  (second  year) .  Course  for 
rapid  reading.  Kathavall,  from  Buhler's  Third  Book  of  Sanskrit.  Pro- 
verbs, from  Bohtlingk's  Chrestomathie.  The  61st  book  of  the  Ocean  of 
the  Streams  of  Story.     Recitations  (8  hours) .  5  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

X$*hf.  Professor  Lawman.  —  Sanskrit.  Course  for  rapid  reading  (continued). 
The  entire  Bhagavad-gita.  From  the  Maha-bharata :  the  Gambling  Scene, 
the  Flood,  the  Vision  of  the  Slain,  the  Great  Journey,  and  Qakuntala. 
Recitations  (3  hours).  5  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

Classical  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

Greek. 

G.  Asst.  Professor  Gulicx.  —  Course  for  Beginners.  Recitations  and  lectures 
(3  hours).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  7. 

A.  Mr.  Harris. — Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey,  selections);    reading  at  sight. 

Recitations  and  occasional  lectures  (8  hours) . 

8  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  18. 

Fhf,  Mr.  H.  W.  Prbscott.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course). 
2  hours  in  the  first,  1  hour  in  the  second  half-year. 

2  Ju.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  10. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Gulicx  and  Mr.  Harris.  —  Introduction  to  Athenian  Ora- 

tory and  Philosophy;  Greek  Poetry  from  Homer  to  Euripides.  Lysias 
(selections) ;  Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthyphro) ;  Elegiac,  Iambic, 
and  Lyric  Poets  (selections)  ;  Euripides  (Medea,  and  readings  from  other 
plays) .  Lectures ;  written  tests,  20  minutes  each  week ;  occasional  longer 
tests.    3  hours.  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  17  Fr.    Total  19. 
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0.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick  and  Messrs.  Harris  and  H.  W.  Prehcott.  —  Intro- 
duction to  Athenian  Oratory  and  Philosophy ;  Greek  Poetry  from  Homer 
to  Euripides.  Lysias  (selections) ;  Plato  (Apology,  Crito,  and  Euthy- 
phro)  ;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poets  (selections)  ;  Euripides  (Hippo- 
lytus,  and  readings  from  other  plays) .  Lectures ;  written  tests,  20  minutes 
each  week ;  occasional  longer  tests.    3  hours.    2  sections. 

1  So.,  42  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  46. 

Ehf.  Mr.  Harris.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  Weekly 
exercises  in  translation ;  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb. 
2  hours  in  the  first,  1  hour  in  the  second  half-year. 

1  8e.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  11  Fr.     Total  17. 

1.  Mr.  Harris.  —  The  Period   of  Athenian   Supremacy.      Herodotus  (Book 

VIII)  ;  Aeschylus  (Persians)  ;  Plutarch  (Themistocles)  ;  '  Thucydides 
(Book  I,  87  to  the  end)  ;  Plutarch  (Pericles)  ;  Sophocles  (Antigone),  and 
an  additional  play.    Lectures,  with  occasional  tests.    3  hours. 

2  Ju.,  5  So.,  4  Fr.    Total  11. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  —  Greek  Literature.     Aristophanes 

(Birds) ;  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound) ;  Thucydides  (Books  VI  and 
VII) ;  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus) ;  Collateral  reading  of  the  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes.  Lectures  and  recitations ;  frequent  exercises  in  written 
translation.    3  hours.  2  Ju.,  27  So.    Total  29. 

8  hf.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 
Weekly  exercises  in  translation  or  original  composition  (narratiTe  and 
descriptive).    Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  conferences  (weekly). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.    Total  12. 

Latin. 

A.  Dr.  MoDawirl.  —  Cicero  (selected  speeches; ;  Virgil.     Practice  in  reading 

at  sight.    Recitations  (3  hours).        1  Or.,  2  So.,  8  Fr.,  7  Sp.    Total  18. 

Fhf.  Mr.  H.  W.  Prrscott. — Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  1  hour 
in  the  first,  2  hours  in  the  second  half-year. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  10. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Howard  and  Dr.  McDawikl.  —  The  War  with  Hannibal; 

Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  Liry  (Books  XXI  and  XXII) ;  selections 
from  Catullus,  Horace,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Martial,  etc. ;  Terence  (Phormio 
and  Hautontimorumenos).  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  recitations,  oral  and 
written  (1  hour).    2  sections.  47  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  48. 

C.  Asst.  Professors  C.  P.  Parxrr  and  Clifford  H.  Moors,  Dr.  McDaxibl, 

and  Mr.  H.  W.  Prrscott.  —  The  Early  History  of  Borne ;  Lyric  and 
Dramatic  Poetry.  Livy  (Books  I  and  II) ;  selections  from  Catullus, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Martial,  etc. ;  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria). 
Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  recitations,  oral  and  written  (1  hour).    4  sections. 

2  So.,  95  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  98. 

E  I/.  Dr.  McDaxiel.  — Latin  Composition  (second  course).  Weekly  exercises 
m  the  translation  of  English  narratiTe.  1  hour  in  the  first,  2  hours  in  the 
second  half-year.  4  So.,  11  Fr.    Total  16. 
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1.  Professors   Smith   and  Mutton  Warren.  —  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes) ; 

Tacitus  (Agricola  and  selections   from  the  Annals).     Recitations  and 
lectures.     3  hours.  4  Ju.,  19  So.,  1  8p.     Total  24. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Prescott.—  Tacitus  (selec- 

tions from  the  Histories);    Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).    Lectures  and 
recitations.    3  hours.  2  Ju.,  18  So.,  3  Fr.    Total  18. 

&hf.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. — Latin  Composition  (third  course). 
Extended  study  of  idiom.  Weekly  exercises  in  translation.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  ;  conferences  (weekly).       3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.     Total  18. 

For  C/nder graduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  Wright  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Literature.  Demos- 
thenes (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Oration  on  the  Embassy) ; 
Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon) ;  Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes) ; 
Sophocles  (Antigone) ;  Aristophanes  (Frogs) ;  collateral  reading.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  ;  5  reports.  5  Gr.,  6  Se.,  12  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  24. 

7  kf  Professor  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course) .  Written 
composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of 
classical  models;  translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rheto- 
rical and  philosophical).  Weekly  exercises.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
conferences  (1  hour).  18  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  18. 

18  kf.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Greek  Literature.  Plato.  Rapid  read- 
ing and  interpretation  of  selected  Dialogues.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and 
recitations  (1  hour  a  fortnight).  2  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  1  Instr.     Total  6. 

8.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Greek  Literature.  Plato  (Republic).  Aristotle 
(Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X).    Lectures,  3  hours. 

12  Gr.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  25. 

161  kf.  Asst.  Professor  Moore.  —  Greek  literature.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and 
Moschus.  Lectures  and  recitations ;  written  translations,  with  comments, 
by  the  students.    3  hours.  8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.     Total  11. 

Latin. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Howard. — Latin  Literature.  Suetonius  (selections)  ;  Pliny 
(selected  Letters)  ;  Juvenal  (the  principal  Satires)  ;  Martial  (selected  Epi- 
grams).   Lectures  and  occasional  recitations.    3  hours. 

7  Gr.,  5  Se.,  13  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  29. 

14lkf  Professor  Minton  Warren.  —  Latin  Literature.  Horace  (Satires  and 
Epistles).     Recitations  and  lectures;  written  translations.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  8. 

7  kf  Professor  Grebnough.  —  Latin  Composition .  Practice  in  Latin  expression 
and  style  (narrative  and  descriptive).  Translation  into  Latin  prose; 
original  essays  in  Latin.     Weekly  exercises ;  conferences.     1  hour. 

18  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  16. 

81  kf  Professor  Greenouoh  .  —  Latin  Literature .  Plautus  ( three  plays) .  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  ;  written  translations ;  3  reports. 

6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.     Total  16. 
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8s  hf.  Professor  Smith.  —  Latin  Literature.     Lucretius.    Lectures.    3  hours. 

,   8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Ju.    Total  18. 

9  hf.  Professor  Grernouoii.  —  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  Latin  expression 
and  style  (exposition  and  argument).  Original  essays  in  Latin  (weekly). 
Conferences.     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

15.  Professor  Morgan  and  Asst.  Professor  Marcou.  —  The  Works  of  Virgil, 
with  studies  of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary  Influence  from  his  own 
times  to  the  Renaissance.     Lectures;  written  translations.    3  hours. 

5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  11. 

10.  Professor  Grbenough.  —  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Lectures,  with 
stereopticon  illustrations  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  required  reading ;  2  theses. 

15  Gr.,  26  Se.,  40  Ju.,  21  So.,  5  Sp.,  18  Sc.    Total  120. 

12 .  Professor  Sm it h  .  —  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Prose) .  Lectures  (8  hours) , 
with  direction  of  the  students'  private  reading ;  reports  and  comments  on 
reading.  18  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  20. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Classical  Philology, 

25  hf.  Professor  Minton  Warren.  —  Introductory  Course  in  the  Text-Criticism 
and  Interpretation  of  Classical  Authors :  for  1899-1900,  Terence.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  (14  hours).     Thesis.  16  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  17. 

52 '  hf.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Greek  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Lyric  Poetry.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  ;  report ;  thesis.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

J381  hf.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes)  with  some 
poems  of  Bacchylidcs.     Lectures.     2  hours. 

11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  IS. 

$48.  Professor  Wright.  —  Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  conferences  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  3  reports ;  thesis. 

18  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.    Total  21. 

$44.  Professor  Goodwin.-—  Thucydides.     Lectures.    2  hours. 

14  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  15. 

40.  Professor  Morgan.  —  Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity.  Aristotle  (Art  of 
Poetry) ;  Longinus  (On  the  Sublime) ;  Horace  (Art  of  Poetry) ;  Quin- 
tilian  (Book  X).    Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  3  reports ;  thesis.     4  Gr.    Total  4. 

1 64.  Asst.  Professor  Hopes. — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Lectures  (2  hours) ; 
2  reports.  1  Ju.     Total  1. 

56l  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Howard.  —  The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  Sue- 
tonius (Lives)  and  Tacitus  (Annals  XI-XVI).  Lectures  (8  hours). 
Investigations  of  special  topics.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  9. 

W  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick. — Greek  Grammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections). 
Study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions.    Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  3  reports. 

4Gr.    Total  4. 

$28* hf.  Professor  Orkknoi'oii. —  Latintirammar  (Syntax) .  Lectures  (8 hours)  ; 
2  reports.  4  Gr.,  1  K.     Total  5. 
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88*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Howard.  —  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Lec- 
ture* ;  practice  in  reading  facsimiles  of  manuscripts.    3  hours. 

6  Gr.    Total  6. 

35.  Professor  Morrow  Warren.  —  Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  important 
for  their  Language  or  Content.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises  (2  or  8 
hours).  4  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  6. 

£24  hf.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Legal  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  the  Judicial 
Process  of  the  Athenian  Courts.     Lectures.     1  hour.         2  Gr.     Total  2. 

$59l  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moork.  —  Roman  Provincial  Administra- 
tion.'   Lectins  (2  or  8  hours)  ;  thesis.  3  Gr.    Total  3. 

20.    Tom  San  wart  or  Classical  Philology. 

Professors  Smith  and  Wbioht,  Directors  for  1899-1900.—  Training  in  philo- 
logical criticism  and  research.  Text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors:  for  1899-1900,  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Coloneus)  and 
Lucretius  (Book  IV).     1  thesis,  discussed  in  open  meeting.    8  hours. 

6  Gr.     Total  6. 
English. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduate* :  — 

A.  Professors  A.  8.  Hill  and  Brigos,  and  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Copeland, 
Cobb,  J.  G.  Hart,  Young,  Notes,  Cunnipf,  Swann,  and  Ridbodt. — 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  A.  S.  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric 
(revised  and  enlarged  edition).  Daily  themes ;  12  long  themes.  Lectures, 
recitations,  reading,  and  conferences.  1  hour  in  six  sections,  2  hours  in 
nineteen  sections.  3  So.,  346  fr.,  55  Sp.,  150  8c,  1  Me.    Total  655. 

C*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bakbb  and  Mr.  Wrightington.  — English  Composition. 
Forensic*.  (For  students  who  failed  to  pass  in  this  course  in  1898-99 ; 
to  be  discontinued  after  1899-1900.)  15  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  20. 

BChf.  Messrs.  Hurlbut  and  T.  Hall.  —  English  Composition.  Written  ex- 
ercises (75  daily  themes,  6  fortnightly  themes,  1  thesis),  lectures  (1 
hour),  and  conferences  (fortnightly). 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.f  1  Sp.,  73  Sc.     Total  81. 

81.  Messrs.  Gardinbb,  la  Rose  and  Kidder.  —  Wendell's  English  Composi- 
tion. Reading  of  English  classics  (one  each  month).  Daily  and  fort- 
nightly themes.    Lectures  (2  hours) ;  conferences  (fortnightly). 

1  8e.,  5  Ju.,  89  8o.,  41  Pr.,  27  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  171. 

22.  Professor  Wbndbll,  Dr.  Matnadibb,  and  Messrs.  Grbbnough  and  Miller. 
—  English  Composition.  Wendell's  English  Composition.  Required 
reading  in  the  English  Bible.  Study  in  detail  of  extracts  from  Homer 
and  from  Virgil.  Daily  themes  throughout  the  year;  eight  fortnightly 
themes  in  the  first  half-year ;  one  long  theme  in  second  half-year.  Lec- 
tures (2  hours)  ;  conferences  (fortnightly) . 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  52  So.,  11  Pr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  69. 

36*  hf.  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  la  Rose,  and  an  assistant.  —  English  Composi- 
tion. Wendell's  English  Composition.  Reading  of  English  classics  (one 
each  month).  90  daily,  7  fortnightly  themes.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  con- 
ferences (fortnightly). 

1  Gr.f  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  56  So.,  25  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  89. 
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98  V*  Professors  A.  8.  Hill,  Brigob,  Wendell,  and  Sjttbbdob,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hart.  —  English  Literature.  History  and  Development  of  English 
Literature  in  outline.     Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences;  25  reports. 

1  Gr.,  1  So.,  186  Ft.,  19  Sp.    Total  157. 

18.  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  T.  Hall.  —  Expository  and  Argumentative 
Composition.  Lectures  (3  hours),  conferences,  and  written  exercises 
(18  reports,  2-3  briefs,  2  forensics,  3  theses). 

8  Se.,  39  Ju.,  11  So.,  8  8p.,  1  Law.     Total  62. 

80.  Asst.  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Prescott. — Forensics  and  Debating. 
Two  forensics ;  3  debates,  as  principal  speaker,  and  7  short  speeches  from 
the  floor,  for  each  student ;  5  briefs.  3  hours  till  Dec.  1 ;  after  that  date 
5  hours.  8  Se.,  37  Ju.,  5  So.,  8  8p.,  1  Law.    Total  64. 

10  hf  Mr.  Winter.  —  Elocution.  Practice  in  the  delivery  of  speeches,  original 
or  selected  (once  a  fortnight  for  each  student),  and  in  reading.  2  hours. 
7-4  sections. 

1  Gr.,  28  Se.,  59  Ju.,  18  So.,  10  Sp.,  8  8c,  4  Law.     Total  118. 

31  hf.  Dr.  Schofibld.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Blight's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  Recita- 
tions, with  occasional  lectures.    8  hours. 

13  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  24. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Drs.  Garrett  and  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  English  Literature.     Chaucer.    Lec- 

tures and  recitations.    3  hours.-  9  Gr.,  2  8e.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  14. 

2.  Professor  KiTTRBDOE.  —  English  Literature.     Shakspere  (six  plays) .     Lec- 

tures and  recitations.    3  hours. 

14  Gr.,  27  Se.,  45  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Be.,  1  Law.    Total  lit. 

ll1  a/.  Dr.  Garrett.  —  English  Literature.  Bacon.  Recitations,  with  occa- 
sional lectures  (3  hours)  ;  1  theme. 

3  Gr.,  9  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  8p.,  1  Law.    Total  80. 

11*  hf.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson. —English  Literature.  Milton.  Lectures  and 
recitations  (3  hours)  ;  1  report. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  10  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  8p.    Total  34. 

15s  hf  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Miller.  —  English  literature,  from  the  closing 
of  the  Theatres  to  the  death  of  Dryden  (1642-1700).  Lectures  (2  hours) 
and  occasional  conferences ;  reports  (two  each  week). 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  8  8c.,  1  Me.    Total  25. 

8a1  hf   Mr.   Fletcher  and  Mr.   Gentner.  —  English  literature,   from  the 
publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott  (1798-1832). 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences  (weekly);  reports  (weekly). 
6  Gr.,  59  Se.,  91  Ju.,  107  So.,  8  Fr.,  25  Sp.,  19  8c,  5  Law.     Total  319. 


85**/.  Asst.  Professor  Gates  and  Mr.  Gbntnbb. — English  Literature, 

the  death  of  Scott  to  the  death  of  Tennyson  (1882-1892).     Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  conferences  (fortnightly)  ;  9  reports. 

17  Gr.,  56  Se.,  96  Ju.,  130  So.,  14  Fr.,  26  Sp.,  20  8c.    Total  869. 
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87*  A/-  Dr  Matnadibb.  —  English  Literature.  The  8tory  of  King  Arthur, 
from  Malory  to  the  present  time.  Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  and  occasional 
conferences;  14  reports. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  10  Ju.,  18  So.,  2  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  3  8c.    Total  40. 

34*/.  Mr.  Copblakd  and  Mr.  Millbr. — English  literature.  English  Letter 
Writers.     Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  14  reports  or  1  thesis. 

6  Gr.,  85  Se.,  44  Ju.,  86  So.,  8  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  150. 

83s  hf  Professor  Wendell  and  Mr.  Grbenough. — English  Literature.  Literary 
History  of  America.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  occasional  conferences. 
Brief  weekly  reports,  and  3  long  reports,  on  required  reading. 

10  Gr.,  29  Se.,  27  Ju.,  16  So.,  6  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  93. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Gates.  —  English  Composition.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and 
conferences  (fortnightly).  Themes,  (163  daily  and  15  fortnightly;  the 
latter  rewritten  or  revised). 

7  Gr.,  18  Se.,  12  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  86. 

Primarily  for  Graduate* ;  — 

8s  hf  Professor  Kittredge.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Beowulf.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.   3  hours.  13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  15. 

26*  hf.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Cssdmon ;  Qynewulf .  Seminary 
work  (8  hours)  ;  thesis.  3  Gr.     Total  3. 

27 l  hf.  Professor  Kittrbdgb.  —  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads. 
Lectures  and  seminary  work  (3  hours)  ;  thesis.        7  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 

851*/.  Mr.  Gardiner.  — English  Literature.  The  English  Bible.  Lectures 
(8  hours) ;  thesis.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  6. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Baker.  —  English  Literature.  The  Drama,  from  the 
Miracle  Plays  to  the  closing  of  the  Theatres.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and 
occasional  conferences.  Weekly  reports,  first  half-year;  thesis  in  second 
half-year.  10  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  8o.,  1  Sp.    Total  20. 

9*  hf  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  English  Literature.  Spenser.  Lectures  (3  hours); 
weekly  reports  or  thesis.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.    Total  10. 

18  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Gates.  —  English  Literature.  Literary  Criticism  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  2  theses. 

9  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  17. 

241  hf  Professor  A.  S.  Hill. — English  Literature.  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  discussion  of  authors  read  (3 
hours)  ;  thesis.  5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  14. 

5l  hf  Professor  A.  8.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course). 
Lectures  and  conferences  (8  hours)  ;  6  short  and  6  long  themes. 

10  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  8p.    Total  17. 

51*/*  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  and  Literature.  Studies 
in  modern  English  Prose.  Lectures,  with  discussions  of  authors  and  of 
compositions  on  authors,  including  one  talk  by  each  student  on  a  chosen 
author  and  one  criticism  of  each  talk  (8  hours)  ;  7  themes ;  thesis. 

7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  16. 
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Courses  of  Research. 

26* hf.  Dr.  Garrett.  —  Langland  and  Gower.  Lectures;  investigation*  of 
special  topics;  thesis.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20/.  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  English  Literature  in  its  relation  to  Continental  Literature 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    Conferences;  thesis. 

lGr.    Total  1. 

20g.  Asst.  Professor  Baker.  —  The  English  Drama :  its  history,  and  its  relation 
to  Continental  Drama.    Library  work ;  conferences ;  thesis. 

3  Gr.     Total  3. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

German. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Mr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Bierwibth,  Mr.  Coar,  Dr.  Carr,  Dr.  Skinner,  and 

Mr.  Riemer.  —  Elementary  Course.  Grammar ;  translation  from  Ger- 
man into  English,  with  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  German. 
Recitations  (3  hours).     11  sections. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  176  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  105  Sc.    Total  304. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.    Grammar ;  composition ;  translation  and 

reading  at  sight.    Selections  in  prose  and  poetry.    Recitations  (5  hours). 

18  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  22. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling,  Mr.  Coar,  and  Dr.  Skinner.  —  German  Prose  and 

Poetry.    Reading  at  sight ;  grammar  and  composition  (weekly  exercises) 
Recitations  (3  hours)  and  optional  conferences.    8  sections. 

1  Gr.,  5  Ju.,  9  So.,  62  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  88. 

la.  Professor  von  Jaovmann  and  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Coar.  —  German  Prose 
and  Poetry.  Reading  at  sight;  grammar  and  composition  (one  exercise 
written  in  class,  and  one  written  outside,  each  week).  Recitations 
(3*hours) .    3  sections . 

2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  46  So.,  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  65. 

lft.  Associate  Professor  Bartlbtt.  —  German  Prose.  Subjects  in  History  and 
Biography.  Selections  from  Freytag's  Historical  Essays,  von  Sybel's  Die 
Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I ;  and  biographies  in  Der  Neue  Plu- 
tarch.   Reading  at  sight.    Recitations.    3  hours. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  14  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  28. 

le.  Dr.  Bibrwirth  and  Dr.  Carr.  —  German  Prose.  Subjects  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence.   Reading  at  sight.     Recitations  (3  hours).    2  sections. 

4  Ju.,  8  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  20  Sc.    Total  37. 

Ekf.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (first 
course).  Written  exercises  (weekly).  Recitations  (2  hours  in  first, 
1  hour  in  second,  half-year).     1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  10. 

Fhf.  Dr.  Bibrwirth.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German 
(second  course).  Recitations  (2  hours  in  first,  1  hour  in  second,  half- 
year.  1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  11. 
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Ohf.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (third 
course).     Recitations  (1  hour)  and  conferences. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  11. 

2a.  Associate  Professor  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Biekwirth.  —  Introduction  to  Ger- 
man Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lessing  (Emilia  Galotti) ; 
Schiller  (Die  Jungfrau  yon  Orleans,  Maria  Stuart,  Das  Lied  yon  der 
Glocke)  ;  Goethe  (Die  Italienische  Reise) .  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 
Translation,  reading  at  sight,  and  composition.  Recitations  (8  hours). 
1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  10  So.,  22  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  89. 

2.  Dr.  Poll,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed The  German  Drama  of  the  Classic 

Period.  Lessing  (Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan  der 
Weise)  ;  Schiller  (Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wallensteins 
Tod)  ;  Goethe  (Egmont,  Faust) .  Lectures  in  German  (1  hour)  ;  recita- 
tions (2  hours) ;  conferences. 

5  Se.,  20  Ju.,  88  So.,  11  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  76. 

4.  Asst.    Professor    Schilling.  —  Goethe   and    his    Time.     Lessing   (Emilia 
Galotti) ;   Schiller  (Wallenstein) ;   Goethe  (Gotz  ron  Berlichingen,  Eg- 
mont, Iphigenie,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  Gedichte,  Faust).    Lectures  in 
German  (1  hour)  ;  recitations  (2  hours)  ;  optional  conferences;  6  reports. 
1  Se.,  16  Ju.,  12  8o.,  9  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  40. 

German  Literature. 

For  Undergraduatt*  and  Graduates :  — 

25  hf  Professor  Frances.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  German  Literature. 
Lectures  in  English,  and  collateral  reading  of  representative  works  in 
English  translations.    Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  required  reading. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  22. 

6.  Professor  Frances  and  Mr.  Ransmeier.  —  History  of  German  Literature  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century ;  with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Lectures  (8  hours) ;  required  reading ; 
thesis.  4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  15  Ju.,  12  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  43. 

26lhf.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Literature  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine.  Lectures  (1  hour),  with  collateral 
reading ;  recitations  (2  hours) . 

2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  11  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  80. 

26*  hf.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
Development  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama.  Lectures  (1  hour),  with 
collateral  reading ;  recitations  (2  hours) . 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  19. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Centuries.  Nibelungenlied ;  Kudrun ;  Hartmann  (Der  arme  Hein- 
rich)  ;  Wolfram  (Parzival) ;  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Translation 
into  modern  German.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  collateral  reading;  recita- 
tions (2  hours).  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

10  hf.  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Literature  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Classic 
Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  (1  hour),  with  collateral 
reading;  4  reports.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  5. 
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II1  hf.  Professor  Fraxcke.  — .  The  German  Romantic  Movement,  with  special 
reference  to  its  social  and  political  aspects.  Novalis;  the  brothers 
Schlegel.    Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  required  study  of  special  topics. 

11  Gr.,  2  8e.,  1  Law.    Total  14. 

11*  hf.  Professor  Fraxcke.  —  The  German  Romantic  Movement,  with  special 
reference  to  its  social  and  political  aspects.  Tieck;  the  Wnnderhorn; 
Fichte's  Reden  an  die  dentsche  Nation;  the  Literature  of  the  Wars  of 
Liberation  and  of  the  Restoration.  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  required  study 
of  special  topics.  12  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  14. 

Scandinavian  Literature. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

2.  Dr.  Schofibld.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse) .  Selections  from  the  Sagas  and 
the  Elder  Edda.    Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours)  ;  collateral  reading. 

13  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  14. 

Germanic  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

1 12'  hf.  Professor  von  Jaobmann.  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology.  General  introduction  and  Phonology.  Lectures 
(3  hours).  20  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.,  1  Instr.    Total  23. 

112*  hf.  Professor  von  Jaobmann.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Germanic 
Philology,  continued.    Morphology  and  Etymology.    Lectures  (3  hours). 

8  Gr.,  3  R.     Total  11. 

161  hf.  Professor  Kittredgb.  —  Germanic  Mythology.     Lectures  (3  hours). 

6  Gr.     Total  6. 

18*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Germanic  Antiquities.  Lectures  (3  hours)  ; 
thesis.  1  Instr.,  5  Gr.    Total  6. 

Sbminart  Courses  in  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 
%20a.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  German 

Language.    Lectures ;  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.    2  hours. 

3  Gr.    Total  3. 

{20c.  Professor  Francke.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  German  Romantic  Move- 
ment.    Conferences  (2  hours) .  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

French. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Messrs.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  La  Mbslee,  and  Henning.  —  Elementary  Course. 
French  prose   and   composition.      Recitations  (3  hours) ;   exercises  in 
writing  French  (2-3  a  week).    4  sections. 
4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  46  Fr.,  17  SpM  34  8c,  1  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  110. 

le.  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Henning.  —  Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  com- 
position. Recitations  (8  hours) ;  exercises  in  writing  French  (3  a  week). 
2  sections.  1  Gr.,  1  So  ,  5  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  89  Sc.    Total  61. 
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15.  Messrs.  Babbitt  and  Cusachs. —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general. 
Translation  from  French  into  English.  Recitations  (8  hours)  ;  10  reports 
on  outside  reading.    8  sections. 

*  Be.,  8  Ju.,  24  So.,  58  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  118. 
t 
1«.  Associate  Professor  dr  Sumichrast,  Mr.  La  Meslke,  and  Mr.  Cusachs.  — 

Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  composition.    Recitations  (8  hours)  ; 
daily  exercises  in  writing  French.     3  sections. 

I  Or.,  2  8eM  4  Ju.,  18  So.,  33  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  67. 

2c.  Asst.  Professor  Maboou,  Mr.  La  Mbslee,  Dr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Hewniwo. — 

French  Prose  and  Poetry.     Corneille ;  Racine ;  Moliere ;  Beaumarchais ; 

Victor  Hugo;    Alfred  de  M asset;  Balzac.     Recitations  and  lectures  (3 

hours)  ;  composition  (2-3  times  a  week)  ;  one  literary  essay.     4  sections. 

I  Se.,  9  Ju.,  30  So.,  84  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  131. 

1«.  Messrs.  ('.  H.  C.  Wright,  Babbitt,  and  Cusachs. — French  Prose  and 
Poetry.  La  Fontaine;  Corneille;  Racine;  Moliere;  Victor  Hugo; 
George  Sand;  Alfred  de  Musset;  Taine.  Recitations  and  occasional 
lectures  (3  hours) ;  composition  (weekly  exercises) ;  1  long  theme.  4 
sections.         2  Or,  2  Sc.,  10  Ju.,  33  So.,  66  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  124. 

3A/.  Messrs.  Brum,  La  Mbslke,  and  Cusachs.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and 

writing  French  (elementary  course) .    Recitations  (2  hours) .    4  sections. 

1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  28  So.,  20  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  66. 

4 hf.  Mr.  Brum.  -Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (intermediate 
course).     Recitations  (2  hours).     3  sections. 

1  Se.,  20  Ju.,  22  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  56. 

5  hf.  Mr.  Bruit. — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (adranced  course). 
Recitations,  lectures,  and  discussions  (2  hours) . 

5  8e„  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  18. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

U.  Professor  Grandobht  and  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  General  view  of  French  Litera- 
ture.   Reading,  recitations,  lectures,  composition.    8  hours. 

4  Or.,  2  Se.,  12  Ju.,  22  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  42. 

6.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Brux.  —  General  view  of 
French  Literature.  Lectures  (3  hours) ;  6  reports  on  assigned  reading; 
2  theses.  9  Se.,  9  Ju.,  27  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  50. 

13.  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  — The  rise  and  growth  of  Classicism  in  French  Litera- 

ture.    Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  6  reports  or  theses. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  8. 

14.  Asst.   Professor  Maboou.  —  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  and  the 

Fifteenth  Century  to  the  present  time.     Recitations  and  lectures   (3 
hours)  ;  assigned  reading  ;  thesis.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  2. 

18.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Brun.  —  French  Life  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  described  and  illustrated  by  the 
literature  and  works  of  art.  Lectures  (3  hours);  assigned  reading;  4 
reports;  4  theses.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  12. 
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Vhf.  Associate  Professor  dk  Sumichrabt. —  French  literature  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Romanticist  move- 
ment.    Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  4  reports;  2  theses. 

2  Gr.,  17  Se.,  8  Jo.,  8  So.    Total  30. 

7*  hf.  Associate  Professor  dk  Sumichrabt.  —  French  literature  in  «he  second 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  reaction  against 
the  Romanticist  movement.  Lectures  (2  hours);  assigned  reading;  4 
reports ;  2  theses.  1  Gr.,  17  Se.,  5  Ju.,  8  So.     Total  26. 

9.  Professor  F.  B6chbr. — French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Lectures  and  recitations  (8  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  fortnightly  reports ; 
3  themes.  6  Se.,  5  Ju.    Total  11. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

17  hf.  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  Literary  criticism  in  France  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.   Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  2  reports  on  outside  reading;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.    Total  6. 

16.  Professor  F.  Bochkr. — French  Tragedy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences  (2  hours) ;  fortnightly 
reports;  thesis.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  9  So.    Total 4. 

11.  Professor  Sheldon. —  Old  French  Literature.  Rapid  reading  of  texts,  with 
consideration  of  their  literary  relations.  Recitation  (8  or  2  hours); 
assigned  reading.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Italian. 
IVimarilyfor  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Ford. — Elements  of  Grammar.     Selections  from  modern  authors. 

Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian  (8  a  week) ;  recitations  (3  hours). 

4  Se.,  8  Jo.,  2  So.,  7  Fr.    Total  21. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.    Tor* 

quato  Tasso ;  Ariosto ;  Machiavelli ;  Benvenuto  Cellini.    Reading  at  sight. 
Recitations  and  lectures  (3  hours)  ;  4  long  reports. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Grandgent.  —  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 

turies.    Selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Dante.     Early  Italian. 
Monad's  Crcstomazia  italiana  dei  primi  secoli.    Lectures  (3  hours). 

8  Gr.,  1  So.    Total  9. 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 

dle Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.    Lectures 
(3  hours) .  5  Gr.,  4  Be.,  I  Jn.,  *  So.    Total  It. 

SPAMtflH. 

IVimarilyfor  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Cusachs. —  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition. 
Modern  novels  and  plays.    Recitations  (3  hours).    3  sections. 

6  Se.,  24  Ju.,  24  So.,  16  Ft.,  5  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Bo.     Total  84. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

5.  Dr.  Ford.  —  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lec- 
tures and  collateral  reading  on  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  Composition. 
Recitations  (2  hours)  and  lectures  (1  hour) ;  written  exercises  (1  theme 
and  2  short  compositions  weekly)  ;  2  reports. 

2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  24. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Marcou. —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 

Centuries.    Cervantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  Calder6n.     Recitations  and  lec- 
tures (3  hours).  1  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  7. 

Romance  Philology. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Sheldon. — Old  French.     Phonology  and  Inflections.    The  oldest 

texts.    La  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chr6tien  de  Troyes ;  Aucassin  et  Nicolette. 
Recitations  (3  or  2  hours)  ;  assigned  reading  (about  5000  lines)  ;  report. 

16  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  17. 

$4.  Professor  Grandgent.  —  Provencal.  Language  and  Literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.  Lectures  and  recitations  (3 
hours).  8  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

Here  for  convenience  is  placed  :  — 
2.  Professors  von  Jaoemann  and  Grandgent.  —  General  Introduction  to  Lin- 
guistic Science.     The  Principles   of  Change  in  Language.    Phonetics. 
The  Pronunciation  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin.     Study  of 
speech  sounds.     Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  thesis.  7  Gr.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

Courses  of  Special  Study  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

20a.  Professor  F.  B6cher.  —  The  Comedies  of  Moliere  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  his  contemporaries,  and  his  immediate  successors. 
Conferences  (2  hours).  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  5. 

$20d*.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Investigation  of  special  subjects  in  Romance 
Philology.     Conferences;  thesis.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20e  hf.  Professor  F.  B6cher.  —  Classic  themes  in  French  Tragedy.  Reports 
(weekly).  1  So.    Total  1. 

20/ hf  Professor F.  B6cher. — The  language  of  Montaigne.    Reports  (weekly). 

lGr.    Total  1. 

Comparative  Literature. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2f  hf  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence.  Lectures 
(3  hours).  2  Gr.,  1  Instr.    Total  3. 

8.  Dr.  8chofteld.  —  The  Origin  and  Literary  History  of  the  Arthurian  Leg- 
ends and  Romances.  Special  investigations.  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  fre- 
quent reports  and  conferences;  thesis.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

4  hf.  Mr.  Fletcher.  —  The  History  of  the  Pastoral  (particularly  in  the  Re- 
naissance). Study  of  special  topics.  Conferences;  fortnightly  reports ; 
thesis.  1  Se.    Total  1. 

Celtic. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 
Vhf.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.     Grammar  and  interpretation  of  texts. 
General  introduction  to  Celtic  Philology.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  dis- 
cussions (3  hours).  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

3  a/.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  and  Middle  Welsh.  Grammar  and  interpre- 
tation of  texts.  The  Mahinogion  and  other  selections  from  the  Red  Book 
of  Hergest.  Early  Welsh  Literature.  Lectures  and  recitations  (lor  2 
hours).  1  Gr.,  1  Law.     Total  2. 

Slavic  Languages. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
la.  Mr.  Wiener. — Russian.     Grammar,  reading,  and  composition.     Recita- 
tions (3  hours).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 

16.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Russian.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Pushkin ; 
Gogol;  Turgenev;  Tolstoy.     Composition.     Recitations  (3  hours). 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

31  hf.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  Old  Church  Slavic.  Leskien's  Handbuch  der  Altbul- 
garischen  Sprache.     Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours).        1  Gr.   Total  1. 

3*  hf.  Mr.  Wiener.  —  General  Survey  of  Slavic  Philology.  Reading  of  Slavic 
texts.     Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours).  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

History  and  Government. 

History. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidge,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Nbwhall,  Merriman,  and 

Stobbs,  and  by  other  instructors  in  the  Department.  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  European  History  (introductory  course).  Lectures  (3  hours) 
and  conferences ;  prescribed  reading. 

2  Ju.,  44  So.,  357  Fr.,  46  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  456. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Dr.  Botsford.  —  Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.     Lec- 

tures (3  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  2  reports;  thesis. 

6  Gr.,  24  Se.,  17  Ju.,  25  So.,  5  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  85. 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Platnbr.  —  The  Church  of  the  first  six  Centuries.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  assigned  reading;  thesis.  3  Gr.,  6  Di.     Total  9. 

7a*  hf.  Professor  Haskins  (University  of  Wisconsin) .  —  The  Early  Reforma- 
tion Period  (1300-1500),  with  especial  reference  to  the  transition  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  institutions.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  collateral 
reading;  thesis.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  12. 
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21.  Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  assigned  reading.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Di.     Total  5. 

8a*  hf.  Professor  Hasktns  (University  of  Wisconsin). — History  of  France  to 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Lectures  (8  hours)  and  collateral 
reading;  thesis.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  11. 

9.  Dr.  Lap8let.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.   3  hours.  2Gr.,17Se.,  15Ju.,  7So.,  3Sp.     Total  44. 

27*  hf  Professor  Colbt  f McGill  University) .  —  Studies  in  the  history  of  Demo- 
cratic Movements  and  Institutions  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Lectures  and 
discussions  (8  hours)  ;  assigned  reading. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Fr.     Total  9. 

281  hf.  Professor  Colby  (McGiil  University) .— The  History  of  Continental 
Europe  from'  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  reading. 

4  Gr.,  18  Se.,  23  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  80. 

12.  Professor  Macvaotc,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hoouet.  —  European  History  since 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  confer- 
ences ;  2  theses. 

5  Gr.,  35  Se.,  59  Ju.,  76  So.,  7  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  195. 

19.  Asst.  Professor  Coo  lido  b.  —  The  Eastern  Question.  Lectures  (8  hours)  ; 
thesis.  6  Gr.,  12  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  26. 

10.  Professor  Channiho,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fish.  —  American  History  to  1783. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences ;  weekly  papers ;  2  theses. 

3  Gr.,  23  Se.,  38  Ju.,  101  So.,  7  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  194. 

18.  Professor  Hakt,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Dobman  and  Parke.  —  Constitutional 
and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783-1865) .  Lectures  (3  hours)  ; 
weekly  papers ;  3-4  reports. 
5  Gr.,  39  Se.,  109  Ju.,  45  So.,  2  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  226. 

14.  Professor  Hart.  —  History  of  American  Diplomacy ;  treaties ;  application 
of  International  Law ;  foreign  policy.     Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  2  theses. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  Sp.    Total  18. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

$18.  Dr.  Botsfobd.  —  Constitutional  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the 
8ocial  War.  Lectures  and  discussions  (2  or  8  hours) ;  conferences ; 
thesis.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.,  1  R.    Total  9. 

26a.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Hall.  —  The  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  during 
the  first  three  Centuries.     Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  thesis.        2  Di.    Total  2. 

S3.  Professor  Changing.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development  of 
American  Institutions.     Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  reports ;  thesis. 

10  Gr.,  3  Se.    Total  13. 

25*  hf  Professor  Habkiks  (University  of  Wisconsin.  —  The  Elements  of  Latin 
Palaeography,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  historical  sources.  Lectures 
and  practical  exercises  (2£  hours)  ;  collateral  reading. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  2. 
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Sbminart  Courses  nr  History  and  Government. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

J20c.  Professor  Macvanb.  —  Recent  Constitutional  History.  Conferences; 
thesis.  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Law.    Total  8. 

20e.  Professors  Channino  and  Hart. — American  History  and  Institutions. 
Weekly  conferences;  thesis.  13  Gr.    Totalis. 

20/.  Professor  Channing.  —  English  Institutions  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Periods.    Conferences  (fortnightly)  ;  thesis.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20g.  Professor  Strobel.  —  International  Law.    Reports  and  conferences. 

3  Gr.    Total  3. 
Government. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

1.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Fcllerton,  Warren, 
and  Donham.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  recitations  and  conferences  (1  hour) 
in  12  sections.  2  Ju.,  141  So.,  226  Fr.,  42  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  428. 

6  hf.  Oral  Discussion  of  Questions  in  History,  Government,  and  Economics. 
4  briefs  and  4  debates,  as  principal  disputant,  by  each  student ;  weekly 
debates  extempore  (2  hours). 

2  Gr.,  18  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  2  Law.    Total  24. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate* :  — 

4.  Professor  Strobel,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bigelow.  —  Elements  of  International 
Law.    Lectures  and  discussions  (3  hours)  ;  4  theses. 

12  Gr.,  53  Se.,  22  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc,  3  Law.    Total  100. 

71  hf  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  George.  —  Leading  Principles  of 
Constitutional  Law.  Selected  cases  (American  and  English).  Lecture* 
and  conferences  (3  hours) . 

3  Gr.,  10  Se.,  9  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  82. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Whf  Professor  Be  ale.  —  The  Conflict  of  Laws.  Recitations  (2  hours); 
weekly  reports;  thesis.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

14.  Professor  J.  B.  Thayer.  —  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.    Lec- 

tures (3  hours).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Law.    Total  3. 

15.  Professor  Strobel.  —  International  Law  as  administered   by  the  Courts. 

Discussion  of  cases  (2  hours) . 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Law.    Total  10. 

9*hf  Professor  Hart.  —  Federal  Government:  history  and  administration, 
with  special  reference  to  existing  federations.  Lectures  (8  hours); 
thesis.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  6. 

Economics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 
1.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cumminos,  Dr.  John  Ccmminos,  Dr.  Callender, 
Dr.  Spraoub,  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Warren.  —  Outlines  of  Economics. 
Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours) ;  prescribed  reading.    Recitations  in 
12  sections. 

1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  85  Ju.,  277  So.,  23  Fr.,  34  Sp.,  25  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  461. 
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For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Economic  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  (3  hours)  ;  required  reading. 

8  Gr.,  17  Se.,  27  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  85. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Commdcgs.  —  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  De- 
velopment of  the  Modern  State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.  Lectures 
(3  hours) ;  excursions ;  6  reports  or  theses. 

7  Gr.,  85  Se.,  87  Ju.,  10  So.,  11  Sp.,  2  8c,  8  Law.    Total  106. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Edward  Cummings.  —  Socialism  and  Communism.    History 

and  literature.     Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  6  reports  or  theses. 

2  Gr.,  11  8e.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  22. 

11.  Professor  Ashley.  —  The  Modern  Economic  History  of  Europe.    Lectures 
(2  or  8  hours). 

15  Gr.,  21  Se.,  26  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Me.    Total  76. 

6.  Dr.  Callender. — The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  discussions  of  assigned  topics  (1  hour)  ;  2  theses. 

11  Gr.,  64  Se.,  58  Ju.,  19  So.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  168. 

4.  Dr.  John  Cummiwob.  —  Statistics.    Theory,  method,  and  practice.     Studies 

in  Demography.      Lectures   (3    hours)    and    conferences;    2    reports; 
theses.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

5.  Mr.  Mbtrr.  —  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  under  Public  and  Corporate 

Management.    Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  prescribed  reading. 

3  Gr.,  27  Se.,  19  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  62. 

161  hf.  Professor  Dunrar.  —  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from  1789 
to  the  Civil  War.    Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  prescribed  reading ;  thesis. 

7  Gr.,  7  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  22. 

18*  hf.  Mr.  E.  H.  Warrrn.  —  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from  1860 
to  the  present  time.    Lectures;  prescribed  reading;  thesis. 

5  Gr.,  9  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  25. 

7a1  hf.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  Financial  Administration  and  Public  Debts. 
Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  prescribed  reading ;  report. 

7  Gr.,  14  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  4  Law.     Total  86. 

7J*  hf.  Professor  Taussig.  —  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation,  with  special 
reference  to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.    Lectures  and  discussions 
(8  hours)  ;  required  reading. 
6  Gr.,  25  8c,  27  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.,  1  Me.     Total  73. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

15.  Professor  Ashley.  — The  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the  close 

of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Lectures  (2  or  3  hours). 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  11. 

$20a  hf.  Professor  Ashley.  —  The  Economic  Life  and  Thought  of  the  Ancient 
World.    Lectures  (1  hour)  and  conferences  (monthly) .     2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20b  hf.  Professor  Dunrar.  —  Commercial  Crises.     Thesis.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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X20clhf.  Professor  Taussig.— The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.    Leo- 
tores  (1  hour)  ;  required  reading;  thesis. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  L.    Total  8. 

20e*.  Dr.  John  Cumminos.  —  Ethnology  in  its  applications  to  Economic  and 
Social  Problems.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  So.    Total  5. 

The  Seminary  in  Economics. 

The  results  of  investigations  pnrsued  in  connection  with  Courses  20a,  206,  20c, 
and  20e  were  presented  and  discussed.     1  hour. 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.,  1  B.     Total  12. 

Philosophy. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

la.  Professors  Munstbrbbrq  and  Boyce,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rand.  —  General 

Introduction  to  Philosophy.    Psychology.    Logic.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and 

conferences.       5  Se.,  91  Ju.,  110  So.,  29  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  31  Sc.    Total  284. 

lb.  Professor  Palmes,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rand.  —  Outlines  of  the  History  of 

Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modern.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  53  Ju.,  24  So.,  8  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  5  Sc,  1  Di.    Total  102. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2lhf.  D*»  Mac  Do  uo  all. — Advanced  Psychology.  Lectures  (3  hours);  pre- 
scribed reading ;  thesis. 

7  Gr.,  14  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  29. 
14s  hf  Dr.  MacDouoall.  —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementary  laboratory 
course).    The  psychology  of  sensation,  and  of  the  elemenary  mental 
processes.    Laboratory  work  (5  hours) ;  reports  (2  a  week)  ;  thesis. 

6  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.  Total  17. 
3.  Dr.  Miller.  — The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's 
place  in  Nature.  The  Foundations  of  Science ;  the  relation  of  Mind  and 
Body ;  Evolution.  Lectures  and  discussions  (3  hours) ;  conferences ; 
brief  weekly  papers;  thesis.  3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sp.  Total  18. 
4a.  Asst.  Professor  Santayana.  —  Ethics.  The  Origin  and  Forms  of  Moral 
Life.  Professor  Royce.  —  Contemporary  Ethical  Controversies.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  and  required  reading ;  2  theses. 

8  Gr.,  20  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  36. 

5.  Professor  Peabody  and  Dr.  Rand.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,   the  Family,   Temperance,  and   various 

phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.    Lectures 

and  conferences  (3  hours)  ;  prescribed  reading ;  2  theses. 

10  Gr.,  47  Se.,  22  Ju.,  7  So.,  8  Sp.,  2  Sc,  11  Di.     Total  107. 

Shf.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith. 

Lectures  (1  hour).        7  Gr.,  9  Se.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  12  Di.     Total  36. 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  Theism  and  the  Special  Contents  of  Christian  Faith. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  thesis.  6  Di.     Total  6. 

9.  Professor  Royce.  —  Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  Realism  and  Idealism;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and 
Theism.     Lectures  and  discussions  (3  hours)  ;  3  theses. 

11  Gr.,  14  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  3  Di.     Total  32. 
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10s  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Santa  tana.  —  Aesthetics.  The  Philosophy  of  Art,  with 
a  surrey  of  aesthetic  theories.    Lectures  (3  hours) ;  2  theses. 

7  Or.,  18  Se.,  12  Ju.,  12  So.,  5  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  57. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Santa  tana.  —  Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference 
to  Plato.    Lectures  (3  hours),  and  prescribed  reading;  4  theses. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  6  So.    Total  20. 

iVhf.  Dr.  Millbb. —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions (3  hours)  ;  conferences ;  brief  weekly  papers ;  thesis. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  13. 

11*  hf.  Dr.  Millbb.  — The  History  of  English  Philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 
Lectures  and  discussions  (8  hours)  ;  conferences ;  occasional  brief  papers ; 
thesis.  7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  12. 

ISA/.  Professor  Everett. — The  Comparative  Study  of  Religion.  Studies  in 
the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  religion, 
the  Hindu  philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  religions. 
Lectures  (2  hours).        4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Di.    Total  24. 

81  hf.  Professor  Palmer.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.     Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.    Lectures  and  recitations  (8  hours). 

7  Gr.,  10  Se.,  1  Di.    Total  18. 

Sexinabt  Coubses. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

{20a.  Professor  Munstbbbbbo  and  Dr.  MacDouoall. — Psychological  Labora- 
tory. Experimental  investigations  by  advanced  students.  Laboratory 
work  (9  to  18  hours)  ;  conferences ;  2  reports. 

13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  1G. 

206.  Professor  Munstbbbbbo.  —  Psychological  Seminary.    Philosophical  Prob- 
lems of  Psychology.    Weekly  meetings  (2  hours)  ;  3  reports. 

18  Gr  ,  1  Se.,  1  Di.,  1  Me.    Total  21. 

$20c.  Professor  Royce.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  The  Problems  of  Logic. 
Studies  of  various  fundamental  conceptions  of  Philosophy  and  of  Science. 
Investigation  of  special  topics.  Weekly  meetings  (2  hours),  and  about 
10  additional  meetings.  15  Gr.,  1  Di.,  1  R.     Total  17. 

%20d.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  The  Ethics  of  Idealism.  The 
Development  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Weekly 
meetings  (2  hours)  ;  4  theses.  6  Gr.,  2  Di.     Total  8. 

20e.  Professor  Pea  body.  —  Sociological  Seminary.    The  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Social  Order.     Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  2  theses.     1  Gr.,  4  Di.     Total  6. 

20^.  Professor  Everett.  —  Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Kant 
and  the  Ritschlians.  3  Gr.,  3  Di.     Total  6. 

Education. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
1.  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences ;  prescribed  reading ;  4  theses. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  21. 
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21  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Introduction  to  Educational  Theory.  Discus- 
sion of  Educational  Principles.  Lectures  and  discussions  (2  hours)  and 
required  reading ;  6  brief  reports ;  7  theses. 

5  Gr.,  22  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Sp.,  5  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  45. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

J3.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus  and  Mr.  Locke.  —  Organization  and  Management 
of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Courses  of  Study,  Supervision,  and 
Teaching.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences.  Visits  to  schools  (at 
least  3  hours),  or  practice  in  teaching  in  schools  (2  to  5  hours).  Reports 
on  visits  (weekly)  ;  short  essays ;  2  theses.    2  sections. 

9  Gr.,  11  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Di.    Total  28. 

\±%kf.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  The  School  Systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.    Lectures  (2  hours)  and  prescribed  reading ;  3  theses. 

2Gr.,3Se.     Total  5. 

%10a*hf  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  The  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a 
Teacher  of  the  Classics  in  Secondary  Schools.  Lectures  and  discussions 
(3  hours)  ;  required  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  brief  essays,  and 
illustrations  of  class  work.  13  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  15. 

J20a.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems in  Education.     Lectures,  essays,  reports,  and  discussions  (2  hours) . 

4  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  5. 

The  Fine  Arts. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mower.  —  Principles  of 

Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration  of  historic 
forms  of  art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them.  Perspec- 
tive. Lectures  (1  hour)  and  collateral  reading.  Practice  in  drawing  and 
in  the  use  of  water-colors  (6  hours) . 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  12  So.,  14  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  23  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  66. 

2.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculp- 

ture, and  Architecture,  as  exemplified  in  the  arts  of  past  ages.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  collateral  reading.     Practice  in  drawing  (3  hours). 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  14. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  assisted  by  Mr.  von  Mach.  — The  History  of  Greek 

Art,  with  an  introduction  on  the  Arts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia, 
in  their  relation  to  Greek  Art.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences. 
2  Gr.,  29  Se.,  57  Ju.,  59  So.,  3  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  18  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  179. 

4.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore. — The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 

the  Renaissance.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  collateral  reading. 

1  Gr.,  64  Se.,  65  Ju.,  24  So.,  3  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  13  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  183. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

£20.    Mr.   Edward    Robinson.  —  Classical  Archaeology    (advanced   course). 

Study  of  Greek  Vases.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences  (2  hours)  ; 

thesis.  4  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Instr.,  1  R.     Total  7. 
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Architecture. 

The  courses  in  Architecture  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Zrtturrence  Scientific  School,  and  only  Courses  la,  lb,  and  1c  may  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 

la.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of  the 
Ancient  Styles,  with  especial  reference  to  Classic  Architecture.  Lectures 
(1-8  hours)  and  collateral  reading ;  practice  in  drawing  (6  or  7  hours) ; 

1  report.  6  Ju.,  18  Sc.    Total  18. 

lc.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  Technical  and  Historical  Development  of 
Renaissance*  and  Modern  Architecture.  Lectures  (2-8  hours)  and  col- 
lateral reading ;  practice  in  drawing  (2  hours  till  April) ;  4  reports. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  18  Sc.     Total  21. 

2a.  Professor  II.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Ele- 
mentary Architectural  Drawing.    The  Orders.     12  to  18  hours. 

14  Sc.    Total  14. 

3a«  Professor  H.  L.  Warrkn  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Free- 
hand Drawing  from  Architectural  Subjects,    ti  hours.    2  sections. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Sc.    Total  12. 

$6.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  — Free- 
hand Drawing  from  Architectural  Subjects  (second  course).    6  hours. 

2  sections.  1  Gr.,  9  Sc.    Total  10. 

$c*hf.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan. — 
Freehand  Drawing  from  Architectural  Subjects  (third  course) .    6  hours. 

1  Gr.,  6  Sc.     Total  7. 

4a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan. — 
Elementary  Architectural  Design.  Practice  and  criticism.  One  measured 
drawing;  2  designs  from  dictation;  4  problems  in  design  (original  work) ; 
criticisms.     12  hours.  6  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  7. 

4b.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton. — Architectural  Design  (second 
course) .  One  measured  drawing ;  2  designs  from  dictation ;  4  problems 
in  design  (original  work)  ;  criticisms.     15  hours.  10  Sc.     Total  10. 

4c.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Newton.  —  Architectural  Design 
(advanced  course) .  Five  problems  in  design  and  thesis  design ;  criticisms. 
18  hours.  1  Gr.,  5  Sc.     Total  6. 

5lhf.  Mr.  Newton.  —  Building  Construction:  Carpentry.  Lectures  (4  hour) 
and  drawing  (14  hours).  11  Sc.     Total  11. 

4>a/.  Mr.  Garbutt.  —  Modelling.  Practice  in  modelling  architectural  orna- 
ment in  clay,   from  plaster  casts,   photographs,   and  original  designs. 

3  hours.  4  Sc.     Total  4. 

7lhf  Dr.  Boss.  —  Theory  of  Design.  Balance,  harmony,  rhythm.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  drawing  and  coloring  (2  hours)  ;  weekly  reports ;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  7  Sc.    Total  8. 
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For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

1.  Mr.  Spalding.  —  Harmony.     Lectures  (3  hours);  practice  in  compontion 

( tongs  and  pieces  for  pianoforte). 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  8c.    Total  96. 

2.  Mr.  Spalding.  —  Counterpoint.    Lectures  (8  hours)  ;  practice  in  composition 

(pieces  for  roice  and  for  pianoforte,  and  one  for  orchestra). 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  9. 

8.  Professor  Paine.  — History  of  Music.  Recitations  (3  hours)  and  collateral 
reading;  fortnightly  reports ;  2  theses. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  10. 
Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 
J5.  Professor  Paine.  — Canon  and  Fugue.    Free  Thematic  Music.     Recita- 
tions (2  hours)  ;  practice  in  composition.  1  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  8. 

J6.  Professor  Paine.  —  Advanced  Canon  and  Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 
Original  compositions.     2  hours.  2  Se.    Total  2. 

Mathematics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates ;  — 

F.  Professor  Btbrlt,  Dr.  Bouton,  and  Messrs.  Abhton  and  Whittbmorb.  — 
Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and 
assigned  problems.    2  sections. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  11  So.,  43  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  60. 

Alhf.  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Logarithms.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  (3  hours)  ;  assigned  problems. 

2  Ju.,  10  So.,  24  Fr.,  5  Sp.     Total  41. 

£*hf.  Mr.  Ashton. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course).  Lecture* 
(3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  16  Fr.,  3  Sc.    Total  25. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  M.  Bocher. — Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended 
course).    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  16  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  19. 

Dlhf.  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidge.  —  Algebra.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned 
problems.  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  11  So.,  21  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  38. 

JP  hf.  Dr.  Bouton,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidge.  —  Solid  Geom- 
etry.    Recitations  (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems.    2  sections. 

8  So.,  24  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  68. 

2.  Professor  Byerly,  Asst.  Professor  M.  Bocher,  Mr.  Ashton,  and  Dr. 
Bouton.  — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course).  Lecture* 
and  conferences  (3  hours)  ;  assigned  problems. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  8  Ja.,  24  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp..  1  Sc.     Total  49. 

4.  Dr.  Bouton.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and 
assigned  problems.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total*. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Vhf.  Dr.  Bouton. —  Theory  of  Equations.  Invariants.  Lectures  (8  hours) 
and  assigned  problems.  2  Gr.,  3  8eM  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  7. 

8.  Mr.  Whittemore.  —  Modern  Methods  in  Geometry.     Determinants.     Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

5.  Mr.  Whittkmorb.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course) » 

Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  So.    Total  10. 

6.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbircb.  —  Quaternions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 

Mechanics  (first  course).     Lectures  (3  hours). 

6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  14. 
8>V*  Professor  Bybrly.  —  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body.    Lectures  (8  hours) 
and  assigned  problems.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  8. 

IS1*/.  Asst.  Professor  M.  Bochbr. —  Infinite  Series  and  Products.  Lecture* 
(3  hours)  and  assigned  problems.  4  Gr.,  1  Instr.    Total  5. 

14a*  &/.  Asst.  Professor  M.  Bochbr. — Algebra.  The  Properties  of  Polyno- 
mials ;  Invariants.    Lectures  (8  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  7* 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

J7a.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbircb.  —  Theory  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  (first  course). 
Algebraic  Plane  Curves,  especially  those  of  the  Third  Degree  in  point  or 
line  coordinates.    Lectures  (3  hours).  9  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  10. 

{9.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbircb.  —  Quaternions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and 
Mechanics  (second  course).    Lectures  (3  hours).  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

J 10.  Professors  Btbrly  and  B.  O.  Pbircb,  and  Asst.  Professor  M.  Bochbr. — 
Trigonometric  Series.  Introduction  to  Spherical  Harmonics.  Potential 
Function.    Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

5  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

|11.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbircb.  — Hydrostatics.  Hydrokinematics.  Force  Func- 
tions and  Velocity-Potential  Functions  and  their  uses.  Lectures  (8  hours) 
and  assigned  problems.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  R.    Total  6. 

%  18.  Dr.  Bouton.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course).  Lecture* 
(3  hours)  and  assigned  problems.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

J16**/.  Mr.  Whittemore.  —  The  Calculus  of  Variations.  Lectures  (3  hours) 
and  assigned  problems ;  thesis.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

JSG'Jkf.  Professor  Pibrpont  (Yale  University). — Algebraic  Numbers.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems.  2  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  8. 

J 19.  Asst.  Professor  M.  B6chbr. — Functions  defined  by  Linear  Differential 
Equations.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

6  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  8. 

J26.  Professor  Asaph  Hall  (U.  S.  Navy) .  —  The  Theory  of  Planetary  Motions. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  (3  hours)  ;  problems  in  computation. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  R.    Total  7. 

Course  in  Reading  and  Research. 
%2Qg.   Dr.  Bouton.  —  Lie's    Theories  of  Continuous    Groups.      Conferences 
(2  hours).  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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Astronomy. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 
l1  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  observatory  work  (1  honr). 

1  Gr.,  11  8e.,  12  Ju.,  14  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  49. 

2*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed.  —  Practical  Astronomy. 
Application  of  Astronomy  to  Navigation  and  Exploration.  Time,  latitude, 
and  longitude,  by  sextant ;  azimuth ;  lunar  distances.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ; 
practice  in  use  of  instruments,  and  computation. 

4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  17. 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  Portable  and  fixed  instru- 
ments. Time  and  longitude  by  transit.  Latitude  by  zenith  telescope. 
Meridian  circle.  Equatorial  instrument.  Lectures,  use  of  instruments, 
and  computation.  Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  conferences  (2  hours)  ;  observa- 
tory work  (2  hours)  ;  8  reports  and  1  special  problem. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  3. 

Engineering. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  only  a  few  of  them  can  ordinarily  be  counted 
towards  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  Catalogue  shows  in  detail  what  courses  may 
be  so  counted. 

\axhf.  Messrs.  Love,  Ashton,  Frizell,  and  Campbell.  —  Algebra.  Recita- 
tions (3  hours) .    5  sections. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  131  Sc.    Total  142. 

161  hf.  Messrs.  Love,  Ashton,  Frizell,  and  Campbell.  —  Trigonometry. 
Recitations  and  conferences  (2  hours) .    4  sections. 

1  So.,  138  Sc.    Total  139. 

lc.  Messrs.  Love,  Frizell,  and  Campbell. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Recitations  (3  hours)  and  conferences.    3  sections. 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  49  Sc.    Total  58. 

Id*  hf.  Messrs.  Love,  Ashton,  and  Frizell.  —  Analytic  Geometry.  Recita- 
tions (3  hours)  and  conferences.    5  sections. 

1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  125  Sc.    Total  129. 

I/1  hf  Mr.  Love.  —  Integral  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations.  Recitations 
(8  hours).  2  Ju.,  9  Sc.    Total  11. 

3a.  Messrs.  Moses,  Kennedy,  Robinson,  and  Moter.  —  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. Use  of  Instruments.  Projections  and  Machine  Drawing.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  ;  draughting  (6  hours).     2  sections. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  11  Ju.,  9  So.,  5  Fr.,  114  8c.     Total  145. 

Sblhf.  Messrs.  Moses  and  Kennedy.  —  Descriptive  Geometry.  Elementary 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  Lectures  and  recitations  (2  hours) ; 
draughting  (6  to  9  hours).    2  sections. 

2  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  54  Sc.    Total  61. 
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&d*hf  Mr.  Moses. —  Mechanism.  Study  of  Gearing  and  Mechanical  Move- 
ments. Lectures  and  recitations  (2  hours) ;  draughting  (4  hours) ; 
assigned  problems.    2  sections.        1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  44  8c.    Total  60. 

&e*hf  Mr.  Moses.  —  Stereotomy,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  Lec- 
tures (1  hour)  ;  draughting  (6  hours) .    2  sections. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  22  Sc.    Total  24. 

4a*.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Ryan.  —  Surveying.  Use  of  instruments,  plane 
and  topographical  surveying,  topographical  drawing,  and  levelling. 
Lectures  (9  weeks,  2  hours) ;  drawing  (9  weeks,  4  hours) ;  field  prac- 
tice (6  weeks  in  term  time,  6  hours ;  7  weeks  in  summer,  45  hours) . 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  86  Sc,  2  Bu.    Total  61. 

4c*  A/.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Rtaic.  —  Geodetic  Surveying.  Field  work  of  tri- 
angulation.  The  use  of  astronomical  instruments  in  surveying  and  navi- 
gation.   8  weeks  in  summer,  45  hours.        1  Ju.,  2  So.,  16  Sc.    Total  19. 

4rf*  hf  Messrs.  Turner  and  Rtaw.  —  Railroad  Engineering.  Survey,  location, 
and  construction  of  railroads.  Lectures  (in  term  time,  2  hours)  ;  prob- 
lems ;  field  practice  (4  weeks  in  summer,  45  hours) . 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  27  Sc.    Total  80. 

10a1  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting.  Use  of 
hand  tools.  Fitting  by  hand.  Study  of  the  metals  in  practical  working. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  (l£  hours) ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours) ; 
4  excursions.  1  Sp.,  84  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  86. 

106s  hf  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Blacksmithing.  Use  of  tools.  Forging, 
welding,  tool-dressing  and  tempering.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
(14  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours)  ;  4  excursions. 

1  So.,  1  Sp.,  86  Sc.    Total  87. 

10c1  hf  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundry  Practice.  Use 
of  wood-working  tools.  Casting  in  iron  and  alloys.  Lectures  and  demon- 
strations (1£  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours)  ;  3  reports ;  5  excursions. 

1  Se.,  1  So.,  14  Sc.     Total  16. 

lOe*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Use  of  machine 
tools.  Construction  of  parts  of  machinery;  finishing  and  assembling 
parts.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  (l£  hours) ;  laboratory  work  (4 
hours)  ;  5  excursions.  1  So.,  15  Sc.    Total  16. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduate*  :  — 

4e*  hf  Mr.  McCliwtock.  —  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Roads. 
Lectures  and  discussions  (8  hours)  ;  2  excursions. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  80  Sc.    Total  34. 

6a.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Analytic  and  Applied  Mechanics.    Problems  in  8tatics 
and  Kinetics.    Lectures  (8  hours)  and  conferences ;  assigned  problems. 
1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  55  Sc    Total  63. 

Bbl  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson. — Elementary  8tatics.  Graphical  and  Analyti- 
cal Methods.    Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  drawing  (5  hours).         6  Sc.     Total  6. 

6c1  hf.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Resistance  of  Materials.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and 
conferences ;  assigned  problems.  32  Sc.    Total  32. 
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&d*hf  Asst.  Professor  Johnson. — Elementary  Structural  Design.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  and  conferences  (5  hours).  5  Sc.    Total  5. 

4ta'  hf  Messrs.  Turnkr  and  Ryan.  —  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 
Flow  of  water  in  pipes.  Water  wheels,  turbines,  and  pressure  engines. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  recitations ;  assigned  problems. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  43  Sc.     Total  48. 

4>cx  hf  Mr.  Rick.  —  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering.    3  hours. 

7  Sc.     Total  7. 

6d*  hf  Mr.  Turner.  —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  Irrigation.  Measurements  of  the 
flow  of  water.  Construction  of  irrigation  works.  Lectures  (3  hours)  ; 
laboratory  work  (6  hours,  9  weeks,)  ;  field  work  (6  hours,  6  weeks). 

5  Sc.     Total  5. 

7a.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.  Graphical  Statics. 
Details  of  iron  and  steel  construction.  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  drawing 
(7  hours)  ;  2  excursions.  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

$a*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Masonry  and  Foundations.  Lectures 
(3  hours).  2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  27  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  31. 

11a1  hf  Mr.  Marks.  —  Machinery  and  Boilers.  Description  of  the  common 
types  of  engines  and  boilers.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  reading; 
3  excursions.  4  Sc,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  54  Sc.    Total  62. 

\\b*hf  Professor  Hollis.  —  Valve  Gears  and  Governors.  General  theory  and 
design.     Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Sc.    Total  7. 

12a1  hf  Mr.  Marks.  —  Efficiency  and  Economics  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 
Lectures  and  recitations  (3  hours)  ;  assigned  problems.     26  Sc.     Total  26. 

126*  hf  Mr.  Marks.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.  Lectures  and  recitations 
(3  hours)  ;  assigned  problems.  2  Se.,  23  Sc.     Total  25. 

12c*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Burke.  —  Heating  and  Ventilation.  Lectures  (3  hours) 
and  conferences  (7  hours)  ;  2  reports ;  thesis.  22  Sc.     Total  22. 

18a  hf  Mr.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  General  course  in  experimental 
methods.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (3  hours)  ;  26  reports. 
3  sections.  1  Se.,  35  Sc.     Total  36. 

136.  Mr.  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory.  Advanced  course  in  experimental 
engineering.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  laboratory  work  (9  hours)  ;  20  reports. 
2  sections.  1  Gr.,  15  Sc.    Total  16. 

14a.  Mr.  Moses.  —  Machine  Design.  Designing  the  parts  of  machinery. 
Methods  of  proportioning  the  parts  for  strength  and  effect.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  ;  drawing  (6  hours).  1  Se.,  30  Sc.     Total  31. 

146.  Professor  Hollis  and  Asst.  Professor  Burks.  —  Machine  Design.  Com- 
pleted designs  of  machinery.    Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  drawing  (6  hours). 

2  Gr.,  14  Sc.    Total  16. 

l§cxhf  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo- 
Electric  Machinery.  Theory,  testing,  and  practice  in  management. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  ;  laboratory  work,  in  5  sections  (4  hours),  with  weekly 
reports;  assigned  problems.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  84  Sc.    Total  41. 
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16s*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Alternating  Currents  and 
Alternating  Current  Machinery.  Theory  and  testing.  Lectures ;  laboratory 
work  in  5  sections  (4  hours),  with  weekly  reports;  assigned  problems; 
3  excursions.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  32  Sc.     Total  39. 

164.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiting.  —  Direct  and  Alternating 
Current  Machinery.  A  continuation  of  Courses  16*  and  16*,  with  practice 
in  design  and  construction.  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  laboratory  work  (12 
hours),  with  weekly  reports;  drawing  (2  hours).    1  Gr.,  11  Sc.    Total  12. 

17a*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Adams.  — The  Electrical  Transmission  and  Distribution 
of  Power.     Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  3  excursions ;  6  reports. 

2  Gr.,  11  Sc.     Total  13. 

18a1  hf  Asst.  Professor  Burkk.  —  Metallurgy.  Manufacture  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  metals  used  in  engineering  construction.  Lectures  on  the 
practical  working  of  iron  and  steel.    Lectures  (3  hours). 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  40  Sc.    Total  43. 

21.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Engineering  Conference  on  the  general  theory  of  Ma- 
chinery and  the  commercial  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the 
selection  of  types  of  machinery  for  given  localities  and  duties.  Compari- 
son of  different  methods  of  transmitting  power.  Weekly  meetings 
(2  hours).     Lectures,  mainly  by  the  students.  35  Sc.     Total  36. 

22*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wkstknoard.  —  Contracts  and  Specifications.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Law  as  applied  to  Contracts.  Lectures  (1  hour)  with 
practice  in  drawing  up  specifications.  2  Gr.,  39  Sc.    Total  41. 

Military  and  Naval  Science. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
1.  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Smith  (U.  S.  Navy).— The  Operations  of  War.     Organi- 
zation of  Land  and  Sea  Forces ;  Tactics  and  Strategy ;  Military  Engineer- 
ing ;  Coast  Defense ;  Ordnance  and  Gunnery ;  Military  and  Naval  History. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  required  reading ;  7  reports. 

31  8e.,  51  Ju.,  58  So.,  9  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  29  Sc.     Total  186. 

Physics. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

B  hf  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Fiskk. —  Experimental  Physics.  Lectures 
(1  hour)  and  laboratory  work  (2  hours)  ;  weekly  reports.     6  sections. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  29  So.,  27  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  62  Sc.     Total  135. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Sabinr  and  Mr.  McElfrbsh.  —  Experimental  Physics.  Me- 
chanics, Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and 
laboratory  work  (4  hours).    4  sections. 

4  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  19  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  28  Sc.     Total  78. 

1.  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  McKay.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics. 

Lectures  (2   hours)  and  laboratory  work   (2  hours) ;    weekly  reports. 
7  sections.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  11  So.,  14  Fr.,  58  Sc.     Total  96. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Sabdmc. —  Light  and  Heat.    Lectures  (2  hours)  and  labora- 

tory work  in  Thermometry  and  Physical  Optics  (4  to  6  hours) . 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  7. 
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8.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Atres.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrosanematic*, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnetism.  Lectures  (1  hour)  and  laboratory  work 
(6  to  8  hours) ;  assigned  problems ;  written  reports  on  experiments 
(about  30)  ;  1  elaborate  report  on  a  piece  of  experimental  work,  performed 
without  aid.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sc.     Total  18. 

4.  Professor  Trowbridge,  Asst.  Professor  Sabine,  and  Mr.  T.  Lyman. — 
Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetism.  Lectures  (2  hours) 
and  demonstrations  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (two  afternoons) . 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  11  Sc.    Total  14. 

61*/.  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics.  Lectures 
(S  hours)  and  assigned  problems.  3  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  7. 

6*  hf.  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall.  —  Modern  Developments  of  Thermodynamics. 
Lectures  (3  hours)  and  assigned  problems.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduate* :  — 

$9.  Professor  8.  O.  Peirce.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.     Lectures  (2  hours)  and  assigned  problems.     5  Gr.     Total  5. 

Courses  or  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Light  and  Electricity.  Lectures  (1  hour); 
laboratory  work  (two  afternoons)  ;  thesis.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

206.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Investigation  of  a 
special  topic.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

20c.  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall.  —  Heat  and  Electricity.  Investigation  of  a 
special  topic.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

20a*.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Light  and  Heat.  Investigation  of  a  special 
topic.  1  Gr.     Total  L 

Chemistry. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

B.  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Black. — Experimental  Chemistry.  Lectures  (2  hours) 
and  laboratory  work  (4  hours). 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  11  So.,  30  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  53. 

1.  Professor  Jackson,  Mr.  Calhane,  and  Messrs.  Beals,  Ells,  Henderson, 
K.  L.  Mark,  Sullivan,  and  S.  E.  Williams.  —  General  Descriptive 
Chemistry.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (4  hours),  or  recitations 
(1  hour)  and  laboratory  work  (2  hours).  8  sections  for  recitations,  2  for 
laboratory  work. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  44  Ju.,  68  So.,  65  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  126  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  317. 

2lhf  Dr.  Torrey.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  course).  Lectures 
(3  hours)  and  required  reading. 

2  Gr.,  18  Se.,  18  Ju.,  19  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  25  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  85. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Sanger,  Mr.  Coroe,  and  Messrs.  Bonnet,  Merigold,  and 
Waitt.  —  Qualitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  work  (6  hours),  with  occa- 
sional lectures. 

1  Gr.,  16  Se.,  16  Ju.,  21  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  28  Sc    Total  87. 
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4.  Asst.  Profesior  Sanger  and  Mr.  Mbbioold. — Quantitative  Analysis,  gravi- 

metric  and  volumetric.  Laboratory  work  (6  hours),  with  occasional 
lectures.  8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  88. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

8s  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  History  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Theory. 
Lectures  (2  hours)  and  required  reading ;  assigned  problems ;  2  theses. 

6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  12  Ju.,  8  So.,  14  Sc.    Total  46. 

9lhf.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  and  conferences ;  prescribed  reading ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours) . 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  4  Sc    Total  18. 

10*  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Richards  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Williams.  —  Gas  Analysis. 
Lectures  (1  hour)  and  conferences  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (9  hours). 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  5  Sc.    Total  18. 

5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill  and  Mr.  Wheeler. — The  Carbon  Compounds.    Sys- 

tematic lectures  upon  the  the  theories  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  the  prop- 
erties of  the  more  important  compounds.  Ultimate  organic  analyses. 
Preparation  of  organic  compounds  in  the  laboratory.  Lectures  (8  hours)  ; 
laboratory  work  (6  hours)  ;  25  reports. 

5  Gr.,  9  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.     Total  23. 
JMmarilyfor  Graduates:  — 

6.  Asst.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Lewis.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     Lectures 

(2  hours)  and  conferences;  laboratory  work  (6  hours). 

5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  Sc.    Total  15. 

Vhf.  Dr.  Lewis.  —  Electrochemistry.  Lectures  on  the  theory  and  the  most 
important  scientific  and  technical  applications  of  electrochemistry.  Lec- 
tures (2  hours)  and  required  reading ;  recitations  and  conferences  (1  hour) ; 
assigned  problems ;  1  report.  3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  8. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determina- 
tion of  Atomic  Weights.    Laboratory  work  and  conferences;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 

206.  Professor  C.  L.  Jackson.  —  Organic  Chemistry.     Laboratory  work  and 
conferences ;  thesis.  5  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

20c.  Professor  H.  8.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.     Laboratory  work  and  con- 
ferences ;  thesis.  8  Gr.    Total  3. 

204.  Asst.  Professor  Richards.  —  Physical  Chemistry.     Laboratory  work  and 
conferences  ;  thesis.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

20e.  Asst.  Professor  Sanger.  — Applied  Chemistry.     Laboratory  work  and  con- 
ferences. 1  Se.    Total  1. 

Botany. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 
\%hf.  Professor  Goodale  and  Mr.  Olive.  —  Botany   (introductory  course). 
Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work,  in  5  sections  (4  hours) . 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  9  Ju.,  23  So.,  40  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  28  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  118. 
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2lhf  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter  and  two  assistants.  —  Morphology  of  Plants. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  conferences  (8  hours)  ;  laboratory  work,  in  4  sec- 
tions (6  hours).  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  25  Sc.    Total  46. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor    Goodale    and    Messrs.    Olive    and    Ames.  —  Botany   (second 

course).  Morphology,  histology  (with  special  reference  to  the  tech- 
nique of  the  microscope),  and  physiology  of  flowering  plants.  Lectures 
(2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work,  in  2  sections  (6  hours). 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.  Total  11. 

4*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Thaxteb  and  one  assistant.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany. 
Lectures  and  recitations  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours)  ;  1  report. 

5  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  11. 

5.  Professor  Goodale.  —  Systematic  Botany.  Lectures  (1  hour);  laboratory 
work  (4  hours)  ;  thesis.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Goodale.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Phanerogam*. 
Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special 
reference  to  Materia  Medica.  Laboratory  work  (9  hours)  ;  conferences ; 
thesis.  3  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Cryptogams. 
Laboratory  work  (12  hours)  ;  report  or  thesis.         5  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 

Zoology. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

l1.  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  S.  R.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Tower. — 
Zoology.     Lectures  (5  hours  a  fortnight)  ;  laboratory  work,  in  5  sections 
(3  hours)  ;  2  visits  to  museum ;  1  excursion  to  Nahant. 
2  Gr.,  21  Se.,  16  Ju.,  28  So.,  30  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  42  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  146. 

2*  hf.  Dr.  Castle,  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  a  second  assistant.  —  Morphology  of 
Animals.  Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours)  ;  2  excur- 
sions. 2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  22  Sc.     Total  49. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cannon  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Willard.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates.  Lectures  (2  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  to  10  hours)  ;  study 
of  special  topics  by  more  proficient  students. 

2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  8p.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

4lhf  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  Castle.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy.  Lectures 
(3  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (at  least  6  hours)  ;  3  reports. 

8  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  7  Sc.     Total  15. 

6*hf.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  Castle.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours) . 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  13. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates.    Lectures  (2  hours) 

and  laboratory  work  (5  hours).  1  Se.    Total  1. 
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15s  A/.  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Nervous  System  and  its  Terminal 
Organs.  Sense  Organs.  Lecture*  (3  hours)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours)  or 
library  work ;  report.      4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.}  1  Instr.    Total  25. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Course  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Marx. — Anatomy  and  Development  of  Vertebrates  and  Inverte- 
brates. Investigation  of  special  topics.  Laboratory  and  library  work; 
weekly  conferences ;  thesis.  12  Gr.    Total  12. 

Geology  and  Geography. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A1  hf  Professor  Davis,  Dr.  Daly,  and  Mr.  Boutwbll.  —  Elementary  Physiog- 
raphy. Lectures  (3  hours)  and  conferences ;  laboratory  work  (3  hours)  ; 
written  exercises,  and  laboratory  and  field  work. 

17  Ju.,  21  So.,  8  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  40  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  94. 

JB*  hf  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Burr.  —  Meteorology  (elementary  course) .  Lectures 
(8  hours) ;  laboratory  work,  in  4  sections  (1  hour)  ;  7  reports. 

9  Ju.,  16  So.,  14  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  41  Sc.    Total  84. 

4  a/.  Professor  Shaler  and   Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  Geology.     Lec- 
tures (2  or  3  hours),  with  collateral  reading. 
1  Gr.,  23  Se.,  61  Ju.,  146  So.,  139  Fr.,  27  Sp.,  74  Sc,  1  Bu.,  2  Law.    Total  464. 

5*  hf.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood  worth,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Woodman  and  Burr,  and  by 

Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Wilson  in  the  field.  — Elementary  Field  and  Laboratory 

Geology.    Laboratory  work  in  February  and  March  (4  hours)  ;  field  and 

laboratory  work  in  April  and  May  (4  hours)  ;  collateral  reading ;  7  reports. 

'  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  9  Ju.,  38  So.,  33  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  48  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  136. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

7*  hf  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  of  Europe.  Lectures  (3  hours),  library 
work,  practice  in  drawing  maps;  2  reports. 

5  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So  ,  12  Sc.     Total  23. 

8.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodman.  —  General  Critical 
Geology.  —  Lectures  (2  hours)  and  conferences;  field  work  in  fall  and 
spring  (4  hours)  ;  library  work  in  winter;  9  reports. 

6  Ju.,  4  So.,  14  Sc.    Total  24. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology.    The  origin  and  geological  rela- 
tions of  ore  deposits.    Lectures  (3  hours)  and  collateral  reading ;  2  theses. 
2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  10  Sc    Total  17. 

22.  Dr.  Jaggar.  —  Advanced  Geological  Field  Work.  Areal  Geology  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Laboratory  and  library  work  m  winter  (6  hours) ; 
field  work  in  fall  and  spring  (2  half-days) ;  conferences  (weekly)  and 
occasional  lectures ;  4  reports ;  2  theses.         1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Sc    Total  6. 

11*  hf  Dr.  Daly.  —  Oceanography.  The  geology  and  physiography  of  the 
oceans  and  ocean-basins.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  collateral  reading; 
conferences ;  2  reports ;  thesis. 

4  Gr.,  6  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  17  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  37. 
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Whf.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wood  worth.  —  Glacial  Geology.  Lectures  (2  hours)  and 
conferences ;  field  work  in  October  and  November  (6  hoars)  ;  library  work 
in  December  and  January  (4  hours)  ;  report. 

6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  14  Sc.    Total  24. 

191  hf.  Mr.  Ward.  —  General  Climatology.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  confer- 
ences; library  work;  1  or  2  theses. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  18. 

26*  hf.  Mr.  Ward.  —  Special  Climatology.  Lectures  (3  hours)  and  library 
work;  4  reports.  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  9  Sc.    Total  14. 

14  hf.  Professor  Shalbr  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  General  Palae- 
ontology.   Lectures  (2  or  3  hours)  with  collateral  reading ;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  18  Ju.,  6  So.,  17  Sc.    Total  49. 

liahf.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  General'  Palaeontology.  Lectures  (1 
hour)  and  laboratory  work  (4  hours) . 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  15  Sc.    Total  23. 

15.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Historical  Geology. 
Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  laboratory  work  (6  hours)  ;  thesis. 

2  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  3. 

Whf.  Professor  Shalbr  and  Asst.  Professor  Smyth.  —  Economic  Geology. 
Non-metalliferous  products  and  water  supply.    Lectures  (2  hours) ;  thesis. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  12  Sc.    Total  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Courses  of  Research. 
20.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (advanced  course).    Conferences  (twice 
a  week)  ;  2  theses.  1  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  2. 

23.  Professors  Shaler  and  Davis,  Asst.  Professor  Smyth,  Mr.  J*.  B.  Wood- 

worth,  and  Dr.  Jaggar.  —  Geological  Investigation  in  the  Field  and 
Laboratory.     Conferences  (weekly)  and  assigned  field  work ;  theses. 

5  Gr.,  1  Sc.    Total  6. 

24.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Advanced  Palae- 

ontology.   Laboratory  work,  conferences,  and  theses.        2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

2.  Drs.  Pa  la  che  and  Eakle.  —  Mineralogy  (including  Crystallography,  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy).  Lectures 
(8  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (5  hours)  ;  10  reports. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  23  Sc.    Total  47. 

31  hf.  Dr.  Eakle.  —  Building  Stones.  A  course  of  lectures,  adapted  to  student* 
of  Architecture,  on  the  composition,  occurrence,  quarrying,  and  uses  of 
building  stones  in  the  United  States.     Lectures  (1  hour)  ;  thesis. 

16  Sc.    Total  16. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

7lhf.  Dr.  Palache.  —  Crystallography.  Practical  exercises  in  the  measure- 
ment, discussion,  and  drawing  of  crystals.  Lectures  (1  hour) ;  laboratory 
work  (8  hours).  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  2. 
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8*  hf  Dr.  Palache. —  Physical  Crystallography,  mainly  Optical  Mineralogy 
and  its  applications.    Lectures  (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (7  hours) . 

12.  Dr.  Eabxe. — Petrography.     Lectures  (2  hours)  and  laboratory  work  (5 
hours).  2  Gr.,  4  Sc.    Total  6. 

Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

Coubsb  op  Rbsbabch. 

30.  Drs.  Palache  and  Eaklb.  —  Mineralogical  and  Petrographical  Research. 
Laboratory  work  (9  hours)  ;  thesis.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

For  Undergraduate*  and  Graduates :  — 

1*  hf  Asst.  Professor  Smtth.  —  Mining.  Prospecting  and  exploring.  Lec- 
tures (2  or  8  hours) ;  2  reports. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  13  Sc.    Total  18. 

21  hf  Mr.  Sauveur.  —  Metallurgy.  Metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  copper,  and 
nickel.    Lectures  (3  hours) .     1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  12  Sc.    Total  28. 

S*  hf  Mr.  Raymeb.  —  Metallurgy.  Metallurgy  of  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and 
the  minor  metals.    Lectures  (8  hours) . 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  12  Sc.    Total  24. 

.5.  Asst.  Professor  Smtth.  —  Mining.  Metal  and  coal  mining,  including  exca- 
vation, development,  underground  and  surface  transportation,  drainage, 
ventilation.  Lectures  (2  hours) ;  recitations  and  conferences  (1  hour) ; 
weekly  reports ;  thesis.  4  Sc.    Total  4. 

6.  Mr.  Sauvbur.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry.  The  analysis  of  ores,  metals, 
slags,  fuels,  and  refractory  materials.  Lectures  (1  hour) ;  laboratory 
work  (15  hours).  4  Sc.    Total  4. 

10* hf  Mr.  Raymeb. — Fire  Assaying.  Lectures  (1  hour);  laboratory  work 
(4-6  hours)  ;  30  reports.  2  Se  ,  1  Ju.,  14  Sc.     Total  17. 

12.  Mr.  Raymeb.  —  Mining.     The  study  of  mining  operations.     Field  work 
.  (six  weeks  in  summer) ;  report.  2  Sc.    Total  2. 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 
1.  Dr.  Russell.  —  General  Anthropology.      Somatology   (Physical   Anthro- 
pology); Archaeology;  Ethnology.    Lectures  (3  hours),  with  collateral 
reading  and  occasional  laboratory  work ;  2  theses. 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.,  1  Bu.,  1  Instr.     Total  16. 

4l  hf.  Dr.  Russell.  —  Prehistoric  Archaeology ;  Ethnology  of  Europe.  Lec- 
tures (3  hours),  with  prescribed  reading  and  occasional  laboratory  work; 
2  reports ;  thesis.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  14. 

5*  hf  Dr.  Russell.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Lectures  (8 
hours)  and  prescribed  reading ;  5  reports. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sc,  2  Me.,  1  Bu.    Total  18. 
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Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

21  hf  Dr.  Russell.  —  Somatology.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  (8  hours)  ; 
laboratory  work  (6  hoars).  1  So.    Total  1. 

3f  hf.  Professor  Putnam  and  Mr.  Dixon.  —  Primitive  Religions.  Lectures 
(8  hours)  and  prescribed  reading;  thesis.       1  Gr.,  2  Sc,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

Course  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Putnam .  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Special  study 
in  laboratory  and  museum ;  field  work  during  the  vacation ;  conferences ; 
2  reports ;  thesis.  2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

These  courses  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  S.  B.  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Course  I,  which  may  also  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

\%hf.  Dr.  Darling  and  Dr.  Provandie.  —  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. Personal  Hygiene.  Emergencies.  Lectures  (8  hours) ;  labora- 
tory work,  in  4  sections  (3  hours) . 

17  Se.,  16  Ju.,  30  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  26  Sc,  1  Me.    Total  100. 

Vhf.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent.  —  Anthropometry.  Measurements  and  tests  of  the 
body.  Effects  of  age,  nurture,  and  physical  training.  Lectures  and 
recitations  (8  hours) ;  assigned  problems ;  practice  in  measuring  and 
observing  school  children.  1  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  9. 

6*  hf.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent.  —  Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mechanics.  Action 
of  the  muscles  in  different  exercises.  Lectures  and  recitations  (8  hours) ; 
experimental  work,  consultations,  assigned  problems. 

1  Se.,  10  Sc.    Total  11. 

Instruction  by  Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
President  and  Fellows,  empowering  the  Faculty  to  authorize  any 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of  Science  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  with  which  his  work  is  most  closely  related,  to  give 
instruction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months,  either  gratuitously 
or  for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect :  — 

Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  — The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Boodin.  —  Selected  Topics  in  Metaphysics. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction,  1900. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  during 
the  summer  of  1900  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  with  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  students  taking  each  course. 
The  same  abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  foregoing  table,  with  the 
addition  of    the  abbreviations    S.S.   for  members  of  the  Harvard 
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Summer  School,  and  Cu.  for  member  of  the  Summer  School  for 
Cubans,  who  were  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  University.  The 
index  |7*  denotes  courses  which  may  be  offered  to  count  towards  a 


Greek. 

I.  Dr.  6.  H.  Chase.  —  Greek  for  Beginners.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Sp.,  1  R.,  6  S.S.    Total  8. 

II.  Professor  Wright  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Keep.  —  Reading  course  in  Homer  and 
Attic  prose,  for  teachers  in  schools.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

7  S.S.    Total  7. 
Latin. 

I.  Mr.  H.  W.  Prescott.  —  Materials  for  Teaching  Latin  in  the  Secondary 
Schools.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  11  S.  S.    Total  11. 

II.  Professor  Morgan,  and  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.  — Latin  word- 
formation.  Lectures  and  reading  of  the  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  7  S.S.    Total  7. 

English. 

A.  Mr.  IIurlbut,  assisted  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Greenouoh,  and  P.  R.  Miller.  — 

English  Composition  (elementary  course).    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

69  S.  S.,  18  Cu.    Total  72. 

B.  Dr.  Maynadier,  assisted  by  Mr.   P.   R.   Miller.  —  English  Composition 

(advanced  course).    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.        81  S.  S.    Total  81. 

C.  Mr.   C.  L.  Young.  —  English  Composition  (second  adranced  course).    5 

times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sp.,  12  S.  S.     Total  13. 

D.  Asst.  Professor  Baker,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Huntington.  —  English  Com- 

position.   Argumentation.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

6  S.  S.    Total  5. 

Dr.  Schofield.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Anglo  Saxon  Reader  and  Grammar.  6  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  4  S.  S.    Total  4. 

Dr.  Schofield. —  Chaucer  (Canterbury  Tales,  etc.).  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

Asst.  Professor  Baker,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Huntington.  —  Shakspere.  5 
times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Sp.,  24  S.  S.,  1  Cu.     Total  26. 

Mr.  Hurlbut,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Grbenough.  —  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    Chief  writers  of  the  second  half  of  the  Century. 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  11  S.  S.,  2  Cu.     Total  18. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Hart,  C.  L.  Young,  and  P.  J.  Gentner.  — English  Literature  in 
Outline,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Times  to  the  Present.    5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  18  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Winter.  —  Reading  and  Speaking.  Course  for  teachers  of  reading 
and  public  speaking,  and  for  teachers  of  English.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  Sp.,  5  S.  S.     Total  6. 
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German. 

I.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Composition  and  Conversation.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

I  Ft.,  17  S.  S.     Total  18. 

II.  Asst.  Professor  II.  K.  Schilling.  —  Middle  High  German.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  6  S.  S.    Total  6. 

French. 

I.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichbabt,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Lb  Brun.  —  Intro- 
ductory Course.  Grammar,  reading,  and  translation.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  9  S.  S.,  1  Cu.    Total  10. 

II  Associate  Prof essor  de  Sumichrast,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Le  Bruit. — Ad- 
vanced Course.  Reading,  composition,  and  literature.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1.  R.,  15  S.  S.,  Total  16. 

Spanish. 

I.  Dr.  Ford.  —  Introductory  Course.  Grammar,  composition,  and  translation. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  11  S.  S.    Total  11. 

History  and  Government. 

I.  Dr.  Botsford  and  Mr.  S.  P.  R.  Chad  wick.  —  Roman  History.  Lectures 
(5  times  a  week,  for  5  weeks)  ;  research,  conferences  and  written  work 
(1  week).  18  S.  S.    Total  18. 

II.  Professor  Hart,  and  Dr  A.  L.  Cross.  —  American  History.    Lectures  and 

training  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  in  the  application  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  study.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  26  S.  S.     Total  26. 

III.  Professor  Macvanb  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Warren.  —  Civil  Government.     Lec- 

tures, reading,  and  reports.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

II  S.  S.,  1  Cu.     Total  12. 
Psychology. 

I.  Dr.  MacDouoall.  —  The  Psychology  of  the  senses  and  the  development 
of  voluntary  motor  ability.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

16  S.  S.,  1  Cu.     Total  17. 

II.  Dr.  MacDouoall.  —  Experimental  investigations  in  the  field  of  sensory  and 
motor  activity.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     14  S.  S.,  1  Cu.     Total  15. 

Education  and  Teaching. 

I.  Asst.  Professor  Hanus. —  General  Principles  of  Education.  Courses  of 
study ;  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.  5 
times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  46  S.  S.,  3  Cu.     Total  49. 

II.  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  History  of  Educational  Aims  and  Principles  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  time.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

17  S.  S.     Total  17. 
Theory  of  Design. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Ross  assisted  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Clark  and  W.  D.  Swan.  —  Lectures, 
with  experimental  practice,  for  designers,  for  teachers  of  Design,  and  for 
teachers  of  the  History  of  Art.  65  S.  S.,  1  Cu.     Total  66. 
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Mathematics. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Shitr.  —  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  Lectures  on 
teaching  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  7  S.  8.    Total  7. 

Stf.    Dr.  D.  F.  Campbell.  —  Advanced  Algebra.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

ISp.,  4.8.8.    TotalS. 

'  81.  Mr.  Ashton. — Solid  Geometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks, 
weeks.  1  8e.,  2  Jn.,  2  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  7  8.  8.    Total  15. 

■  82.  Mr.  Lovb.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Se.,  5  Ju.   3  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Med.,   8  8.  S.    Total  17. 

84.  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  2  8c,  4  8.  S.    Total  6. 

Astronomy. 

Mr.  Heed.  —  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  observations.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  2  8.  8.    Total  2. 

Engineering. 

JgT*  81.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Plane  Surveying.     Field  work.     Daily,  7  weeks. 

1  Sc.     Total  1. 

82.  Mr    Turner.  — Geodetic  Surveying.     Daily,  8  weeks.        2  8.8.     Total  2. 

Mr.  Turner.  —  Railroad  Surveying.     Daily,  4  weeks.      1  Sc,  2  8. 8.     Total  3. 

Asst.  Professor  W.  8.  Burke.  —  Shopwork.  Chipping,  filing,  and  fitting. 
Daily,  5  weeks.  1  Sc.     Total  1. 

Asst.  Professor  W.  8.  Burke.  —  Shopwork.     Blacksmithing.     Daily,  5  weeks. 

1  Sc.     Total  1. 

Physics. 

Asst.  Prof  Sabine,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  McElfresh  and  Professor  W.  D. 
Collins  (Earlham  College).  —  Elementary  Physics.  6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Sc,  22  S.  S.    Total  23. 

Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Advanced  Physics.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

8  8.  S.,  1  Cu.     Total  9. 
Chemistry. 

Dr.  Torhey  assisted  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Black  and  Cohoe.  —  Elementary 
Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Chemistry.      5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Sc,  18  S.  S.     Total  19. 

Dr.  Torrey  and  assistants.  —  Advanced  course  in  General  Chemistry.  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  4  S.  S.,  2  Cu.     Total  6. 

Dr.  Torrey  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  10  S.  S.     Total  10. 

Botany. 

'SI.  Mr.  Olive   and   Mr.   Kino.  —  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field 
work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

8  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  R.,  14  S.  8.    Total  25. 
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Geology. 

SI.  Professor  Shaleh  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  course.  Lec- 
tures ;  laboratory  and  field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

5  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.,  1  R.,  IS  S.  S.    Total  28. 

82.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth  and  Professor  A.  P.  Briohajc  (Colgate 
University).  —  Field  work  in  central  New  York  and  in  Connecticut. 
From  July  6  to  August  15.  2  8c.,  2  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Geography. 

Professor  Davis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Burr.  —  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  42  S.  S.     Total  42. 

Mineralogy  and  Lithology. 
Dr.  Eakxe.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

lFr.,  4S.  S.    Totals. 

Physical  Training. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
theory  and  practice.    5  weeks.  1  Bu.,  113  S.  S.,  12  Cu.    Total  126. 

Historical  Excursions. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Warrsn,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Lewis.  —  Historical  Excursions.     S 
lectures  and  7  excursions. 


Instruction  provided  for  1900-01. 

The  announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  1900-01  was 
issued  as  usual  about  the  end  of  May.  At  that  time  the  department 
of  Economics,  which  had  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Professor  Dunbar,  had  not  completed  its  arrangements  for  the 
present  year ;  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  and  to  certain  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  plans  of  instructors  which  occurred  during  the 
vacation,  a  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  was  issued  in  September. 
The  total  amount  of  instruction  announced  exceeds  that  of  last  year 
by  the  equivalent  of  eighteen  courses.  The  increase  is  distributed 
among  most  of  the  departments,  those  having  the  largest  share  of  it 
being  History  and  Government,  Architecture,  and  Geology.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  some  departments.  The 
falling  off  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  cases  the  increase,  is  due  to 
temporary  causes  or  is  only  apparent ;  thus  in  the  Classics,  where 
the  figures  show  a  decrease  of  three  courses,  only  one  of  these,  — 
due  to  the  unexpected  absence  of  Professor  Greenough,  —  represents 
a  real  loss,  the  other  two  being  accounted  for  by  the  change  of  two 
Freshman  courses  in  Greek  and  two  in  Latin  to  one  in  each  language, 
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with  two  sections  assigned  to  different  hours,  —  a  change  of  form 
only.  The  increase  of  the  offering  in  History  and  Government  is 
partly  in  the  nature  of  a  recovery  from  temporary  diminution  due  to 
the  absence  of  Professors  Emerton  and  Gross  last  year,  —  partly, 
however,  to  a  real  enlargement  of  instruction,  as  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Macvane's  important  course  in  European  history  since  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  (History  12),  which  now  appears  as 
four  half -courses,  on  (1)  English  history  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  (2)  English  history  since  the 
Reform  of  Parliament,  (3)  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I,  (4)  History  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  The  increase  credited 
to  Architecture  consists  mainly  of  the  three  courses  in  Landscape 
Design,  noted  below,  which  have  been  provided  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished programme  in  Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School.  The  increase  in  the  Division  of  Geology  is  due  chiefly 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  instruction  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
accompanying  a  general  rearrangement  of  the  courses  in  that  depart- 
ment. Another  noteworthy  change  in  the  list  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition  (Greek  Fy 
Latin  F) .  As  these  courses  were  maintained  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  of  the  admission  requirements, 
and  as  Greek  and  Latin  Composition  are  no  longer  separate  sub- 
jects in  the  new  requirements,  but  are  merged  in  the  ( Advanced 
Greek',  and  ( Advanced  Latin'  respectively,  the  College  courses 
corresponding  to  the  latter  (Greek  Ay  Latin  A)  were  made  to  con- 
form to  the  new  scheme  by  including  in  each  of  them  some  of  the 
instruction  in  composition  hitherto  provided  separately  in  Course  F. 

Besides  these  substantial  changes,  there  are  as  usual  many  changes 
of  detail,  especially  changes  of  instructors  or  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  courses  given  regularly  every  year,  and  changes 
due  to  alternation  and  rotation  among  the  more  advanced  courses. 
In  view  of  these  changes  and  of  those  of  a  purely  formal  character, 
referred  to  above,  the  numerical  aggregates  of  the  courses  offered  in 
successive  years  may  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  exact  comparison ; 
yet  when  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  variations  that  are  merely 
apparent,  the  figures  for  the  past  three  Announcements  still  indicate 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  body  of  instruction  offered :  — 

1898-99,  327J  courses 

1899-1900,  838  " 

1900-01  856  " 
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Amoug  the  courses  announced  for  the  present  year,  the  following 
deserve  special  mention  as  distinct  additions  to  the  list :  — 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

Mr.  W.  G.  Howard,  —  German  (elementary  course,  intended  for  students  of 
the  Scientific  School  who  did  not  present  German  for  admission) . 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Tendencies  of  European  Literature  during  the  Renaissance. 

Asst.  Professor  Gates.  —  History  of  Romanticism  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Professor  Ashley.  —  The  Economic  Organization  and  Resources  of  European 
Countries. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby.  —  Provident  Institutions.  Workingmen's  Insurance, 
Friendly  Societies,  Savings  Banks.     Hf 

Mr.  A.  P.  Andrew.  —  Money.     Iff. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Cole.  —  The  Principles  of  Accounting.     Hf 

Professor  Royce.  —  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  processes  of  Conception, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  relations  of  Thought  and  Reality.  The 
elements  of  Symbolic  Logic.     Hf. 

Mr.  Spalding.  —  Musical  Form,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers.    Hf. 

Professor  Hollis.  —  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers.     (Not  counted  for  the  degree 

of  A.B.) 

Mr.  S.  E.  Whiting.  —  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Electric  light  pho- 
tometry; storage  batteries;  insulating  materials;  cable  testing.  (Not 
counted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.) 

Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  The  Theory  of  the  Microscope,  its  accessories,  and 
other  optical  apparatus  used  in  the  study  of  organisms.     Hf 

Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Nervous 
System.     Hf 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Professor  Morgan. — Early  Greek  Oratory.    Gorgias,  Antiphon,  Andocides.    Hf 
Asst.  Professor  Howard,  —  The  Second  Punic  War  (Livy,  books  xxi-xxx). 
Dr.  Neilson.  —  Scottish  Literature  from  Barbour  to  Lindesay.     Hf 

Asst.  Professor  Baker.  —  English  Literature.  The  Drama  in  England  from 
1642  to  1900.     Hf 

Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  The  works  of  Hartmann  von  Aue. 

Dr.  Botsford.  —  Greek  and  Roman  Institutional  History  (seminary  course). 

Dr.  Lapsley.  —  Legal  Institutions  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Early  Ger- 
manic Law ;  mediaeval  French  and  German  Law ;  revival  of  the  Roman 
Law. 
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Mr.  Bruce  Wtman.  —  Administrative  Law  in  the  United  States.     Hf. 

Prof ossor  Ashley. —  The  Mercantilists.  ) 

>  (seminary  courses). 
Professor  Taussig.  —  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  j 

Asst.   Professor  S  ajct  at  ana.  —  Studies  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics   (seminary 
course) . 

Pi.  Bierwikth. —  The  Methods  of   Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of  German  in 
Secondary  Schools.     Hf, 

Mr.  J.  L.  Coolidge.  —  The  Geometry  of  Position. 

Professox  B.  6.  Peirce.  — The  Elements  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elas- 
ticity.    Hf. 

Frofessoi  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Quaternion  Imaginariea  and  other  selected  topics  in 
Quaternions.     Hf. 

Asst.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Selected  topics  in  Higher  Analysis  (course  in  reading 
and  research). 

Asst.  Professor  Adams.  —  Investigations  in  connection  with  Alternating  Current 
Machinery. 

Mx.  Sauveur.  —  Metallography  and  the  Physics  of  Metals  (course  of  research). 

Fof  students  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Scientific  School:  — 

Mi.  Olmsted  (with  occasional  lectures  by  Professor  Shaler).  —  History  and 
principles  of  Landscape  Design.    (May  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.) 

Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Shurtlkff. —  Practice  in  Landscape  Design  (first  course). 

Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Shurtleff.  —  Practice  in  Landscape   Design  (second 
course) . 

The  Prescribed  Study  of  English. 

It  has  been  the  steady  policy  of  the  Faculty  for  some  years  past 
to  stimulate  such  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  instruction 
in  English  in  the  preparatory  schools  as  might  eventually,  it  was 
hoped,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  prescribed  study  of  English  in 
College ;  and  while  the  Faculty  has  deemed  it  unwise  to  increase  the 
admission  requirement  in  this  subject,  it  has  constantly  encouraged 
candidates,  who  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  carry  their  study 
and  training  beyond  the  requirement  so  far  as  to  anticipate  the  pre- 
scribed English  of  the  Freshman  year  (English  A).  Meanwhile  the 
general  improvement  in  the  instruction  in  English  had  been  such  that 
the  Faculty  felt  itself  justified  in  gradually  abolishing  the  require- 
ment of  the  study  of  English  in  the  upper  college  classes,  while 
making  ample  provision  for  such  study  in  elective  courses.  The 
latest  step  in  this  movement  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
academic  year,  when  English  C  (Junior  Forensics)  was  discontinued, 
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and  English  B  (Sophomore  Themes)  and  English  A  were  united  to 
form  a  single  full  course,  called  English  A  and  prescribed  for 
Freshmen.  The  new  English  A  is  much  more  substantial  than  the 
old,  and  a  distinctly  better  quality  of  work  is  demanded  than 
heretofore,  a  student  who  passes  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  being 
required  to  take  in  the  ensuing  year  an  elective  half-course  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  in  addition  to  his  regular  work.  (See  Reports  for 
1898-99,  pp.  92,  116.)  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  total 
requirement  in  English  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  consisted  of  (1)  the  admission  subject  known  as  '  Elementary 
English,'  and  (2)  the  new  English  A.  The  provisions,  therefore, 
which  the  Faculty  had  made  for  anticipating  English  A,  now  made 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  exempt  himself  entirely  from  the  pre- 
scribed study  of  English  in  College.  These  provisions  are  as 
follows :  — 

1 .  An  examination,  requiring  a  course  of  preparation  equivalent 
to  English  Ay  is  held  regularly  in  June  and  September  in  connection 
with  the  examinations  for  admission.  A  student  who  passes  this 
examination  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B  is  exempted  from  the  pre- 
scribed study  of  English  in  College ;  if  he  passes  with  a  lower  grade, 
he  is  exempted  from  English  A,  but  must  take  a  half-course  in  Eng- 
lish Composition,  in  addition  to  his  regular  elective  work,  before  the 
end  of  his  Sophomore  year. 

2.  A  candidate  who  has  passed  the  examination  in  Elementary 
English  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  may  take  a  second  examination, 
which,  if  passed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  J3,  will  exempt  him  from  the 
prescription  of  English  A.  At  this  second  examination,  which  is 
held  in  September,  the  candidate  is  called  on  to  write  one  or  more 
compositions  on  topics  selected  by  him  from  a  list  comprising  sub- 
jects in  English  Literature,  the  Classics,  French  and  German  authors, 
history,  and  science. 

In  January  last  the  Faculty,  acting,  as  it  has  at  each  step  of  the 
movement  here  recorded,  on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  English, 
adopted  a  new  plan  which  provides  for  the  abolition  (after  1903)  of 
the  anticipatory  examination  in  English  A  (No.  1,  above),  and  the 
establishment  of  an  alternative  requirement,  to  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  Elementary  English  and  English  A  combined.  The 
definition  of  this  requirement  is  as  follows :  — 

In  1900  and  thereafter  a  candidate  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  or 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  may  take  an  examination  in  English  which, 
if  he  passes  it  with  a  grade  higher  than  2),  will  exempt  him  from  pre- 
scribed English  in  College.     If  he  passes  it  with  grade  Z>,  he  will  be 
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required  to  take  before  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  a  half-course  in 
English  Composition  in  addition  to  his  regular  elective  courses. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  questions  in  Rhetoric,*  questions  in 
Literary  History  from  the  time  of  Shakspere,  and  compositions  based  on 
the  following  works :  — 


Palgrave : 

Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) 
Shakspere : 

Julius  Caesar 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Macbeth 

Twelfth  Night  or  As  You  Like  It 

King  Lear  or  Hamlet 
Milton : 

L'Allegro 

II  Penseroso 

Comus 

Banyan: 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or 

Defoe: 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Dryden : 

Alexander's  Feast 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham 

Upon    the    Death  of    the    Earl  of 
Dundee 
Swift: 

The  Voyage  to  Lilliput 
Addison  and  Steele : 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers 
Pope: 

Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
Goldsmith : 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

The  Deserted  Village 
Scott : 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Ivanhoe 

Quentin  Durward 
Macaulay : 

Life  of  Johnson 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
Byron: 

Mazeppa 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 


Irving: 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 
Thackeray : 

Henry  Esmond 
Dickens : 

A  Tale  of    Two  Cities    or    David 
Copperfield 
Browning :  Selections,  for  example, 

Cavalier  Tunes 

The  Lost  Leader 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix 

Evelyn  Hope 

Home  Thoughts,  from  Abroad 

Home  Thoughts,  from  the  Sea 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

The  Boy  and  the  Angel 

One  Word  More 

Herve  Riel 

Pheidippides 
Tennyson  :  Selections,  for  example, 

Enid 

Elaine 

The  Passing  of  Arthur 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

The  Lotus  Eaters 

Ulysses 

Tithonus 

The  Revenge 
Franklin : 

Autobiography 
Hawthorne : 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Longfellow : 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
Lowell : 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 


•  A.  S.  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric  is  used  for  corresponding  study  in  Harvard 
College,  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  preparation  for  this  examination. 
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The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  all  the  books  prescribed.*  He  should 
read  them  as  he  reads  other  books,  —  not  trying  to  remember  them  in 
detail,  but  regarding  each  work  as  a  whole  and  giving  it  such  apprecia- 
tion as  shall  enable  him  to  write  about  it  intelligently.  In  every  case  the 
examiner  will  regard  knowledge  of  the  books  as  less  important  than 
ability  to  write  English ;  if  the  examination  book  in  English  affords  in- 
sufficient evidence,  he  will  examine  the  written  work  of  the  candidate  in 
other  subjects. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  seriously  faulty 
m  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

Preparation  for  the  examination  should  occupy  at  least  throe  school 
hours,  or  periods,  a  week  for  four  years.  Throughout  the  course  frequent 
short  compositions  should  be  required  as  well  as  occasional  long  ones. 
Topics  should  be  chosen  by  the  pupil  himself  whenever  that  is  possible ; 
and  the  topics  assigned  by  the  instructor  should  be  within  the  range  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge  and  sympathies,  and  should  be  such  as  to  awaken 
interest  and  stimulate  intelligence.  Criticism  should  be  constant  and 
thorough ;  it  should  take  account  of  merits  as  well  as  of  faults,  and  should 
never  interfere  with  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  or  with  the  free  play 
of  individuality  in  thought  and  expression.  Mechanical  methods  of  every 
kind  should  be  avoided ;  and  attention  should  be  fixed  on  principles  rather 
than  rules. 

As  to  the  right  way  of  studying  Rhetoric,  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Vassar  Conference :  — 

"  Though  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to  write  a  language  can  be  obtained 
only  by  unremitting  practice,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  such 
practice  may  properly  be  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  a  course  in 
elementary  rhetoric.  This  course  should  include  not  only  the  principles 
of  clearness,  force,  and  good  taste,  but  the  principles  of  the  arrangement 
of  clauses  in  the  sentence  and  of  sentences  in  the  paragraph.  The  teacher 
should  bear  in  mind  that  any  body  of  written  English,  of  whatever  length, 
is  an  organic  unit,  with  principles  that  apply  as  well  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  minor  elements  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  larger  divisions  of  essay 
or  book.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  rhetoric  is  not  studied  by 
itself  or  for  its  own  sake.  Its  connection  with  the  pupil's  actual  written 
or  spoken  exercises  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view."  f 

This  announcement  is  one  of  the  most  significant  that  has  been 
issued  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  its  belief  that  the  formal  training  in  the  writing  of  Eng- 
lish necessary  for  a  college  graduate  can  be  secured  in  a  properly 

*  In  connection  with  the  prescribed  books,  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading- 
should  be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  committed 
to  memory. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  page  95,  section  8. 
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ordered  school  coarse  of  three  exercises  a  week  for  four  years.  As 
a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  examination,  a  student  may 
now  satisfy  the  requirements  in  English  in  any  one  of  four  ways :  — 

(1)  by  passing  the  new  examination  with  a  grade  not  lower  than 
C;  or  by  passing  it  with  grade  D  and  passing  in  an  elective  half- 
course  in  English  Composition  in  College ; 

(2)  by  passing  the  admission  examination  in  Elementary  English, 
and  supplementary  September  examination  (No.  2,  above)  each  with 
a  grade  above  C ; 

(8)  by  passing  the  admission  examination  in  Elementary  English 
and  then  either  passing  the  anticipatory  examination  in  English  A 
with  a  grade  of  A  or  J3,  or  passing  that  examination  with  a  grade 
below  B  and  passing  in  an  elective  half -course  in  English  Composi- 
tion.    (This  method  is  to  be  discontinued  after  1908.)  ; 

(4)  by  passing  the  admission  examination  in  Elementary  English, 
and,  in  College,  either  (a)  passing  in  English  A  with  a  grade  not 
lower  than  C,  or  (ft)  passing  in  English  A  with  grade  D  and  passing 
in  an  elective  half-course  in  English  Composition. 

For  the  degree  of  B.S.  the  requirement  in  English  embraces 
Elementary  English  and  English  A,  with  a  provision  that  students 
in  General  Science  who  pass  in  English  A  with  a  grade  lower  than  J3, 
and  other  students  of  the  Scientific  School  who  pass  in  that  course 
with  a  grade  lower  than  C,  shall  take  an  additional  half-course, 
known  as  English  BC.  The  new  examination  and  the  other  methods 
of  anticipating  English  A  are  open  to  Scientific  as  well  as  to  College 
students. 

THE  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  AUSTIN 
TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  eight  Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers,  established  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  teachers  already  in  service 
to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  the  University,  were  first  awarded  in  a 
tentative  way  for  the  year  1 899-1900.  The  incumbents  were  teachers 
in  school  or  college  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing among  others  the  states  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
Washington.  Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  formulated  rules  for 
the  administration  of  these  scholarships,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  and  published  in  the  Catalogue.  The  rules  provide  that 
"  these  scholarships  shall  be  open  to  persons  who  have  attained 
established  positions  as  teachers  in  colleges  or  secondary  schools 
or  as  superintendents  of  schools,  and  intend  to  return  to  service 
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in  the  same  or  similar  positions.  In  the  assignment  preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  the  University." 
Students  to  whom  these  scholarships  are  awarded  may  register  in 
the  Graduate  School,  in  the  College,  or  in  the  Scientific  School. 

The  Faculty  also  had  under  consideration  the  conditions  of  hold- 
ing the  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships,  but  the  rules  regulating  this 
subject  were  ultimately  formulated  by  the  Corporation. 

THE  RICARDO  PRIZE   SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Ricardo  Fellowship,  which  was  instituted  for  the  study  of 
**  the  relations  of  the  public  to  public  service  corporations,"  and  was 
awarded  for  the  year  1898-99,  but  not  continued  in  the  year  1899- 
1900,  was  revived  for  the  present  year  in  the  form  of  a  prize 
scholarship,  to  be  held  by  a  member  of  Graduate  School,  or  of 
the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard  College,  who  was  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  past  year.  The  award  was  made  in  June, 
and  was  based  partly  on  the  general  evidence  of  proficiency  sub- 
mitted, partly  on  an  examination  in  which  each  candidate  was  called 
upon  to  write,  in  the  examination  room,  an  essay  on  a  topic,  chosen 
by  himself  from  a  list  not  previously  announced,  in  economics  and 
political  science.  The  incumbent  is  required,  under  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Faculty,  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  the  year  1900-01  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  and  to 
devote  the  major  portion  of  his  time  during  that  year  to  economic 
and  political  studies,  giving  special  attention  to  the  problems  involved 
in  the  relation  of  the  state  to  industrial  enterprise. 

GRADUATION  IN   LESS  THAN   FOUR  YEARS. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  period  of  residence  required  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  was  before  the  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  the  shape  of  a  report  from  a  Committee  of  Conference  representing 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
This  committee  had  formulated  a  scheme  by  which  a  student  might 
pass  from  the  College  to  a  professional  school  at  the  end  of  his 
Junior  year,  and  graduate  with  his  class  on  the  completion  of  a  year 
of  professional  study.  The  report  had  come  to  the  Faculty  in 
March,  1899;  it  was  discussed  at  several  meetings  during  the 
spring  and  again  in  the  autumn,  and  was  finally  laid  on  the  table 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  it  had  become  apparent  that 
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this  solution  of  the  problem  did  not  commend  itself  to  a  majority  of 
the  Faculty.  Important  action  bearing  on  the  same  question  was 
taken  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  which  announced  its  in- 
tention to  discontinue  the  practice  of  admitting  to  the  School  Harvard 
Seniors  on  leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  complete  their 
college  studies  while  doing  the  first  year's  work  in  Law.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting 
leave  of  absence  to  such  students  of  the  College  whose  work  still 
to  be  done  did  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  courses.  Meanwhile  the 
question  had  also  been  discussed  in  the  Board  of  Overseers,  who  on 
April  29  communicated  to  the  Faculty  two  votes, —  (1)  requesting 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Catalogue  a  clear  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  various  degrees  given  in  course  can  be  obtained, 
and  (2)  recommending  that  no  undergraduate  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  residence  at  the  University  for  any  year  without  taking 
at  least  four  courses  or  their  equivalent,  except  upon  a  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty.  The  object  of  the  second  of  these  votes  is 
already  secured  by  the  existing  regulations,  except  that  the  Faculty 
has  delegated .  the  consideration  of  petitions  for  exemption  from  the 
rule  to  the  appropriate  administrative  boards,  under  Section  6  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  University ;  but  the  principle  enunciated  in  the 
vote  will  have  an  important  application  if  a  plan  should  be  adopted 
providing  for  a  three-year  course,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  amount 
of  work  required,  alongside  of  the  four-year  course.  At  present  the 
amount  required  is  the  same,  whether  done  in  four  years  or  in  three. 
On  the  subject  proposed  in  the  first  vote  of  the  Overseers  the  Faculty 
had  already  taken  partial  action,  having  caused  to  be  prepared  for 
insertion  in  the  Catalogue  a  statement  of  the  existing  requirements, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  period  of  residence,  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  After  some  discussion  the  Faculty  concluded  to 
enter  on  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  feasibility  of  improving  the  conditions  on  which  the  degree 
may  be  obtained  in  less  than  four  years.  The  matter  was  accord- 
ingly referred  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report 
a  new  definition  of  requirements  for  the  attainment  of  the  degree  in 
less  than  four  years.  The  subject  is  expected  to  come  before  the 
Faculty  early  in  the  present  year. 

CLEMENT  L.  SMITH,  Dean. 
November  2,  1900. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  make  my  report  on  the  condition  of  Harvard 
College  during  the  academic  year  1899-1900. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  nineteen 
hundred  and  two :  — 

Seniors 810 

Juniors 392 

Sophomores 508 

Freshmen 498 

Total  number  of  Undergraduates 1708 

Special  Students 194 

'  1902 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  these  figures 
show  a  gain  of  fifty-one:  — 

Gain.     Lou. 

Seniors 59 

Juniors 57 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 27 

Special  Students 26 

110        59 
59 

Net  gain 51 

The  smallness  of  the  Senior  class  is  explained  by  the  absence  of 
about  fifty  of  its  members,  who  had  finished  their  work  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  registered  in  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  class  of  1902  lost  two  members  in  the 
summer  vacation  by  death. 

Four  hundred  and  seven  students,  against  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  in  1899,  received  in  June  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  were  not  registered  as  Seniors.  The  losses  and 
the  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  between  November,  1899, 
and  November,  1900,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  tables :  — 
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Norember,  1890. 

Low. 

Gain. 

Norember,  1900. 

Class  of  1901    .    . 
Class  of  1902    .    . 
Class  of  1903    .    . 

(Juniors)           392 
(Sophomores)  508 
(Freshmen)       498 

110 

174 

86 

109 

46 

126 

(Seniors)           391 
(Juniors)          380 
(Sophomores)  538 

870 

281 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.  1899  and  Nov.  1900    ....    89 

Losses. 
Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  .    . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
Were  u dropped"  and  left  College  .... 
Entered  a  lower  class  .   .    .    .   • 

Class  of 
1901. 

Class  of 
1902. 

Class  of 
1903. 

Total  for 

three 

classes. 

9 

83 
1 
5 

12 

18 
21 

19 
58 
58 

174 

21 
12 
11 
20 
1G 

48 
116 
31 
89 
86 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

110 

86 

370 

Gains. 
From  higher  classes 

5 
58 
46 

5 
16 
25 

58 

0 

68 

68 

74 

189 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted , 

Total  gain 

109 

46 

126 

281 

Ne,t  loss 

1 

128 

0 

89 

Net  gain 

0 

0 

40 

0 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1899  :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1899 194 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 37 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 55 

Entered  a  College  class 42 

Total  loss 184 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students,  1900   ....  60 

Newly  admitted 89 

Total 149 

Net  loss 45 
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A  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Special  Students,  in  a  year  of 
increased  numbers  for  the  College  at  large,  is  a  healthy  sign.  The 
Freshman  class  shows  a  gain  of  forty  members :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1900 476 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1900 24 

From  a  higher  class SO 

u     the  Special  Students 1 

"     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 6 

Total 687 

Thirty-three  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final  Exami- 
nations for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September. 
Besides  these,  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  (sixty-seven  more  than 
in  1899)  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  six  hundwd  and  forty- 
seven,  five  hundred  and  seven  already  had  Preliminary  certificates ; 
sixty-five  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September; 
thirty-three  took  all  their  examinations  in  June ;  and  forty-two  took 
all  in  September :  — 


Admitted. 

Admitted  "Clear." 

Rejected. 

June 

September 

Total 

459 

111 

670 

204 
11 

215 

51 
26 

77 

The  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
admission  as  follows:  — 

Old  Method. 

Flan  (a):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  and  at  least  two  Advanced 

Studies ;  sixteen  hours  of  examination 202 

Plan  (6):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  seventeen 
hours  of  examination 820 

Plan  (c):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics ;  eighteen  hours  of  examination 86 

Flan  (d):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Studies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics ;  nineteen  hours 
of  examination 6 

564 
New  Method. 

With  Greek  (Elementary) 48 

Without  Greek _35 

Total 83 

"     Old  Method 564 

647 
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The  total  number  of  candidates  without  Greek  is  seventy-seven, — 
thirty-two  more  than  in  1899. 

Though  the  foregoing  table  assigns  every  candidate  to  a  place 
under  one  method  or  the  other,  a  good  many  candidates  have  com- 
bined the  two.  Some  who  took  Preliminary  Examinations  under 
the  Old  Method  took  Final  Examinations  under  the  New ;  others, 
whose  schools  were  adopting  the  New  Method  gradually,  took  New 
Method  papers  in  all  subjects  in  which  they  had  New  Method  teach- 
ing. The  general  scheme  of  the  New  Method  with  the  specific 
definitions  of  the  Old  would  be  a  marked  reduction  of  the  require- 
ments for  admission.  Reckoned  in  terms  of  the  New  Method,  a  two- 
hour  Elementary  Subject  of  the  Old  counts  four  points ;  a  one-hour 
Elementary  Subject,  two  points;  a  two-hour  Advanced  Subject, 
two  points ;  a  one-hour  Advanced  Subject,  one  point.  A  candidate 
under  Plan  (b)  of  the  Old  Method  offers  all  the  Elementary  Subjects 
except  either  French  or  German,  and  three  Advanced  Subjects. 
Translated  into  "points,"  his  Elementary  Subjects  stand  thus :  — 

English 4 

Greek 4 

Latin 4 

French  (or  German) 2 

Hietory 2 

Algebra 2 

Plane  Geometry 2 

Phyiics 2 

22 

To  complete  his  twenty-six  points  with  every  requirement  of  the 
New  Method,  he  needs  but  two  Advanced  Subjects  instead  of  three ; 
and  accordingly  by  the  translation  of  his  record  into  terms  of  the 
New  Method  he  would  reduce  by  one  Advanced  Subject  the  require- 
ments for  admission.  Under  Plan  (c)  or  Plan  (d)  he  would  effect 
a  corresponding  reduction;  but  not  under  Plan  (a),  since  the  New 
Method  makes  no  provision  for  the  counting  of  both  French  and 
German.  Under  Plan  (a)  he  would  count  twenty-eight  points 
instead  of  the  required  twenty-six;  and  the  two  additional  points 
with  which  he  would  be  credited  for  his  second  Modern  Language 
would  only  exempt  him  from  that  language  in  College,  would  not 
count  toward  his  admission.  Indeed,  one  objection  frequently  urged 
against  the  New  Method  when  the  Faculty  were  questioning  whether 
to  adopt  it,  was  the  discouragement  that  it  offered  to  Plan  (a). 

No  candidate  under  the  Old  Method,  and  under  that  only,  has 
had  his  record  counted  in  terms  of  the  New :  but  in  judging  the 
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mixed  cases  the  College  has  remembered  that  the  transitional  period 
-will  soon  be  over,  and  has  feared  unfairness  more  than  it  has  feared 
leniency.  The  relative  difficulty  of  the  two  Methods  unmixed  can- 
not yet  be  determined;  but  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  the  New 
Method  is  not  so  much  harder  than  the  Old  as  most  school  teachers 
and  some  College  teachers  have  believed. 

In  one  respect  the  New  Method  is  less  convenient  to  administer 
than  the  Old.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  Old  Method  was  the 
equivalence  of  every  Advanced  Subject  to  some  College  elective 
course.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  College  course  was  harder  than  the 
admission  subject,  —  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  work  in  it 
could  be  more  searchingly  tested ;  but  the  theory  of  their  equivalence 
was  of  real  value  in  the  adjustment  of  College  records  to  admission 
records.  With  the  old  subjects  under  the  New  Method,  the  theory 
still  holds,  —  and  since  the  new  definitions  make  the  subjects  harder, 
it  comes  nearer  the  fact  than  before;  but  with  the  new  subjects 
there  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to  establish  a  definite  relation 
with  College  elective  courses.  Meteorology  is  equivalent  to  the  half- 
course  known  as  Geology  B ;  but  Advanced  History  has  no  recog- 
nizable relation  to  any  College  course. 

The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  various  plans 
of  admission :  — 


Plan  (a) 

"     (*)      

"  W    

11     id) 

New  Method,  with  Greek    .   . 
New  Method,  without  Greek  . 


Admitted. 


185 

300 

22 

2 

39 

22 

570 


Rejected. 


17 
20 
14 
4 
9 
13 

77 


Percentage  of 
Failure. 


8.4 

6.2 

40 

66.66 

18.75 

37 


The  percentage  of  failure  among  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seven 
•candidates  is  nearly  twelve. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  candidates,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modern;  ninety- 
four,  Modern  rather  than  Ancient ;  one,  both  Ancient  and  Modern ; 
and  fifteen,  neither.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  candidates 
offered  Experimental  Physics  rather  than  Descriptive ;  and  eighty- 
five  offered  no  Physics  at  all.  Of  the  eighty-five,  sixteen  were  can- 
didates under  the  New  Method,  of  whom  fourteen  offered  Chemistry 
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and  two  Physiography  and  Anatomy.  In  Advanced  Studies,  French 
has  gained  the  second  place,  but  is  closely  pressed  by  both  Latin 
Composition  and  Advanced  Greek  :  — 


1898. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Latin  Composition. 

3.  French. 

4.  Greek. 

5.  Greek  Composition. 

6.  Solid  Geometry. 

7.  German. 

8.  Log.  and  Trig. 

9.  Chemistry. 

10.  Algebra. 

11.  Analytic  Geometry. 

12.  Physics. 
13. 

14. 
15. 


1890. 
Latin. 

Latin  Composition. 
Greek. 
French. 

Greek  Composition. 
Solid  Geometry. 
German. 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Chemistry. 
Algebra. 

Analytic  Geometry. 
Physics. 


1900. 

Latin. 

French. 

Latin  Composition. 

Greek. 

Greek  Composition. 

German. 

Chemistry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Algebra. 

History. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Physics. 

Astronomy. 

Meteorology. 


The  new  subjects  —  History,  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology  —  are 
naturally  near  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  but  there  is  strong  a  priori 
reason  for  believing  that  before  many  years  History  will  gain  a 
much  higher  place. 

The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based:  — 


Number  of  candidates  offering 


Advanced  Greek 

Advanced  Latin 

Greek  Composition .... 
Latin  Composition  .  .  :  . 
Advanced  German  .... 
Advanced  French  .... 
Advanced  History  .... 
Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry .... 
Advanced  Algebra  .... 
Advanced  Physics  .... 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


1898. 


312 

464 

274 

335 

141 

315 

125 

142 

26 

51 

6 

85 


Per  cent. 

55.42 

82.42 

48.67 

59.5 

25.04 

55^95 

22.20 

25.22 

4.62 

9.06 

1.07 

15.1 


1899. 


357 

531 

298 

394 

121 

343 

118 

143 

17 

46 

8 

92 


Per  cent. 
61. £5 
9L55 
6L38 
67.92 
20.86 
60 
20 

24.65 

2.93 

7.98 

1.38 

15.86 


Per  cent. 
380      60 
550      85 

44 

60 

24.26 

61 
5.56 

18.60 

14.37 
1.54 
8  - 
1.23 

16.69 

1.08 

.61 


284 

381 

157 

397 

36 

88 

93 

10 

51 

8 

108 
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The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only:  — 
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ELEMENTARY  STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)   .... 
History  (Modern)    .... 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .   . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

Physiography 

Anatomy 


ADYA.HCED  STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition , 

Latin  Composition , 

German 

French  . 

History , 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  , 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry , 

Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


1896. 


9.2 

5 

2.5 
21 

3 

6 

10.2 
14.8 


15.6 

41 

11.6 


18 
23.7 
19.3 
12.5 
17.7 
7.8 


86.3 
24.6 
80 
23.5 

0 

7 


1896. 


8 

9.7 

6.8 

28.8 
9.8 
4.8 
9.6 

17.4 


28.1 
43.1 
14.1 


16.1 
24.5 
21.6 
19.2 

28.2 
23.8 


42.7 

40.2 
50 
36.6 
57.1 

14.8 


1897. 


10.9 
5.4 
4.5 

24.9 
6.2 
9.09 

17.1 

16.04 


15.02 

28.7 

16.9 


7.5 
19.1 
22.8 
14.1 
82.2 
15.5 


27.1 
33.5 
27.7 
54.9 
55.5 
16.1 


8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 
8.54 
9.41 
7 

14.56 


26.29 
27.05 
12.65 


12.5 

15.73 

16.06 

15.52 

14.18 

17.78 


41.60 

26.76 

50 

43.14 

16.67 

15.29 


1896. 


9.6 
10.6 

4.65 
22.97 

6.65 

5 
10 
16.55 


25.7 

47.87 

18.53 


14.28 

20 

20 

25.68 

26.61 

18.87 


26.17 

20.98 

28.53 

35 

37.5 

18.48 


1900. 


10.2 
4 
6 

17.85 
7.6 
8.2 
7.44 

14 

24 

26.60 

25.67 

18.44 

11 

20 


18.16 
23.45 
10.56 
20.21 
80 

26.47 
41.66 
23.86 
22.58 
80 

41.17 
87.5 
12 
100 
50 
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English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)  .  . 
History  (Modern)     .   . 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 
Physiography  .... 
Anatomy,  etc 


1899. 


15.85 

41.8 

21.42 

46.3 

21.65 

14 

14.8 

44.65 


89.17 

40 

27 


1900. 


ADVANCED   STUDIES. 


18.88 

18.5 

18.75 

27.3 

18  - 

20 

10.76 

83.58 

24.6 

37.80 

29.23 

23  + 

11  + 

20 


Greek , 

Latin , 

Greek  Composition  , 
Latin  Composition  , 
German      .   .   .   .   , 

French   , 

History 

Log.  and  Trig.     .   , 
Solid  Geometry    . 
Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra , 

Physics 

Chemistry  .... 
Astronomy  .  .  . 
Meteorology  .   .   . 


1899. 


16.77 

25 

82.41 

42.26 

80 

29.44 


86.93 

81.25 

26.66 

45.71 

60 

28.61 


1900. 


14  - 
28.75 
17.65 
29.72 
37 

88.76 
41.66 
23.86 
26.25 
50 

42.85 
50 

12.88 
100 
50 


In  the  tables  of  this  year  I  have  treated  Chemistry  as  an  Advanced 
Study,  though  under  the  New  Method  it  is  Elementary. 

Six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  (exactly  the  same  number  as 
in  1899)  took  Preliminary  Examinations ;  of  whom  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  (twenty-eight  less  than  in  1899)  received  certificates : — 


OLD  METHOD. 

Less  than  five  hours 5 

Five  hours 48 

8ix         "      80 

Seven     "      91 

Eight      "      69 

Nine       "      40 

Ten         '•      82 

Eleven   "      27 

Twelve  "      9 

Thirteen  hoars 8 

Fourteen      "       1 

Fifteen        "        0 

Sixteen        " 1 

Received  certificates 406 

Failed 99 

Total  number  of  candidates  .   .  505 


HKW   METHOD. 

Eight  points ....  16 

Nine       "      2 

Ten        "      16 

Eleven   "      8 

Twelve  "      17 

Thirteen  points 1 


Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 


11 
1 
6 
1 
7 
2 
2 


Twenty-one  points 1 

Twenty-three    "      2 

Received  certificates 88 

Failed 25 

Total  number  of  candidates  .   .  118 


The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  Preliminary 
Studies.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  a  mistake  in  the 
percentage  reported  last  year  for  Elementary  Algebra.  The  true 
figures  appear  under  1899  in  the  table  below :  — 
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ELEMENT  ABY. 

1890.  1900. 

Engliih 30.33  26 

Greek 15.17  10.93 

Latin 17.33  15.88 

German 32.82  34.71 

French 15.31  14.67 

History  (Ancient)     .   .      5.21  21.67 

History  (Modern)    .    .    16.66  15.62 

Algebra 21  27.41 

Geometry 40.92  41.46 

Plane  Geometry 53.48 

Physics  (Descriptive)  .    25  27.27 

Physics  (Experimental)  16.81  20 
Physiography     ....         Not  offered 

Anatomy,  etc Not  offered 


ADVANCED. 

1899.        1900. 

Greek 55.55    50 

Latin 53         54.76 

Greek  Composition  .    .  20         24 

Latin  Composition   .   .  32.65    33.68 

German 18.51    29.17 

French 28.32    22.45 

History 60 

Log.  and  Trig 41.66    36.36 

Solid  Geometry  ....  40         21 

Analytic  Geom.     ...  100        100 

Algebra 71.43    60 

Physics Not  offered 

Chemistry 38.46    20 

Astronomy Not  offered 

Meteorology Not  offered 


In  printing  statistics  of  "  Credits"  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  "  Credits"  won  this  year  at 
Final  Examinations ;  (B)  those  won  this  year  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  Final  candidates  of  this  year;  and  (C)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  number  of  "  Credits"  in  Ele- 
mentary Algebra  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  common  charge  that 
the  examination  in  this  subject  is  severe :  — 


(^) 


ELEMENT AKY    8TCDIES. 


Jane. 


Sept. 


ADVANCED    STUDIES. 


Jane. 


Sept. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient)  .  .  . 
History  (Modern)  .    .    . 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry  ,  .  . 
Physics  (Descriptive)  . 
Physics  (Experimental) 
Physiography  .... 
Anatomy,  etc 


13 

30 

20 

37 

19 

9 

7 

15 

7 

12 

7 

75 

1 

0 


6 

4 
3 
8 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
6 
0 
0 


Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition  .   . 
Latin  Composition    .   . 

German 

French 

History 

Log.  &  Trig 

Solid  Geometry .... 
Analytic  Geometry    .    . 

Algebra  

Physics 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 


52 
46 

10 

21 

14 

12 

1 

23 

18 

2 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 


2 

0 
4 

0 
5 
2 
2 

1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 


220        22 
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(2?)                    ELEMENTARY. 

ADVANCED. 

English 

21 

146 

181 

76 

148 

81 

15 

199 

1 

89 

8 

110 

1 

0 

Greek 

64 

47 

19 

88 

24 

86 

8 

25 

24 

2 

4 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Greek 

Latin , 

Latin    .   .    .   .  • 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

GermRTi     .    .    T    .    T    .    ,    .    .    , 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra    

French 

History 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra    

Physics 

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .... 
Physics  (Experimental)    .   .   . 

Physiography 

Anatomy,  etc 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

976 

299 

(<7)                    ELEMENTARY, 

ADVANCED. 

English 

6 

87 

91 

82 

85 

87 

4 

47 

1 

5 

1 

16 

0 

0 

862 

Greek 

0 
8 
2 
2 

6 
10 
0 
0 
4. 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German 

French     

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

History  (Modern) 

Algebra    

History 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Algebra    

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics  (Descriptive)    .... 
Physics  (Experimental)    .    .    . 

Physiography 

Anatomy,  etc 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

30 

The  College  insists  that  no  candidate  for  admission  shall  divide 
his  examination  into  more  than  two  parts.  A  student  admitted 
with  conditions  may  make  up  those  conditions  one  at  a  time ;  but 
the  examination  that  admits  to  the  Freshman  class  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  and  no  more.  Thus  a  Preliminary  candidate  of  one 
year  cannot  piece  out  in  another  year  his  Preliminary  certificate. 
He  may  give  up  this  certificate  and  try  to  get  a  better  one ;  but:  if 
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he  keeps  the  certificate  he  must,  at  his  next  examination,  be  a  Final 
candidate  or  nothing.  Nor  may  he,  if  he  keeps  it,  be  a  postponing 
candidate.  Nor  may  a  student  who  enters  a  College  class  through 
the  side  door  of  the  Special  Students  or  the  back  door  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  count  for  his  admission  any  work  done  in 
the  College  or  in  the  Scientific  School  if  he  counts  more  than  one 
group  of  subjects  passed  at  an  admission  examination.  A  candi- 
date may  have  a  five-hour  Preliminary  certificate,  pass  in  five  hours 
more,  be  rejected  by  the  College,  be  accepted  by  the  Scientific 
School,  and  make  plans  for  transference  to  the  College  at  the  first 
opportunity.  By  his  work  at  the  University,  he  may  cover  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  admission  examination ;  but  if  he  counts  this 
work  for  admission  purposes,  he  must  throw  out  altogether  one 
group  of  studies  in  which  he  has  passed  examinations  for  admission. 
He  may  count  any  two  of  the  following  sets  of  studies :  — 

(a)  Studies  for  which  he  has  a  Preliminary  certificate. 

(ft)  Studies  not  covered  by  his  Preliminary  certificate  but  passed 
at  his  unsuccessful  Final  Examinations. 

(c)  Studies  covered  by  courses  taken  at  the  University. 

The  combination  of  (a)  and  (6)  he  has  already  offered  without 
success;  he  must,  therefore,  unless  he  takes  Final  examinations 
again,  combine  (a)  and  (c)  or  (b)  and  (c),  deferring  his  admission 
till'  he  has  made  (c)  a  group  large  enough  for  his  purpose.  Either 
(a)  or  (b)  he  must  throw  out  altogether. 

I  have  grave  doubt  whether  the  College  should  not  lighten  the 
burden  of  candidates  by  allowing  a  division  of  the  examination  into 
three  parts.  As  things  stand,  the  candidates  must  carry  a  large 
and  varied  load.  Some  might  well  be  examined  in  certain  Elemen- 
tary Studies  two  years  before  their  Final  Examinations,  piece  out, 
in  the  following  year,  the  Preliminary  record  thus  obtained,  and  in 
the  third  year  come  to  College,  thoroughly  equipped ;  others,  taking 
Preliminary  Examinations  one  year  before  Final  Examinations  and 
getting  certificates  for  a  few  points  only,  might  well  become,  in  the 
next  year,  Postponing  candidates.  In  general,  permission  to  divide 
the  examination  into  three  parts  would  be  a  great  relief  to  teachers 
and  pupils  and  would,  in  my  judgment,  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  preparation  of  our  candidates. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1899-1900  were:  The  Dean  of  the  College;  Professors  Greenough, 
de  Sumichrast,  Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  Schilling,  Grandgent,  Coolidge, 
Johnson,  and  Gulick ;  Doctors  F.  N.  Robinson  and  Palache ;  and 
Messrs.  Nichols,  Gardiner,  Ward,  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  and  Cram. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE    IN   THE    SENIOR    VEAtt.  Ill 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Board  suspended  one  Sophomore  and 
two  Freshmen  for  dishonorable  conduct,  and  closed  the  probation  of 
one  Senior,  three  Sophomores,  and  two  Freshmen.  The  Faculty 
closed  the  probation  of  two  Special  Students  and  withdrew  the 
privileges  of  two  more,  dismissed  for  dishonesty  one  Special  Stu- 
dent and  one  Junior,  and  expelled  for  impersonating  a  Scientific 
Student  at  an  examination  a  member  of  the  class  of  1900  whose 
degree  had  not  been  conferred  on  him.  One  Junior,  seven  Sopho- 
mores, and  six  Freshmen  withdrew  under  more  or  less  pressure. 

The  granting  of  leave  of  absence  to  about  fifty  Seniors  who  had 
completed,  or  nearly  completed,  the  work  required  for  the  degree 
shows  the  increasing  unwillingness  among  our  students  to  spend  four 
years  in  undergraduate  work.  If  we  add  to  the  number  on  leave 
of  absence  the  number  from  the  same  class  who  actually  took  the 
degree  in  three  years,  we  see  how  heavy  a  loss  to  a  single  class  the 
three-year  tendency  even  now  involves.  Yet,  with  this  steadily 
increasing  loss  of  Seniors,  the  number  of  students  in  the  College 
continues  to  advance.  Thus  we  may  fairly  infer  that  when  the 
normal  period  of  residence  at  College  becomes  three  years,  the  three 
College  classes  will  contain  nearly  as  many  students  as  are  now  con- 
tained in  four ;  and  that  in  a  little  while  the  increased  resort  to  the 
College  will  make  up  for  the  shortened  period  of  residence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  the  Faculty  of  the  Law 
School,  abandoning  with  good  reason  the  hope  that  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  would  count  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  Law  School,  gave 
notice  that  after  1899-1900  no  Senior  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
College  might  depend  on  admission  to  a  class  in  the  Law  School  if 
he  had  any  deficiency  whatever  in  his  work  for  the  A.B.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Law  Faculty,  this  act  was  a  long  delayed 
measure  adopted  only  after  many  and  vain  attempts  to  interest  a 
dilatory  and  uncompromising  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a 
scheme,  satisfactory  to  the  Law  School,  for  lessening  the  age  at 
which  a  lawyer  becomes  self-supporting ;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  was  an  unlooked  for  attempt  to 
force  on  the  College  a  three-year  degree  in  the  interest  of  Law ;  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  Juniors  who  were  ready  for  any 
scheme  of  "  telescoping"  the  last  year  in  College  with  the  first  year 
in  the  Law  School,  and  who  had  planned  their  work  with  the  old 
precedents  in  mind,  it  was  a  sudden  and  iniquitous  crushing  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  believing  that  the  notice  to  students 
had  been  too  short,  arranged  a  scheme  whereby,  in  1900  only,  stu- 
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dents  whose  deficiency  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  not  more  than  a 
course  and  a  half  might  do  in  the  summer  work  to  the  amount  of 
their  deficiency  and  might  receive  credit  for  such  work. 

Though  in  most  respects  the  tone  of  the  undergraduates  has 
improved  within  the  last  few  years,  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  ten- 
dency to  offer  excuses  in  place  of  duty  promptly  done.  Our  students 
are  an  exceptionally  healthy  set  of  men ;  but  a  good  many  of  them 
are  inclined  to  neglect  recitations  and  lectures,  on  the  score  of  this 
or  that  small  ailment,  such  as  nobody  who  regarded  College  work 
as  serious  would  consider  for  a  moment.  These  students  fail  to  see, 
first,  that  it  is  a  man's  business  to  keep  himself  fit  for  his  business 
and,  next,  that  the  work  of  the  world  is  done,  in  large  measure,  by 
men  and  women  whose  throats  and  heads  and  stomachs  do  not  feel 
exactly  right,  but  who  do  their  appointed  tasks  and  in  doing  them 
forget  their  throats  and  heads  and  stomachs.  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  able-bodied  youths  the  victims  of  diseases  which  permit  all 
pleasures  and  forbid  all  duties ;  it  is  almost  equally  melancholy  to 
see  how  they  spell  the  names  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are 
perfunctorily  afflicted. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Faculty,  the  Committee  on  the 
Publication  of  Academic  Distinctions  in  Harvard  College  held,  in 
December,  its  first  formal  meeting  in  honor  of  high  scholarship. 
Since  the  meeting  was  experimental,  the  Committee  thought  best  to 
hold  it  in  a  hall  of  moderate  size  and  to  admit  none  but  invited 
guests.  Invitations  were  sent  to  every  living  winner  of  a  Bowdoin 
Prize,  to  every  student  whose  name  was  printed  in  the  pamphlet 
edited  by  the  Committee,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  a  few  other  University  officers,  to  the  Presidents  of 
the  College  classes,  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Mayor 
of  Cambridge,  to  the  Head  Masters  of  the  schools  and  Presidents  of 
the  colleges  from  which  the  scholars  of  the  First  and  Second  Groups 
for  1899-1900  had  entered  Harvard  College;  to  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club,  and  to  certain  representatives  of  the  press.  At  this  meeting 
Deturs  were  presented  to  all  members  of  Group  I  who  had  not 
received  them  in  an  earlier  year;  and  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Eliot  and  Dr.  William  Everett.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  meeting  was  successful,  and  that  a  meeting  in  Sanders 
Theatre  open  to  invited  guests  and  to  the  public  would  be  more 
successful  still. 

Forty-eight  students,  against  forty-two  in  1898-99,  won  a  position 
in  the  First  Group  of  holders  of  scholarships  :  — 
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AFTERNOON   TEA    AT    PHILLIPS   BROOKS    HOUSE.  11 J 

Of  the  forty-eight,  twenty-one  belonged  to  the  class  of  1900, 
thirteen  to  the  class  of  1901,  and  fourteen  to  the  class  of  1902  ;  four 
had  been  in  the  First  Group  of  1898-99  and  in  that  of  1897-98, 
and  nine  in  the  First  Group  of  1898-99  only.  Of  the  forty-eight, 
Massachusetts  contributed  twenty-nine ;  New  York,  five ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, three ;  Ohio,  two ;  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  California,  Washington,  New  Brunswick,  and  Spain 
one  each.  The  preparatory  sources  represented  are  thirty-five  :  the 
Boston  Latin  School  appears  six  times  in  the  list  (a  remarkable 
score)  ;  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  four  times ;  the  Boston  English 
High  School,  three  times ;  the  Cambridge  Latin  School,  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  and  the  Newton  High  School,  twice  each. 

As  soon  as  the  large  and  beautiful  parlor  of  Phillips  Brooks  House 
was  ready  for  use,  Mrs.  Eliot,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Pick- 
ering, Mrs.  Shaler,  and  a  few  other  ladies  whose  husbands  are 
officers  of  the  University  arranged  a  series  of  Friday  afternoon  teas 
for  students.  They  sent  out  no  formal  invitations,  but  made  known 
through  the  weekly  Calendar,  through  the  daily  Crimson,  and  through 
divers  teachers  of  large  College  courses,  their  wish  to  meet  socially 
any  and  all  students  who  wished  to  meet  them.  Different  ladies 
helped  them  receive  the  students  on  different  days;  and  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  served  as  ushers.  Students  came  in  their 
everyday  clothes,  on  their  way  from  lectures  or  to  the  Gymnasium, 
and  came  as  often  as  they  pleased.  A  good  many  undergraduates 
looked  askance  at  this  method  of  entertaining  students ;  but  when 
they  had  themselves  attended  one  or  two  of  the  teas,  they  seemed 
to  change  their  view.  Certainly  those  Friday  afternoons  did  some- 
thing to  dispel  the  loneliness  of  the  shy  newcomer,  who,  though 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  come  once,  was  more  than  ready  to 
come  again;  they  gave  some  students  what  every  student  needs, 
the  society  of  cultivated  women ;  and  they  brought  different  kinds  of 
students  wholesomely  together.  The  attendance,  though  small  in 
the  Mid-year  period  when  the  earlier  teas  were  provided,  was,  at 
the  last  meeting,  quite  large  enough,  even  for  so  large  a  room; 
and  the  teas  bid  fair  to  be  an  institution. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1884-85,  there  appeared  a 
table  showing  what  studies  each  member  of  the  class  of  1885  had 
elected  after  his  Freshman  year  (in  which  all  studies  were  prescribed)  ; 
and  from  that  table,  the  President  inferred,  by  reasoning  which  seems 
conclusive,  that  the  elective  system,  as  used  by  the  class  of  1885, 
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had  been  used  intelligently.  In  1884,  —  that  is,  in  the  Freshman 
year  of  the  class  of  1888,  —  a  new  responsibility  was  put  on  the 
undergraduates  by  the  abolition  in  the  Freshman  year  of  all  pre- 
scribed work  except  Rhetoric  (transferred  from  the  Sophomore  year) 
and,  for  students  who  had  entered  with  only  one  modern  language 
besides  English,  either  French  or  German.  Certain  lectures  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics  were  prescribed  also ;  but  in  these  subjects 
the  requirement  was  so  slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  The 
change  was  notable  in  two  ways :  first,  as  an  abandonment  of  pre- 
scribed Classics  and  Mathematics  and  of  any  serious  requirement  in 
Physics ;  and,  next,  as  an  abandonment  of  the  theory  that  Fresh- 
men, coming  from  all  sorts  of  schools  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  need  to  be  put  through  one  mill  —  to  be  "  shaken  together" 
as  it  were  —  before  they  can  use  discreetly  the  elective  system  of  a 
university.  Many  instructors  felt  then,  as  some  do  now,  that  the 
year  of  assimilation  in  studies,  of  prescribed  discipline  (alike,  or 
nearly  alike,  for  all),  of  strong  class  feeling,  and  of  united  College 
experience,  had  a  value  of  its  own ;  and  that  the  Freshmen  who  had 
been  through  such  a  year  were  more  likely  to  use  their  freedom  with 
intelligence  than  the  Freshmen  who  at  the  very  outset  of  their  new 
and  bewildering  life  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  labyrin- 
thine attractions  of  the  elective  pamphlet.  An  excellent  scholar  in 
the  class  of  1893  declared,  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  that 
if  he  should  elect  nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
should  elect  five  courses  a  year,  he  should  get  through  in  just  nine- 
teen years.  Such  perplexity  of  choice,  bad  as  it  is  for  a  student  of 
a  year's  experience,  seems  far  worse  for  a  Freshman. 

In  the  somewhat  misty  light  of  these  considerations,  we  may 
contemplate  certain  statistics  of  the  use  to  which  the  elective 
system  was  put  by  the  various  College  classes  between,  and  includ- 
ing, the  classes  of  1886  and  1900.  It  might  seem  well  to  give,  in 
these  statistics,  the  number  of  men  in  each  class  who  chose  what  are 
known  as  "soft  courses"  or  "snaps,"  and  chose  them  to  avoid 
work.  This  brings  up  at  once  the  question,  "What  is  a  soft 
course?"  and  the  further  question,  "  May  not  the  choice  of  such  a 
course  be  wise  ?  "  A  soft  course  is  a  course  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
secure  a  pass-mark  (Z>)  or  an  average  mark  (C)  ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  course  in  which  a  lazy  man  gets  through  without  much  work. 
For  a  good  student,  who  aims  at  a  high  mark,  it  may  be  the  hardest 
course  in  College.  Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  softest  courses  — 
a  course  chosen  by  four  hundred  students  of  all  degrees  of  earnest- 
ness—  not  one  man  failed  and  only  one  man  got  A.     A  soft  course, 
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again,  is  generally  a  course  in  culture,  and  owes  its  value  chiefly  to 
the  personal  quality  of  the  teacher  who  conducts  it.  Some  courses, 
when  newly  established,  are  soft  because  the  instructor  has  miscal- 
culated their  difficulty  or  has  not  had  enough  assistants  to  keep  track 
of  the  students'  work ;  but  such  courses  are  seldom  soft  after  the  first 
year  or  two.  Some  courses  are  moderately  soft  for  students  who 
avail  themselves  of  clever  coaches ;  but  these  courses  cover  a  good 
deal  of  ground  and  demand  considerable  knowledge,  even  though 
the  knowledge  be  transient.  The  persistently  soft  courses  are  so 
few  that  no  student  can  make  up  a  curriculum  from  them,  and  so 
interesting  that  anybody  may  legitimately  choose  them.  Several 
courses  attract  hundreds  of  students,  not  because  they  are  soft  (for 
they  are  not  soft)  but  because  they  give  elementary  instruction  in 
subjects  which  few  men  nowadays  are  willing  to  be  without.  Such, 
for  example,  are  History  1,  Government  1,  and  Economics  1.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  furnish  accurate  statistics  of  people's  motives : 
doubtless  a  few  students  pick  out  as  many  soft  courses  as  they  can ; 
others  pick  out  courses  with  morning  hours  and  save  their  afternoons 
for  athletics ;  and  others  take  single  soft  courses  along  with  exces- 
sively hard  ones.  I  can  only  say  that,  after  nine  years'  experience 
in  the  Dean's  office,  I  believe  the  thoroughgoing  and  professional 
"  snap-hunter"  a  much  rarer  being  than  the  public  thinks  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  stock  characters  in  undergraduate  fiction,  Just  as  "  Hard 
Money  and  Soft  Electives"  is  one  of  the  stock  transparencies  in 
undergraduate  torchlight  processions ;  he  probably  does  exist  in  the 
flesh :  but  he  is  oftener  what  a  foolish  boy  likes  the  reputation  of 
being  than  what  this  same  foolish  boy  really  is.  As  a  rule,  the 
weakest  of  our  students  have  intellectual  interests  even  if  they  are 
half  ashamed  of  them,  and  choose  a  good  many  of  their  courses 
with  these  interests  in  view. 

My  first  table  of  statistics  shows  what  percentage  of  each  class* 
chose  little  or  nothing  but  elementary  work  throughout  their  College 
course.  In  connection  with  this  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  a  prescribed  system  nearly  all  instruction  was  elementary,  and 
that  the  wish  for  a  wide,  cultivating,  general  education  justifies  a 
variety  of  elementary  choices:  — 


1880. 
35  + 

1887. 
25.3 

1888. 
27.4 

1889. 
14.5 

1890. 
27.8 

1891. 
25.1 

1892. 
33.9 

1893. 
31.6 

2894. 
26.6 

1895. 
25.3 

1896. 

27.3 

1897. 
28.1 

1898. 
29.8 

1899. 
55 

1900. 
88 

*  In  the  following  statistics,  a  " class"  consists  of  those  members  only  who 
have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the  University. 
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My  next  table,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  dropped 
the  Classics  immediately  on  entering  College,  begins  with  the  class 
of  1888,  — the  first  class  for  which  the  Classics  were  not  prescribed 
in  the  Freshman  year.  The  extraordinary  thing  in  this  percentage 
is  its  fluctuation  :  — 


1888. 
10+ 

1889. 
8 

1890. 
18.3 

1891. 
15.8 

1892. 
28.5 

1808. 
30.4 

1894. 
35.2 

1896. 
15.6 

1896. 
40.8 

1897. 
83.4 

1898.  1899.  1900. 

47.4  14.9  45.5 


My  third  table  gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  took  the  Classics 
in  the  Freshman  year  and  dropped  them  immediately  after  it.  Here 
the  percentage  since  1891  lias  been  reasonably  constant :  — 


1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

62.4 

61.1 

50 

53.5 

38- 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

45.3 

38+ 

39.6 

28.9 

28.9 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

29.4 

38.4 

34 

32.6 

34.9 

My  fourth  table  gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  dropped  Mathe- 
matics immediately  on  entering  College.  This  percentage  has  become 
so  large  as  to  hint  —  though  not  to  prove  —  that  most  Freshmen 
shrink  from  mathematical  training.  Such  training,  by  the  way,  for 
a  non-mathematical  man,  requires  under  an  elective  system  a  good 
deal  of  courage,  since  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  under  an  elective 
system  cannot  comfortably  take  into  account  the  non-mathematical 
mind:  — 

1888.        1889.        1890.        1891.        1892. 
40.6       41.5       25.6       22.1       88.4 


1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

41.3 
1898. 

40.1 

1899. 

42 

1900. 

56.6 

56.9 

61.8 

71.9 

74.4 

My  fifth  table  gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  began  to  spe- 
cialize not  later  than  the  Sophomore  year,  —  that  is,  of  those  who 
after  the  Freshman  year  took  at  least  half  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment :  — 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

13.2 

29.8 

28.7 

22.5 

22.5 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

21.4 

15 

16.5 

25.6 

26.8 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

23.8 

17.7 

20.5 

10.9 

27.8 
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The  notion  that  the  elective  system  encourages  students  to  spe- 
cialize too  little  can  arise  only  from  the  great  variety  of  studies  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  take  elementary  courses ;  the  notion  that  it 
encourages  them  to  specialize  too  much  arises  obviously  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  Freshman  year,  in  which  freedom  of  election  is 
somewhat  limited,  a  student  may  take  nearly  all  his  work  in  any  one 
department  that  offers  courses  enough.  Certainly  the  foregoing 
table  does  not  prove  that,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  profes- 
sional life,  the  elective  system  in  Harvard  College  is  abused  through 
early  specialization. 

My  sixth  table  gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  in  their  Junior 
year  began  specializing  and  who  specialized  to  the  end,  but  whose 
specializing  was  not  exclusive.  In  this  category  are  found  those 
whose  Junior  work  consisted  of  allied  subjects,  such  as  History  and 
Economics,  and  those  who  relieved  their  Ipyov  or  job  with  a  vuptpyov 
or  side- job  —  taking,  for  instance,  Chemistry  as  their  "shop- work" 
with  perhaps  one  course  a  year  in  Fine  Arts  for  a  restful  and  culti- 
vating change.  These  kinds  of  specialization  after  somewhat  varied 
elementary  work  seem  among  the  most  rational;  and,  though  the 
percentage  is  not  yet  high,  they  are  gaining :  — 


1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

3.7 

4.9 

6.4 

6 

5.1 

1801. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

4+ 

6.4 

6.1 

4.8 

3.8 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1S.2 

11.4 

11.6 

19.8 

19.7 

My  seventh  table  gives  the  percentage  of  those  who  (without 
specializing,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word)  did  nevertheless  con- 
siderable amounts  of  rationally  connected  work.  In  this  category 
are  found  persons  who  followed  two  subjects,  not  allied,  for  three 
years  each  without  specializing  in  either,  those  who  thus  followed 
one  subject  for  three  years  and  another  for  two,  and  those  who 
studied  a  number  of  subjects  of  which  all  or  most  are  allied  — 
several  languages,  for  example,  or  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Engineering.     This  category,  as  might  be  expected,  is  large :  — 


1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

47.4 

41.8 

41. G 

50.5 

39.9 

1891. 

1893. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

51 

47 

45.7 

42.7 

43.3 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

50.1 

48.2 

37.8 

15.1 

29.5 
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Taken  together,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  foregoing  tables 
seem  to  show  in  the  majority  of  students,  a  reasonable  continuity 
of  work. 

Clearly,  not  all  the  seven  categories  represented  in  the  tables  are 
mutually  exclusive ;  clearly,  also,  other  categories  might  be  devised 
as  instructive  as  these :  each  of  these,  however,  illustrates  some  one 
important  use  of  the  elective  system.  The  next  table  (Group  I, 
p.  121)  shows  what  percentage  each  category  contains  of  the  stu- 
dents who  graduated  with  distinction  (cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
or  summa  cum  laude). 

Certainly,  the  table  called  Group  I  (as  applied,  for  example,  to 
the  class  of  1900)  does  not  support  the  theory  that  those  who  dropped 
Mathematics  and  the  Classics  immediately  on  entering  College  are 
weaklings.  One  must  take  into  consideration,  however,  what  per- 
centage of  the  whole  class  dropped  these  studies  (74.4  for  Mathe- 
matics and  45.5  for  the  Classics)  ;  also  what  percentage  each  cate- 
gory contains  of  the  students  who  graduated  without  distinction. 
This  latter  percentage  appears  under  IV  and  II  of  the  table  called 
Group  II  (p.  122).  I  add  a  table  (p.  123)  to  show  what  percentage 
of  the  whole  class  in  each  category  graduated  with  distinction  and 
what  percentage  without  distinction. 

These  tables  do  not  furnish  material  for  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  elective  system  at  Harvard  College;  in  the  question  how 
long  before  coming  to  College  a  boy  should  choose  his  own 
studies  they  are  non-committal ;  nor  do  they  prove  conclusively  the 
value  of  an  elective  Freshman  year.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do 
support  the  belief  that,  as  a  body,  the  students  of  Harvard  College 
use  the  elective  system  with  some  sense  of  responsibility  and  with 
reasonable  intelligence.  This  belief  is  further  supported  by  what 
the  students  themselves  say  in  their  talks  with  College  officers  and 
with  each  other.  Many  of  the  better  students  plan  their  work  years 
ahead ;  and  many  whose  record  in  study  is  mediocre  show  a  genuine 
desire  to  choose  their  studies  well.  Some  Freshmen  are  bewildered 
by  the  variety  that  is  offered  to  them,  and  in  the  awkwardness  of  a 
first  interview  with  their  Advisers  may  seem  worse  bewildered  than 
they  really  are;  some  older  students  would  choose  their  courses 
earlier  if  they  could  get  earlier  the  list  of  courses  to  choose  from ; 
and  some  hand-to-mouth  persons  never  know  what  to  choose  till  they 
have  chosen  it:  but  these  evils  would  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be 
obviated  by  what  is  called  group  system  of  elective  courses.  The 
objections  to  a  group  system  were  pointed  out  by  the  President  in 
(Continued  on  page  124.) 
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f      his  report  for  the  year  1884-85 ;  the  chief  advantages  of  it  might 

perhaps  be  secured  if  groups  were  set  before  the  student  as  dumb 

advisers  rather  than  as  peremptory  guides. 

f        Now,  as  always,  the  main  question  about  the  elective  system  is 

/     when  and  where  to  begin  it  —  how  early  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to 

'      study  what  he  likes  rather  than  taught  (if  he  can  be  taught)  to  like 

what  he  studies.     If  a  student's  early  education  has  not  trained  his 

memory  and  his  will,  he  is  unpromising  material  in  College  under 

any  system,  but  is  more  likely  to  accomplish  something  under  an 

elective  system  than  under  any  other  because  more  likely  to  hit  on 

some  study  which  will  awaken  his  enthusiasm ;  if  his  early  education 

has  been  sound  and  strong,  he  will  use  an  elective  system  wisely. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 


THE  LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  In  reports  of  former  years  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  long  existing  need  of  adequate  housing  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Engineering,  Mining,  Geology,  and  Architecture.  The 
numbers  attending  these  departments  have  long  outgrown  the  limited 
quarters  assigned  to  them.  Buildings  now  under  way  promise  that 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  sufficient  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  teachers  and  students  in  those  departments. 
Although  these  long  existing  deficiencies  are  about  to  be  remedied, 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  upon  the  laboratories  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  brought  about  a  like  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  department 
of  Chemistry.  The  establishment  in  Boylston  Hall  is  already  insuffi- 
cient to  afford  places  for  all  the  students  who  seek  instruction  there. 
It  is  true  that  the  students  of  the  Lawrence  School  who  are  candidates 
for  a  degree,  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  adequately  provided 
for.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  Special  students,  both  those  in  the 
College  and  in  the  School,  will  soon  have  to  be  excluded  from  the 
elementary  courses  in  Chemistry,  unless  additional  room  for  instruc- 
tion in  those  courses  is  found.  Inasmuch  as  many  students  enrolled 
as  Specials  resort*  to  us  especially  to  study  Chemistry,  and  as  the 
instruction  in  that  department  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  fitting 
schools,  this  restriction  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

The  most  notable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Lawrence  School 
is  to  be  found  in  the  programme  in  Landscape  Architecture,  which 
was  formally  announced  during  the  last  academic  year.  The  institu- 
tion of  systematic  work  in  this  programme  was  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  University  of  a  number  of  men  who  were  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a  training  in  the  subject.  Although  the  announcement  of  the  new 
programme  was  very  recently  made,  eleven  students  have  entered 
upon  it,  and  the  classes,  including  students  from  the  College,  numbei 
over  fifty  persons. 

The  effect  that«the  greater  demands  for  entrance  is  to  have  on  the 
numbers  attending  the  School  is  not  yet  clear,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  appended  tables.  There  has  been  a  diminution  this  year  in  the 
number  of  students  entering  by  way  of  the  entrance  examinations  as 
candidates  for  the  degree.  This  decrease,  however,  has  been  over- 
come by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Special  students  who,  after 
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a  year  or  more  of  work,  have  attained  regular  standing,  and  by  the 
larger  resort  to  the  School  of  men  coming  from  other  institutions. 
Moreover,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  regular  students  has  taken 
place  in  the  programme  of  General  Science.  The  men  thus  classified, 
in  many  instances,  belong  to  the  College.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
as  the  requirements  are  raised  these  men  will  more  and  more  find 
their  way  to  the  academic  side  of  the  University.  The  facts  that  in 
the  College  they  are  exempt  from  the  mathematical  requirements  of 
the  first  year  in  the  Scientific  School,  that  they  are  entirely  free  to 
elect  their  studies,  and  that  they  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  on 
the  completion  of  fewer  courses,  will  doubtless  direct  them  to  the 
College.  This  result  will  not  be  altogether  disadvantageous  to  the 
School,  as  it  will  make  the  body  of  students  more  homogeneous. 

The  choice  of  examination  subjects  from  the  optional  list  indicates 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  candidates,  or  of  their  school  masters, 
to  select  Latin  and  Greek  rather  than  subjects  in  Natural  Science. 
This  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  although  the 
proportion  of  students  from  the  public  high  schools  is  increasing, 
the  larger  number  still  come  from  schools  which  are  designed  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  college.  It  is  evident  that  under  the  existing  scheme 
of  entrance  requirements  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  schools  to  prepare 
candidates  by  training  them  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Greek  and 
Latin,  than  by  training  them  in  Advanced  French  and  German, 
Trigonometry,  Shop  Work,  etc.,  to  the  extent  which  will  secure  the 
required  number  of  "  points."  Some  indirect  compensation  for  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  advanced  subjects  in 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  etc.,  not  only  count  for  admission, 
but  replace  courses  prescribed  in  several  of  the  programmes,  thus 
diminishing  the  amount  of  study  required  for  graduation. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  tables,  the  proportion  of  Special 
students  to  those  in  regular  standing,  which  has  for  some  years  been 
diminishing,  has  this  year  been  slightly  increased.  This  trifling 
increment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  students  have  been 
admitted  to  the  group  of  Specials,  who  almost  attained  the  number 
of  "  points"  required  in  the  admission  examinations  for  admission 
to  regular  standing.  The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  men  in 
this  group  of  students  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  graduating 
class  of  1900,  the  proportion  of  those  who,  entering  as  Specials, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  regular  standing  and  the  degree,  was  as  large 
as  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  admitted  by  examination.  The 
statistics  of  the  School  also  show,  that  the  number  of  men  who  enter 
by  transferring  themselves  from  other  scientific  schools  and  colleges 
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is  increasing  with  some  rapidity.  In  most  instances  these  transfers 
are  evidently  due  to  a  desire  for  improved  opportunities  of  study, 
but  this  course  appears  to  be  occasionally  taken  in  order  to  avoid 
the  severe  entrance  examinations.  By  joining  some  college  or 
scientific  school  where  the  entrance  tests  are  less  strenuous,  or 
where  indeed  admission  may  be  obtained  on  school  certificates,  and 
then  successfully  completing  a  year  or  more  of  work  in  such  an 
institution,  a  student  may  attain  this  end.  He  commonly  has  to 
enter  a  lower  class  than  that  which  he  leaves,  but  he  may  win  his 
degree  with  us  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  if  he  had  directly  entered 
the  School.  So  far  the  results  of  this  method  of  entering  by  transfer 
from  other  schools  have  been  satisfactory.  The  average  quality  of 
the  men  thus  entering  has  been  excellent. 

By  comparing  the  records  of  registrations  of  this  and  former  years, 
it  will  be  seen  that  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  attending 
the  programme  in  General  Science  has  taken  place.  The  total  num- 
ber continues  to  show  an  increase,  though  it  is  this  year  but  slight. 
In  1899-1900  the  gain  was  80.  In  the  present  academic  year  it  will 
not  exceed  20.  At  first  sight  this  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  added  requirements  for  entrance.  A 
further  examination  of  the  tables  will  show  that  during  the  last 
decade,  though  each  year  has  shown  a  gain  in  numbers,  the  rate  of 
growth  has  been  extremely  irregular.  Alternations  of  like  kind  are 
observable  in  other  schools  of  this  University  and  elsewhere ;  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  their  cause,  but  without  success.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  variations  are  not  due  to  sudden  acces- 
sions from  particular  schools  or  those  of  any  one  part  of  the  country ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  explained  by  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
School  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  has  been  easily  maintained,  with 
relatively  little  use  of  serious  penalties.  A  student  was  suspended 
for  handing  in  work  which  was  not  entirely  his  own.  54  have  been 
placed  on  pr6bation  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty,  and  89, 
including  those  placed  on  probation,  were  not  promoted  because  of 
entrance  conditions  that  had  not  been  cleared  away,  or  because  the 
record  of  the  year's  work  was  unsatisfactory.  22  Special  students 
were  denied  readmission  or  were  required  to  attain  regular  standing 
by  passing  the  entrance  examinations. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  School  is  the 
noteworthy  absence  of  need  of  discipline  because  of  any  kind  of  vice. 
At  present  the  only  considerable  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
the  School,  beyond  that  of  forcing  a  certain  small  proportion  of  its 
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students  to  do  their  duty  by  their  tasks,  arises  from  a  somewhat 
common  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  slight  illness, 
and  to  refrain  from  work,  when,  under  like  conditions,  in  actual  life 
they  would  not  do  so.  This  evil  is  probably  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  great  amount  of  medical  care  to  which  well-to-do  people  in  this 
day  are  subjected,  and  to  the  disposition  of  physicians  to  be  cautious 
in  treating  maladies  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  unimportant. 
The  good  effects  of  this  system  are  to  be  found  in  a  remarkable 
exemption  from  cases  of  serious  maladies;  the  evil,  in  excessive 
attention  to  trifling  indispositions.  As  we  may  in  a  measure  trust 
to  the  demands  of  business  life  to  clear  away  any  excessive  disposi- 
tion to  over  caution  in  matters  of  health,  the  advantages  of  this 
system  clearly  outweigh  its  evils. 

All  cases  of  illness  among  the  students  of  the  School  are  now 
promptly  reported  to  the  Medical  Adviser,  who,  if  they  appear  to 
require  treatment,  sees  that  they  are  cared  for  by  a  physician  selected 
by  the  patient,  or  designated  by  his  parents  or  guardian.  When  the 
sufferer  is  not  lodged  at  home  he  is  visited  by  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
The  long  existing  troubles  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  properly 
caring  for  the  sick  in  College  dormitories  or  private  lodgings  are 
about  to  be  cleared  away  through  the  provision  of  an  infirmary  with 
a  diet  kitchen,  which  will  provide  suitable  food  when  a  patient  is  not 
so  ill  that  he  should  be  taken  from  his  room.  The  classification  of 
cases  into  those  of  some  gravity  which  should  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
those  of  little  importance,  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
the  infirmary,  is  likely  to  diminish  the  evil  of  signing  off  on  the  part 
of  men  who  are  but  slightly  unwell  and  who  should  be  about  their 
tasks.  It  should  be  said  that  the  above  noted  valetudinarian  habit 
does  not  affect  more  than  about  one-twentieth  of  the  members  of  the 
School.  It  evidently  does  not  develop  with  us,  but  is  inculcated  in 
the  homes  whence  the  youths  come.  In  most  instances  it  disappears 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  residence  in  the  University. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Number  of  i«m_iojm  1900-01 

years  in  attendance.  lw"lw'  to  Not.  26. 

One 43  53 

Two 22  14 

Three 10  10 

Four 4  5 

Five 1  0 

Total* 80*  82 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  the  L.  S.  S.  catalogue  because  of  different  dates  of  counting. 
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REGISTRATION    BY   CLASSES   IN    L.  S.  8.  CATALOGUE. 

CU».  1800-1000.  to5S£. 

Fourth-Year 60  69 

Third-Year 78  66 

Second-Year 107  136 

First- Year 177  155 

Specials 78  82 

Totals 495  507 

In  1800  there  was,  also,  one  Fifth. Year  student. 

REGISTRATION    FOR    ADMISSION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Year.                                    Preliminary.  Final.  Total. 

1899 89  246  885 

1900      104  276  879 

DISTRIBUTION   OP   STUDENTS   IN   FOUR-TEAR   PROGRAMMES. 

Programme.  1800.1000.  Jg**1*. 

Civil  Engineering 58  62 

Mechanical  Engineering 62  64 

Electrical  Engineering 42  42 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 82  42 

Architecture 85  26 

Landscape  Architecture 1  11 

Chemistry 18  21 

Geology 4  6 

Biology 5  10 

Anatomy,  etc 89  81 

Teachers  of  Science 17  22 

General  Science 188  170 

Totals 496  507 


N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  1  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  upon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  were 
Professors  Toy,  Jackson,  Davis,  Byerly,  Warren,  B.  O.  Peirce, 
von  Jagemann,  Hart,  Kittredge,  and  Mtinsterberg,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  School.  The  new  members  were  Professors  Toy  and  Warren, 
replacing  Professors  White  and  Wolff,  who  were  absent  from  the 
University  on  leave.  Professor  Kittredge  continues  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

The  Board  held  eleven  meetings,  on  an  average  twice  a  month, 
with  the  exception  of  the  winter  months,  in  which  but  one  meeting 
was  held  each  month.  The  ordinary  routine  business  of  the  Board 
was  the  admission  of  students  to  the  School  and  to  candidacy  for 
the  higher  degrees,  action  on  programmes  of  courses  offered  by 
students  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  consideration  of 
various  petitions  and  inquiries ;  one  case  of  discipline  came  before 
the  Board  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  first  within  five  years.  The 
action  of  the  Board  on  two  matters  of  a  more  general  nature,  with 
the  recommendations  to  the  Faculty,  are  given  on  a  later  page. 

Much  information  about  the  membership  and  character  of  the 
School  may  be  given  in  tabular  form.  As  these  Tables  for  the  most 
part  explain  themselves,  my  remarks  upon  them  will  be  brief. 

I.   Number  and  classification  of  students  (resident  and  non-resident;  stu- 
dents doing  full  or  partial  work ;  fields  of  study ;  length  of  connection 
with  the  School ;   holders  of  Bachelor's  and  of  the  higher  degrees) : 
1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900. 
II.   Colleges  and  Universities  represented,  with  Degrees  held :  1899-1900. 

III.  Colleges  and  Universities  represented  by  four  or  more  graduates  in  the 

School:  1896-97,  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900,  1900-01. 

IV.  Migration  of  Graduate  Students. 

V.  Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students  :  1896-97,1897-98,1898-99,1899-1900. 
VI.   Residences  of  Graduate  Students  :  1899-1900. 
VII.   Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1898,  1899,  1900. 
VIII.  Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommendations  for  the  Higher 
Degrees  were  made  in  1900. 
IX.  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  the  Degrees  of  Master  of 

Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  :  1900. 
X.   Age  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  created  in  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900. 
XI.   Fellowships  and  Scholarships :  numbers  and  classification  of  applicants 
and  appointees  in  1898-99,  1899-1900,  1900-01. 
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STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Schools  for  1899-1900 
was  three  hundred  and  forty-one.  This  does  not  include  a  few 
persons  who  were  in  the  School  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks 
at  the  opening  of  the  year. 

Table  I.  —  Number  and  Classification  op  Students. 

1897-06.        189S-69.      1800-1900. 

Resident  Students  doing  full  work  in  the  School 

for  the  whole  academic  year 171  218  227 

Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not  work- 
ing for  the  whole  year  as  resident  students  .  .   .    107  108  99 

278  —  821  —  826 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships  .   ...      15  12  18 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships  .   .        0  8  2 

—  15  —    15  —    15 
Students  whose  studies  chiefly  lay  in  * 

I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 2  8  0 

II.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)      89  47  55 

III.  Modern  Languages  (including  Comparative 

Literature) 71  80  88 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science 48  54  54 

V.  Philosophy  (including  Education) 45  52  48 

VI.  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)    ....        1  4  4 

VII.  Music 1  1  1 

Till.  Mathematics 14  19  12 

IX.  Engineering 4  0  4 

X.  Physics 16  16  10 

XI.  Chemistry 17  19  17 

XII.  Biology 22  25  21 

XIII.  Geology 9  9  10 

XIV.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  ...       4  1  8 
Unclassed  Students 5  7  19 

—  298  —  886  —  841 

First-year  Students 149  186  181 

Second-year  Students 78  72  85 

Third-year  Students 43  44  38 

Fourth-year  Students 21  20  24 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 7  14  13 

—  298  —  886  —  841 
A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  of  Harvard  University  and  of  no 

other  institution 90  118  101 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders  of  similar  degrees) 
of  other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity       41  84  88 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B. 

orS.B 162  184  207 

898    886    841 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 96  102  108 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or 

8.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  .   .      80  97  84 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Phi- 
losophy, or  Science 117  187  149 

893    386  —  841 

*  For  detailed  statistics  a*  to  the  namber  of  Graduate  Students  enrolled  Jn  the  various  courses 
«f  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  see  the  Report  of  the  Dean,  pp.  62-84. 
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Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  ordinarily  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  good  colleges  and  to  a  few  other  persons 
of  maturity.  Recent  graduates  of  colleges,  where  the  course  of 
study  would  not  secure  admission  at  least  to  the  Senior  Class  of 
Harvard  College,  with  or  without  conditions,  and  men  from  unknown 
colleges  are  commonly  not  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  but  are 
expected  to  seek  admission  as  Undergraduates  or  as  Special  Students 
in  Harvard  College ;  if  their  record  here  justifies  it  .they  are  some- 
times transferred  to  the  School  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
Administrative  Board  accepts  in  all  such  cases  the  ruling  of  the 
Faculty's  Committee  on  Admission  from  other  Colleges.  Seniors  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Harvard  College  who  have  completed  or  nearly 
completed  their  work  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  have  been  admitted 
to  the  School,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  hereafter  to  deny  such 
applications.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  advise  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  especially  if  they  are  recently 
graduated,  to  seek  admission  to  the  Senior  Class.  The  colleges  and 
universities  that  were  represented  in  the  School  in  1899-1900  are 
given  in  Tables  II  and  III. 

The  foregoing  Table  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of 
the  students  of  the  School,  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
son for  the  three  successive  academic  years  1897-98,  1898-99, 
1899-1900. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  in 
attendance  throughout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  including  all  holders  of  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships, were  engaged  in  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year  of  work 
(four  courses  of  advanced  grade  or  their  equivalent)  or  were  doing 
a  larger  amount  of  work.  Seventy-one  of  the  number  in  residence 
throughout  the  year  were  doing  partial  work,  which  ranged  from 
a  half-course  to  three  courses.  Careful  scrutiny  was  exercised 
over  students  who  undertook  one  course  or  less.  Several  of  the 
students  who  were  doing  partial  work,  as  will  be  explained  in  a 
later  paragraph,  were  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  other  professional 
occupations  in  Cambridge  or  vicinity,  and  were  thus  devoting  only 
part  of  their  time  to  study  in  the  Graduate  School.  Some  of  them 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree.  Others  hoped 
to  obtain  one  of  the  higher  degrees  at  a  subsequent  time  upon 
completing  an  approved  programme  of  studies.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  Resident  Students,  eleven  entered  after  November  1, 
1899,  two  were  enrolled  in  the  second  third  only,  and  fifteen  with- 
drew before  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  constant  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  students 
doing  full  work  for  the  whole  year  is  a  gratifying  phenomenon.  It 
is  these  men  mainly  that  give  the  School  its  character  and  reputation. 

The  class  of  Non-Resident  Students  included  all  holders  of  travel- 
ling fellowships  and  other  fellowships  held  by  students  away  from 
Cambridge,  and  only  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  registered 
for  but  half  a  year.  The  privilege  of  non-resident  membership  in 
the  School  is  carefully  guarded.  It  is  reserved  for  men  who  have 
already  been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  a  suitable  time  and 
are  engaged  in  research.  The  work  of  Non-Resident  Students, 
whether  holders  of  fellowships  or  not,  is  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Departmental  committees  under  which  the  students  are 
working. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  several 
fields  of  learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students 
chiefly  lay.  Classification  here  is  difficult,  since  in  the  case  of  many 
students  the  work  of  each  lies  in  more  than  one  Department,  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  noted  in  this  Table.  For  example,  no  special 
note  can  here  be  made  of  the  large  number  of  students  of  Educa- 
tion and  Teaching',  since  many  of  these  men  are  classified  in  some 
other  Department,  their  work  in  Education  constituting  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  instruction  they  receive.  Detailed  information  about  the 
choice  of  studies  of  Graduate  Students  in  the  several  departments 
may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  statistics  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  steady  and 
almost  uniform  attraction  which  several  of  the  great  departments  of 
learning  exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  apparent  from  the  Table. 
In  1899-1900  the  subjects,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
students  that  pursued  them,  were :  — 

Modern  Languages,  Mathematics, 

Classics  and  Sanskrit,  Physics, 

History  and  Political  Science,  f  Fine  Arts, 

Philosophy,  \  Engineering, 

Natural  History  (Biology  and  Geology),    American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 

Chemistry,  Music. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Classics  and  Sanskrit  rose  to  the  second 
place  from  the  fourth  place  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  previous 
year;  Mathematics  dropped  a  place.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
first  eight  subjects  on  the  list  are  in  the  order  that  they  have 
occupied  in  each  successive  year  since  1894.  Of  the  students  thus 
classified,  on  an  average  four-tenths  in  each  Department  received 
either  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  Commencement. 
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For  more  than  half  a  dozen  years,  then,  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  have  been  students  of  the  languages,  modern  and 
ancient,  and  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  sciences,  as  against 
one- fourth  who  have  been  students  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences. 

An  inspection  of  the  next  division  of  the  Table  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  students  remaining  in  the  School  for  the  second  year 
has  slightly  increased,  while  that  of  students  remaining  for  the  third 
or  later  years  has  not  appreciably  varied.  As  in  the  past,  about 
one-half  the  members  of  the  School  have  been  in  the  School  but  one 
year.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  these  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  close  of  the  year.  About  one-fourth  have 
been  in  the  School  for  two  years  only,  while  nearly  one-fifth  have 
been  in  it  for  three  or  more  years.  The  proportion  of  men,  however , 
who  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees  is  distinctly  upon  an  increase. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  further,  as  will  appear  in  a  later  para- 
graph, that  for  many  of  the  first-year  students  in  the  School  — those 
that  have  pursued  Graduate  studies  elsewhere  —  the  year  is  in  reality 
a  second  or  third  year  of  Graduate  study. 

The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to 
which  the  School  draws  its  members  from  Harvard,  as  contrasted 
with  other  institutions.  (For  detailed  information  on  this  point 
Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  should  be  consulted.)  About  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  students  of  the  School  hold  a  degree  from  Harvard 
University,  and  a  few  less  than  half  of  these  hold  only  the  Harvard 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  About  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  do  not  hold  the  first  degree  in  arts  from  Harvard. 
While  the  School  has  increased  in  numbers,  there  has  been  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  holders  of  Harvard  degrees  ;*  hence 
the  increase  in  the  School  has  been  entirely  from  graduates  of  other 
colleges. 

Tables  II-VI  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the  extent 
to  which  different  higher  institutions  and  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  II  are 
given  the  various  colleges  and  universities  and  the  professional  and 
technical  schools  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  School  in 

*  With  Graduate  Students,  however,  might  justly  be  reckoned  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard  College  who,  having  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  three  years,  are  carrying  on  in  their 
Senior  year  studies  approved  for  the  Master's  degree  (see  below,  page  144). 
In  1899-1900  there  were  eighteen  such  students,  and  their  number  is  constantly 
on  the  increase. 
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1899-1900,  together  with  the  degrees  these  persons  held  and  the 
number  of  different  persons  from  each  institution. 

These  tables  show  that  Harvard  University  continues  to  draw  its 
Graduate  Students  from  the  whole  country  without  distinction,  and, 
to  a  slight  extent,  from  foreign  countries.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  Canadian  students  in  the  School,  which  was  noted  in  my 
last  Report,  continues. 

The  most  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  —  next,  that  of  Master  of-  Arts.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Bachelor  degrees  in  the  School,  three  hun- 
dred and  three  were  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  thirty-seven  Bachelor  of 
Science.  As  compared  with  previous  years,  the  proportion  of  Bache- 
lors of  Science,  as  against  Bachelors  of  Arts,  is  slightly  increasing. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Masters  of  Arts,  thirteen 
Masters  of  Science,  and  eight  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  the  School 
in  1899-1900,  as  against  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  Masters  of  Arts, 
six  Masters  of  Science,  and  eight  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  1898-99. 

Table  III  shows,  among  other  things,  that  the  number  of  colleges 
that  send  each  a  considerable  group  of  students  to  the  Graduate 
School  is  remarkably  constant.  Leaving  Harvard  Graduates  out  of  the 
enumeration,  it  appears  that  in  1896-97  there  were  fourteen  colleges 
represented  in  the  School  by  four  or  more  graduates ;  in  1897-98  there 
were  eighteen;  in  1898-99,  fifteen;  in  1899-1900,  twenty-four;  in 
the  current  year  (1900-01),  November,  there  are  twenty-one. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  supply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  four  years,  each  sending  four  or 
more  students  every  year,  are :  Amherst,  Brown,  California,  Kansas, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Northwestern,  Toronto,  and  Yale. 

In  my  last  Report  I  suggested  that  the  constant  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Graduate  School  and  many  of  the  leading  colleges 
would  gain  greater  stability  by  the  establishment,  for  students  of 
these  colleges,  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  to  be  held  at  this 
University.  Such  foundations  in  fact  now  exist,  in  the  Scholarships 
of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
which  are  awarded  to  competent  graduates  of  local  colleges  who 
enter  the  Graduate  School,  and  in  1899-1900  six  other  persons, 
holders  of  travelling  fellowships,  were  registered  as  students  in  the 
Graduate  School;  two  of  them  received  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  These  scholars  came  from 
Amherst,  Dalhousie,  Edinburgh,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  from  France, 
the  last  being  under  appointment  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
Such  foundations  serve  a  double  purpose  :   they  foster  the  ambition 
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for  higher  work  at  the  colleges  or  in  the  communities  from  which  the 
beneficiaries  come,  and  they  promote  the  relation  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation  between  Harvard  and  the  contributing  colleges. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Resident  Students  in  the  Graduate 
School  have  pursued  Graduate  studies  at  other  American  colleges 
and  universities  and  at  foreign  universities.  For  such  work  they 
may  or  may  not  hold  degrees.  Many  of  these  men  become  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  this  University,  and  Graduate 
studies  pursued  at  another  university  are  accepted,  if  properly 
attested  and  otherwise  satisfactory  to  the  respective  Divisions  of 
the  Faculty,  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  at  least  two 
years  of  Graduate  study  for  the  degree  (one  of  these  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute,  spent  in  residence  at  this  University) . 

In  1899-1900,  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  members  of  the 
School,  or  nearly  one-third,  had  carried  on  Graduate  studies  else- 
where. In  1898-99,  of  the  new  men  in  the  School,  fifty  had  been 
Graduate  Students  of  this  class ;  in  1899-1900  fifty-nine  had  been. 
And  the  number  of  persons  in  the  School  who  have  elsewhere  carried 
on  Graduate  studies  is  constantly  upon  the  increase. 

This  phenomenon  is  an  encouraging  one.  It  means  greater  matu- 
rity for  advanced  work  here,  and  is  a  sign  that  liberal  studies  in  their 
higher  lines  are  cultivated  more  widely  and  deeply  throughout  the 
country.  Incidentally,  the  migration  of  Graduate  Students  tends  to 
spread  that  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  higher  education  and 
the  facilities  for  it  that  most  securely  brings  about  its  extension  and 
permanence. 

The  colleges  and  universities  at  which  three  or  more  men  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1899-1900  had  pursued  Graduate  studies  are 
given  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV. — Migration  of  Gradoate  Students. 

Chicago,  7,  Oberlin,  4, 

Leipsic,  6,  Pennsylvania,  4, 

Johns  Hopkins,  5,  American  School  at  Athens,  3, 

California,  5,  Paris,  3, 

;  Berlin,  4,  Toronto,  3, 

T  Heidelberg,  4,  Texas,  3, 

Cornell,  4,  Yale,  3. 
Brown,  4, 

Besides  these,  other  Quirendties  or  colleges  at  each  of  which  one  or  two  members  of  Che  School 
had  panned  Graduate  studies  are :  Amherst,  Boston  Uuirera  ty.  Clark,  Colontdo,  Colombia, 
Columbian,  Dalhonsle,  DenVer,  Dickinson,  llarerford,  Illinois,  K*uimu«,  Lafayette,  Lawrence, 
McMaster,  Miami,  Michigan,  Mlddlebury,  Minnesota,  Mifts.ssippl,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
-Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Ohio  Wesleyau,  Princeton,  Rochester,  Lvlan  I  Stanford  Jr.,  T  Its, 
Tnlane,  Virginia,  Washington,  Western  Reserre,  Williams,  Wisconsin;  and  the  following 
.foreign  nnirersities :  Bonn,  Edinburgh,  Freiburg,  Jena,  London,  Madras,  Oxford,  Strasburg, 
Wttrsborg,  Zurich. 
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The  fields  of  study  of  these  migrating  students  were — for  subjects 
in  which  there  were  six  or  more  —  as  follows :  — 

Philosophy,  20,  Modern  Languages,  11, 

English  Literature,  16,  Political  Science,  7, 

History,  15,  Natural  History,  7, 

Classics,  14,  Mathematics,  6. 

These  numbers  are  too  small  to  base  generalizations  upon.  If 
the  numbers  were  larger  it  might  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  subjects 
in  which  there  are  most  migrants  to  this  University  are  the  ones  in 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  community  the  most  attractive  advanced 
instruction  is  here  provided. 

A  group  of  Graduate  Students  that  might  properly  be  classified 
with  that  of  the  migrants  is  that  of  teachers  who  are  in  the  School 
upon  leave  of  absence  from  their  respective  colleges  or  schools,  and 
who  expect  to  return  to  the  positions  they  have  left.  They  are  men 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  attained  distinction  and  success  in  their 
profession,  and  they  come  to  the  University  for  a  year  or  two  of 
advanced  study  in  their  special  department,  the  better  to  fit  them- 
selves for  their  life  work.  In  1899-1900  seventeen  colleges  were 
represented  in  the  School  by  as  many  men,  members  of  their  Fac- 
ulties on  leave  of  absence,  and  nine  preparatory  schools  or  other 
institutions  of  like  grade  were  similarly  represented. 

This  enumeration  of  course  does  not  include  a  large  number  of 
men  in  the  School  doing  partial  work  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession  in  and  near  Boston,  chiefly  clergymen 
and  teachers  in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  In  1899-1900 
there  were  five  ordained  clergymen  in  charge  of  parishes  (Baptist, 
Catholic,  Congregational,  Episcopalian,  Methodist),  besides  a  Hebrew 
rabbi,  who  were  enrolled  in  the  School,  and  seven  teachers  in  four 
neighboring  colleges  or  professional  schools,  together  with  eleven 
teachers  in  neighboring  schools,  public  or  endowed. 

In  the  same  category  with  these  might  be  included  a  considerable 
number  of  the  young  men  who,  being  members  of  the  Graduate 
School,  serve  the  University  as  instructors^  teaching  fellows  and 
assistants.     In  1899-1900  there  were  sixty-three  such. 

All  these  men  —  especially  the  teachers  on  leave  of  absence  (with 
whom  might  be  grouped  many  other  teachers  of  established  reputa- 
tion studying  in  the  School,  though  not  technically  on  leave  of 
absence),  the  teachers  in  actual  service  and  the  more  advanced 
students  who  may  or  may  not  have  studied  at  other  universities  — 
give  the   School  a  peculiar  character  wherein  it  differs  essentially 
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from  the  Professional  Schools  in  which  nearly  every  student  is  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  his  profession.  They  give  the  School  the 
character  of  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  membership  of 
which  is  made  up  of  experts,  whose  aim  in  life  is  the  advancement 
of  learning  not  only  by  the  diffusion  of  education,  but  by  the  devel- 
opment of  research. 

Table  V.  — Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Students. 

1S96-0T.    1S9T-08.    189*49.    1999-1900. 

Students  born  in  the  New  England  States  ...  141  121  148  122 
Students  born  in  other  Northern  States  east  of 

the  Mississippi  River 86  89  106  119 

Students  born  in  Southern  States  east  of  the 

Mississippi  Hirer 18  19  15  17 

Students  born  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 

BXrer 25  26  80  84 

Students  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ...  17  18  25  28 

Students  born  in  other  foreign  countries    ...  24  20  17  26 

Total  number  of  students 806        298        886         841 

Table  VI.  —  Residence*  op  Graduate  Students:  1899-1900. 

New  England  States 154 

Northern  States  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River 94 

Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 22 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 45 

Canada 19 

Foreign  countries 7 

These  Tables  (V,  VI)  show  that  of  the  students  in  the  School  in 
1899-1900,  about  thirty-six  per  cent,  were  of  New  England  birth,  as 
against  forty-two  per  cent,  in  1898-99,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
those  born  in  other  northern  states  and  in  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  foreign  countries  is  growing.  On  the  other  hand,  over 
forty-five  per  cent,  claim  residence  in  the  New  England  states.  A 
comparison  of  the  Table  of  birthplaces  with  that  of  residences 
appears  to  prove  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  born  out 
of  New  England  have  immigrated  into  it.  In  general,  Table  VI 
shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  students  reside  in  New  England, 
about  one-fourth  come  from  northern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
less  than  one-eighth  from  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
about  one-sixteenth  from  the  South. 
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DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1900. 

The  details  are  found  in  the  following  Table  (VII),  which  gives, 
in  the  first  and  second  parts,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  three 
years  1898,  1899,  and  1900.  In  the  third  part  of  the  Table,  all 
persons  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D., 
and  S.D.)  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  previous  graduation 
as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

Table  VII. — Recommendations  for  Degrees  in  1898,  1899,  1900. 

1808. 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.B 18 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.M 91 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.M 5 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  Ph.D.     ...      25 

Graduate  students  recommended  for  S.D 0  139        1  133        1  153 

College  Seniors  recommended  for  A.M 0  2  0 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recommended 

for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  senior  year 9  16  19 

College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recommended 

for  S.M.  on  work  done  in  senior  year 0  0  1 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M.  on 

special  courses  of  study 7  8  7 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D.  on 

special  courses  of  study 1     17        2    28        0    27 

Total  of  the  above  list 156  161  180 

Deduct  Graduate  students  recommended  for  A.B.  18  8  10 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D., 

and  S.D 138  163  170 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 42  65  62 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  previously 
graduated  elsewhere 21  20  22 

8tudents  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science      75  138      68  153      86  170 


•  The  number  of  persons  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actually  receive  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  do  not  receive  the  degree 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  these  cases  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  year, 
44 as  of"  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made. 


1899. 

1900. 

8 

10 

97 

106 

6 

1 

21 

35 

1  133 

1 
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Two  remarks  may  be  made  upon  this  Table.  The  number  of 
college  Seniors  who  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  work 
done  in  their  Senior  year  in  excess  of  the  requirement  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  is  rapidly  increasing.  (In  1897  there  were  six ;  in  1898, 
nine ;  in  1899,  sixteen ;  in  1900,  nineteen.)  These  men  have  in  reality 
usually  completed  the  course  of  study  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
three  years,  but  they  prefer  to  receive  the  Bachelor's  degree  not  at 
the  close  of  the  third  year,  bnt  at  that  of  the  fourth  year  with  their 
"  class."  The  Master's  degree  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  men  ought  not  to  be  cata- 
logued in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  their  peculiar  relation  both  to 
the  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  the  Master's  degree. 

In  the  second  remark  upon  the  Table  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  non-Harvard  men  (that  is,  men  who 
do  not  hold  the  Harvard  Bachelor's  degree)  who  are  promoted  to  the 
higher  degrees.  In  1899-1900  about  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  men 
recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  held  no  first  degree 
from  Harvard ;  in  1898-99  the  proportion  was  forty-four  per  cent. 

The  next  Table  (VIII)  indicates  the  departments  or  fields  of 
study  in  which  lay  the  chief  work  of  the  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 

Doctor  of  Science. 

• 

Table  VIII.  —  Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommen- 
dations for  the  Higher  Degrees  were  made  in  1900. 

/ DKORKSS. ^ 


Division.                DvPAHXMXtrr.                     a.m.         b.m.        pr.d.        b.d. 
I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 

II.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

The  Classics  (Greek,  Latin)  ...    21  .  .  7 

Total  in  Ancient  Languages  .   .    —  21     —   ..    —     7    —  . 

III.  Modern  Languages : 

English 13  .  .  6 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures    4  1 

French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  ....      3 

In  more  than  one  Department 9 

Total  in  Modern  Languages   .    —  30    —  .  .    —     7    —   . 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science : 

History  and  Government 16  2 

Political  Economy 4  8 

Total  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.    —  20    —  .  .    —     5    —   . 


\ 
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t D»OBO«.— — — * 

Ditmion.  Dbpabtmbnt.  a.m.  b.m.        pb.d.        mi. 

V.  Philosophy 25  .  .  8 

[Education 4] 

VI.  Fine  Arte 1  

VII.  Music. 

VIII.  Mathematics 6 

IX.  Engineering 1 

X.  Physics 4 

XI.  Chemistry 4  .  .  3 

XII.  Biology: 

Botany 3  1 

Zoology 8 

Total  in  Biology —     3    —   ..    —     4    —   .. 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography 3  2  1 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 

Total  in  Geology —     3       -     2    —   .  .    —     1 

XIV.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .  1  2 
In  more  than  one  Division 10 

Professional  Students : 

Divinity  School 4 

Law  School 3 

Medical  School 

Total 132  2  :i:>  1 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the 
thirty-five  persons  named  below.  With  each  name  are  given  the 
special  field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic 
history,  and  his  present  occupation. 

Philology.  Walter  Hamilton  Gillespie. 

^                    „  Classical  Philology.— a.b.  ( Univ.  of  Toron- 

Campbell  Bonner.  to,  Ont.)  1894.  a.m.  1898. — Bet.  Gr.  8tud., 

Classical  Philology  .—A.B.  (  VanderbiltUniv.,  1805-96  and  1*97-99. 

7Vnn.)1898,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1897,  a.m.  1898.—  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Unirersity 

Re*.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-1900.  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
Now  studying  Classical  Philology  in  Berlin, 

us  Harris  Fellow.  Edmund  Robert  Otto  von  Mach. 

Carroll  Neidb  Brown.  cl,ftSlc*1  AT£?o]o&—^'M'a  **?**!*?£ 

Claw.icalPlilloloiry.-A.B.tymmacumtoi^  18??;^J896"Ile8-  Gn  8tud"  ***** 

1891,  A.M.  1891.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1891-92  _  •*»<*  18987*        .    1A     »       .         mn 

and  1893-98  Instructor  in  Classical  Archaeology,  Welles- 

Teacher  of  Latin,  in  the  Aaheyille  School,  le7  College,  and  at  this  Unirersity. 
Asherille,  N.  C. 

^             tt           o  Glanvillb  Terrell. 

«BOROE  Henry  CHASE.  Classical Philology.- a.b.  (Inland Stan/or* 

C\f^cm\Fh\\o^gy. -  a.b.  aummacunila^  Jr.  Unit    Oi/Tl894,  a.m.  lW.-ReJlGr. 

1896,  A.M.  1897.  — Non-Re».  Stud.,  1898-98;  g^    1897-1900 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1900.  Professor  of  Greek,  Georgetown  College, 

Teacher  of  Classics  at  St.  Mark's  School,  Georgetown.  Ky 

Sonthborough,  Mass.  "                J' 

George  Converse  Fiskr.  Albert  Emerson  Benson. 

Classical  Philology.— a.b.  *umma  cum  laudt  Engll«h  Philology.  —  a.b.  1892,  a.m.  1896.  — 

1894,  A.M.  1897.  —Res. Gr. Stud.,  1896-1900.  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-97. 

IVarher  of  Latin  in  Phillips  Academy,  An-  Teacher  of  English,  St.   Mark's   School, 

dover,  Mats.  Southborough,  Mass. 
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William  Dinsmore  Brioos. 

English  Philology.  — a.b.  (Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  Unit.,  Cat)  1896,  A.M.  1899.  —  Res.  Or. 
8tud.,  1898-1900. 

Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Burlington,  Vt. 

Arthur  Charles  Lewis  Brown. 
English   Philology.  —  a.b.   (ffobart   Coll., 

N.  Y.)  1893,  A.B.  magna  cum  laude  1894, 

a.m.  1893.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96  and 

1898-1900. 
Now  studying  Comparative  Literature,  in 

Germany,  as  Rogers  Fellow. 

Horace  A  ins  worth  Eaton. 
English  Philology . —a.b.  magna  cum  laude 
1898,  a.m.  1897—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-1900. 
Now  studying  Comparative  Literature  in 
Italy. 

John  Ashby  Lester. 

English  Philology.  — a.b.  (Uavtrford  Coll., 
Fa.)  1898,  a.m.  {ibid.)  1897,  A.M.  1898 — 
Res.  Gr.  8tud.,  1897-1900. 

Teacher  of  English,  The  Hill  School,  Potts- 
town,  Penn. 

Fred  Monroe  Tisdbl. 

English  Philology.  —  a.b.  (Northweatern 
Univ.,  Til.)  1891,  a.m.  (  Unit.  qfWieconein) 
1893,  a.m.  1894 — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1893-96 
and  1898-1900. 

Professor  of  English,  Armour  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

John  Firman  Coar. 

Germanic  Philology.  — a.m.  1897.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1896-1900. 
Instructor  in  German  at  this  University. 


Philosophy. 

George  John  Blewett. 
Ethics.  —  a.b.  (  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Ont)  1897. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1.00. 
Now  studying  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence  at 

Ox  fort  I,    England,   as   Henry   Bromfield 

Rogers  Memorial  Fellow. 

Edwin  Lee  Norton. 

Aesthetics  and  Ethics.— a.b.  {Amherst  Coll.) 
1893,  a.m.  1897.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-98 
and  1899-1900. 

Now  studying  Philosophy  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  Henrt  Riebkr. 

Psychology .  — a.b.  (Univ.  of  California) 

1888,  a.m.  1899.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898- 

1900. 
Now  Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  student  of 

Philosophy  at  this  University. 


History. 

Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay. 
History  of  Prussia.  —  a.b.  magna  cum  laude 

1896,  a.m.  1897.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-98; 

Noh-Kes.  Stud.,  1898-hTQO. 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  at  this 

University. 

Carl  Russell  Fish. 

American  History  from  1775  to  1861.  —  aji. 
(Broton  Univ.. R.I.)  1897, a.m.  1898.  —  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1897-1900. 
Instructor  in  American  History,  University 
«f  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


Political  Science. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew.  Jr. 
The  Theory  of  Money — a.b.  (Princeton 
Univ.,  N.J.)  1893,  a.m.  1895.  — Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1893-97;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1897-98. 
Instructor  in  Economics  at  this  University. 

William  Bennett  Munro. 

The  Institutions  of  the  Old  Regime  in  Cana- 
da.—a.m.  {Queen* a  Univ.,  Ont.)  1896, 
lub.  {ibid.)  1897,  A.M.  1899.  —  Res.  Gr. 
Stud.,  1848-1900. 

Now  studying  History  and  Political  Science 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  as  Parker 
Fellow. 

Sdbharama  Swaminadhan. 

Philosophy  of  Law.  — a.b.  ( Univ.  ofMadrae. 
India)  1892,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1896,  ll.b.  ( Univ. 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland)  1898,  b.so.  (ibid.) 
1899,  Barrtster-at.Law  (Honorable  Society 
of  Gray* a  Inn,  London,  England)  1899.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1900. 

Supposed  to  be  teaching  in  India. 

Physics. 

Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown. 
Electricity. —A.B.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1889,  a.m. 

1895 —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-1900. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  this  University. 

Theodore  Lyman. 
Light.  — a.b.  cum  laude  1897,  a.m.  1899.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-1900. 
Assistant,  in  Physics  at  this  University. 

William  Edward  McElfresh. 

Thermo-Electricity.  — a.b.  (IllinoU  Coll.) 
1888,  a.b.  1895,  a.m.  1896.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 
1893-1900. 

Assistant  in  Physics  at  this  University. 

George  Washington  Pierce. 
The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory  of  Light.  — 

b.b.  (Univ.  of  Texan)  1893,  a.m.  (ibid.) 

1894,  a.m.  1899.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  Feb. 

1898-1900. 
Now  studying  Physics  at  the  University  of 

Leipsic,  as  John  Tyndall  Scholar. 

Chemistry. 

Waldemar  Koch. 
Organic  Chemistry.  —  b.b.  magna  cum  laude 

1898.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1900. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  School 
of  this  University. 

Harry  George  Parker. 
Inorganic  Chemistry  —a.b.  ( William  Jewell 
Coll.,  Mo.)  1892,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1893.  — Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1894-96. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Alvin  Sawyer  Wheeler. 
Organic   Chemistry.  —  a.b.    (Beloit    Coll., 

Win.)  1890,  a.m.  1897. -Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

1896-1900. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University 

of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Biology. 

George  Thomas  Moore. 
Botany.  —  a.b.  (Wabaeh  Coll.,  Ind.)  1894, 

A.B.  1896,  a.m.  1896. —  Res.    Gr.   Stud., 

1894-96. 
Instructor  in  Botany,  Dartmouth  College. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Charles  William  Prentiss.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnotorr. 

Zoology. — A.B.  (MlddUburyCbU.,  Vt.)  1896, 

£?a  (<f£;\2Sf7,  AM'   18W'-IU»-   Qr'  ROLAWD  BARRAGE   DlXON. 

T«2Si;«l  in "IW^«.V  i«  Am  v-*-rf— .  American  Ethnology.—  AJk  cum  Javtfs  1897. 

Z%S^^u  n&SLbl         Veterinary  ^  18w.  _  R^Gr.  Stud.,  1887-1900. 

School  of  this  University.  Assistant  in  Anthropology  at  this  University. 

Herbert  Wilbur  Rand.  John  Rbed  8 wanton. 

Z^L0%^'VM^^i^//:'/toi-«i8W'  American   Ethnology. -a.b.  magna   cum 

Instructor  in  Zoology  at  this  University.  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Kthnolorr,  Smith. 

8TEPHEN   RlOO«   WlLLIAMg.  SO!U«  lllStitUtioiU  Ws.llillgton.'B.  C. 

Zoology.  —  A.B.  (  OberUn  Coll.,  O.)  1892,  a.m. 

(ibid.)  1893,  a.m.  1898.  — Res.  Gr.  8tud.v 

1898-1900. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Miami  University,  Ox. 

ford,  Ohio. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  one 
candidate :  — 

Geology. 

Amadbus  William  Grabau. 

Geology  and  Paleontology.  —  s.b.  (Mas*. 
/«•*.  of  Technology)™*,  s.m.  1898.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1897-Feb.  1900;  Non-Res. 
Stud.,  Feb«-June,  1900. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  in  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

In  no  precediug  year  has  so  large  a  number  of  Doctors  of  Philos- 
ophy been  created  at  this  University  as  in  1900. 

Of  these  thirty-five  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  twenty-seven  —  or 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number — are  now  actively  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having 
completed  their  preliminary  professional  studies.  Except  one,  who 
is  an  assistant  in  a  scientific  institution  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, all  are  teachers  either  in  colleges  or  in  universities  (three  are 
professors,  sixteen  are  instructors  or  assistants)  or  in  secondary 
institutions  of  the  highest  grade  (seven).  Of  these  teachers  twelve 
are  in  the  service  of  this  University,  seven  being  instructors  (includ- 
ing two  Austin  teaching  fellows),  and  five  assistants,  —  a  much 
larger  number  than  in  previous  years.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  seven  are  continuing  their  studies,  six  in 
Europe  as  travelling  fellows,  and  one  at  another  American  Univer- 
sity. The  present  occupation  of  only  one  of  the  Doctors  of  Philos- 
ophy is  not  known ;  he  is  believed  to  be  teaching  in  India. 

The  statistics,  taken  with  those  of  former  years,  show  that  the 
Graduate  School  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  sending  out  well  equipped 
scholars  as  teachers  who  find  immediate  recognition  and  speedily 
secure  positions  of  high  responsibility  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  in  secondary  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  academic  history  of  these  men,  it  jnay  be 
noted  that  all  held  a  degree  in  Arts  before  receiving  the  Doctor's 
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degree  save  one,  and  he  was  a  Bachelor  of  Science  of  this  Univer- 
sity ;  that  ail  had  a  Harvard  degree  except  four ;  that  of  the  holders 
of  Harvard  degrees  fourteen  held  A.B.  and  A.M.,  and  sixteen  A.M. 
only.  All  the  candidates  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  except  four; 
three  of  these  were  Harvard  Masters  of  Arts,  and  one  was  a 
Harvard  Bachelor  of  Science. 

.  In  the  case  of  nine  candidates  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  candidate  had  received  the  Harvard  A.B.  or  had  been  admitted 
to  equivalent  standing.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-six,  five  were 
A.B.'s  (or  its  equivalent)  of  five  years'  standing,  six  of  four  years' 
standing,  nine  of  three  years'  standing,  and  six  of  only  two  years' 
standing  (in  1898-99  there  was  only  one  A.B.  of  two  years'  standing 
among  twenty-three  Doctors  of  Philosophy). 

The  period  of  resident  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree  was  either 
one  year  (four  candidates),  two  years  (seven  candidates),  three  years 
(thirteen  candidates),  four  years  (ten  candidates),  or  five  years 
(one  candidate)  ;  but  the  shorter  period  of  residence,  two  years  or 
less,  was  in  nearly  all  cases  supplemented  by  from  one  to  two 
years  of  approved  Graduate  study  either  at  another  university  (three 
candidates)  or  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of  this  University  (two 
candidates).  The  departments  in  which  the  degree  was  conferred 
after  but  one  year  of  resident  study  were  —  each  with  one  candidate 
—  Biology,  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Science.  The 
departments  in  which  the  degree  was  conferred  after  but  two  years 
of  resident  study  were  —  each  with  one  candidate  —  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  Political  Science.  The  departments  where  four 
years  or  more  of  resident  study  were  found  necessary  by  some  of 
the  candidates  were:  Biology  (one),  Chemistry  (one),  Classics 
(two),  English  (three),  Germanic  Philology  (one),  Physics  (two), 
Political  Science  (one).  The  remaining  candidates  secured  the 
degree  after  but  three  years  of  resident  study  in  these  departments  : 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  (one),  Biology  (two),  Classics 
(four),  English  (two),  History  (one),  Philosophy  (one),  Physics  (two). 

The  average  period  of  resident  study  for  the  degree  is  thus  a  little 
less  than  three  years.  All  these  statistics  show  that  while  men  who 
have  been  only  one  year  at  the  University  are  admitted  more  freely  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  than  in  the  past,  candidates  normally  devote 
four  years  to  preparation  for  the  degree  and  spend  three  of  these 
years  in  residence  here. 

The  single  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  a  Har- 
vard Master  of  Science  of  two  years'  standing,  had  been  a  resident 
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student  for  two  and  one-half  years  and  a  non-resident  student  for 
the  second  half  of  the  third  year.  He  is  now  holding  a  professor- 
ship in  a  technological  institution  of  high  repute. 

Two  Tables  (IX,  X)  are  here  subjoined  which  are  of  interest  at 
the  present  time  when  the  importance  is  more  and  more  recognized 
of  bringing  down  the  age  at  which  men  may  wisely  complete  their 
Undergraduate  studies  and  be  enabled  to  enter  active  life  without 
waste  of  time. 


Table  IX.  —  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for 
the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy: 1900. 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28-34 

35-39 

40 
or  orcr 

Total. 

A.M.'s    .    . 
Ph.D/a  .    . 

2 

4 

6 

13 
2 

7 
3 

9 

4 

8 
2 

6 
6 

32 

15 

13 
3 

3 

103 
35 

Table  X.  —  Age  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  created  in 
1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900. 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
or  over 

1897 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 
4 
3 

4 

4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
6 

15 
15 

8 
18 

1898  ,  .    

1 
1 

4 
2 

1899 

1900 

The  average  age  of  the  normal  Master  of  Arts  (that  is,  a  student 
who  continues  his  studies  for  the  Master's  degree  immediately  on 
receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree)  is  a  little  over  twenty-four  years. 
The  large  number  of  men  over  twenty-eight  who  receive  the  Master's 
degree  is  made  up  not  of  laggards,  but  of  persons  who,  since  receiv- 
ing the  Bachelor's  degree,  have  been  in  active  service  for  several 
years  and  have  come  back  to  the*  University  for  a  year  or  two  of 
special  study. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  are  of  course  older.  While  generaliza- 
tion here  may  be  hazardous,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  assert  that  the 
degree  is  not  conferred  on  many  too  young  men.  Indeed,  the  age 
to  which  many  candidates  find  themselves  obliged  to  postpone  their 
examination  for  the  degree  is,  if  anything,  too  advanced.  The 
normal  age  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  should  be  not  far  from  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six.     It  is  now  much  nearer  thirty. 
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The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1899-1900 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  chiefly 
in  June,  1899.  Similarly  the  appointments  for  the  current  year, 
1900-01,  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic  year 
covered  by  the  present  report.  The  recommendations  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on 
the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  Other  Aids  for 
Graduate  Students,  and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  business  of  that 
Faculty ;  but  as  the  persons  appointed  are  members  of  the  Graduate 
School,  information  on  this  subject  is  always  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Twenty-five*  fellowships  and  sixty-one  scholarships  were  held  by 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1899-1900.  With  the  fellowships 
are  included  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  —  three 
in  1899-1900,  —  and  the  Atkins  Fellowship  (for  1899-1900  only)  ; 
one  of  the  Whiting  Fellowships  was  vacant.  Thirteen  of  the  fel- 
lowships, including  three  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  were  held  by 
Non-Resident  students  who  pursued  their  studies  abroad,  — in  Eng- 
land (4),  France  (2),  Germany  (3),  Switzerland  (1),  Italy  (1), 
Russia  (1),  and  the  Far  East  (1).  Twelve  of  the  fellowships  and 
all  the  scholarships  were  held  by  Resident  Students. 

For  1900-01  the  appointments  have  been  made  to  twenty-two 
fellowships  and  sixty-one  scholarships. 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  the  two  academic 
years  1898-99  and  1899-1900,  with  statements  as  to  the  present 
occupation  of  each,  follow.  The  fellowships  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  foundation. 

18M-100O.  looo-ieoi. 

Harris  Fellowship. 

Norman  Maclaben  Trenholme.  Campbell  Bonner. 

a.b.  {MeOill  Unit.,  Que.)  1805,  a.m.  1807,  (See  Morgan  Fellowship*,  1800-1000.) 

ph.d.   (History)   1800.—  Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

1808-00;    Non-Res.   Stud.,    1800-1000.— 

Edward  Ruwsell  Scholar,  1808-07 ;  Thayer 

Scholar,  1807-08.  — Assistant  in  Hirtory, 

1808-00.  —  Student  of  History,  in  England. 
Lecturer  in  English  and  History,  Western 

UniTersity,  Ont. 

•  In  these  lists  and  enumerations  the  Austin  teaching  fellowships  are  not 
included ;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  instructorships  or  assistantships  (see  p.  168), 
and  are  therefore  taken  note  of  in  another  place. 
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ISM-IOOO. 


IttOO-lvOl. 


Rogers  Fellowships. 


Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay. 

a.b.  1806,  a.m.  1997,  ph.d.  (History)  1900.— 
Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1896-98;  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1898-1900. — Parker  Fellow.  1898-99. —As- 

slstant  in  History,  1896-98 Student  of 

History,  in  Europe. 

Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History,  at  this 
University. 

Prbscott  Orde  Skinner. 
a.b.  1896,  a.m.  1897.  —  Res.  Or.  Stod.,  1806- 
98;  Non-Res.  Stod.,  1899-1900.— Instruc- 
tor in  Spanish  and  Italian,  1897-09.  —  Stu- 
dent of  Romance  Philology,  in  Paris. 
Instructor  in  8panish,  Dartmouth  College. 


Arthur  Charles  Lewis  Brown. 
(See  Morgan  Fellowships,  1899-1900.) 


Edward  Kennard  Rand. 
(8ee  John  Harrard  Fellowships,  1899-1900.) 


Parker  Fellowships. 


Frank  Watts  Bancroft. 
Reappointed. 

Resigned,  to  accept  an  instructorship  in  the 
University  of  California. 

Benjamin  Oliver  Foster. 
a.b.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Unit.,  Cat.)  1896, 
A.M.  1807,  PH.D.  (Classical  Philology)  1899. 
—Res.  Gr. Stud.,  1896-09:  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1899-1900.  —  University  Scholar,  1896-96; 
Townsend  Scholar,  1896-97 ;  Thayer  Schol- 
ar, 1897-09.-  Student  of  Classical  Phil- 
ology, at  Rome. 
Instructor  in  Latin,  State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Earls  Raymond  Hedrick. 

ij.  (Unit,  o/  Michigan)  1896,  a.m.  1898.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1807-99;  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1899-1900.  — Shattuclc  Scholar,  1897-08.— 
Morgan  Fellow,  1898-99.  —  Student  of 
Mathematics,  at  Gtfttingen. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  at  Gdttingen,  as 
Parker  Fellow. 

John  Andreas  Widtsoe. 

Reappointed. 

8.B.  1894.  —  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1898-1900.— 
Student  of  Chemistry,  at  Gtfttingen  and 
Zurich. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Utah,  and  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  Utah. 


Gilbert  Newton  Lewis. 

a.b.  1896,  a.m.  1898,  phj>.  (Chemistry)  1899, 
—  Res,  Gr.  8tnd.,  1897-09.— George  and 
Martha  Derby  8cholar,  1897-98;  Toppan 
Scholar,  1898-09.  —  Instructor  in  Chemis- 
try, 1800-1900. 

Student  of  Chemistry,  at  Leipsic. 


Earle  Raymond  Hedrick. 
Reappointed. 


William  Bennett  Munro. 
(See  Osias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship, 
1890-1900.) 


John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 


Jesse  More  Grebnman. 
s.b.  (Univ.  of  Pennsylvania)  1893,  s.M.  1899. 
—  Res.  Gr. Stud.,  1898-99;  Non-Res. Stud., 
1899-1900.  —  Assistant  in  the  Gray  Her- 
barium, 1894-99.  —  Student  of  Botany,  in 
Berlin. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Berlin,  as 
John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellow. 


Jesse  More  Grebnman. 
Reappointed. 


James  Walker  Fellowship. 


John  Elof  Boo  din. 

a.b.  (Brown  Univ.,  R.I.)  1895,  a.m.  (ibid.) 
1896,  PH.D.  (Philosophy)  1899.  —  Student 
in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1897-09;  Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  1890-1900 —  Student  of  Philoso- 
phy, at  this  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Iowa  College. 


Edward  Parrish  Carr. 

a.b.  ( Univ.  of  North  Carolina)  1896,  a.b. 
1897,  A.M.  1898.  — Res.  Gr.  8tud.,  1807- 
1000.—  Assistant  In  Philosophy,  1898-09. 

Student  of  Philosophy,  in  Berlin. 
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1900-1M1. 


Morgan  Fellowships 


Amadbus  William  Grabau. 

Resigned,  to  accept  a  position  m  Instructor 
in  Geology  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Campbell  Bonner. 
a.b.  (Vanderbilt  Univ..  Tenn.)  1896,  a.m. 
(ibid.)  1987,  a  M.  1896,  ph.d.  (Classical 
Philology)  1000 — Ret.  Or.  Stad.,  1897- 
1900.— University  Scholar,  1807-08;  George 
and  Martha  Derby  Scholar,  189849. —Stu- 
dent of  English,  at  this  University. 
Student  of  Classical  Philology  In  Germany, 
as  Harris  Fellow. 

Arthur  Charles  Lewis  Brown. 
A.B.  (ffobart  Ooll.,  H.  Y.)  1893,  a.b.  1894, 
A.M.  1895,  PHD.  (English  Philology)  1900. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-06  and  1998-1900. 

—  University  Scholar,  1895-96.  —  Student 
of  English,  at  this  University. 

Student  of  Comparative  Literature,  in  Eu- 
rope, as  Rogers  Fellow. 

Fred  Monroe  Tisdbl. 

a.b.  (Xbrthwattrn  Univ.,  III.)  1891,  a.m. 
(  Univ.  of  WUconnln)  1893,  A.M .  1994,  PH.D . 
(English  Philology)  1900.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud ., 
1893-95  and  1898-1900. —Shattuck  8cholar, 
1894-06;  Thayer  Scholar,  1898-09.  —  Stu- 
dent of  English  and  Comparatiye  Litera- 
ture, in  this  University. 

Professor  of  English,  Armour  Institute, 
Chicago. 


Charles  Nelson  Haskiws. 
8.B.  (Move.  Invt.  of  Technology)  1997,  s.M. 

1899,  a.m.  1900 Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1998-1900. 

—  Shattuck  Scholar,  1898-1900. 
Student  of  Mathematics,  at  this  University. 

Francis  Samuel  Philbrick. 
s.b.  (Unio.  of  Kebroeka)  1997,  A.M.  (ibid.) 

1999.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1999-1900.  —  Uni- 

versity  Scholar,  1999-1900. 
Student  of  History,  at  this  University. 


John  Christian  Ransmeibr. 

ph.b.  (Northwestern  Unto.,  IU.)  1994.  a.m. 
1998.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1997-1900.— Thayer 
Scholar,  1998-49;  Shattuck  Scholar,  1999- 
1900.  —Assistant  in  German,  1999-1900. 

Student  of  German,  at  this  University. 


William  Albert  Willard. 

ph.b.  (Iowa  Ooll.)  1995,  a.m.  (Tuftv  Coll.) 
18J8,  4.M.  1899. -Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898- 
1900.— Leverett  8alton»tall  Scholar,  1899- 
99.  —  Assistant  In  Zodlogy,  1999-1900, 

Student  of  Zoology,  at  this  University. 


John  Tyndall  Scholarship. 


George  Washington  Pierce. 

•.b.  (Unto.ofTexav)  1993,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1894, 

a.m.  1999,  PH.D.  (Physics)  1900.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Strni.,  Feb.  1999-1900.— Student  of  Physics, 

at  this  University. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  as 

John  Tyndall  Scholar. 


George  Washington  Pierce. 
Reappointed. 


Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship. 


Frederick  Alexander  Bushes. 

litt.b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.H.)  1994,  a.m. 
1898.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-1900.— Uni- 
versity  8cholar,  1897-98;  Townsend 
Scholar,  1898-09.— Student  of  Economics, 
at  this  University. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Paris,  as 
Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellow. 


Frederick  Alexander  Bushes. 
Reappointed. 


Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 


William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King. 

Reappointed. 

a.b.  I  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Ont.)  1896,  ll.b. 
(laid.)  1896,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1897,  a.m.  1898. 
—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-09;  Non-Res.  Stud., 
1899-1900. — Townsend  Scholar,  1897-48.  — 
Student  of  Economics,  in  London. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Labor,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Robert  Morris, 
a.b.  (Unto,  of  Naehville,  Tenn.)  1997.  A.B. 
(West  Virginia  Unto.)  1999,  LL.B.  (ibid.) 
1999,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1900. 
Student  of  Economics,  at  this  University. 
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ISM-IOOO.  1MO-1M1. 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

William  Bennett  Munro.  M>  appointment. 

a.m.  (Queen'e  Univ.,  Ont.)  1896,  LUB.  (ibid.) 
1897,  a.m.  1899,  PH.D.  (Political  Science) 
1900.  —  Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1900.  —  Uni- 
versity Scholar,  1898-99.  —  Student  of  Hit. 
tory  and  Political  Science,  at  this  Univer- 
sity. 

Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Berlin,  as 
Parker  Fellow. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Gbobob  Henry  Boke.  George  John  Blbwbtt. 

Reappointed.  a.b.  ( Unit,  of  Toronto)  1897,  PH.D.  (Phil- 

PH.B.  (  Univ.  of  California)  1894,  a.m.  1900.  osophy)  1900.  —  Bes.  Gr.  Stad.,  1899-1900. 

—  Bes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1898-1900.  —  Student  of  — Toppan  Scholar.  1899-1900. 

Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Jurisprudence,  at  Student  of  Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Jurispru- 

this  University,  dence,  at  Oxford. 

Instructor  in  Law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hemenway  Fellowship. 

ROLAND  BurhaOE  DlXON.  Appointment    /or    1900-1901     not     yet 

Reappointed.  announced. 

a.b.  1897,  a.m.  1899,  ph.d.  (American  Arch- 
aeology and  Ethnology)  1900.  —  Bes.  Gr. 
8tud.(  1897-1900.  — Assistant  In  Anthro- 
pology, 1898-1900.  — Student  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  at  this  Uni- 
Tersity. 

Assistant  in  Anthropology,  at  this  Univer- 
sity. 

John  Harvard  Fellowships. 

George  Rapall  Noyes.  Harry  Nelson  Gay. 

Reappointed.  a.b.  (Amheret  Ooll.)  1891,  a.m.  1896.  —  Bee. 

A.B.  1894,  a.m.  1895,  PH.D.   (English  Phil-  Gr.  Stud.,  1894-95  and  1898-97;  Non-Re*. 

ology)  1898.  — Bes.  Or.   Stud.,  1894-98;  Stud.,  1896-96. 

Non-Res.  Stud.,  1898-1900.— James  Savage  Student  of  History,  in  Borne. 

8cholar,  1896-97 :  Thayer  Scholar,  1897-98. 

—  Student  of  Slavic   Languages   in   St. 
Petersburg. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Joseph  Trumbull  Stickney.  Roger  Bioblow  Mebriman. 

Reappointed.  a.b.  1896,  a.m.  1897,  litt.b.  ( Univ.  of  Ox- 

a.b.  1895.  —  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1898-M00.  —  ford,  England)  1899.  —  Bes.  Or.  Stud., 

Student  of  Classical  Philology  and  Sans-  1896-97  and  1899-1900.  —  Assistant  in  His- 

krit,  in  Paris.  tory,  1899-1900. 

Still  continuing  his  studies.  Student  of  History,  in  Europe. 

Edward  Kennard  Rand. 
A.B.   1894,   a.m.    1895.  — Res.   Div.    Stud., 

1894-96;  Non-Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1900.— 

Student  of  Late  Latin,  at  the  University 

of  Munich. 
Now  continuing  his  studies  in  Munich,  as 

Rogers  Fellow. 

Whiting  Fellowships. 

Edwin  Plimpton  Adams.  Edwin  Plimpton  Adams. 

s.b.  (Beloit  Ooll.,    Wi».)   1899.  — Res.  Gr.  Reappointed. 
Stud.,  1899-1900.  —  Student  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics,  at  this  University. 

Now  continuing  his  studies   at   this   Uni- 
Tersity, as  Whiting  Fellow. 
Edward  Maurice  Montchyk. 

S.B.  (Univ.  of  Coloratio)  1899,  a.b.  1900.—  JOHN  EMERSON  BuRRANK. 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1899-1900.  —  Student  of  a.b.  (Bowdoin  Coll.,  Me.)  1896,  a.m.  (ibid.} 

Physics  and  Mathematics  at  this  Uutver-  1897,  a.m.  1899.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-99. 

sity.  —  Whiting  Fellow,  1897-99. 

Present  occupation  and  address  unknown.  Student  of  Physics  at  this  University. 

One  vacancy.  One  vacancy. 
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18M-1MO.  1MO-1M1. 

Edwin  F.  Atkins  Fellowship  (special  for  1 899-1 900). 
Edwin  Mead  Wilcox. 

S.B.  (Ohio  8taU  Uhir.)  1896,  A.M.  1808,  PH.D. 
(Biology)  1899.  — Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1897-99; 
Non-Res.  Stud.,  1899-1900.— James  Sar- 
age  Scholar,  1897-98;  Thayer  Scholar, 
1898-99.— Student  of  Economic  Botany, 
in  the  East. 

Entomologist  and  Botanist,  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experiment  Station. 

South  End  House  Fellowship  (special  for  1900-oa). 

ROSWKLL   FOULK    PHELPS. 
s.b.  (Amhtrat  Ooll.)  1899,  a.b.  1909. 
Student  of  Sociology  at  this  Unlrerslty. 

Travelling  Fellowship  in  Botany  (special  for  1900-01). 

Cableton  Estby  Preston. 
A.B.  1899,  A.M.  1900.  —  Res.  Or.  8tud.,  1899- 

1900. 
Student  of  Botany,  in  Arizona. 

Of  the  twenty-five  holders  of  fellowships  in  1899-1900  fourteen 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  other  professional  work ;  eleven  are 
teachers  in  colleges  (three  being  professors)  or  universities  (includ- 
ing two  here),  two  are  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  four* 
teenth  is  in  the  Canadian  civil  service.  The  remaining  eleven  of  the 
twenty-five  are  continuing  their  studies,  nine  of  them  abroad,  of 
whom  eight  hold  travelling  fellowships  from  this  University;  one 
only  is  a  resident  student  at  this  University.  Eight  of  the  fellow- 
ship  holders  of  1899-1900  hold  similar  appointments  for  the  present 
year. 

The  holders  of  fellowships  consist  of  two  classes  of  students: 
those  who  having  ordinarily  received  a  higher  degree  (Ph.D.  or  S.D.) 
are  continuing  studies  and  researches  of  a  highly  specialized  sort  for 
a  year  or  two  before  taking  up  active  professional  work,  and  those 
whom  the  stipend  of  the  fellowships  enables  to  carry  on  studies 
normally  for  a  higher  degree,  which  they  receive  either  at  this  Uni- 
versity or  at  some  other  university,  American  or  foreign.  Thus  of 
the  twenty-five  fellows  in  1899-1900  six  were  already  Ph.D.'s  when 
they  became  fellows ;  eight  received  the  Doctor's  degree  at  the  close 
of  the  year  of  their  fellowship  (seven  Ph.D.,  one  S.D.).  Of  the 
remaining  eleven  one  was  a  Ph.B.  only  (of  a  Western  university)  ; 
two  were  A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  only;  one  was  an  S.M.,  and  five  were 
Harvard  A.M.'s.  Several  of  these  men  are  known  to  have  the 
doctor's  degree  in  prospect. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:    APPLICATIONS  AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  usual  statistics  relative  to  the  appli- 
cations and  appointments  for  the  three  years  1898-99,  1899-1900, 
and  1900-01 :  — 


Table  XI. — Fellowships  and  Scholarships  (1898-1900). 
1.   Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion     

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment .  . 
Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships 

Appointed  instructors  or  assistants  .... 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
without  receiving  any  of  the  above-named 
appointments 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harvard 
College 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in 

the  year  following  their  applications  .   . 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


1898-09. 


47 
222 
88  807 

20 
48 
14     82 

2 

80 


76 

4 

5    85 

165 
142 

807 


1899-1900. 


1900-01. 


48 

230 
76  354 

20 
58 
21     99 


64 

11 
3     78 

.  176 
178 

854 


51 
256 
47  354 

19» 

67 

27  103 

1 

102 

66 

3 

4     73 


175 
179 

354 


*  These  figures  do  not  include  the  two  John  Harvard  fellowships ;  the 
(special)  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Botany;  the  scholarships  of  the  Harvard 
Clubs  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco;  or  the  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
Scholarship.  A  Thayer  Scholarship  is  vacant;  as  also  are  three  fellowships, 
indicated  in  the  list  above. 
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2.    Classification  of  Applicants  and  Appointees. 


1896-99. 


8tndentfl  of  Philology 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  or  Political 

Science 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry 

8tudents  of  Natural  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified  .  . 

Students  in  the  Graduate  School 

Students  in  Harvard  College 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  University 

Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the 
University 

Persons  never  previously  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity   

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergraduates  of  Harvard  College,  not 
already  graduated  elsewhere 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other 
non-graduates 


107 

106 

55 

85 

4 


807 

115 

85 

6 

28 

188 


807 

85 
21 
207 
19 
25 


807 


1899-1900. 


182 

119 
62 
87 

4 


854 

111 
89 

7 

28 
169 


854 

87 
15 
244 
26 
32 


854 


78 


1900-01. 


128 

128 
61 


354 

110 

48 

3 

88 

160 


354 

31 
24 
237 
28 
84 


854 


76 


The  number  of  applicants  in  1900  for  fellowships  and  scholarships 
was  exactly  the  same  as  in  1899,  which  was  however  much  in  excess 
of  the  numbers  in  previous  years.  The  exceptionally  large  number 
of  late  applicants  in  1899  was  due  to  the  widespread  advertisement 
given  in  the  summer  vacation  to  the  Austin  Scholarships  for  teachers. 
The  remarks  made  in  my  last  report  (p.  154)  upon  this  table  hold 
true,  even  in  details,  for  the  present  report  and  need  not  be  here 
repeated. 
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INSTRUCTORSHIPS  AND   ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School  serve 
the  University  as  instructors  and  assistants  by  regular  appointment 
bf  the  Corporation.  These  men  find  time  both  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  advanced  work,  often  of  research,  and  to  give  instruction 
<or  to  aid  other  teachers  in  their  instruction.  The  amount  of  their 
work  in  the  School  varies  from  a  half-course  to  what  is  technically 
known  as  full  work  (four  courses).  In  1899-1900  five  members  of 
the  School  were  appointed  to  instructorships,  four  to  Austin  teach- 
ing fellowships,  and  thirty-six  to  assistantships.  In  the  current 
year  there  are,  of  the  members  of  the  School,  six  instructors  and 
twenty-eight  assistants  under  appointment  of  the  Corporation. 
Besides  these  assistants,  there  are  seventeen  Austin  teaching  fellows, 
jeleven  only  of  whom,  however,  are  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Qur  Table  shows  that  many  of  the  annual  appointments  to  these 
positions  are  made  from  among  applicants  for  fellowships  and  schol- 
arships in  the  Graduate  School. 

\  Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-one  members  of  the  School  in 
1899-1900,  one  hundred  and  thirteen,*  or  about  thirty-three  per 
cent.,  were  holders  of  instructorships,  assistantships,  fellowships 
with  stipends,  or  scholarships.  Furthermore,  other  members  of  the 
School,  as  well  as  some  of  the  foregoing,  held  proctorships  and 
other  like  appointments  by  which  their  expenses  in  the  School  were 
reduced. 

NEW   FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  year  1899-1900  was  not  marked  by  the  foundation  of  many 
new  fellowships  and  scholarships,  as  was  the  preceding  year. 
The  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships  and  the  Austin  Scholarships  for 
Teachers,  which  were  established  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898-99, 
were  filled  for  the  first  time  in  1899-1900.  All  the  eight  Austin 
Scholars  were  registered  as  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  but  of 
the  eight  Austin  Teaching  Fellows  four  only  were  thus  registered. 
The  Austin  Scholars  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  teachers  on 
leave  of  absence  from  colleges  or  secondary  schools,  and  were  all 
men  of  maturity  and  established  reputation. 

An  interesting  foundation  is  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship 
in  Greek  Studies,  founded  by  James  Loeb,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
It  is  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  of  the  Graduate 

1  Three  only  of  these  men  held  more  than  one  of  these  appointment*. 
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School,  and  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 
It  has  an  annual  income  of  $600,  and  in  the  award  —  which  is  made 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Classical  Department — no  account  is  taken 
of  the  financial  needs  of  the  competitor.  The  incumbent  is  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens, 
and  is  to  write  and  publish,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  fellowship, 
a  monograph  embodying  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Six  persons  have  offered  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  each  for  two 
years  to  be  used  for  a  fellowship  to  be  called  the  South  End  House 
Fellowship,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  social 
problems.  The  incumbent  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  in  consultation  with  the  Plummer  professor ;  he  is 
to  register  as  a  student  in  the  Graduate  School  and  to  be  in  residence 
at  the  South  End  House,  Boston.  He  is  to  carry  on  work  of  investi- 
gation on  social  subjects  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  and  the  Plummer  professor.  In  the  appointment 
of  the  fellow,  preference  is  to  be  given,  among  candidates  equally 
deserving,  to  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The  fellowship  has 
been  conferred  upon  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  class  of  1900,  who 
also  holds  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  another  college. 

Certain  graduates  and  friends  of  Harvard  University  in  and  near 
St.  Louis  founded  in  1899-1900  the  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  awarded  to  some  competent  student  from 
Missouri,  selected  by  the  Club,  who  shall  engage  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  Graduate  School. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Administrative  Board  had  occasion 
to  consider  two  matters  of  general  interest,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations thereon  to  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  had  requested  the  Board  to  frame  regulations  for  the 
newly  founded  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships.  The  Board,  believing 
that  it  was  desired  in  these  appointments  to  emphasize  the  element 
of  the  scholar  and  the  work  of  the  student,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  teacher,  made  certain  recommendations ;  which  with  unessen- 
tial modifications  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  and  transmitted  to 
the  Corporation  in  this  form :  — 

(1)  That  every  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  be  required  to  devote  not  less 
than  half  his  working  time  to  advanced  study  or  research  under  the 
direction  of  his  Division. 

(2)  That  the  amount  of  service  to  the  University  demanded  of  an 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  advanced  study  or  research  required  of  him,  and  that 
it  shall  consist  chiefly  of  actual  instruction. 
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(3)  That  recommendations  for  appointments  for  Austin  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships be  made  by  the  several  Divisions  or  Departments  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  Coporation,  in  the  same  manner  as  recommen- 
dations for  Assistantships  are  now  made. 

The  Corporation,  however,  laying  greater  stress  on  the  teaching 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  Teaching  Fellows,  modified  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  enacted  them  thus :  — 

(1)  That  every  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  be  allowed  to  devote  not  more 
than  half  his  working  time  to  advanced  study  or  research  under  the 
direction  of  his  Division. 

(2)  That  recommendations  for  appointments  for  Austin  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships be  made  by  the  several  Divisions  or  Departments  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  Corporation,  in  the  same  maimer  as  recommen- 
dations for  Assistantships  are  now  made. 

For  many  years  the  proposition  that  the  dissertations  of  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  and  of  Science  should  be  printed  and  distributed  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Board,  and  there  has  always  been  a  consensu* 
in  favor  of  suitable  publication.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Board 
gave  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  after  much  consideration 
recommended  to  the  Faculty  the  adoption  of  the  following  regula- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  now  in  force :  — 

1.  Each  successful  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science  is  required  to  deposit  in  the  Harvard  College  Library 
one  hundred  and  fifty  printed  copies  of  his  thesis  (with  vita)  within  one 
year  after  receiving  the  degree,  unless  longer  time  is  granted  by  special 
vote  of  the  Division  in  which  the  degree  is  obtained. 

2.  By  special  vote  of  the  Division  concerned  the  printed  copies  thus 
deposited  may  be  a  revised  form  of  the  thesis,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
instead  of  the  whole  thesis,  an  abstract  or  essential  part  of  it. (  In  all  such 
cases  the  material  for  publication  must  be  approved  by  the  Division  con- 
cerned, and  if  less  than  the  whole  is  printed  the  fact  must  be  stated  in 
the  printed  copies. 

The  Faculty  has  the  question  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  bat  has  as  yet  taken  no  definite  action.  The  chief  considera- 
tion urged  against  the  proposition  is  the  great  expense  which  ade- 
quate publication  would  impose  upon  the  student  in  some  cases. 
Much  the  larger  proportion  of  Harvard  dissertations  are  now  pub- 
lished in  some  form,  either  in  the  official  publications  of  the  several 
departments,  by  learned  societies,  in  periodicals,  or  by  private  ven- 
ture. A  publication  fund  —  like  that  of  the  Clarendon  Press  at 
Oxford  —  which  could  assist  students  in  the  publication  of  merito- 
rious theses  that  might  not  be  published  at  all  but  for  such  assistance 
would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 
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In  March,  1900,  was  published  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Graduate  School  which  contains  the  names  and  post-office 
addresses  of  all  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  of  Science  and  Masters 
of  Arts  and  Science  who  received  their  degree  on  examination 
(1873-1899),  with  statements  about  the  degrees  received  and  other 
information.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  names  of  1,144  persons, 
of  whom  1,096  are  believed  to  be  living :  Ph.D.'s,  213  (living,  200)  ; 
Doctors  of  Science,  23  (living,  22)  ;  Masters  of  Arts,  1,054  (living, 
1,014);  Masters  of  Science,  11  (all  living).  Of  the  236  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  and  of  Science,  77  took  their  degree  in  Philology 
(Classical,  Germanic,  English,  Semitic,  etc.);  24  in  Philosophy; 
25  in  History ;  1 1  in  Political  Science ;  10  in  Mathematics ;  12  in 
Physics ;  22  in  Chemistry ;  53  in  Natural  History ;  and  2  in  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  To  this  impressive  list  of  Gradu- 
ates before  1900  those  of  1900 — one  hundred  and  seventy-one  in 
number — make  a  significant  addition,  being  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  the  number. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1900-1901)  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  4,  in  the  Faculty 
Room.  The  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Overseers,  officers  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration,  and  the  members  of  the  School  were  invited 
to  be  present.  Over  three  hundred  persons  assembled,  and  listened 
to  an  address  by  Professor  Goodwin — which  appears  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates?  Magazine  for  December,  1900  —  on  the  history  of  Grad- 
uate study  in  the  United  States  and  especially  at  this  University, 
and  on  the  essential  nature  and  aim  of  advanced  liberal  study. 
Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  H, -Patten,  President  of  the 
Graduate  Club,  and  by  the  writer. 

JOHN   HENRY   WRIGHT,  Dean. 
November  7,  1900. 
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To  the  President  or  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1899-1900:  — 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  School  last  year  twenty-eight  students, 
namely :  — 


Resident  Graduates 7 

Senior  Class 5 

Middle  Class 3 


Junior  Class 10 

Special  Students 3 


Eighteen  colleges  were  represented  as  follows  :  — 


Bates  College 1 

Bowdoin  College I 

Brown  University 1 

Columbian  University  ....  1 

Cornell  University 1 

Harvard  University 6 

University  of  Missouri  ....  2 

University  of  Nebraska    ...  1 

Oberlin  College 1 


Ohio  State  University  .  . 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Princeton  University  .  . 
Scio  College    ...... 

Tufts  College 

Union  College 

University  of  Vermont .  . 
Waynesburg  College  .  . 
Yale  University 


Seven  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows  :  — 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary     1 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary     1 

Boston  University 1 

Meadville  Theological  Seminary  4 


Newton  Theological  Institution    1 

Oberlin  College 1 

Western  Theol.  Sem.,  111.   .    .    1 


The  degree  of  S.T.B.  was  taken  by  five  members  of  the  School, 
that  of  A.M.  by  four.  Of  the  five  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  four 
were  graduates  of  other  seminaries  and  were  here  bnt  a  single  year. 

Professor  Emerton  was  absent  during  the  year,  and  his  work 
wus  in  part  taken  by  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  and  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Haskins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  address  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  by  Professor  Thayer. 
His  subject  was  Recent  Theories  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  Summer  School  was  held  as  in  the  preceding  year,  from  July  5 
to  July  21.  The  number  of  students  was  54,  of  whom  two  were 
women.  All  but  two  of  the  students  were  ministers  and  were  con- 
nected with  different  denominations  as  follows :  Orthodox  Congrega- 
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tional  17,  Univerealist  14,   Baptist  6,   Unitarian  6,   Disciples   3, 
Episcopal  3,  Methodist  3. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  the  School  and  after  each 
course  given  last  year  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing it  from  the  Divinity  School,  from  the  Graduate  School,  and  from 
the  College.  Thirteen  elections  of  College  courses  were  .made  by 
Divinity  students.  There  is  appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses 
a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  Summer  School.  Almost  all  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  School  attended  all  its  courses. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Professor  Lton.  —  Hebrew.  —  Mitchell's  Hebrew  Lessons.     Explanation  of 

parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  1  Div.,  7  Col. 

2.  Professor   Tor. — Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax. — Interpretation  of 

parts  of  the  Prophets  and  Poetical  Books.    Text-criticism.  1  Col. 

3*  hf.  Professor  Lton  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  Kautzsch's  BibUsch-Aramaische 
Grammatik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targums. 
Half-course. 

4.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  death  of 

Herod  the  Great.    Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 

6  Div.,  2  Gr.,  45  Col. 

5.  Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

2  Div.,  2  Col. 

6.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  2  Div.,  2  Col. 

7.  Professor  Lton. — Assyrian.   Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.   Delitzsch's  Assyrian 

Grammar.    Abel  and  WinckWs  Keilschnfttexte. 

8.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 

mar.   The  Chaldean  Epic.    Letters  and  Commercial  Documents.       2  Col. 

20.  Research  courses.    The  instructors  arrange  and  supervise  for  any  properly 
prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Vhf.  Professor  Thatbb.—  New  Testament  Times.  — The  political,  social, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.  Half- 
course.  7  Div. 

2**/'  Professor  Thatbr. — New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin,  con- 
tents, and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canon.     Half-course.  7  Div. 
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Slhf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Preparatory  Course.  —  General  topics  (includ- 
ing the  characteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  elements  of  textual 
criticism)  ;  exegetical  work  begun,     Half-course.  1  Div. 

4*  */•  Asst*  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.     Half-cour$e. 

6*hf  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Synoptic  Problem.     Half-course.  1  Div. 

6.  Professor  Thayer.  —  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John. 

7.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  — The  Apostolic  Age.  — Study  of  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles.  1  Col. 

8.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Outline  lectures  on  the  life  of  Paul.  —  Study  of  the 

Four  Great  Epistles.  2  Div. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  — The  Minor  Pauline  Epistles. 

10  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Pastoral  Epistles.     Half-court. 

11.  Professor  Thayer.  —  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

12  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Catholic  Epistles,    Half-court. 

18.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  special  study  of 
the  Revelation  of  John. 

14.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Interpretation.  —  Its  history,  methods,  prin- 

ciples, and  their  application  in  the  study  of  difficult  and  debated  New 
Testament  passages. 

15.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  centring 

upon  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption. 

16  V*  Professor  Thayer.  —  History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  a  detailed  study 

of  the  Revised  New  Testament.     Half-course. 

17  hf.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Modern  Lives  of  Christ.     Half-course. 

18  hf.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.     Half-court. 

19  hf.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  refer- 

ence to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.     Half-course. 

21  hf.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  the  New  Testament.     Half -course. 

22*  hf.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Roediger's  Chresto- 
mathia  Syriaca,  ed.  8.  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Half-course.  5  Gr. 

20.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  the 
antecedents  and  aims  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable. 
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CHURCH   HISTORY. 

1.  Asat.  Professor  Platner. —  The  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries. 

6  Div.,  8  Or. 

2.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  national 

churches  in  the  Germanic  states ;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy 
and  its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European  affairs ;  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

8.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350-1568. 

Sa*hf.  Professor  Haseins.—  The  Early  Reformation  Period  (1800-1500). 
Half-course.  2  Div.,  5  Or.,  5  Col. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Platner. —  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

2  Div.,  1  Or.,  2  Col. 

5.  Professor  Emerton.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  rela- 

tion to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

6a.  Mr.  Hall.  —  The  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  2  Div. 

6*  kf.  Professor  Emerton.  —  Selected  topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  refer- 
ence also  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Church  Law.     Half-course. 

9  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Plainer.  —  Symbolics.     Half-course.  1  Div. 

20a.  Professor  Emerton.  —  Advanced  study  and  research. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  Platner.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Early  Christian 
Literature. 

80CIAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Professor  Peabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modern 
social  questions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  question  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lectures,  special 
researches,  and  required  reading.  10  Div.,  10  Gr.,  84  Col.,  2  Sci. 

20.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Sociological  Seminary.    Subject  for  the  year :  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Social  Order.  4  Div.,  1  Gr. 


COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

1.  Professor  Everett.  —  Comparative  Study  of  Religions,  particularly  the 
Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the 
Chinese  Religions.  8  Div.,  4  Gr.,  12  Col. 
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THEOLOGY. 

2  A/.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religions  Faith. 
Half-course.  11  Div.,  7  6r.,  17  Col. 

8.  Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology.  Theism  and  the  special  content 
of  Christian  faith.  An  elaborate  essay  on  some  theological  subject  is 
expected  from  each  student  taking  this  course.  7  Diy. 

20.  Professor  Everett.  —  Theological  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year :  Kant 
and  the  Ritschlians.  3  Div.,  8  Or. 

HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  CARE. 

1  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  structure  and  analysis  of  sermons.     Half- 

course.  7  Div. 

2  hf  Professor  Pbabodt  and  Asst.  Professor  Hals.  —  Each  student  writes  five 

or  six  sermons  during  the  year,  three  of  which  are  preached  before  the 
class  and  criticised  by  students  and  instructor;  and  the  rest  criticised 
privately,  as  to  composition  and  delivery,  in  preparation  for  the  public 
preaching  named  below.     Half-course.  18  Div. 

8  hf  Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
worship.     Half-course. 

4  hf  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  history  of 

Christian  preaching.     Half-course.  8  Div. 

5  hf  Asst.  Professor  Hale. — The  Minister  as  Organiser  and  Director  of  Church 

Activities.     Half -course.  8  Div. 

ELOCUTION. 
lhf.  Dr.  Curry. — Vocal  training.     Half -course. 
2hf  Dr.  Curat.  —  Vocal  expression.     Half-course.  10  Div. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  — THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA. 

Professor  Maurice  Bloom  field. —  Four  lectures:  The  Religion  of  the  Vedic 
Hymns. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Three  lectures :  Hindu  Philosophies. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lawman.  —  Four  lectures :  Buddhism. 

Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins.  —  Four  lectures :  Later  Hindu  Religions. 

THE  NEW  TE8TAMENT. 

Professor  Frank  C.  Porter. — Four  lectures:  Jewish  Religious  Thought  in 
the  Time  of  Christ. 

Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton. — Four  lectures :  Paulinism. 
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Asst.  ProfeMor  Ropes.  —  Three  lectares :  Ancient  and  Modern  Presentations  of 
the  Apostolic  Age. 

Professor  Thatbr. —  Four  lectares:  The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

HOMILETIC8. 

The  course  consisted  of  an  introductory  lecture  and  a  series  of  practical  exer- 
cises in  preaching  before  the  instructor  and  members  of  the  class. 

The  instructors  were  Professor  Feabody,  Dr.  Gborob  A.  Gordoic,  Professor 
George  Hodges,  Professor  Charles  H.  Leonard,  President  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Daring  the  year  from  October  1,  1899,  to  September  80,  1900, 
there  were  added  to  the  Divinity  Library  371  volumes  and  82 
pamphlets  by  purchase,  and  208  volumes  and  221  pamphlets  by  gift. 
October  1,  1900,  there  were  in  the  Library  80,023  volumes  and 
6,832  pamphlets.  During  the  year  there  were  1,299  titles  catalogued 
in  the  author  catalogue  and  188  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue. 
There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,811  volumes; 
from  the  stack  for  hall  use,  504  volumes ;  from  the  reserved  books 
for  over  night  use,  663  volumes. 

ROBERT   S.  MOR1SON, 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


THE    LAW   SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900. 

The  table  on  pages  170,  171  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  exercises 
per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who  offered 
themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  October  1,  1899,  to  October,  1900, 
6,209  bound  volumes  and  480  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  library. 
The  library  contained,  October  1,  1900,  about  56,600  volumes  and 
6,600  pamphlets. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School, 
during  the  last  thirty-one  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  49,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
lour  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  thirty  have  completed  the 
work  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  four  lack  only  a  single 
course  or  a  half-course.  If  these  34  seniors  be  transferred  to  the 
College  Graduate  column,  we  have  685  graduates,  and  the  percentage 
of  college  graduates  rises  from  92  to  98. 
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Year. 

Whole 

No.  of 

Students. 

Total  of 

College 

Graduates. 

Hanrard 
Gradu- 
al**. 

Graduates 
of  other 
Colleges. 

Non- 
Gradu- 
ates. 

Per  cent  of 

College 
Graduates. 

No.  of  Col- 
leges  rep* 
resented. 

1870-71 

165 

77 

27 

50 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

138 

70 

34 

86 

68 

51 

25 

1872-78 

117 

66 

34 

82 

51 

56 

25 

1878-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

55 

61 

25 

1874-75 

144 

82 

68 

19 

62 

67 

18 

1876-76 

173 

93 

60 

88 

80 

54 

25 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

88 

r8 

80 

1877-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

75 

62 

80 

187&-79 

169 

109 

71 

88 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

59 

66 

20 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

80 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

88 

62 

61 

22 

1882-88 

138 

93 

58 

35 

45 

67 

32 

1883-84 

150 

105 

75 

30 

45 

70 

25 

1884-85 

156 

122 

85 

37 

34 

78 

81 

1885-86 

158 

122 

83 

89 

36 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

143 

88 

55 

45 

76 

34 

1887-S8 

225 

158 

102 

56 

67 

70 

82 

1888-89 

225 

158 

105 

58 

67 

70 

32 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

78 

72 

41 

1890-91 

285 

200 

135 

65 

85 

70 

83 

1891-92 

370 

257 

140 

117 

113 

69 

48 

1892-98 

405 

266 

132 

184 

189 

66 

54 

1893-94 

367 

279 

129 

150 

88 

76 

56 

1894-96 

413 

310 

189 

171 

103 

75 

74 

1895-96 

475 

380 

171 

209 

95 

80 

82 

1896-97 

490 

408 

186 

222 

82 

83 

82 

1897-98 

551 

490 

229 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1898-99 

564 

508 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

613 

557 

236 

821 

56 

91 

67 

1900-01 

650 

601 

250 

851 

49 

92 

88 

170 
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After  a  service  in  the  cause  of  legal  education  unrivalled  in  the 
past,  and  not  likely  to  be  matched  in  the  future,  Professor  Langdell 
retires  from  the  Law  Faculty.  When  he  came  to  Cambridge  thirty 
years  ago,  he  entered  a  faculty  of  three  professors  giving  ten  lectures 
a  week  in  a  school  of  115  students  and  conferring  the  degree  after 
one  year  of  residence  upon  persons  "  admitted  to  the  School  without 
any  evidence  of  academic  requirements  and  sent  from  it  without  any 
evidence  of  legal  requirements."  He  leaves  a  Faculty  of  ten  pro- 
fessors, seven  of  them  his  former  pupils,  giving  more  than  fifty 
lectures  a  week  to  over  600  students  and  bestowing  the  degree  upon 
college  graduates  after  three  years  of  residence  and  the  passing  of 
three  annual  examinations.  In  1870  the  Treasurer's  books  disclosed 
a  deficit.  In  1900  the  surplus  is  large  enough  to  build  an  extension 
of  Austin  Hall  greater  than  the  original  building  and  is  about  to  be 
so  applied.  He  found  here  the  wreck  of  a  library.  He  leaves  a 
library  without  a  peer  among  the  law  libraries  of  the  world. 

Of  these  changes  Professor  Langdell  was  not  magna  but  maxima 
pars.  The  most  fruitful  change  of  all,  however,  has  been  the 
revolution  effected  by  him  in  the  matter  of  teaching  and  studying 
law,  a  revolution  that  has  spread  and  is  spreading  so  rapidly  to  other 
schools,  that  in  a  few  years  his  views  may  be  expected  to  dominate 
legal  education  throughout  the  United  States. 

Professor  Langdell  has  richly  earned  the  right  of  dignified  con- 
templative repose  with  the  satisfaction  of  watching  the  progress  of 
this  School  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  himself,  and  the  growing 
influence  of  his  ideas  in  other  schools.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
pleasure  to  his  colleagues  to  know  that  he  is  to  retain  his  room  in 
Austin  Hall  and  that  he  will  add  to  his  services  to  the  School  and  to 
the  legal  profession  by  devoting  to  writing  the  hours  he  formerly 
gave  to  teaching. 

JAMES   BARR   AMES,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  first  report  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  November  4,  1899,  after 
general  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  in  favor  to  five  opposed, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Dean  be  authorized  to  send  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  following  declaration :  — 

The  Medical  Faculty  advise  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseen  to 
consolidate  the  Faculties  now  known  as  the  Medical,  Dental,  and  Veteri- 
nary Faculties,  and  to  entrust  to  this  new  Faculty,  to  be  known  as  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  administration  of  the  existing  degrees  of  M.D., 
D.M.D.,  and  M.D.V.,  and  of  a  higher  degree  in  Comparative  Medicine. 

They  further  advise  that  an  Administrative  Board  be  appointed  for  each 
of  the  three  Schools ;  that  the  Dean  of  the  new  Faculty  be  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School ;  and  that  at  the  beginning  full  professors  only  be  brought 
into  the  consolidated  Faculty  from  the  Dental  and  Veterinary  Faculties, 
but  that  the  Administrative  Boards  of  the  three  Schools  may  contain 
instructors  who  are  not  members  of  the  new  Faculty. 

They  would  also  advise  that  the  titles  of  the  professors  of  the  Dental 
and  Veterinary  Schools  should  in  all  cases  designate  the  Schools  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  at  a  meeting 
held  November  IS,  1899,  unanimously  voted  to  amend  the  Statutes 
of  the  University,  as  follows :  — 

Statute  6.    Faculties:  — 

After  the  word  "Sciences"  insert  "The  Medical  School,  the  Dental 
School,  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  together  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  Faculty — the  Faculty  of  Medicine."  At  the  end 
of  the  sentence  which  begins  "Each  Faculty  is  composed,"  and  ends 
<•  under  the  charge  of  that  Faculty,"  insert  "  except  that  from  the  Dental 
School  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Professors  only  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine." 

Statutes  7.     Deans:  — 

After  the  word  "Sciences"  insert  "The  Medical  School,  the  Dental 
School,  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  also  have  each  a  Dean,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine." 
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The  Board  of  Overseers,  at  their  meeting  November  15,  1899, 
unanimously  consented  to  these  amendments  of  the  Statutes. 

A  new  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  thus  constituted,  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Faculty  as  expressed  in  the  declara- 
tion of  November  4,  1899,  above  quoted. 

William  L.  Richardson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  was  elected  Dean,  Novem- 
ber 27,  and  confirmed  by  the  Overseers,  December  13,  1899. 

Charles  M.  Green,  A.B.,  M.D.,  on  November  27,  1899,  was 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
year  1899-1900. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Dental  School,  the  Faculty  voted  to  add  Theoreti- 
cal and  Descriptive  (Inorganic)  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 
to  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Dental  School,  the 
change  to  go  into  effect  in  and  after  June,  1902. 

It  was  also  voted  that  after  this  same  date  the  examinations  that 
are  now  required  for  entrance  to  the  Dental  School  should  be 
demanded  for  admission  to  the  Veterinary  School. 

The  courses  in  Anatomy,  Histology,  and  Physiology,  for  the  first- 
year  Dental  students  were  made  the  same  as  those  given  to  first-year 
Medical  students,  and  the  students  of  both  Schools  were  required  to 
pass  the  same  examinations  in  these  subjects. 

Numerous  changes  looking  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  various 
branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  were  intro- 
duced. The  main  feature  in  these  changes  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  sectional  teaching. 

It  was  decided  to  discontinue  hereafter  the  optional  course  in 
Cookery  that  has  heretofore  been  offered  to  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Medical  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  175  men  were  recommended  to 
the  Corporation  for  degrees  as  follows :  — 

Medical  School  .    .   j  For  the  degree  of  M.D 84 


cum  laude  ...    51 

<  - D 

I  "  "  "  cum  laude  .   .      4 


Dental  School     .    .  /  For  the  degree  of  D.M.D 89 

J  For  the  degree  of  M.D.V 5 


Veterinary  School  .  <  «*  . 

I         »«  "  "  cum  laude  .   .      3 

Total 175 

.  It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  degree  of  M.D.  cum  laude  should 
only  be  given  to  those  candidates  who  have  obtained  an  average  of 
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eighty  per  cent,  or  over  in  all  the  required  examinations.  By  this. 
vote  the  standard  of  the  degree  cum  laude  is  raised  five  per  cent. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Medical  School  building;  the 
necessity  in  the  immediate  future  of  providing  a  new  home  for  the 
Dental  School,  and  the  desired  enlargement  of  the  accommodations 
at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Veterinary  School,  all  call  for  some 
action  looking  to  new  quarters  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  held  June  9,  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren, 
W.  L.  Richardson,  H.  P.  Bowditch,  E.  H.  Smith,  W.  F.  Whitney, 
H.  C.  Ernst,  and  F.  Cobb  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider 
plans  for  new  buildings  and  the  Corporation  was  requested  to  desig- 
nate an  architect  with  whom  the  Committee  could  consult. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1899-1900:  — 

During  the  past  year  the  new  plan  of  instruction  for  the  first  and 
second  years  has  been  in  operation  and  the  results  show  the  changes 
to  be  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the 
various  departments  that,  with  the  exception  of  Clinical  Chemistry, 
the  Professors  in  charge  are  satisfied  that  marked  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and,  so  far,  better  results 
have  been  obtained.  Although  much  time  has  been  spent  on  the 
subject,  no  practical  readjustment  of  the  studies  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years  has  yet  been  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
changes  have  been  made  looking  to  a  more  personal  supervision  of 
the  students.  The  main  features  of  these  changes  have  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sectional  teaching  and  the  combining  of 
practical  with  written  examinations. 

Immediately  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Medical,  Dental,  and 
Veterinary  Schools  under  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  following 
Administrative  Board  for  the  Medical  School  was  appointed  for 
the  year :  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood, 
F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrington, 
F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mai  lory.  Dr.  C.  M.  Green  was  subse- 
quently chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Building.  —  No  extensive  changes  in  the  building  have  been 
required.  The  most  important  work  which  has  been  done  is  as 
follows :  — 

Three  back-water  valves  have  been  placed  on  the  main  drain  pipes 
of  the  building  in  order  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  basement  during 
the  severe  thunder  showers  in  the  summer,  which  has  frequently 
occurred. 

A  new  floor  has  been  required  for  the  students'  toilet  room,  and 
new  supports  for  the  plumbing  in  that  room. 

The  runs  for  the  elevator  doors  have  been  replaced  by  iron  ones 
to  ensure  the  automatic  closing  of  the  doors. 

The  electric  wiring  in  the  dissecting  room  has  been  entirely 
changed    so   that    each   table   is    provided   with  a  special    switch. 
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Some  of  the  old  wiring  was  found  to  be  imperfect  and  consequently 
dangerous ;  all  this  has  been  repaired. 

Physiology. — The  following  papers  containing  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations in  the  laboratory  have  been  published  :  — 

Notes  on  the  individual  psychophysiology  of  the  crayfish.  By  George 
V.  N".  Dearborn.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  HI, 
pp.  404-433. 

The  relation  of  the  depressor  nerve  to  the  vaso-motor  centre.  By  W.  T. 
Porter  and  H.  G.  Beyer.  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  283-299. 

Experiments  concerning  the  prolonged  inhibition  said  to  follow  injuries 
of  the  spinal  cord.  By  W.  T.  Porter  and  W.  Muhlberg.  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  300-308. 

The  physiological  effects  and  the  nature  of  extracts  of  sympathetic 
ganglia.  By  A.  Cleg  horn.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  239-242. 

Communications  on  the  following  subjects  have  been  presented  to 
the  American  Physiological  Society :  — 

The  reaction  time  of  inhibition.  By  A.  Cleghorn  and  C.  C.  Stewart. 
The  American  Journal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  IV,  p.  21. 

The  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  heart.  By  W.  T.  Porter  and  H.  G. 
Beyer.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  24. 

Apparatus  for  laboratory  work  in  large  classes.  By  W.  T.  Porter. 
(Not  published.) 

There  have  also  been  published  :  — 

The  Medical  School  of  the  future.  By  II.  P.  Bowditch.  Science, 
Vol.  XI,  pp.  C8 1-696,  and  Transactions  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians  and  Surgeons,  May,  1900. 

The  teaching  of  Physiology.  By  W.  T.  Porter.  The  Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal,  Sept.  1,  1900,  pp.  379-384. 

The  following  papers  are  in  press  :  — 

On  the  measurement  of  voluntary  muscular  force  and  fatigue.  By  S.  I. 
Franz.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV. 

Changes  in  blood  pressure  caused  by  muscular  exercise.  By  J.  H. 
McCurdy.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV. 

An  introduction  to  Physiology.  Part  I :  The  Physiology  of  nerve  and 
muscle.  Part  II:  The  circulation  of  the  blood.  By  W.  T.  Porter. 
The  University  Press,  Boston. 

Additional  experiments  for  students  in  Physiology.  By  W.  T.  Porter. 
The  University  Press,  Boston. 
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The  results  of  experiments  on  "  The  direct  action  of  nicotin  upon 
the  mammalian  heart,"  made  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer,  in  part  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  have  been  published  by  Dr. 
Beyer  in  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Medicine,  dedicated  to 
William  Henry  Welch,  pp.  111-134.  Studies  not  yet  complete 
have  been  made  by  W.  T.  Porter  and  W.  Muhlberg  on  "The 
action  of  the  papillary  muscles  " ;  by  G.  V.  N.  Dearborn  on  u  The 
respiration  of  Anoils,"  and  on  several  psychological  subjects;  by 
A.  Matthews  on  "  Hippuric  Acid,"  and  on  "  Salivary  secretion  " ;  by 
W.  B.  Cannon  on  "  Cerebral  pressure  " ;  by  A.  Cleghorn  on  u  Growth 
and  muscular  activity,"  and  (assisted  by  Mr.  H.  Lloyd)  on  "  The 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  on  unstriated  muscle  " ;  by  L.  J.  Henderson 
on  "  The  physical  chemistry  of  blood-plasma." 

An  important  change  in  the  work  of  this  department  was  intro- 
duced during  the  past  year.  The  instruction  was  given  wholly 
during  the  second  term.  The  early  morning  hours  of  each  day 
were  devoted  to  practical  laboratory  work  in  which  the  students 
performed  for  themselves  the  principal  fundamental  experiments  of 
nerve-muscle  physiology  and  of  the  physiology  of  the  circulation. 
This  exercise  was  followed  by  a  physiological  conference  and  the  last 
hour  of  the  forenoon  was  devoted  to  a  didactic  lecture  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  treated  of  the  subjects  which  had  occupied  the  students' 
attention  in  the  laboratory.  The  afternoons  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  study  of  physiological  chemistry,  but  during  the  month  of  May  a 
special  course  of  lectures  on  the  physiology  of  vision  was  delivered 
in  the  afternoon,  and  special  lectures  descriptive  of  the  lecturers' 
own  investigations  were  given  by  Drs.  Dearborn,  Franz,  Muhlberg, 
and  Cleghorn.  During  this  first  year  of  the  new  method  the  work 
was  of  course  largely  tentative  in  its  character  and  important 
improvements  can  and  will  be  made.  The  results,  however,  are 
distinctly  encouraging.  The  students  have  displayed  an  increased 
interest  in  their  work  and  have  shown  a  power  to  grasp  the  problems 
presented  to  them  which  naturally  follows  from  personal  contact  with 
experimental  work. 

Anatomy.  —  The  work  of  the  department  has  gone  on  as  usual. 
Professor  Dwighfc  has  completed  his  work  on  the  variations  of  the 
spine  which  will  probably  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Dexter  has  also  devoted  himself  to  original  work.  The  collec- 
tion of  variations  and  anomalies  has  received  some  very  valuable 
additions. 

In  May  a  course  on  surface  anatomy  on  the  live  model  was  offered 
to  small  sections  as  a  voluntary  exercise  and  was  taken  by  about  one 
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hundred  students.  It  proved  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  pre- 
vious instruction.  Two  students  devoted  themselves  to  arranging 
groups  of  bones  in  the  Museum,  illustrating  the  range  of  variations. 
Professor  Dwight  also  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  philosophi- 
cal anatomy  which  was  well  attended. 

The  experience  of  the  Anatomical  Department  with  the  new  course 
of  instruction  does  not  justify  any  final  conclusions.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  year  the  students  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  their  laboratory  work ;  the  lectures,  dealing  mostly  with 
general  principles  and  with  points  needing  special  elucidation,  being 
much  reduced  in  number.  A  practical  examination  was  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  The  result  of  this  examination 
and  the  general  impression  of  those  in  charge  of  the  course  was  very 
favorable  to  the  new  method,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
students  are  to  go  without  any  anatomical  instruction  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  half  of  the  second  year,  when  they  are  to  have 
Anatomy  for  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  time  during  two 
months.  How  much  even  the  best  men  will  then  remember  of  what 
they  have  left  off  a  year  before  remains  to  be  seen,  and,  till  it  is 
seen,  no  final  judgment  can  be  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
assuming  the  time  allotted  to  it  is  sufficient,  the  new  method  has 
worked  well. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  The  new  plan  of  instruction  was  in 
force  during  the  past  year,  with  great  advantage  to  the  students, 
whose  knowledge  was  on  the  whole  far  more  thorough,  as  well  as 
more  extended,  and  more  completely  retained.  The  examination 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  "A"  men,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  " B "  and  "C"  men,  while  the  number  of  " D "  men 
was  little  changed,  because  the  number  of  students  conditioned  was 
much  diminished.  The  new  method  has  apparently  helped  the  best 
men  little,  but  has  helped  the  average  and  the  inferior  men  very  much 
indeed.  The  strain  of  teaching  was  very  severe  on  the  staff,  but  they 
felt  compensated  by  the  comparative  leisure  of  the  second  half-year. 

The  growth  of  the  department  has  shown  that  the  space  available 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and 
instructors.  An  entirely  new  laboratory  is  urgently  needed,  not 
merely  for  future  development  but  for  immediate  necessities. 

The  embryological  collection  has  made  encouraging  growth,  com- 
plete serial  sections  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  carefully  selected 
typical  vertebrate  embryos  having  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
collection  now  contains  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  series,  more 
than  one  third  the  number  necessary  to  complete  the  original  plan. 
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This  progress  is  in  part  owing  to  a  special  grant  of  three  hundred 
dollars  from  the  Austin  Fund.  The  collection  serves  constantly  for 
original  investigations  of  great  diversity. 

Dr.  Woods  has  studied  the  origin  of  the  primitive  ova.  Professor 
Schaper  has  continued  his  work  on  the  development  and  morphology 
of  cerebellum.  Professor  Minot  has  continued  his  studies  in  prepa- 
ration of  his  Manual  of  Embryology,  and  upon  the  rabbit  and 
dogfish  to  be  published  in  Keibel's  series  of  Normentafein. 

Professor  Minot  has  published  the  following  papers :  — 

On  a  hitherto  unrecognized  form  of  blood  circulation  without  capillaries 
in  the  organs  of  vertebrates.  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIX, 
186-215.     Abstract.     Journal  Boston  Soc.  Med.  Sci.,  IV,  133-184. 

On  the  solid  stage  of  the  large  intestine  in  the  duck,  with  a  note  on  the 
ganglion  eoli.     Journal  Boston  Soc.  Med.  Sci.,  TV,  153-164. 

Ueber  mesotheliale  Zotten  der  Allantois  bei  Schweinsembryonen. 
Anal.  Anzeiger,  XVm,   127-136. 

The  unit  system  of  laboratory  construction.  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal,  Sept.  1,  1900. 

Professor  Schaper  has  published  the  following  article :  — 

Die  nervosen  Klemente  der  Sclachier-retina  in  Methylenblanpraparaten. 
Nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  ueber  das  Pigment-epithel  und  die  conzen- 
trischen  Stiitzzellen.  Festschrift  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  Karl  Kupffer, 
pp.  1-11,  2  Tafeln. 

Professor  Schaper's  resignation  has  deprived  the  School  of  an 
accomplished  and  faithful  teacher,  who  had  contributed  during  his 
four  years'  service  very  much  towards  strengthening  and  developing 
the  work  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

Bacteriology.  —  Besides  the  work  involved  in  preparing  the  new 
required  course  for  the  second  year  students  —  a  great  expansion  of 
that  heretofore  required  —  Professor  Ernst  has  carried  on,  or  com- 
pleted, the  following  investigations  :  — 

The  presentation  of  the  statistics  showing  the  kind  of  instruction 
in  Bacteriology  given  in  the  various  medical  schools  of  Europe  and 
this  continent.  Read  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Bacteriologists,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  66. 

The  completion  of  an  elaborate  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating 
the  development  of  the  microscope,  numbering  almost  two  hundred. 
The  slides  have  been  placed  in  the  collection  of  this  laboratory,  and 
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formed  the  basis  of  two  evening  lectures  given  to  the  students  of  the 
School,  as  well  as  of  a  short  article  entitled  "  The  Development  of 
the  Microscope."  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences , 
Vol.  IV,  p.  148.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  collection  of  old  type  microscopes  for  the  School,  to  which 
about  fifteen  instruments  have  already  been  contributed. 

A  demonstration  of  Actinomycosis  and  its  causative  fungus  in  the 
udder  of  the  cow.  Read  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Bacteriologists,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  244. 

Studies  in  the  mechanism  of  agglutination,  with  W.  H.  Robey,  Jr. 
Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Washington,  in  May,  and  printed  in  their  Trans- 
actions,  as  well  as  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  219. 

Assisted  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  in  the  preparation  of  the  remon- 
strance to  the  House  Bill  "  for  the  further  restriction  of  cruelty  to 
animals,"  and  summed  up  the  testimony  for  the  remonstrants  before 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  (Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts) ;  the  u  summing-up"  was  published  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1900. 

Delivered  the  oration  on  The  Progress  of  Medicine  before  the 
Norfolk  District  Medical  Society,  at  their  semi-centennial  celebra- 
tion in  May,  1900.  Published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  August,  1900. 

Wrote  the  volume  "  Prophylactic  Hygiene  "  (in  press),  P.  Blakis- 
ton  Sons'  Co. 

Delivered  two  lectures  on  general  and  specific  bacteriology  to  the 
Cuban  teachers  in  Sanders  Theatre,  the  text  of  which  was  written 
out  for  translation  and  publication  in  Havana. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Page  has  carried  on  his  studies  on  a  peculiar  diplo- 
coccus  found  in  the  throats  of  scarlet  fever  patients. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  published  a  report  on  the  examination  for  diph- 
theria bacilli  of  cultures  from  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  healthy 
individuals  {Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  189)  and  carried  on  a  study  of  the  constancy  of  branch- 
ing forms  of  diphtheria  bacilli  after  passage  through  a  series  of 
guinea  pigs. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Perry  has  made  some  studies  of  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  differentiation  of  the  Smegma  bacillus. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  has  made  a  prolonged  and  careful  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  agglutination  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
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H.  C.  Ernst,  and  also  of  the  methods  of  staining  flagella.  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  272. 

Dr.  Langdon  Frothingham  has  been  preparing  statistics  for  an 
article  "  The  diagnosis  of  Glanders  by  the  Strauss  method,"  and  has 
been  carrying  on  an  investigation  on  the  prevalence  of  rabies. 

Professor  F.  P.  Gorham,  of  Brown  University,  has  continued  his 
studies  of  the  phosphorescent  bacteria. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Hopkins  has  also  continued  his  studies  on  the  bacteria 
of  dental  caries,  a  preliminary  report  of  which  appeared  in  Dental 
Cosmos. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  completed  his  studies  on  Saprolegnia 
Ferax  and  their  application  to  the  trout  hatchery  (Journal  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  55)  and  made  some 
preliminary  investigations  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney,  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Stetson  and  Messrs.  Pal- 
frey, Goodall,  Hollister,  and  Baker,  have  been  engaged  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  the  specific  nature  of 
the  gonococcus,  to  determine  whether  its  presence  always  means  the 
previous  existence  of  a  specific  urethritis. 

Professor  Marshall  O.  Barber  has  been  carrying  on  work  in 
Berlin,  in  connection  with  this  laboratory,  upon  the  influence  of 
certain  bacteria  and  moulds  upon  each  other  in  various  culture 
media. 

Chemistry.  —  During  the  past  year  Professor  Hills  has  continued 
the  investigation  of  the  proteids  of  the  urine,  mentioned  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Medical  School. 

The  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  which  were  inaugurated 
the  past  year,  have  worked  very  satisfactorily  in  this  department. 
More  ground  has  been  covered  in  the  same  number  of  hours  than 
under  the  former  system.  An  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
the  instructors  and  students  in  the  work  of  the  course,  and  a 
more  constant  attendance,  undiminished  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
were  noticeable.  The  books  written  at  the  time  of  the  final  exami- 
nation were  unusually  good,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  got  more  out 
of  the  course  than  it  would  have  under  the  former  method. 

The  change  in  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  second  year  Chem- 
istry, which  went  into  effect  during  the  past  year,  made  it  necessary 
that  all  of  the  instruction  in  Chemistry  be  given  during  the  second 
half-year.  This  required  that  each  student  should  work  in  the 
laboratory  eight  hours  a  week  during  the  half-year,  instead  of  four 
hours  a  week  during  the  whole  year,  as  heretofore.  For  this  con- 
centration of  instruction  a  larger  number  of  teachers  was  required. 
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eight  assistants  instead  of  four  being  employed  in  giving  the  instruc- 
tion in  Clinical  Chemistry  to  the  second  class. 

This  change  did  not  result  as  satisfactorily  for  the  students  as 
in  some  of  the  other  departments,  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  one, 
because  there  is  not  so  large  a  variety  of  material  in  the  hospitals 
during  the  four  months  from  February  1  to  June  1 ;  and  the  other, 
perhaps  more  important  reason,  because,  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
Chemistry,  the  student  begins  his  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  is  also 
obliged  to  pay  attention  to  many  other  branches,  namely,  Clinical 
Medicine,  Theory  and  Practice,  Auscultation,  Anatomy,  Therapeu- 
tics, Pharmacology  and  Surgical  Pathology,  so  that  his  time  is 
divided  among  a  much  larger  number  of  studies  during  this  half- 
year  than  during  the  three  previous  half-years  of  medical  study. 
The  students,  therefore,  as  a  class,  are  not  as  well  founded  in 
Clinical  Chemistry  under  the  new  system  as  before. 

During  the  year  the  following  publications  have  appeared :  — 

Clinical  examination  of  the  urine  and  urinary  diagnosis.  A  text-book 
of  416  pages,  by  Dr.  Ogdkn.  Published  by  W.  E.  Saunders  6  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  stomach  in  health  and  disease.  By  Dr. 
Hbwes.  Published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  17, 
1900. 

A  text  book  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  high  schools.  By  Dr. 
Hswes.     Published  by  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1900. 

Experimental  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  —  The  following 
publications  of  special  investigations  were  made  during  the  year :  — 

Uric  acid  and  epilepsy.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam  and  Professor  Fran/. 
Pfaff.     Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  1890. 

On  the  influence  of  defibrination  on  the  secretion  of  the  kidney.  By 
Professor  Franz  Pfaff  and  Dr.  M.  Vejux-Tybode.  Journal  of  thr 
Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  261. 

A  possible  cause  of  Azoturia.  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Balch.  Journal  of  thr 
Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  234. 

Pathology. — The  change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  in 
Pathology  has  been  productive  of  excellent  results.  The  essential 
features  of  the  new  method  are  concentration  of  study — the  entire 
first  term  of  the  second  year  being  devoted  to  Pathology  and  the 
allied  subject  of  Bacteriology  —  and  the  substitution  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  laboratory  work  and  demonstrations  for  lectures.  The  stu- 
dents were  required  to  see  and  describe  the  lesions  they  studied,  and 
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lectures  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  correlating 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  by  objective  study.  The  effect  on 
the  students  of  such  instruction  was  seen  in  the  greater  interest 
taken  in  the  course,  and  the  increased  gain  in  knowledge  as  compared 
with  former  years.  A  much  greater  amount  of  instruction  was  given 
At  the  laboratories  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  The  standing 
of  the  students  was  based  partly  on  the  character  of  the  work  done 
by  each  man  in  the  laboratory,  and  partly  on  the  result  of  a  practical 
written  and  oral  examination.  Five  men  only  out  of  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  standing. 

The  following  original  articles  by  the  various  men  connected  with 
the  department  have  appeared  or  been  accepted  for  publication :  — 

An  anatomical  and  bacteriological  study  of  diphtheria,  based  on  two 
hundred  and  twenty  autopsies.  By  Drs.  W.  T.  Councilman,  F.  B. 
Mallory,  and  R.  M.  Pearce.  (This  investigation,  which  has  taken  much 
of  the  time  of  the  department  in  the  last  two  years,  has  finally  been 
brought  to  completion  and  will  be  published  as  a  monograph.  The  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Sears  to  defray 
the  cost  of  publication.) 

The  lobule  of  the  lung  and  its  relation  to  the  lymphatics.  By  Professor 
W.  T.  Councilman.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
March,  1900. 

Proliferation  and  phagocytosis.  By  Professor  F.  B.  Mallory.  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  1900. 

A  contribution  to  staining  methods.  By  Professor  F.  B.  Mallory. 
To  appear  in  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1900. 

Notes  on  cases  of  actinomycosis  with  demonstration  of  the  morphology 
of  the  actinomyces.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  Transactions  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Physicians,  1900. 

A  case  of  multiple  myeloma.  By  Dr.  J.  II.  Wright.  Contributions 
to  the  Science  of  Medicine  by  the  pupils  of  William  H.  Welch. 

The  malarial  parasites  with  micro-photographs.  By  Dr.  J.  II.  Wright. 
Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  1899. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  color  screens  to  photomicrography.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of.  Medical  Sciences, 
1899. 

The  histology  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  By  Joseph  H.  Pratt. 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Medicine  by  the  pupils  of  William  H. 
Welch. 
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A  case  of  filariasis  in  which  the  adult  worms  were  found.  By  Joseph 
H.  Pratt.  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
1900. 

On  the  relation  of  age,  physique,  and  preliminary  training  to  class  rank 
in  Pathology.  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Maorath.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Medical  Sciences,  1900. 

Diffuse  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord.  By  Dr.  £.  W.  Taylor. 
Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  1900. 

Gumma  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  By  Dr.  £.  W.  Taylor.  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  1900. 

On  the  cultivation  of  typhoid  bacilli  from  rose  spots.  By  Dr.  Mark 
W.  Richardson.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
1900. 

The  pathology  of  Azoturia.  By  Walter  R.  Brinckerhoff.  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  1900.  (The  author  is  a  third- 
year  student  and  holds  one  of  the  Bullard  Fellowships.  His  chief  work, 
as  holder  of  the  Fellowship,  has  been  on  leucocytosis  in  the  rabbit  and  is 
not  yet  completed.) 

Comparative  Pathology.  —  During  the  past  year,  iu  addition  to  the 
fourth-year  elective,  a  voluntary  course  of  six  lectures  on  pathogenic 
protozoa,  with  laboratory  work,  was  given  to  the  second-year 
students  as  a  part  of  the  general  course  in  Pathology.  Professor 
Smith  hopes  to  expand  this  course  so  as  to  include  the  higher  animal 
parasites  of  importance  to  clinical  medicine,  and  to  give  it  regularly. 

In  order  to  improve  the  meagre  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Shattuck  and  Mr.  George  F.  Fabyan  contributed  each 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  during  the  past  summer.  This  sum 
will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  increasing  the  facilities  for  instruction. 

Four  advanced  students  made  use  of  the  laboratory  in  the  Bussey 
Institution  during  the  year.  A  variety  of  subjects  have  been  under 
investigation,  but  owing  to  lack  of  assistance  in  the  routine  work  of 
the  laboratory  and  in  teaching,  the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

Variation  among  pathogenic  bacteria.  By  Professor  Smith.  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  95. 

Comparative  pathology:  its  relation  to  biology  and  medicine.  By 
Professor  Smith.  Pathol.  Soc.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal. 

Adaptation  of  pathogenic  bacteria  to  different  species  of  animals.  By 
Professor  Smith.  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  and  Trans.  Conor.  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  1900. 
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A  comparative  study  of  the  so-called  polychroiuatophilous  degeneration 
of  red  blood  corpuscles.  By  Mr.  E.  L.  Walker.  Journal  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  p.  13. 

A  new  method  of  distinguishing  human  from  other  mammalian  blood. 
By  Mr.  E.  L.  Walker.  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  251. 

It  would  materially  aid  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  this  depart- 
ment if  a  small  sum  of  money  were  available  each  year  for  the 
collection,  preservation,  mounting  and  photographing  of  material 
illustrating  fundamental  pathological  processes  from  animal  life. 
A  small  permanent  fund  for  research  and  the  proper  publication 
of  results  is  also  greatly  needed,  in  order  that  investigations  which 
can  be  undertaken  may  be  carefully  planned  in  advance  and  success- 
fully conducted. 

Surgery.  — The  work  in  the  second  year  has,  under  the  new  plan, 
been  satisfactory.  A  laboratory  course  on  Surgical  Pathology , 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Nichols,  has  been  supplemented  by  clini- 
cal demonstrations  by  Assistant  Professor  Burrell.  The  course 
unites  the  clinic  with  the  laboratory,  and  makes  obvious  to  the 
student  that  knowledge  obtained  in  the  laboratory  is  abstract 
unless  applied  to  the  living  patient,  and  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  the  clinic  is  empirical  unless  the  laboratory  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  Surgery. 

In  the  third  year  the  systematic  course  of  lectures  at  the  School 
has  notably  been  illustrated,  as  before,  by  clinical  exercises  at  the 
two  hospitals,  but  has  been  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by- 
demonstrations  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  by  all  the  instructors 
of  the  department.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  examine  the 
specimens  carefully  and  to  receive  instruction  upon  them  without 
diverting  his  attention  from  the  lecture.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
a  series  of  recitations  have  been  held  on  subjects  so  arranged  as  to 
cover  the  ground  gone  over  during  the  year.  This  is  intended  as  a 
review  and  to  render  unnecessary  the  usual  (i cramming"  process 
generally  thought  necessary  as  preparation  for  the  examination. 

The  cancer  commission  has  been  at  work  during  the  year,  and  the 
first  annual  report  was  made  to  the  surgical  department  in  October, 
1900,  the  report  appearing  in  the  records  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

Hygiene.  —  In  addition  to  completing  the  manuscript  of  a  text- 
book in  Hygiene,  Professor  Harrington  has  finished  a  study  of  the 
action  of  drinking  water  on  different  metals  and  alloys.     A  summary 
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of  the  results  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

He  has  also  conducted  an  experimental  study  of  methods  for  pre- 
venting the  plumbo-solvent  action  of  drinking  water  from  different 
sources  and  containing  different  amounts  and  kinds  of  mineral  con- 
stituents. The  results  obtained  in  this  work  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Museum. — The  work  has  been  carried  on  as  in  years  past,  and 
since  the  completion  of  the  catalogue  and  index,  additions  have  been 
placed  at  once  in  the  cases  with  but  little  delay.  Every  year  the 
specimens  are  used  more  and  more  for  purposes  of  teaching  and 
illustration,  and  it  has  always  been  the  policy  to  allow  the  freest 
possible  use  of  them.  The  great  need  is  more  space,  and  even  with 
the  present  collection,  double  the  shelf  room  is  needed  to  properly 
display  it. 

The  collection  of  lantern  slides  has  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  system  of  separate  collections  in  one  place, 
readily  accessible  to  anyone  by  good  indexing,  has  worked  admirably. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures  on  Surgery,  there  were  demonstra- 
tions of  specimens  held  in  the  Museum  once  a  month  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year. 

ScJioiarships.  —  In  April,  1900,  the  "  Cotting  Gift"  was  estab- 
lished, the  amount  to  be  awarded  annually  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  from  the  income  of  a  fund  received  from  the  late 
Br.  Benjamin  E.  Cotting.  It  is  to  be  awarded  "  to  such  medical 
student  or  students  as  the  Medical  Faculty  may  select,  having  regard 
to  the  pecuniary  needs,  intellectual  capacity,  faithfulness  and  earnest 
endeavor,  rather  than  highest  scholarship  merely." 

Two  Fellowships  in  Surgical  Pathology  were  established  from  the 
income  of  the  Austin  Fund. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 


Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1, 

J.  H.  Shannon,  A.B., 

3d  Claw. 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship, 

H.  W.  Goodall,  A.B., 

2d      " 

Claudius  M. 

Jones 

<< 

R.  Collins,  A.B., 

4th     " 

Hilton 

n 

J.  M.  Connolly,  A.M., 

4th    " 

Barringer 

No.  2, 

8.  V.  U.  Hooker,  A.B., 

2d      " 

Faculty 

(t 

H.  L.  Sanford,  A.B., 

4th     " 

it 

<i 

A.  S.  Murphy, 

2d      " 

i< 

it 

F.  T.  Lord,  A.B., 

4th     " 

" 

u 

W.  J.  McCansland, 

4th    " 

Eveleth 

it 

F.  T.  Lewis,  A.B., 

3d      " 

c< 

•« 

£.  L.  Hunt, 

2d      " 

«t 

•• 

H.  B.  Jackson,  A.B., 

3d      " 
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Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship,  F.  W.  Sleeper,  A.M.,         3d  Clans. 


Edward  Wigglesworth 

it 

R.  C.  Thomas,  A.B., 

2d 

Charles  B.  Porter, 

u 

E.  W.  Small, 

2d 

John  Thomson  Taylor 

It 

B.  W.  Pond,  A.B., 

3d 

Orlando  W.  Doe 

u 

E.  L.  Creesy,  A.B., 

4th 

Charles  Pratt  Strong 

(i 

H.  G.  Wyer,  A.B., 

4th 

David  Williams  Cheever 

u 

C.  S.  Oakman, 

1st 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden 

(i 

T.  H.  Thomas,  A.B., 

1st 

The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Dr.  E.  A. 
Codman  for  investigation,  by  the  X-ray  method,  of  the  formation  of 
epiphyses  of  children  and  the  time  of  their  union. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  Waiter  R.  Brincker- 
hoff,  S.B.,  for  a  research  upon  experimental  leucocytosis  in  the 
rabbit. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Dr.  M.  P.  O. 
Vejux-Tyrode  for  the  study  of  the  circulation  in  the  excised  kidney. 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  the  William  H.  Thorndike  Prize. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables  : — 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,    1899-1900. 
FIRST   YEAR. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Asst.  Professor  Dexter,  Demonstrator 
Brooks,  Instructor  Tennby,  Assistant  Lothrop,  Assistant  Losing,  Assist- 
ant Young,  Assistant  Whiteside,  Assistant  Mosher,  Assistant  Williams, 
Assistant  Davis,  Assistant- Allen,  Assistant  Butler. 

125  students  examined. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Asst.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter, 
Assistant  Cleghorn,  Assistant  Muhlberg,  Assistant  Franz,  Assistant 
Dearborn.  151  students  examined. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Demonstrator  Scraper,  Assist- 
ant Ames,  Assistant  Stubbs,  Assistant  Woods,  Assistant  Donoghue,  As- 
sistant Weis,  Assistant  Larrabee,  Assistant  Gilbert. 

'   160  students  examined. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Joslin,  As- 
sistant White.  147  students  examined. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Coolidge,  Assist- 
ant Dbnney,  Assistant  Page,  Assistant  Perry. 
Advanced  Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Asst.  Professor  Dexter. 

142  students  examined. 
Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Asst.  Professor 
Mallory,   Instructor    Taylor,   Instructor   Wright,   Instructor   Pbarcb, 
Assistant  Nichols,  Assistant  Richardson,  Assistant  Mag  rath. 

153  students  examined. 
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Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,  Assistant  Ooden,  Assistant  Hbwbs. 

148  students  examined. 
Therapeutics.  —  Instructor  Pfafp,  Assistant  Jordan,  Assistant  Balch. 

171  students  examined. 
Theory  and  Practice.  —  Instructor  Cutler. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Instructor  Withington,  Instructor  8 bars,  Instructor 
Vickbry,  Assistant  Morse,  Assistant  Bartol,  Assistant  Prrsoott,  As- 
sistant J.  M.  Jackson. 

Surgery.  —  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter,  Instructor 
Munro,  Demonstrator  Nichols. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Frrz.        125  students  examined. 

Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green,  In- 
structor Reynolds,  Assistant  Higgins,  Assistant  Newell. 

128  students  examined. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Asst.  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Instructor  Reynolds,  Assistant  Higgins,  Assistant  Newell. 

Dermatology.  —  Professor  White.  127  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam.    126  students  examined. 
Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instructor  Buckingham,  Assistant 
Wentworth,  Assistant  Craigin,  Instructor  McCollom. 

139  students  examined. 
Mental  Diseases.  —  Instructor  Cowles.  123  students  examined. 

Gynaecology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Instructor  Haven,  Assistant 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Storbr.  •  120  students  examined. 

8urgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  C.  B.  Porter, 
Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Asst.  Professor  M.  II.  Richardson,  Instructor 
Watson,  Instructor  Beach,  Instructor  Gay,  Instructor  Monks,  Assistant 
Scuddbb,  Assistant  Thorndike,  Assistant  Conant,  Instructor  Monro, 
Assistant  Mumford,  Assistant  Dwight,  Assistant  Blake,  Assistant  Lund. 

121  students  examined . 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Instructor  Withinoton,  Instructor 
V.  T.  Bowditch,  Instructor  Jackson,  Instructor  Sears,  Assistant  Bartol, 
Assistant  Prebcott,  Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Asst.  Professor  Burrell,  Asst. 
Professor  M.  H.  Richardson,  Instructor  Monks,  Instructor  Mcnro,  As- 
sistant Thorndike,  Assistant  E.  W.  Dwight,  Assistant  J.  B.  Blake, 
Assistant  Lund,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter.  119  students  examined. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Professor  Shattuck,  Instructor  McCollom,  Assistant  R.  C. 
Cabot.  124  students  examined. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wadsworth,  Assistant  Standish,  Assistant 
Cheney,  Assistant  Jack.  126  students  examined. 
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Otology.  —  Professor  Blake,   Professor  J.   O.   Green,   Assistant  Hammond. 

116  students  examined. 
Laryngology.  —  Instructor  DbBlois,  Instructor  Fablow,  Instructor  Coolidgb. 

1 19  students  examined. 
Legal  Medicine. — Professor  Draper,  Instructor  E.  W.  Dwioht. 

119  students  examined. 
Syphilis. — Instructor  Post.  122  students  examined. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  80  students  examined. 

Hygiene. — Asst.  Professor  Harrington.  131  students  examined. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Instructor  Cowlbs,  Instructor  Lane. 
Ovarian  Tumors.  —  Instructor  Homans. 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  —  Instructor  Watson,  Assistant  Thorndikk. 
Municipal  Sanitation.  —  Lecturer  Durgin. 

Fourth  Year  Elective*. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  Wads  worth.  8  students  examined. 

Otology. — Professor  Blake,    Professor  J.  O.   Green,  Assistant  Hammond, 
Assistant  Crockett.  4  students  examined. 

Dermatology. — Instructor  Bowen,  Assistant  C.  J.  White. 

57  students  examined. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous   System. — Professor   Putnam,  Instructor  Walton, 
Instructor  Knapp.  6  students  examined. 

Gynaecology.  —  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green.  11  students  examined. 

Operative  Obstetrics.  —  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green,  Instructor  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Hiooins,  Assistant  Newell.  59  students  examined. 

Operative  Surgery.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Assistant  Mixter,  Instructor 
Monks,  Assistant  Conant,  Assistant  Scudder.         88  students  examined. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Cooudoe,  Assistant  Denny,  As- 
sistant Perry,  Assistant  Page.  6  students  examined. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bradford.  48  students  examined. 

Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Curator  Whitney.  5  students  examined. 

Clinical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood.  Assistant  Hbwes,  Assistant  Ooden. 

4  students  examined. 

Anatomy.  —  Demonstrator  Brooks.  14  students  examined. 

Embryology.  — Professor  Minot,  Demonstrator  Sohaper.     1  student  examined. 

Histology  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Minot.  2  students  examined. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Instructor  Pfaff.  2  students  examined. 

Comparative  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases.  —  Professor  Smith. 

4  students  examined. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  Bowditcii.  1  student  examined. 
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TABLE  I.  — GENERAL   STATISTICS   OF  THE   8CHOOL. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Eng-    Eleo-     Blec".     (Jen.         Qu«J. 
Physics.    Latin.    lith.    tive  1.   tire  2.   Chem.    Analysis. 

(June  / 0ifered B6  72  w  70  66  48  85 

I  Conditioned    ...    9  8  16  23  21  12  4 

g    t   f  Offered 36  28  48  41  48  84  71 

^  '  I  Conditioned     ...    4  12  19  12  10  19  8 

New  matriculants  .   .   .    149  (  Graduate. lin  Medicine  .   ...        7 

I  Undergraduates 142 

Of  these  40.26%  presented  a  degree  in  Letters,  8cience,  or  Medicine. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance :  — 

In  courses  for  graduates 46 

Fourth  Class 106 

Third  Class 116 

Second  Class 168 

First  Class 156 

Total 576 

4  yci.  Course. 

Applicants  for  Degree 150 

Rejected 18 

Graduated Ntt 

Of  the  135  students  who  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  51  received 
the  degree  cum  laude. 


SfTttM 

BB  COUBSM. 

Graduate  Couasxa. 

18M. 

1897.    1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

167 
149 
$4696 

1896-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-48.1 189*49. 

1899-00. 

Counts  taken    . 
Student*   .... 
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116 
100 
$2973 

130 
110 
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10T 
$3880 

142 
116 
$3895 

108 
66 

$2690 

176 

75 

$3810 
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60 

$8780 
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50 

$2861.25 

68 
46 

$1466 
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An  examination  of  the  statistics  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
ance on  Graduate  Courses,  but  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  receipts 
and  number  of  students  in  the  Summer  Courses.  The  decrease  in  the 
former  was  the  natural  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  a  fee  of  two 
hundred  dollars  which  permitted  attendance  throughout  the  academic 
year  upon  any  or  all  graduate  courses,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
single  fee  for  each  separate  course  taken. 

The  present  school  building  affords  accommodations  which  are 
totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  lecturers  and  the  regular 
teachers  in  the  laboratories.  Additional  space  must  be  provided  if 
even  the  work  of  the  School  is  to  be  carried  on.  At  present  scienti- 
fic investigations  and  research  work  by  the  teaching  staff  are  almost 
at  a  stand-still;  all  the  available  room  being  needed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  teaching  students. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dear. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
my  report  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900 :  — 

The  instruction  given  to  Dental  students  during  their  first  year 
has,  from  the  founding  of  the  Dental  School,  been  given  them  in  the 
Medical  Department  by  teachers  of  the  Medical  School,  and  in  most 
instances,  in  connection  with  the  instruction  given  to  Medical  stu- 
dents. For  many  years  this  service  was  gratuitous  on  the  part  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  without  it  the  Dental  School  could  never 
have  grown  to  its  present  condition.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
generosity,  there  has  arisen  from  time  to  time,  grave  problems  con- 
cerning the  courses  proper  for  Dental  students,  the  solution  of  which 
was  made  difficult  by  the  existence  of  two  Faculties,  namely,  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  the  Dental  Faculty.  Happily,  however,  this 
obstacle  to  the  future  growth  of  the  School  was  removed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  by  act  of  the  Corporation  instituting  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  giving  into  its  immediate  charge  the  Medi- 
cal School,  the  Dental  School,  and  the  Veterinary  School,  and 
establishing  for  the  Dental  School  an  Administrative  Board  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  business  of  the  school,  and  which  for  its  acts 
is  responsible  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  members  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  were  Professors  Hills,  Fillebrown,  Brackett,  Briggs, 
Stanton,  Drs.  Clapp,  Cooke,  Boardman,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
Dr.  Potter  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  and  went  to 
Europe.  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  the  interest  of  the 
School,  investigating  the  Dental  Departments  of  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna  with  reference  to  the  preliminary  education  re- 
quired of  students  before  entering  those  institutions,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  prescribed  course  of  Btudy,  comparing  the  same  with 
our  own  requirements  and  methods.  Dr.  Potter  has  given  to  the 
School  library,  Zuckerkendle,  Typographical  Anatomy  with  five 
plates,  and  has  also  obtained  and  presented  to  the  School  for 
the  use  of  the  museum  and  for  the  teaching  department,  rare  ana- 
tomical specimens  showing  the  oral  cavity  and  all  related  regions. 
During  Dr.  Potter's  absence,  Dr.  Bradley  gave  a  most  efficient  course 
of  lectures  in  Operative  Dentistry  to  the  second  class.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Harding  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry  to  take  the 
place  of  Dr.  Bradley  and  has  been  re-appointed  to  take  the  place  of 
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Dr.  Boardman,  who,  while  retiring  from  the  Operative  Department, 
will  continue  to  serve  the  School  as  Curator  of  the  Museum  and 
Librarian.  During  the  year  Dr.  Boardman  has  completed  a  second 
edition  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  the  Dental  School  which 
contains  much  valuable  information.  He  has  also  given  much  time 
to  the  library  which  now  contains  493  volumes  pertaining  to  Dentistry 
and  allied  subjects,  206  volumes  having  been  added  during  the  year. 

Professor  Stanton  has  felt  for  some  time  that  his  course  in  Oral 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  was  largely  covered  in  the 
first  year  by  the  courses  of  Professors  Dwight,  Bowditch,  and  Minot. 
Upon  investigation  this  was  found  to  be  true,  and  although  it  was 
thought  that  a  special  course  in  Oral  Anatomy  might,  with  profit  to 
the  student,  be  given  in  the  second  year,  Professor  Stanton  did  not 
feel  equal  to  the  effort  of  preparing  for  this  work,  and,  moreover, 
evinced  a  desire  to  retire,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  further 
service  in  the  School.  Professor  Stanton  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy  in  1885,  Instructor  in  Oral  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  1890,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  in  1893,  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Oral  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology  in 
1895.  He  has,  therefore,  given  to  the  School  fifteen  years  of  intelli- 
gent and  most  faithful  service  and  his  retirement  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted. 

Dr.  Nathan  Prindle  Wyllie,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Anaesthesia,  died  on  January  26th  after  a  lingering  and  painful 
illness  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  fortitude.  Dr.  Wyllie  was 
appointed  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  1894, 
Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia  in  1898,  Instructor  in  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Anaesthesia  in  1899.  He  was  a  popular  teacher, 
interested  in  his  work  and  in  the  success  of  the  School.  Just  before 
his  death  he  gave  to  the  School  a  set  of  the  Century  Dictionary  and 
Encyclopedia.  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  the  work  done  by  the 
late  Dr.  Wyllie  by  appointing  two  instructors  in  Extracting  and 
Anaesthesia  and  one  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica.  Ernest  Jewett 
Hart,  D.M.D.,  and  William  Daniel  Squarebrigs,  D.M.D.,  were 
appointed  to  the  positions  of  Instructors,  and  Charles  William 
Rodgers,  D.M.D.,  to  that  of  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica.  Other 
new  appointments  are  as  follows :  — 

Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  D.M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthodontia. 
George  Chandler  Baldwin,  D.M.D.,  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery. 
Harry  Linwood  Grant,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
Ernest  Howard  Chute,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
Wilfred  Harlow  Starratt,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 
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The  degree  cum  laude  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  Jane  last 
on  four  candidates  who  passed  all  of  the  examinations  of  the  three 
years  with  distinguished  excellence  receiving  an  average  mark  of 
86-^f  per  cent. 

A  lantern  and  its  accessories  was  purchased  during  the  year  for 
use  in  illustrating  many  of  the  lectures. 

The  following  tables  present  the  statistics  of  the  School:  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  students  were  in  attendance  throughout  the 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  matriculated  and  ten  of 
them  withdrew.  In  June  forty-four  students  applied  for  the  degree. 
Eleven  failed  to  receive  it,  making  the  total  number  of  the  graduating 
class  thirty-three. 

The  courses  of  instruction  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : — 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Assistant  Professor  Dextkb,  Demonstrator 
Brooks,  Instructor  Tennry,  Assistants  Lothbop,  Lobino,  Youno,  Whits- 
side,  Davis,  Williams,  Allbn,  Moshbb,  Butlbb. 

Physiology.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Assistant  Professor  W.  T.  Pobtbb* 
Assistants  Cleghobn,  Dearborn,  Franz,  Muhlberg. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Motor,  Demonstrator  Schapbb,  As- 
sistants Ames,  Stubbs,  Donohue,  Gilbert,  Larbabbb,  Weiss. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Associate  Prof essor  Hills,  Assistants  Ooden,  Jos- 
lin,  White. 

Chemistry. — Associate  Professor  Hills,  Assistant  Smith. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistants  Coolidob,  Page,  Denny,  Pbhhy. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Metallurgy.  —  Instructor  Cooke.    32  lectures. 

Neurology.  —  Instructor  E.  W.  Taylor.    4  lectures. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  Bbiggs.    32  lectures. 

Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Professor  Stanton.    32  lectures. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  Bbackbtt.    32  lectures. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Instructor  Monks.  14 
lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  Smith.    32  lectures. 

Orthodontia. — Professor  Smith.    32  clinics. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  Dickinson.  8  clinical  lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard.  16  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory,  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  Chase, 
Instructors  Forrest,  Mbadeb.    544  hours. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Moriarty,  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  Haydbn,  Instructors  Cross,  Eldbbd,  Burnham,  Haley, 
Bixby.     496  hours. 

Practical  Dentistry.  —  Instructor  Upham.     14  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Jurisprudence.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Clapp.  12 
lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Professor  Fillbbbown.    32  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Lecturer  Bradley.    32  lectures. 
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Operative  Dentistry.  — Clinical  Instructor  Werner.  13  lectures  and  demon- 
strations 

Operative  Dentistry,  infirmary,  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  Fabbtng- 
ton,  Instructors  White,  D.  W.  Dickinson.    448  hours. 

Operative  Dentistry,  infirmary,  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  McMbkkin,  Instructors 
Paul,  Eddy,  Blaibdbll,  Perkins,  Taft,  Gray,  Harding,  Holmes, 
Boardman,  F.  T.  Taylor.     624  hours. 

Extracting  and  Anaesthesia  (Demonstrations).  —  Instructors  Hart,  Squabb- 
bbios.     160  afternoons. 

The  work  done  in  the  School  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


OPERATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  clinics  by  Professor  Fillebrown. 

Necrosis Number  of  cases  8 

Abscess "  "  80 

Antrum  disease "  "  4 

Cleft  palate "  "  4 

Epulis "  "  1 

Harelip "  "  8 

Tumor "  "  8 

Anchylosis  of  jaw •«  u  I 

Fracture  of  inferior  maxillary u  "  1 

Bisection  of  inferior  dental  nerve    ...         "  "  1 


INFIRMARY. 

Number  of  patients  treated  for  diseases  of  the  teeth  6,186 

Total  number  of  operations  performed 18,482 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Service  to  Patibnts. 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth 828 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth  repaired 71 

Splints  for  fractured  jaws 46 

Splints  for  cleft  palate  operations 7 

"            "            "            "       repaired 2 

Obturators  and  appliances  for  cleft  palates 14 

Plugs  for  antrum .       • 4 

Artificial  nose 1 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith  :  — 

Cases  of  irregularity  treated  and  corrected 104 

Orthodontia  appliances 165 

Articulated  models  of  regulating  cases  ........  160 
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Under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Cooke  and  Stoddard  :  — 

Crowns  and  caps 67 

Pieces  of  bridge  work 27 

Porcelain  tips 4 

Crowns  repaired 11 

Bridges  repaired 7 

Mechanical  Laboratory  —  Practice  Work. 

Sets  of  artificial  teeth 321 

"      carved  teeth 32 

Specimen  crowns  and  caps 392 

bridges 136 

Porcelain  inlays 38 

Gold  tip 1 

Orthodontia  appliances 238 

Vulcanite  plates  repaired 43 

Splints  for  fractured  jaws 3 

Obturators  for  perforated  palates 3 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

8nt,  —  As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  I  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  for  the  year  1899-1900 :  — 

The  year  opened  with  a  total  attendance  of  twenty-five  students 
divided  among  the  classes  as  follows :  ten  in  the  third,  seven  in  the 
second,  six  in  the  first,  and  two  non-matriculants.  The  third  class 
continued  to  retain  its  full  number  throughout  the  year ;  the  second 
class  lost  one ;  and  the  first,  three  students  at  various  periods  through- 
out the  year  and  for  various  reasons. 

There  were  twelve  candidates  for  the  degree,  —  ten  from  the  Class 
of  1900,  one  each  from  the  classes  of  1899  and  1897.  Of  these, 
seven  were  successful  and  were  graduated  in  June.  The  degree  cum 
lande,  the  conditions  for  obtaining  which  were  described  in  this 
report  for  last  year,  was  given  to  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Tobin,  both 
members  of  the  Class  of  1900. 

One  of  the  two  Faculty  Scholarships  of  $150  each  was  awarded  to 
James  William  Tobin,  a  member  of  the  third  class. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Faculty  for  the  distribution  of  the 
six  new  $50  Scholarships  instituted  and  described  in  this  report  last 
year,  two  became  available  for  members  of  the  first  class  of  this 
year.  One  of  these  was  given  to  Sumner  Cain  Babson,  the  other 
was  not  awarded  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrative  Board, 
there  was  no  suitable  competition.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  the  actual  difficulty  arose  first,  from  a  prolonged  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  standing  of  two  preparatory  schools ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  record  of  the  candidates,  while  in  those 
schools.  It  was  found  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  replies  to 
either  of  these  questions. 

There  have  been  several  occasions  in  the  past  in  which  the  kindly, 
ready,  and  indispensable  aid  given  us  by  the  Medical  School  has 
been  acknowledged  in  this  report.  From  our  organization  to  the 
beginning  of  this  year  that  School  has  received  our  students  into 
several  of  its  classes  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  own,  and  has, 
often  at  great  inconvenience  to  itself  because  of  its  increasing 
number  of  students,  continued  to  furnish  us,  for  a  nominal  fee, 
with  the  necessary  laboratory  accommodation. 
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With  the  adoption  by  the  Faculty  of  certain  recommendations, 
made  as  described  in  this  report  for  last  year,  instruction  in  Bacteri- 
ology, Pathology,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Histology  was  thence- 
forward to  be  given  to  veterinary  students  by  special  instructors, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Professors  in  each  of  the  divisions 
named ;  and  that  this  change  might  be  made  possible,  the  Medical 
School  voluntarily  surrendered  a  large  part  of  the  sum  theretofore 
annually  paid  them  by  us ;  and  at  the  same  time,  amid  their  own 
increased  embarrassments  for  lack  of  adequate  accommodations,  con- 
tinued to  furnish  us  with  laboratory  room  and  equipment. 

It  is  only  through  this  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Medical 
School,  that  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  institute  the  new  courses 
in  Comparative  Physiology,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  and  Clinical 
Chemistry,  which  were  voted  by  the  Faculty. 

Those  who  were  selected  to  give  the  new  form  of  instruction 
undertook  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  the  courses  have 
all  been  proved  to  be  of  great  usefulness  and  interest  to  the  students, 
some  of  whom  have  already  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  attaining  good  standing  in  their  class-work. 

It  was  arranged  by  the  Faculty  that  new  courses  in  Zoology, 
Foods  and  Feeding,  Animal  Management,  and  Stable  Construc- 
tion and  Sanitation  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum;  while  it 
was  further  made  possible  to  extend  and  divide  several  of  the 
courses  which  had  been  given  before. 

On  May  1st,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Leonard  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the 
Instructorship  in  Anatomy,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Charles  W.  Prentiss, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harv.).  Dr.  Leonard,  a  graduate  in  human  medi- 
cine from  one  of  the  New  York  schools,  had  established  a  practice 
in  Boston.  After  a  time  he  became  so  much  interested  in  com- 
parative medical  science  that  he  undertook  a  course  of  study  in 
this  School,  and  graduated  in  our  class  of  1891.  During  the 
following  winter  the  School  unexpectedly  found  itself  without  an 
instructor  in  Anatomy,  and  although  the  duties  of  that  important 
post  had  to  be  taken  up  at  a  week's  notice  without  time  for  special 
preparation,  and  the  problem  was  to  finish  a  course  which  had  been 
begun  by  another,  Dr.  Leonard  cheerfully  undertook  the  work,  and 
has  continued  in  the  position  until  the  end  of  the  year  1899-1900, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  time  necessarily  devoted  to  his  work  in 
the  School  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  demands  of  his  growing 
practice. 
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The  following  additional  new  appointments  were  made :  — 

A.  G.  G.  Richardson,  M.D.V.,  Instructor  in  Meat  Inspection. 
Charles  W.  Delano,  M.D.V.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
H.  Carlton  Smith,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

Dr.  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  charge  of  the  Meat  Inspection  work 
which  is  being  conducted  in  Boston  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington;  so  that  he  can  not  only  give  practical 
instruction,  but  also  exhibit  to  the  students  the  actual  methods 
pursued  by  the  national  government  in  this  work.  As  many 
appointments  of  Meat  Inspectors  are  made  annually  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  from  among  newly  graduated  veterinarians,  and 
as  the  work  of  inspection  grows  from  year  to  year,  the  subject  is 
becoming  one  of  importance  in  veterinary  schools. 

Dr.  Delano,  a  graduate  of  this  School  and  of  the  Amherst  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  well  equipped  for  the  duties  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed. 

Mr.  Smith,  is  not  only  an  experienced  teacher,  but  has  indirectly 
been  in  contact  with  the  work  of  our  students  for  some  years  through 
his  connection  with  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Medical  School ; 
and,  being  a  graduate  in  Pharmacy  with  experience  in  some  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  and  in  the  methods  of  treatment  through  a  con* 
siderable  service  as  chemist  to  the  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commis- 
sioners, he  has  a  special  knowledge  which  renders  his  present 
appointment  a  particularly  appropriate  one. 

A  considerable  change  has  been  made  in  our  method  of  teaching 
anatomy,  under  which  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy  receives  a 
much  fuller  treatment  than  heretofore.  Formerly  our  instruction  in 
anatomy  was,  as  is  usual,  given  in  a  Junior  and  a  Senior  course 
extending  over  two  years ;  and  the  chief  part  of  it  was  on  the  horse. 
The  first  year  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and 
the  gross  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration,  and 
digestion.  In  the  second  year  all  remaining  parts  were  studied. 
Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy  was  taught  by  noticing  the  more 
important  differences  between  the  various  domesticated  animals  and 
the  horse,  i.e.  while  the  bones  were  being  studied  the  important 
differences  were  referred  to,  and  so  on  throughout  the  course.  Under 
our  proposed  method  the  student's  work  for  the  first  year  will  be 
entirely  confined  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  and  will 
cover  that  subject  in  384  total  hours  of  instruction,  lectures,  recita- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  laboratory  exercises.    In  the  second  year, 
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the  anatomy  of  one  animal  having  been  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  the 
student  devotes  his  time,  384  hoars  again,  to  Comparative  Veterinary 
Anatomy,  which  includes  a  knowledge  of  six  additional  animals, 
illustrating  four  distinct  types.  This  instruction  is  given  by  demon- 
strations, recitations,  and  practical  exercises. 

Some  important  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year  affect- 
ing our  University  relations  and  our  methods  of  government  which, 
if  carried  out  to  their  logical  end,  will  not  only  vastly  improve  the 
resources  and  scientific  standing  of  this  School,  but  must,  in  their 
ultimate  effect,  raise  the  standard  of  the  entire  veterinary  profession 
of  America. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  report  for  last  year  the  Veterinary  Faculty, 
on  March  31st,  1899,  voted,  "  That  whenever  an  adequate  endow- 
ment is  secured  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Comparative 
Medicine  in  whose  charge  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine shall  be  placed,  with  some  degree  or  degrees  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  among  whose  members  shall  be  included  Professors  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  Comparative  Physiology,  and  Comparative  Pathology," 
also,  on  the  same  date,  that  a  copy  of  this  vote  should  be  sent  to  the 
President  and  Fellows. 

After  the  creation  of  the  consolidated  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 
December,  1899,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  character  of  the  present  admission  examinations  at 
the  Veterinary  School.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  determined 
that,  beginning  with  the  examination  for  admission  to  be  held  in 
June  and  September  1901,  the  requirements  should  be  made  to  equal 
those  now  in  force  at  the  Dental  School. 

As  time  goes  on  and  experience  widens,  there  comes  an  unavoid- 
able conviction  that  the  period  of  residence  will  have  to  be  extended, 
before  very  long,  to  cover  four  years  of  study  in  institutions  desir- 
ing to  give  an  adequate  veterinary  education/ 


THE  FREE  CLINIC. 

The  humane  objects  of  this  Clinic  have  been  so  often  described 
in  this  report  that  a  rehearsal  of  them  at  this  time  seems  to  be 
unnecessary. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  to  visit  the  School 
have  continued  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  building,  at  52  Piedmont 
Street,  in  which  the  Clinic  is  carried  on.  The  enterprise  is  further 
supported  by  annual  gifts  and  by  small  sums  charged  to  those  who 
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are  able  to  pay  for  the  medicines  dispensed  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering animals.  The  amount  coming  from  this  last  source  has  been 
$244,  as  against  $247.40  for  1898. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  income  from  annual 
gifts,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement :  There  was  received 
in  1896-97,  $938;  1897-98,  $868;  1898-99,  $543;  and  for  this 
year,  $467.  It  has  been  possible  during  these  four  years  to  so  far 
reduce  the  expenditures,  which  in  1896-97  exceeded  the  receipts,  as 
to  keep  them  within  the  income  without  diminishing  the  usefulness 
of  the  work.  Bat  further  reduction  in  the  expenditures  is  not 
possible. 

The  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  different  years  is  as  follows : 
In  1896-97,  3372 ;  in  1897-98,  8926 ;  in  1898-99,  3561 ;  and  in 
1899-1900,  3566. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 


THE   VETERINARY  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Ab  Surgeon-in-Charge  of  the  Hospital  of  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Albert  J.  Sheldon,  D.V.S.,  who  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital  on  March  1st,  1899,  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
1898-99,  was  reappointed  and  has  occupied  that  position  daring  the 
past  year. 

The  competition  for  the  positions  as  House  Surgeon  was  con- 
siderable and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Hartman, 
Mnfrehill,  and  Tobin. 

It  was  decided,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Courses  of  Study,  that  four  series  of  practical  exercises  should 
be  added  to  the  instruction  heretofore  given  in  the  Hospital,  as 
follows :  — 

Examination  for  Soundness Dr.  Osgood. 

Bandaging  and  Apparatus "        "    and  Assistant. 

General  Stable  Management  of  sick  animals  .      "        "  " 

Angulation  and  Percussion Drs.  Lyman  and  Delano. 

The  daily  clinics  by  Drs.  Osgood,  Leonard,  Howard,  and  Sheldon 
w«re  given  at  ten  o'clock  throughout  the  term. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows,  in  its  usual  form,  the  number  and 
general  character  of  the  1,437  cases  which  have  been  treated  in  the 
Hospital  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumeration  of  cases,  694  animals 
received  the  necessary  attention  in  the  "Out  Clinic"  which  com- 
prises a  class  of  ailing  animals  that  although  not  well,  are  still  not 
ill  enough  to  require  hospital  residence  for  their  proper  treatment; 
they  are  brought  by  their  owners  from  time  to  time,  as  is  necessary, 
and  after  receiving  attention  are  immediately  returned  to  their  homes. 
Autopsies  were  held  on  all  animals  dying  in  the  hospital,  and  material 
was  again  furnished  to  a  special  class  in  comparative  pathology  as 
well  as  to  the  Medical  School. 

As  many  as  possible  of  the  423  surgical  operations  were  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  class,  the  students  assisting,  under  immediate 
supervision,  in  such  details  as  the  application  of  the  various  proper 
methods  of  restraint,  and  repair-hobbles,  the  administration  of  the 
anaesthetic,  bandages,  splints,  etc.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  these  matters  reached  by  many  of 
the  young  men  was  of  a  high  grade  and  worthy  of  a  special  com- 
mendation. 

The  study  of  much  of  the  material  coming  from  the  surgical 
cases,  including  all  of  the  tumors,  has  been  systematically  pursued ; 
their  macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearances  considered  and  all 
carefully  and  fully  described. 

The  material  coming  to  the  school,  from  this  source,  is  fairly  wide 
in  its  range  and  should  be  not  only  of  importance  to  Veterinary 
students  but  exceedingly  useful  as  offering  a  valuable  basis  for 
further  important  observations  in  comparative  pathology. 

FREDERICK  H.  OSGOOD, 

Surgeon-\n-  Charge. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1899-1900. 

Twenty-nine  students  attended  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  the  teachers  con- 
nected therewith  were  sustained  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
constancy  and  proficiency  exhibited,  by  most  of  these  pupils. 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  were  given  by  Messrs.  Hersey, 
Watson,  Morse  and  Storer  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Agricultural 
Natural  History,  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis ;  and  additional  courses  in  advanced  Natural  History,  in 
Animal  Industry,  Cattle  Feeding,  the  Rudiments  of  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  were  given  to  students 
of  the  second  year  by  Messrs.  Morse,  Watson,  and  Storer. 

One  part  or  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution  (No. 
IX  of  Volume  II)  was  printed.  It  completed  the  second  volume 
of  this  publication  and  contained  the  Index  and  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  volume. 

Beside  the  need  of  elbow-room  in  the  Stone  Building,  the  want 
of  a  separate  library  building  on  the  Plain  Field  is  much  felt.  Such 
a  building  should  of  course  be  fire  proof  and  be  made  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  enormous  weight  which  shelves  full  of  books  bring  to 
bear  upon  floors.  No  part  of  the  present  School  Building  fulfils 
either  of  these  conditions. 

Another  point  in  need  of  attention  is  the  question  of  police 
protection  for  some  parts  of  the  farm-land.  What  with  the  giving 
up  in  recent  years  of  much  of  the  estate  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  the  taking  of  other  parts  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  a  playground, 
the  cutting  up  of  still  other  parts  by  the  great  metropolitan  sewer, 
and  the  removal  from  some  parts  of  the  farm,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  of  fertile  soil  which  formerly  covered  them, 
there  is  not  land  enough  left  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  farm 
house  to  supply  the  hay  and  straw  needed  for  the  farm  purposes. 
There  are,  however,  some  parcels  of  land,  now  used  for  pasturage, 
which  might  be  made  to  bear  crops  if  the  land  could  but  be  protected 
from  being  overrun  occasionally  by  thoughtless  boys  and  loafers. 
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I  believe  that  arrangements  might  be  made,  at  no  unreasonable  cost, 
which  should  enable  us  to  put  this  land  to  full  use  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  improve  its  appearance. 

I  make  no  explanatory  reference  to  the  condition  and  requirements 
of  the  greenhouses  because  this  matter  has  been  reported  on  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  without  consultation  with  me. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  of  questionable  propriety  if  I  were  now  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  has  already  been  passed 
upon  officially  by  that  honorable  board. 

F.  H.  STOKER,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1899-1900. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  brings  home  even  more  forcibly 
than  ever  before  the  pressing  need  of  a  larger  and  better  building 
for  the  Library.  In  the  divisions  recently  classified,  it  is  true,  there 
are  still  empty  shelves  and  parts  of  shelves  to  receive  new  acces- 
sions; the  older  portions  are,  however,  in  many  cases  seriously 
crowded,  but  there  remains  so  little  free  space  that  expansion  of 
these  portions  must  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  The  lack  of 
free  space  also  made  difficult  the  handling  of  the  large  gifts  received 
during  the  year,  for  these  gifts  have  to  be  provided  with  temporary 
shelf -room  while  they  are  being  prepared  for  their  permanent  places. 
For  the  same  reason  the  reclassification  of  the  still  unclassified 
portions  of  the  Library  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Reclassification 
necessarily  means  expansion,  because,  with  new  books  constantly 
coming  in  to  be  intercalated  at  every  point,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
empty  space  must  be  left  all  along  the  line  so  as  to  avoid  constant 
shifting,  or  at  least  so  as  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  such  shifting 
as  is  required. 

The  present  cataloguing  staff  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  current 
receipt  of  books  and  do  careful  and  scholarly  work,  but  the  staff 
cannot  be  enlarged  because  there  is  no  room  where  more  workers 
can  be  seated,  and  many  of  those  now  working  for  us  have  to  submit 
to  unsuitable  conditions  of  light,  heat,  and  air.  An  enlargement  of 
the  staff  being  impossible,  we  have  to  resort  to  temporary  expedients 
and  short  cuts  in  our  work  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  books  we 
receive.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  last  report  and  in  an 
article  in  the  Graduates'  Magazine  for  December,  1899,  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present  building  in  other  respects,  —  the  absence 
of  convenient  places  for  the  use  of  professors  or  advanced  students, 
of  rooms  to  which  small  classes  might  be  brought  which  need  to 
handle  library  material,  a  room  for  the  study  of  maps,  a  room  for 
the  archives  of  the  University  and  for  the  collections  illustrating  its 
history,  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of  interesting  books  and  manu- 
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scripts,  and  supplementary  reading  and  seminary  rooms  for  the 
class-room  collections  now  scattered  in  different  buildings,  though 
administered  by  the  College  Library. 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  necessity,  I  do  not  and  have  not  urged  upon 
the  Corporation  that  it  should  erect  a  new  library  building  or  enlarge 
the  present  one  out  of  unrestricted  funds  now  in  its  hands.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that,  if  such  funds  exist,  their  income  is  doubtless 
needed  for  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  Corporation  compelled  to  depend  on  these  resources  in  taking 
the  next  great  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the  Library.  The 
cost  of  construction  of  the  present  building  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  met  almost  entirely  from  such  unrestricted  lands.  Built  in 
1838  from  the  Christopher  Gore  bequest,  which  had  been  received 
in  1829  and  which  the  Corporation  had  hoped  to  keep  as  an  income- 
yielding  fund,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  eastern  wing  in 
1877  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  a  sum  likewise  withdrawn  from  income- 
bearing  sources,  while  in  1896  the  expense  of  remodelling  the  old 
building  ($52,000)  was,  with  the  exception  of  about  $16,000  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  a  new  reading-room,  and  of  $7,500  drawn 
from  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund,  again  defrayed  by  the  Corporation. 
In  each  case  the  Corporation  limited  its  expenditure  to  the  lowest 
possible  sum  that  would  secure  in  a  fair  degree  the  improvements 
needed,  and,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  funds  committed  to  it, 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Such  conditions  require  that  a  fairly  adequate 
result  shall  be  reached  at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  and  forbid 
the  attempt  to  secure  the  best  possible  result  by  the  Judicious  use  of 
ample  means.  The  next  great  improvements  in  our  Library  should 
be  carried  out  under  conditions  that  allow  the  latter  object  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  this  can  only  come  to  pass  through  private  generosity. 

I  should  regret  to  see  any  wasteful  expenditure  on  a  building  for 
the  Harvard  Library,  but  when  enlargement  comes,  I  want  to  see  a 
building  as  perfectly  equipped  as  possible  for  convenient  use  and 
efficient  administration,  and  also  of  such  architectural  dignity  as  will 
make  it  an  inspiration  and  delight  to  all  who  use  it.  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Dartmouth,  and  Bowdoin  have  all 
erected  within  recent  years  commodious  and  well  planned  library 
buildings,  and  in  every  case  the  building  has  been  the  gift  of  a 
private  person.  The  opportunity  is  still  open  for  some  one  to  do 
the  same  great  service  for  Harvard. 

In  the  mean  time  we  ought  to  consider  what  expedients  can  be 
devised  to  meet  our  immediate  necessities,  for  they  are  likely  to 
require  relief  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.     I  pointed  out  in  my 
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last  report  that  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  sixth  floor  of  the  East 
stack  was  possible,  giving  shelf-room  for  3,800  volumes,  and  that  a 
seventh  floor  could  be  constructed  over  a  part  of  the  sixth  floor  and 
immediately  under  the  roof.  The  former  plan  gives  so  little  relief 
and  gives  it  in  such  a  form  (separated  blocks  of  shelves  in  the  midst 
of  other  shelving  not  yet  itself  seriously  crowded)  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  the  expense  at  present ;  the  latter  would  give  new  space  for 
about  15,000  volumes,  and  that  number  of  less  used  books  could  be 
transferred  from  other  parts  of  the  library  and  thus  make  room  for 
reclassification,  but  the  new  shelves  being  under  the  roof  and  directly 
below  a  glass  skylight  would  be  extremely  hot  and  really  unfit  places 
for  either  books  or  men. 

Three  other  general  methods  of  relief  suggest  themselves.  The 
most  obvious  is  to  transfer  to  the  several  department  libraries  ail 
books  relating  to  the  specialties  of  those  departments,  to  send  what 
law  we  have  to  the  Law  School,  theology  to  the  Divinity  School, 
medicine  to  the  Medical  School  or  the  Boston  Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation, geology  and  zoology  to  the  University  Museum,  anthropology 
and  ethnology  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  botany  to  the  Herbarium, 
astronomy  to  the  Observatory,  engineering  to  the  Scientific  School, 
architecture  and  landscape  design  to  the  new  architectural  building ; 
and  claimants  for  other  sections  would  doubtless  spring  up  if  the 
process  were  once  begun.  This  would  place  us  immediately  on  the 
basis  of  a  well  developed  departmental  library  system  and  would 
commit  the  Library  to  an  entirely  different  policy  from  what  it  has 
pursued  hitherto.  It  would  leave  in  the  central  library  a  fragmentary 
and  one-sided  collection  of  books,  fairly  rounded  out  probably  in  the 
fields  of  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  economics,  but  confined 
on  the  scientific  side  to  a  few  books  of  reference,  popular  treatises 
and  old  text- books,  and  perhaps  other  works  having  little  present 
interest.  In  the  opinion  of  some  this  is  the  ideal  condition  for  a 
University  Library,  but  such  a  change  would  be  little  short  of  a 
revolution  for  this  Library.  As  the  subject  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  my  first  report,  I  will  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to  point 
out  that  the  transfer  of  books  to  the  departments,  adopted  now 
as  a  measure  of  relief  on  account  of  our  crowded  condition,  would 
be  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  character  of  which  should  not  pass 
unobserved. 

Another  method  of  securing  shelf -room  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  every  large  library  contains  many  useless  books  and  many  books 
having  only  a  very  slight  or  a  very  remote  use.  It  is  accordingly 
sometimes  proposed  that  the  useless  books,  and  even  those  of  doubt- 
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fal  utility,  should  be  resolutely  weeded  out  from  time  to  time,  leaving 
those  which  may  be  thought  to  possess  some  real  current  or  future 
value.  Suitable  as  it  might  be  for  a  small  library,  situated  within 
easy  distance  of  larger  neighbors,  to  limit  its  collections  in  this  way 
and  even  to  confine  itself  to  books  of  strictly  current  interest,  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan  applied  to  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  greatest  depositories  of  the  country  are  evident.  The 
expense  of  the  process  of  withdrawal  would  itself  be  burdensome, 
while  the  labor  involved  on  the  part  of  those  whose  expert  advice 
would  have  to  be  sought  in  order  to  make  the  selection  a  reasonably 
wise  one  would  be  very  great.  And  after  all,  no  matter  how  great 
the  care  bestowed,  or  how  many  the  experts  consulted,  the  selection 
could  not  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Probably  we  cannot  choose  more 
wisely  for  our  successors  of  another  century  than  would  our  predeces- 
sors of  the  last  century  have  been  able  to  choose  for  us.  In  one 
respect,  it  is  true,  we  have  to  choose,  namely  in  deciding  beforehand 
what  to  buy  and  what  to  accept  as  gifts,  thus  determining  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  collections  may  most  profitably  increase.  But  what 
the  Library  once  receives  and  incorporates  in  its  collection,  that  it 
becomes  responsible  for,  and  should  preserve  for  future  reference, 
since  there  is  scarcely  a  book  or  a  printed  sheet  that  does  not  record 
some  fact  or  aspect  of  current  life,  and  hence  possesses  its  own 
special  interest  to  the  student  of  human  affairs. 

It  remains  true  nevertheless  that  every  old  library  contains  an 
increasing  amount  of  what  might  be  called  udead  wood,"  which 
impedes  the  progress  of  the  student  as  the  dead  branches  in  a  pine 
forest  block  the  way  of  the  walker,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  time 
such  dead  wood  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  and  stored  away  at  one 
side,  making  a  library  "wood  pile"  which  can  be  looked  over  and 
drawn  upon  when  necessary,  but  will  not  constantly  cumber  the 
ground. 

This  suggests  a  third  measure  of  present  relief,  namely  to  transfer 
temporarily  to  some  other  building  certain  classes  of  little  used  books 
and  the  dead  portions  of  such  other  classes  as  are  most  crowded. 
This  would  give  room  for  the  reclassification  of  those  branches  not 
already  classified  and  would  keep  for  the  time  within  their  present 
limits  the  classes  most  congested.  Such  a  course  is  not  free  from 
objection,  but  the  books  removed  would  still  be  accessible  if  needed, 
and  errors  of  judgment  in  the  separation  would  not  be  so  serious  as 
if  the  books  taken  out  were  permanently  alienated  from  the  Library. 
This  seems  to  me  the  most  practicable  relief  measure  for  us  to  adopt 
if  we  are  forced  by  lack  of  shelf -room  to  take  some  action.     The 
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most  desirable  location  for  such  a  deposit  would  probably  be  the 
basement  of  the  new  architectural  building,  if  any  space  could  be 
assigned  to  this  use ;  and  if  space  can  be  had  there  I  should  recom- 
mend the  removal  to  the  same  place  of  the  1 ,500  volumes  of  news- 
papers which  still  remain  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall. 

In  February  last,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  I 
sent  a  circular  to  all  officers  of  the  University  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  representative  undergraduates  asking  them  to  keep  during  the 
month  of  March  a  careful  detailed  record  of  their  daily  life,  the 
object  being  to  bring  together  the  materials  for  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  life  of  the  College  community  at  the  present  day  in 
all  its  various  aspects  and  relations.  The  proposition  was  cordially 
received  by  almost  all  the  persons  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent,  and 
the  task  (no  light  one  for  men  whose  days  are  so  full)  was  accom- 
plished by  some  in  very  generous  detail,  by  others  in  a  more  sum- 
mary fashion,  while  many  naturally  found  it  beyond  their  strength. 
I  have,  however,  received  about  seventy  Journals  for  the  month  and 
these  will  shortly  be  deposited  in  a  strong  chest  and  sealed;  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  opened  for  sixty  years,  but  indivi- 
dual records  may  be  examined  after  twenty-five  years,  if  the  writers 
have  died,  and  the  journals  are  desired  for  biographical  reference ._ 
The  English  instructors  whose  classes  write  daily  or  weekly  themes 
kindly  took  up  the  idea  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  month 
required  their  students  to  write  an  account  of  their  doings  during 
the  day  or  week  just  passed,  and  these  papers,  several  hundred  in 
number,  will  add  to  the  detail  of  the  picture.  I  also  asked  for 
contributions  of  photographs  to  be  put  away  with  the  journals,  and 
the  Camera  Club  cooperated  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  collections 
contributed.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Swift  of  the 
Class  of  1901,  President  of  the  Camera  Club,  who  sent  in  a  collection 
of  some  150  admirable  photographs  of  his  own  taking,  illustrating 
many  aspects  of  college  life  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  College  buildings, 
and  to  Mr.  Julian  Burroughs  of  the  Class  of  1903,  who  contributed 
many  others,  especially  interiors  of  students'  rooms. 

A  good  number  of  these  will  be  deposited  with  the  journals ;  the 
rest  1  propose  to  make  the  nucleus  of  a  pictorial  collection  illustrating 
the  topography  of  the  College  and  its  manners  and  customs  at  all 
times.  To  this  end  I  have  asked  the  cooperation  of  all  officers  and 
students  who  use  a  camera,  and  shall  try  to  obtain  also  the  help  of 
graduates.  I  also  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Camera  Club  in 
keeping  the  collection  complete  and  making  it  reflect  every  change 
in  the  conditions  of  the  College  Yard  and  its  surroundings. 
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No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been 
issued  during  the  year,  but  two  are  in  preparation.  We  did,  however, 
print,  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution,  a  few  copies  of  a  list  of  the 
Newdigate  Prize  poems  given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Lothrop. 
We  have  also  printed  a  supplement  to  the  Index  to  the  Subject 
Catalogue  which  was  completed  in  1891.  This  Supplement  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty-nine  pages  and  contains  about  2,500  headings, 
representing  perhaps  2,000  new  subdivisions  introduced  into  the 
subject  catalogue  in  the  last  nine  years,  as  required  by  the  current 
work  of  the  cataloguing  staff. 

In  February  the  discovery  was  made  that  many  old  books  had 
been  mutilated  by  having  the  front  cover  cut  off,  the  object  being  to 
secure  the  book-plate  pasted  on  its  inner  surface.  These  book-plates, 
having  been  engraved  as  early  as  1765  and  not  being  now  in  use, 
have  unfortunately  become  precious  in  the  eyes  of  book-plate  collec- 
tors, so  that  the  books  which  bear  them  are  tempting  morsels  to  an 
unscrupulous  person  who  knows  their  value.  Inquiry  among  collec- 
tors of  book-plates  soon  directed  suspicion  toward  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Cameron,  of  Boston,  a  Canadian  physician,  through  whose  hands,  it 
was  afterwards  learned,  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  plates  had  lately 
passed.  Evidence  sufficient  to  justify  Dr.  Cameron's  arrest  was 
procured,  and  he  was  arrested  on  March  15,  and  was  held  for  the 
Grand  Jury.  When  his  case  came  before  the  Court,  Dr.  Cameron 
pleaded  guilty,  but  his  sentence  was  postponed  until  autumn  in  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  what  restitution  he  can  to  the 
Library  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  plates.  About 
220  plates  were  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Library,  and  of 
these  84  have  been  returned  by  the  persons  who  bought  them  of  Dr. 
Cameron,  all  but  one  or  two  of  whom  have  responded  to  my  inquiries 
with  the  utmost  readiness  and  of  their  own  accord  have  restored  what 
plates  they  had  without  asking  for  compensation.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  Dr.  Cameron  will  make  good  their  loss  by  repaying  to 
these  gentlemen  the  sums  he  had  received  from  them.  Twenty-two 
other  plates  have  been  returned  by  Dr.  Cameron  and  ten  more  are 
expected  from  another  purchaser.* 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  both  of  the  Gore  Hall  collection  and  of  the  several 
department  libraries  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures 
given  for  the  total  in  Gore  Hall  are  probably  in  excess  of  the  fact  as 
has  been  pointed  out  before,  but  the  extent  of  the  inaccuracy  cannot 

*  Since  writing  the  above  seventy  additional  plates  have  been  returned  by 
Dr.  Cameron. 
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be  readily  determined  until  the  unclassified  portions  of  the  Library 
have  been  rearranged. 


AOOMUOM. 


Volumes 
added. 


Pretest  extent  in 


Volumes.    Pamphlets. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Dirinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Dental  School 

Laboratory  and  Class-room  Libraries    .   .   . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and 
Department  Libraries 

Total 


19,721 

6,209 

202 

579 

39 

252 

281 

90 

70 

84 

685 

206 

1,370 


398,000 

56,621 
4,746 

80,028 
2,279 

32,467 
9,716 
7,655 
4,100 
2,210 
7,408 
493 

21,232 


386,000 

6,606 

859 

6,832 

24,346 
14,949 

6,547 
10,650 

2,572 


29,788 


162 


29,626 


576,950 


458,861 


J 


Of  the  19,721  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  6,774 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,078  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  509  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  11,360  volumes,  were  received  by  gift.  The  last  number 
exceeds  the  highest  previous  record  by  nearly  4,000.  The  total  acces- 
sions to  Gore  Hall  exceed  last  year's  accessions  by  over  4,500 ;  and  are 
almost  double  the  average  increase  (10,731)  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

By  far  the  most  important  addition  of  the  year  has  been  the  Riant 
library,  which  we  owe  to  Professor  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge's  interest 
in  the  history  of  Turkey  and  the  Latin  East,  and  to  his  own  gener- 
osity and  that  of  his  father,  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Boston, 
in  giving  the  larger  part  of  the  money  needed  to  make  the  purchase. 

Count  Paul  Riant,  who  died  in  December,  1888,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  East,  the 
Crusades,  and  the  traces  left  by  the  Crusaders  in  Constantinople  and 
Palestine.  The  foremost  European  scholar  in  this  field,  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acade'mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres 
in  1880  on  account  of  his  services  to  historical  study  as  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  "  Soctete"  de  l'Orient  Latin,"  and  because  of  the 
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value  and  originality  of  his  published  investigations,  especially  his 
"  Exuviae  sacrae  constantinopolitanae  "  which  traces  the  fate  of  the 
treasures  brought  away  from  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders. 

"  Equipped  with  a  thorough  classical  education  and  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  printed  sources,  he  possessed  also  a  fine 
critical  sense,  a  rare  sagacity,  and  an  indefatigable  perseverance." 
Ill  health  prevented  his  working  in  Paris,  but  at  his  country  place  in 
Vorpilli&re,  Valais,  by  means  of  ample  resources  and  unflagging  zeal, 
he  brought  together  the  great  library  which  is  no  doubt  the  richest 
special  collection  in  existence  devoted  to  this  subject.  One  section 
of  the  library  related  to  Scandinavian  subjects  and  this  was  acquired 
some  years  ago  by  Yale  University.  The  other  and  larger  portion  is 
that  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  this  Library.  No  detailed 
description  can  be  given  here,  but  the  wealth  of  its  material  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  following  sections :  Crusades,  476 
numbers ;  Wars  against  Turkey ,  319  numbers ;  Military  and  Religious 
Orders,  224  numbers ;  History  (largely  chronicles,  sources,  etc.), 
1003  numbers;  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  503  numbers;  Theol- 
ogy (including  relics  of  Christ,  worship  of  the  Virgin,  pilgrimages, 
relics  of  the  Saints,  etc.),  526  numbers;  Ecclesiastical  history,  391 
numbers;  Literary  history  and  bibliography,  1016  numbers.  Under 
many  numbers  from  three  to  fifteen  different  works  are  included, 
which  raises  the  number  of  volumes  relating  to  the  different  subjects 
much  above  the  figures  given.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  books  that  the  Library  has  ever  received, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ebeling  library  of  American  history 
received  in  1818  from  Israel  Thorndike. 

The  price  asked  for  the  collection  was  70,000  francs,  but  after 
deducting  the  value  of  the  duplicates  already  owned  by  the  Library, 
most  of  which  were  left  in  Paris  to  be  sold,  among  them  being  a 
number  of  valuable  sets,  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  freight  from 
Paris  to  Boston  ($335)  proved  to  be  $10,735.  Of  this  sum  the 
Library  contributed  $2,010  from  its  book  funds,  Mr.  J.  Harvey 
Treat,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  whom  the  Library  lias  already  been, 
indebted  in  other  years  for  generous  gifts,  gave  $800  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  theological  section  of  the  library,  and  the  Divinity  School 
Library  added  $600  to  provide  for  the  section  devoted  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  subjects  of  secondary  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  historian  of  the  Latin  East,  while  $75  paid  for  certain  books 
desired  for  some  of  the  class-room  libraries.  The  balance,  $7,250, 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Coolidge  and  Professor  Coolidge,  includ- 
ing in  this  sum  the  unexpended  portion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Coolidge* s  gift  of 
the  previous  year,  which  had  been  intended  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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The  library  as  it  reaches  us  numbers  7,649  volumes  and  1,162 
pamphlets,  of  which  603  volumes  and  45  pamphlets  are  the  property 
of  the  Divinity  School.  These  latter,  not  having  been  yet  sent  over 
to  the  Divinity  School  and  addedtto  its  library,  are  not  included  in 
the  accessions  of  the  year. 

Fortunately  the  collection  is  provided  with  an  excellent  printed 
catalogue,  which  makes  the  incorporation  of  the  titles  in  the  regular 
library  catalogues  a  matter  of  less  pressing  importance.  As  a 
preliminary  catalogue  record,  the  printed  titles  have  already  been 
mounted  on  cards  which  can  be  immediately  inserted  in  the  official 
catalogue  with  little  trouble.  The  books  themselves  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  their  appropriate  places  as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
waiting  for  further  cataloguing.  About  870  volumes  have  already 
found  a  home  in  the  "Ottoman"  and  " Modern  Greek"  sections; 
some  600  more  are  being  combined  with  other  books  already  owned 
by  the  Library,  and  will  form  a  new  group  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  the  Crusading  Knights,  and  the  Latin  Kingdoms  of 
Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Greece.  The  hundred  manuscripts 
will  remain  permanently  together  as  the  Riant  MSS.  and  the  incuna- 
bula, 99  in  number,  likewise  remain  for  the  present  undistributed, 
and  in  the  same  locked  cases  that  contain  the  rarer  books  from  the 
Schefer  and  Riant  libraries. 

In  order  to  give  a  special  distinction  to  these  books  and  to  honor 
the  name  of  the  scholar  who  collected  them,  a  special  book-plate  of 
appropriate  character  has  been  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Garrett,  of  Boston. 

An  ample  supply  of  copies  of  the  printed  catalogue  has  been 
received  from  A.  Picard  et  Fils,  who  negotiated  the  sale,  and  copies 
will  be  sent  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United  States  in  order 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  accessible  here  may  be  spread  as  widely 
as  possible.* 

From  the  executors  of  Edward  Ray  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  the  Library  received  1928  volumes  and  30  pamphlets,  Mr. 
Thompson  having  provided  in  his  will  that  his  library  should  either 
be  given  to  some  institution  of  learning  or  be  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York.  The  books  are  mainly  the  works  of  standard  English  and 
French  authors  in  the  best  editions,  and  in  many  cases,  exquisitely 
bound.  A  considerable  number  have  accordingly  been  withdrawn 
from  general  circulation  and  are  kept  in  locked  cases  for  special  use. 

*  Already  a  request  has  been  received  from  a  French  savant  for  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  title-pages  of  two  books  in  the  Riant  collection,  which  had 
been  sought  for  in  vain  in  European  libraries. 
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The  others  supplemented  very  acceptably  what  we  already  had  and 
also  provided  a  desirable  number  of  duplicates.  Of  the  latter  some 
have  been  placed  in  the  Child  Memorial  Library  and  other  class-room 
libraries.  The  executors  wisely  re/rained  from  asking  that  the  col- 
lection be  kept  together,  a  request  that  is  frequently  made  in  such 
cases  and  naturally  seems  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  or  his 
friends.  The  acceptance  of  a  gift  on  this  condition  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  a  wise  policy,  unless  the  books  are  individually  so  rare  and 
valuable  that  they  must  in  any  case  be  kept  apart  under  lock  and  key, 
or  unless  they  relate  to  so  limited  a  field  that  they  naturally  belong  in 
a  compact  group,  with  which  the  material  on  the  same  subject  already 
in  the  Library  may  be  incorporated,  the  whole  receiving  and  perpetu- 
ating the  name  of  the  original  collector  and  donor.  Even  then  a 
special  fund  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  collection 
at  such  a  point  of  completeness  as  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  its 
originator.  A  general  collection,  however  admirable  at  the  time, 
loses  its  distinction  after  a  few  years  if  not  added  to  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  soon  ceases  to  be  a  worthy 
memorial.  Nevertheless  I  would  gladly  allow  such  a  gift  as  the 
Thompson  bequest  to  be  kept  together  for  some  years  if  we  had  a 
suitable  place  to  shelve  it,  where  it  could  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  At 
present  not  only  have  we  no  such  place,  but  the  scattering  and 
cataloguing  of  these  books  had  to  be  hastened  as  much  as  possible, 
the  shelf  room  in  the  stack  temporarily  assigned  to  them  being 
imperatively  needed  for  other  purposes. 

A  special  book-plate  of  charming  design  was  engraved  for  these 
books  also  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Garrett,  of  Boston,  at  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomp- 
son's expense. 

From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  whose  husband  was  Danish  Consul 
in  Boston  from  1859  to  1894,  the  University  received  the  sum  of 
$500  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  Scandinavian  studies.  At 
Mrs.  Hammer's  request  about  $200  of  the  sum  was  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  a  concert  of  Scandinavian  music,  and  the  remainder  was 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  "  Scandinavian  books  and  books  relating 
to  Scandinavia."  These  purchases  are  made  under  Dr.  Schofield's 
advice  and  direction  and  have  been  confined  so  far  almost  exclusively 
to  Norwegian  literature.* 

From  the  J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  of  Lowell,  we  have  received  the 
library  of  Alphonse  Marsigny,  a  Belgian  and  for  many  years  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  had  long  been  in  the  employ  of 

*  Mrs.  Hammer  has  generously  repeated  her  gift  of  last  year,  giving  another 
$500  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  same  field  during  the  year 
1900-O1. 
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the  Ayer  Company  and  being  versed  in  many  tongues  had  translated 
their  almanacs  and  advertisements  into  a  great  variety  of  languages. 
His  library  contains  little  that  is  notable,  but  includes  many  out  of 
the  way  publications  in  foreign,  and  especially  Oriental,  languages, 
such  as  naturally  drift  into  the  possession  of  a  rambling  scholar,  and 
finally  find  a  suitable  resting-place  in  a  great  university  library.  The 
collection  numbers  549  volumes  and  48  pamphlets. 

Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  generously  provided  the 
means  of  securing  for  the  Library  an  extraordinary  collection  of  the 
Oxford  Newdigate  prize  poems  offered  for  sale  by  a  gentleman  in 
New  York.  The  series  of  these  poems  is  complete  from  1822  to 
1890  with  one  exception,  R.  C.  Sewell's  poem  in  1825,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  never  printed  in  separate  form ;  all 
but  two  are  the  contemporary  pamphlet  first  editions.  A  collected 
reprint  issued  in  1828  made  the  series  absolutely  complete  from 
1806,  the  date  of  the  earliest  award.  The  few  poems  of  more  recent 
date,  1891  to  1900,  were  afterwards  obtained  from  England  at 
Mr.  Lothrop's  expense.  Most  of  the  writers  have  not  won  further 
distinction  as  poets,  but  the  list  includes  a  number  of  well-known 
names:  H.  H.  Milman  (1812),  Roundell  Palmer  (1882),  Faber 
(1886),  Stanley  (1887),  Ruskin  (1889),  J.  C.  .Shairp  (1842), 
Matthew  Arnold  (1843),  Edwin  Arnold  (1852),  Symonds  (I860), 
Mallock  (1871),  Oscar  Wilde  (1878). 

Madame  Edgar  Quinet  has  continued  to  send  us  from  time  to  time 
the  works  of  her  husband  as  published  in  a  new  complete  edition. 

Mrs.  Justin  Winsor  has  added  to  Mr.  Winsor's  Garrick  MS.  and 
Garrick  memoranda  a  volume  of  portraits  of  Garrick  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  May,  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of 
1829,  which  occurred  on  November  24,  1899,  his  class  record  book 
and  other  papers  were  deposited  in  the  Library  with  the  consent  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  class,  Mr.  Charles  Storrow,  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  E.  L.  Cunningham,  of  Newport.  The  record  book  contains 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  meetings  of  this  famous  class  held 
with  unexampled  regularity  from  1838  to  1893,  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years,  and  it  also  brings  together  an  abundant  series  of  references, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  relating  to  the  careers  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  class.  The  mass  of  loose  papers  of  a  similar 
character  have  been  arranged  and  mounted  by  Mrs.  El»en  Dale, 
Mr.  Storrow's  daughter,  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  Mr.  Storrow  has 
provided  for  their  preservation  three  stout  leather  boxes,  and  a 
leather  case  for  the  record  book. 
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Capt.  John  Bordman  (Class  of  1894)  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
stationed  in  the  Philippines,  has  sent  us  a  file  of  the  "  Revolution" 
from  December  18, 1898,  to  February  10, 1899.  This  was  the  official 
organ  of  the  native  government  of  the  state  of  Visayas,  established 
at  Jaro,  and  contains  much  material  of  the  highest  interest,  illus- 
trating the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  natives  previous  to  the 
American  occupation.  A  few  other  papers,  broadside  proclamations 
and  documents,  have  also  been  received  from  Capt.  Bordman,  and 
occasional  issues  of  Manila  newspapers  have  been  sent  as  from 
another  source. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  has  continued  to  send  many 
of  its  review  copies  of  current  books  and  some  of  its  exchanges,  and 
Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  Rev. 
Edward  Abbott,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  World,  still  send  frequent 
bundles  of  pamphlets,  in  which  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  is 
found  that  might  not  otherwise  be  preserved. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  McMillan  for  many 
United  States  documents  as  issued,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  of  the  Class  of  1878,  now  clerk  of  one  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees, for  current  documents  which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
for  us  to  obtain. 

Many  other  donors  I  would  gladly  name  did  space  permit ;  to  each 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  gifts  has  been  promptly  made  at  the  time 
of  their  receipt. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  year  1899-1900 
and  five  previous  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Gnrra  to  tot  College  i  1894^5. 
Library.              i 

1805-96. 

1806-97. 

1897-08. 

1808-09. 

1899-00. 

Volumes 

Pamphlets 

4,351 
7,522 

3,903 
8,908 

5,048 

8,427 

2,646 
11,365 

7,096 

12,448 

11,360 
11,072 

Totals  .... 

11,873 

12,811 

13,475 

14,011 

19,544 

22,432 

The  accessions  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Library  as 
a  whole  (excluding  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have 
been  as  follows  during  the  last  twenty-one  years :  — 


Volume*. 

Volume*. 

Volumes. 

1879-80  . 

.    .     7,247 

1886-87  . 

.  11,924 

1893-94  . 

.    .  15,788 

1880-81  . 

.    9,804 

1887-88  . 

.  16,468 

1894-95  . 

.  15,325 

1881-82  . 

.    9,129 

1888-89  . 

.  12,253 

1895-96  . 

.  17,317 

1882-83  . 

.    9,818 

1889-90  . 

.  16,051 

1896-97  . 

.  15,474 

1883-84  . 

.  12,360 

1890-91  . 

.  13,276 

1897-98  . 

.  16,706 

1884-85  . 

.  14,558 

1891-92  . 

.  13,785 

1898-99  . 

.  23,745 

1885-86  . 

.    9,191 

1892-93  . 

.  22,370 

1899-00  . 

.28,256 
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Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports 
that  156  coins  have  been  received  from  various  donors,  126  being 
from  Mr.  C.  G.  Rothschild,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  and  that  12  medals 
have  been  bought. 

The  Curator  has  given  special  attention  to  securing  medals  struck 
in  honor  of  Harvard  graduates  and  would  be  glad  to  have  help  in 
completing  the  collection.  During  the  past  year  he  has  added  medals 
commemorating  the  names  of  Louis  Agassiz,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  John  Trumbull. 

LABORATORY    AND    CLASS-ROOM    LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is  as 
follows :  — 


Laboratory  and  Class-Room  Libraries. 

Perma- 
nent. 

On 
Deposit. 

Totals. 

1.  Chemical  Lab.    Boylsion  Hall 

537 

1,035 

1,572 

2.  Physical  Lab.    Jefferson  Phys.  Lab 

30 

367 

397 

3.  Botanical  Lab.     University  Museum 

582 

124 

706 

4.  Geological  Lab.                  Do.              

118 

.    . 

118 

5.  Mineralogical  Lab.             Do.              

458 

227 

685 

6.  Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.               

343 

174 

517 

7.  Zoological  Lab.                   Do.               

266 

.    . 

266 

8.  Classics.     Harvard  Hail  3 

3,342 

143 

3,485 

9.  History.     Harvard  Halt  R.  R.     . 

1,937 

17 

1,954 

10.  United  States  History.    Harvard  Hall  R.R.  .    . 

883 

8 

891 

11.  Political  Economy.                        Do. 

1,148 

1 

1,149 

12.  Social  Questions.                            Do. 

840 

6 

846 

13.  Child  Memorial  (English).     Warren  House  .    . 

3,472 

80 

3,552 

14.  Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.           .   . 

535 

2 

537 

15.  German.                                              Do,           .   . 

478 

.    . 

478 

16.  French.                                               Do.           .    . 

2,361 

•   . 

2,361 

17.  Sanskrit.                                             Do. 

668 

12 

680 

18.  Semitic.     Sever  7 

984 

984 

19.  Mathematics.     Sever  22 

350 
162 

80 

430 
162 

20.  Music.     Holden  Chapel 

21.  Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hall  .    .    . 

535 

39 

574 

22.  Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.) .     Fogg 

Museum 

798 

798 

23.  Architecture.     Archil.  Department  Bldg.  .    .   . 

252 

.   , 

252 

24.  Preachers'  Library.      Wadsworih  House    ,   .   . 

94 

.   . 

94 

26.  The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

59 
21,232 

•   • 

59 

Totals 

2,315 

23,547 
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The  four  libraries  of  History,  United  States  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Social  Questions  (in  all  over  4,800  volumes)  remain 
as  heretofore  in  Harvard  Hall  in  charge  of  an  attendant.  The  room 
is  open  every  week-day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  books  may  be  taken  for  over-night  use.  The  reading-room 
is  of  essential  service  to  the  students  in  several  of  the  largest 
elementary  courses,  and,  though  it  contains  a  hundred  chairs,  it  is 
now  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  overcrowded,  readers  frequently 
being  unable  to  obtain  seats.  The  courses  mentioned  comprise 
altogether  over  2,000  members,  all  of  whom  are  required  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  reading,  and  for  so  large  a  number  a  room  of  100 
seats  is  manifestly  inadequate,  yet  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no 
space  available  for  expansion.  If  some  readers  are  induced  to  buy 
more  books  for  their  own  use,  the  effect  of  the  crowding  will  be 
so  far  a  benefit,  but  in  most  courses  the  required  reading,  if  the 
student  had  not  this  library  to  depend  upon,  would  represent  an 
expenditure  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Warren  House  on  Quincy  Street  in  which  the  libraries  of  the 
modern  languages  and  of  Sanskrit  were  installed  last  year  has  been 
moved  during  the  summer  back  from  Quincy  Street  to  Prescott  Street 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  new  Harvard  Union.  At  present  it  seems 
a  little  remote  in  its  situation,  but  when  the  new  club  building  is 
finished  and  occupied  its  proximity  to  what  is  expected  to  be  a  new 
centre  of  college  life  will  be  in  its  favor. 

The  collection  of  Romance  literature  in  this  building  will  be  known 
henceforth  as  the  u  Lowell  Memorial  Library,"  some  seven  hundred 
volumes  from  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell's  library  having  been 
purchased  with  money  subscribed  for  the  purpose  and  added  to  the 
small  collection  already  established.  These  books  are  mainly  Old 
French  and  Spanish  texts,  and  many  contain  annotations  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  hand.  These  books  have  been  received,  but  have  not  yet 
been  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  Warren  House,  and  hence  are  not 
included  in  the  figures  given  above. 
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USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at   Gore  Hall  in 
1899-1900  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


Um  of  Books. 

1898-04. j 1894-06. 

1896-06. 

1806-4T. 

1897-08. 

1808-00. 

1800-00. 

1.  Books  lent  (exclud- 

ing overnight  use.) 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

3.  Overnight  use  of  re- 

served books  .   .   . 

57,241 
22,442 

25,377 

60,346 
23,500 

20,985 

59,781 
22,230 

8,594 

59,611 
22,965 

61,272 
27,017 

63,005 
25,595 

63,712 
28,715 

Totals 

105,060 

104,831 

90,605 

82,576 

88,289 

88,600 

87,427 

4 .  Overnight  use  of  Har- 
vard Hall  Reading- 
room  

9,288 

11,938 

12,046 

13,460 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown  in 
the  following  table :  — 


Orax  Collvctiohs. 

1806-06. 

1806-07. 

1897-08. 

1808-99. 

1809-00. 

Bound  Periodicals 

Reference  Books 

Reserved  Books 

U.  S.  Documents 

3,525 
3,896 
7,677 
8,370 

8,619 
3,822 
8,090 
3,465 

3,818 
8,853 
8,117 
3,592 

8,275 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 

3,275 
4,224 

10,134 
3,887 

Total 

18,468 

18,996 

19,375 

19,425 

21,520 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  reserved  books  indicates  a  more 
frequent  change  in  the  selection  of  books  exposed  to  use,  or  perhaps 
more  watchfulness  in  preserving  a  record  of  such  changes,  rather 
than  a  larger  number  reserved  at  the  same  time.  Complaints  are 
made  occasionally  that  too  many  books  are  withdrawn  from  general 
circulation  by  being  reserved  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading-room. 
This  indicates,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  that  we  have  carried  the 
system  too  far,  but  that  a  better  understanding  should  be  had  of 
the  relative  importance  attached  by  the  instructor  to  the  books  which 
he  asks  to  have  reserved,  and  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  room 
should  be  expected  to  allow  the  less  important  books  to  be  borrowed 
somewhat  more  freely  than  heretofore  .if  wanted  by  officers  of  the 
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University.  In  such  cases  of  course  it  would  be  expected  that 
borrowers  would  return  books  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  also  doubtless  true  that  books  occasionally  remain  on  the  reserved 
shelves  longer  than  is  really  necessary,  because  the  instructor  neglects 
to  give  directions  in  regard  to  them.  All  the  books  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  permanently  reserved  for  use  by  the  students  should  be 
duplicated  so  that  officers  and  others  should  not  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  them.  A  special  appropriation 
was  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Library  Council  last  year,  and  the 
appropriation  will  no  doubt  be  continued  until  this  difficulty  ceases 
to  cause  dissatisfaction. 

With  the  books  in  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  (4,840),  in  the 
Warren  House  (7,608),  and  in  the  other  laboratory  and  class-room 
libraries  (11,305),  we  have  over  45,000  volumes  which  are  directly 
accessible  in  au  informal  manner  to  the  members  of  the  University. 
Access  to  such  a  collection  of  carefully  selected  books,  comprising 
the  most  useful  works  that  can  be  found  in  all  branches  of  study 
pursued  at  the  University,  is  a  precious  privilege  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  in  any  way  abridged.  A  little  more  elastic  adjustment 
probably  can  prevent  the  reserved  book  system  favoring  the  students 
unduly  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  of  the  University.  A  more 
serious  difficulty  is  to  prevent  individual  students  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  and  appropriating  to  their  private 
use  books  which  it  is  intended  should  be  equally  open  to  the  use  of 
all.  Student  opinion,  when  it  finds  expression,  unhesitatingly  con- 
demns the  practice,  but  it  continues  to  exist,  the  result  of  thought- 
lessness in  some  cases,  of  meanness  in  others,  and  occasionally,  no 
doubt,  of  dishonesty. 

During  the  year  64  volumes  have  disappeared  from  the  reserved 
and  reference  shelves  in  or  adjacent  to  the  reading-room,  a  number 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  average  in  recent  years.  Cases  of  this 
kind,  when  detected,  are  dealt  with  severely,  the  student  being 
deprived  of  all  use  of  the  Library  for  a  month  or  more  and  until 
he  can  satisfy  the  Librarian  that  he  will  not  again  offend,  while  his 
name  is  posted  in  the  reading-room  as  having  abused  the  privileges 
of  the  room. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  con- 
tinue to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all 
advanced  students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students 
have  the  same  facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the 
resources  of   the   Library,  in   their   chosen  departments,  that  the 
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officers  of  instruction  enjoy.     The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission 
to  the  book-stack  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Admission  to  tub  Book-Stack. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political  Economy .   . 

Education 

Geography 


59 

28 

4 

62 
26 

5 
12 

9 


68 
27 

8 
68 
45 
17 

8 
15 

8 


68 

9 

5 

58 

44 

12 

8 

15 


66 
4 

11 

68 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 


54 

11 

18 

64 

41 

4 

1 

4 

5 

8 


< 


51 

83 

84 

90 

52 

11 

8 

9 

2 

14 


78 

43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 


112 

30 

83 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


Total     .   .   . 
Times  of  use 


205 
4,560 


249 
5,974 


209 
4,352 


205 
4,601 


210 
4,381 


299 
6,750 


355 
5,826 


370 
6,898 


The  number  of  individuals  admitted  was  320,  not  370,  because 
the  same  person  sometimes  received  permission  to  use  different  parts 
of  the  book-stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten  year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


Otudbxts  of 


Divinity  .  .  . 
Law  .... 
Scientific  . 
Resident  Grad. 
Senior  Class  . 
Junior  Class  . 
Sophom.  Class 
Freshm.  Class 
Sp.  Students  . 


Total. 


1874-76. 


20 
189 
29 
55 
152 
159 
208 
197 


959 


16 

63 

21 

18 

109 

96 

124 

108 


555 


1884-85. 


26 
158 
28 
70 
191 
234 
256 
255 


1213 


26 
122 
21 
52 
170 
216 
220 
205 


1032 


50 
404 
308 
242 
827 
348 
425 
899 
168 


2671 


40 
176 
144 
204 
318 
885 
828 
236 
127 


1903 


1897-98. 


40 
548 
410 
272 
342 
387 
450 
471 


3089 


86 
241 
186 
241 
822 
333 
305 
264 
127 


2055 


26 
551 
415 
308 
869 
335 
508 
471 
168 


3151 


26 
802 
273 
267 
841 
809 
446 
881 
143 


2488 


1899-00. 


27 
613 
495 
326 
310 
892 
508 
498 
194 


3363 


27 
241 
218 
289 
257 
811 
380 
308 
145 


2176 


These  figures  are  subject  to  rather  remarkable  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cause.    For  instance, 
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the  number  of  students  who  borrowed  books  was  312  less  than  the 
year  before,  yet  the  number  of  books  borrowed  increased.  The  per- 
centage of  borrowers  has  varied  within  four  years  from  82  to  94 
per  cent,  in  the  Senior  Class,  from  79  to  92  per  cent,  in  the  Junior,, 
from  56  to  87  per  cent,  in  the  Sophomore,  and  from  56  to  80  per 
cent,  in  the  Freshman  Classes.  Last  year  the  proportion  of  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen  reached  the  highest  point  on  record,  this  year 
the  proportion  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  falls  to  the  lowest  point  reached 
in  twenty  years,  but  I  cannot  suggest  a  special  reason  for  either  fact. 
These  figures  do  not  mean,  however,  that  so  large  a  number  of 
students  (501  out  of  1,902  undergraduates)  made  no  use  of  the 
Library.  Most  of  them,  probably  all,  used  the  reading-rooms  and 
class-room  libraries,  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  so  many  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  this,  and  not  have  been  tempted  to  borrow 
additional  books.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  social  clubs  now 
support  much  larger  and  better  selected  libraries  than  they  formerly 
did  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  many  students  do  not  find  occasion 
to  borrow  from  the  College  Library. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  College  is  shown 
in  the  following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  meagre 
opportunities  for  reading  can  be  offered  to  Radcliffe  students,  but  a 
messenger  comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College 
books  sent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  reserved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Radcliffe's  own  library,, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Books  Lent  to 
Ru>cum. 

1802-03. 

1803-04. 

1804-05. 

1806-08. 

1806-07. 

1807-08. 

1808-40. 

1800-00. 

Borrowers   .... 
Books  borrowed  .   . 

182 
1,057 

108 
1,162 

156 
1,672 

155 
1,502 

167 
1,820 

146 
1,191 

187 
1,278 

121 
1,125 

In  the  course  of  the  yeaf  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  112  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  The  usual  number 
of  applications  from  other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and 
from  scholars  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  have  been  received, 
and  the  Library  has  been  able  to  send  away  475  volumes  in  response 
to  these  requests.  This  number  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  but  no  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has  occurred,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers  and  of  other 
scholars  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 
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The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half -past  five  in  the  afternoon.  Books  may  be 
obtained  freely  from  the  book-stacks  on  request,  but  are  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  building. 


Sunday  Un. 

18W-W. 

1898-04. 

1894-06. 

1896-46. 

1896-97. 

1897-40. 

1896-09. 

1899-00. 

Sundays  open  .   .   . 

Users 

Average 

Highest  No 

87 

3,716 

100 

135 

37 

8,668 

99 

186 

36 

3,634 

100 

181 

24 

2,359 

98 

140 

85 

5,010 

148 

227 

85 

4,685 

132 

297 

85 

5,098 

145 

260 

85 

4,846 

188 

286 

SHELF  DXPABTMSNT. 

On  May  1,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  resigned  his  position  on  the 
Library  staff  to  become  librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Hodges  came  to  this  Library  in  March,  1897,  and  during  the 
three  years  of  his  service  had  been  in  charge  of  the  reclassification 
of  the  scientific  portion  of  the  Library.  He  had  established  the 
classification  of  this  whole  section  of  the  Library  on  excellent, 
practical  lines  and  on  what  I  believe  may  be  considered  a  permanent 
basis.  An  outline  of  the  scheme  was  presented  in  my  first  annual 
report.  The  groups  classified  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Hodges  are  the 
following :  Learned  Societies,  Scientific  Periodicals,  General  Science, 
Natural  History,  Anthropology,  Zotilogy,  Botany,  Geology,  Physical 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Engineering,  and  War,  including  in  all  about  31,000  volumes. 
It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Hodges  was  able  to  complete  the  work  on 
this  well  rounded  group  of  subjects  before  being  called  away  to 
another  library. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department  and  has  also  been  engaged  on  the  classification  of 
Political  Economy,  reports  13,616  volumes  permanently  located  in 
the  stack  during  the  year,  11,070  added  to  classes  previously 
arranged,  and  2,546  newly  classified,  making  257,485  volumes  so 
placed  of  the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Modern  Greek  History  and  Literature 306 

Chinese  History  and  Literature 375 

General  Science 234 

Anthropology 173 

Physical  Geography 473 

Art  of  War 985 

Total 2,546 
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This  small  number,  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
reported  in  recent  years,  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Ayer  and  Mr.  Hodges,  who  were  employed  without  interruption  on 
this  work,  to  the  increase  in  the  receipt  of  current  books  which  has 
been  specially  marked  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  some  4,000  current  pamphlets  into  boxes  on  the  shelves,  a  task 
which  has  lately  been  added  to  the  duties  of  this  department,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  extensive 
group,  Political  Economy,  is  still  in  progress  and,  therefore,  has  not 
been  included  in  the  count,  although  2,600  volumes  are  entirely 
finished  and  the  arrangement  of  the  remaining  4,000  is  well  advanced. 
Several  important  subjects  still  await  classification,  —  bibliography, 
ecclesiastical  history,  theology,  oriental  literatures  and  history,  — 
but  no  further  substantial  progress  can  be  made  until  more  space  is 
at  our  disposal. 

During  the  summer  the  books  on  China  were  brought  together  and 
classified,  the  current  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  prospective 
increase  of  publication  which  that  interest  brings  making  it  desirable 
to  collect  into  one  place  what  we  have.  Our  material  on  the  Crusades 
and  related  subjects,  which  has  been  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
riches  of  the  Riant  library,  is  also  in  progress  of  arrangement. 

A  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Library,  giving  the  number  of 
volumes  in  each  class,  was  given  in  last  year's  report. 

The  thorough  system  of  shelf  examination  in  operation  during  the 
preceding  year  was  interrupted  in  1899-1900,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  constant  misplacement  of  books  on  the  shelves,  unavoid- 
able where  so  many  persons  have  access  to  them,  was  less  promptly 
corrected,  but  I  expect  to  be  able  during  the  coming  year  to  revive 
the  methods  which  have  been  found  to  work  well  before. 

A  thorough  examination  and  checking  with  the  shelf -list  is  always 
made  in  the  summer,  covering  the  whole  of  the  classified  portion  of 
the  Library.  This  process  required  this  summer  the  whole  time 
of  two  men  and  two  boys  for  about  two  months  and  covered  about 
265,000  volumes.  It  resulted  in  restoring  to  their  shelves  226  books 
which  had  been  misplaced  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  showed  that 
135  books  were  missing  (about  twice  the  usual  number),  64  from  the 
reference  and  reserved  shelves  in  the  reading-room,  4  from  among 
the  new  books  displayed  in  the  delivery-room,  and  67  from  the  book- 
stack  to  which  only  officers  of  the  University  and  advanced  students 
are  supposed  to  have  access.  Of  these  latter  books  a  large  part  will 
probably  be  returned,  the  persons  taking  them  having  inadvertently 
neglected  to  charge  them.     Of  books  missing  in  previous  years  31 
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were  found  in  the  course  of  the  examination  this  year.  Of  the  1,403 
books  reported  missing  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  557  have  been 
recovered. 


CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 


The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Cataloous  Woax. 

1896-**. 

1896-97. 

1897-08. 

1898-99. 

1899-00. 

•  Titles  catalogued 

for  College  Library  .   .   . 
for  Departments,  etc.  .   . 

7,564 
2,668 

8,990 
2,820 

9,974 
3,026 

12,276 
2,087 

12,738 
2,378 

Total 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue    .   . 

10,232 
27,428 

11,810 
21,282 

13,000 
25,093 

14,363 
22,995 

15,116 
26,055 

The  serious  problem  before  the  Catalogue  Department  is  to  handle 
accessions  which  during  the  last  two  years  have  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years,  in  one  case  by  fifty  per  cent.,  in  the  other 
by  almost  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  staff  itself  on  the  other  hand 
has  not  been  increased,  and  has  unfortunately  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  dozen  years  several  experienced  and  valuable  members. 
No  present  increase  is  possible  for  two  reasons ;  lack  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation,  over  $20,000  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Library  administration  being  chargeable  to  the  general  College  income 
each  year,  and  lack  of  space  on  the  part  of  the  Library,  every  foot 
of  desk  room  being  already  occupied,  and  several  members  of  the 
staff  being  already  crowded  out  into  the  passageways  of  the  stack 
where  it  was  never  intended  that  clerical  work  should  be  done. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  is  to  devise  such  time- 
saving  methods  for  temporary  application  as  shall  give  us  the  best 
record  practicable  under  the  given  conditions,  and  to  apply  these 
methods  in  such  a  systematic  manner  that  whatever  work  is  slighted 
now,  as  being  of  secondary  importance,  can  be  taken  up  later  and 
completed  with  the  least  possible  duplication  of  labor.  With  this 
object  in  view  the  plan  proposed  in  my  last  report  has  been  put  into 
operation  and  is  found  to  work  well.  The  general  result  is  that  all 
books  bought,  except  a  few  of  very  limited  interest,  and  all  gifts  of 
new  and  interesting  books  are  catalogued  with  reasonable  promptness 
and  in  full ;  gifts  of  slight  value,  large  collections  (like  the  Riant 
library)  of  undoubted  value,  but  on  account  of  their  bulk  incapable 
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of  being  included  in  the  ordinary  current  of  work,  and  the  few  par* 
chases  referred  to  above  which  are  of  interest  to  a  very  small  number 
of  persons,  are  catalogued  with  the  least  possible  formality  on  simple 
author  cards  for  the  official  catalogue,  but  are  not  recorded  on  the 
public  card  catalogue  either  under  author  or  subject.  Some  of  these 
books  are  located  in  their  permanent  places  in  the  shelf  classification, 
others,  of  less  importance,  are  given  a  temporary  running  number; 
but  in  either  case  they  can  be  consulted  and  borrowed  as  freely 
(though  not  found  as  readily  without  assistance)  as  fully  catalogued 
books,  and  danger  of  duplication  is  avoided  by  the  record  in  the 
official  catalogue.  Pamphlets,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  are  either 
(1)  fully  and  separately  catalogued  like  bound  volumes,  or  (2)  cata- 
logued under  authors  on  the  official  catalogue  only  like  the  second 
class  of  books  above,  or  (3)  if  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  a 
serviceable  author  entry,  are  sent,  without  catalogue  record,  to  boxes 
on  the  shelves  containing  other  material  on  the  same  subjects,  or  (4) 
when  they  cannot  be  usefully  classified  in  this  way,  they  go  to  the 
alphabetically  arranged  files  of  uncatalogued  pamphlets. 

I  will  not  attempt  this  year  to  make  any  statement  of  uncatalogued 
or  partially  catalogued  books  on  hand.  The  number  of  uncatalogued 
books  is  naturally  very  much  larger  than  in  recent  years,  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  will  in  a  short  time  take  their  place  in  the  class 
of  partially  catalogued  books,  and  in  this  form  I  shall  report  them 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  important  that  as  soon  as  possible  regular 
uninterrupted  labor  should  be  devoted  to  completing  the  work  on  this 
partially  catalogued  collection,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  so 
large  as  to  be  a  serious  burden. 

The  cataloguing  of  articles  in  periodical  publications  has  been 
continued  in  cooperation  with  four  other  large  libraries,  the  results 
of  the  work  being  made  accessible  by  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  to  all  other  libraries  at  a  moderate 
cost.  For  this  undertaking  we  have  furnished  586  titles  catalogued 
in  this  Library,  and  we  have  received  from  the  central  office  printed 
cards  (four  copies  for  each  title)  for  these  586  and  for  2,256  titles 
in  addition  catalogued  by  the  other  libraries,  making  2,842  in  all  at 
a  total  expense  of  $35.19.  The  Publishing  Board  also  issues  similar 
printed  cards,  not  prepared  by  cooperation,  for  a  number  of  sets 
of  volumes  and  composite  books.  Of  these  we  have  lately  received 
915  cards  for  the  articles  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (1886-95)  and  for  the  addresses  of  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  as  printed  in  its  Proceedings,  1875-98.     These  cards  are 
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flold  for  a  cent  a  piece,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  to  general  catalogue 
use.  Similar  cards  have  been  received  daring  the  year  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Library  for  the  monographs  contained  in  the 
public  documents  for  1897,  and  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  articles  contained  in  its  Year-books  from  1894 
to  1898  and  in  the  whole  series  of  its  Farmers'  Bulletins. 

The  more  important  titles  catalogued  by  means  of  these  various 
card  publications  are  inserted  in  the  general  public  catalogue.  The 
rest  are  filed  in  special  drawers  in  two  series,  one  alphabetical  by 
authors,  the  other  alphabetical  by  general  subjects.  The  cards  in 
the  latter  serie*  will  be  weeded  out  from  time  to  time,  leaving  only 
the  more  recent  titles. 

ORDERING    DEPARTMENT    AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


IKCOKB  AMD  ExmDRVM. 

181*46. 

189*46. 

1890-47. 

1897-98. 

189849. 

189940. 

From  book  Funds,  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Income  of  the  year  .... 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  books  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previous  year 
Received  during  the  year  . 

Total  available    .... 
Spent  for  booka  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

$3,509 
14,916 

$4,131 
15,189 

$2,864 
13,991 

$2,303 
13,010 

$737 
18,306 

$5,033 
18,464 

18,425 
14,294 

19,320 
16,456 

16,855 
14,552 

15,313 
14,576 

19,043 
14,010 

23,497 
18,361 

4,131 

1,184 
534 

2,864 

1,896 
2,958 

2,303 

1,205 
349 

737 

1,176 
506 

5,033 

889 
3,906 

5,136 

2,940 
5,076 

1,718 
322 

4,354 
3,149 

1,554 
378 

1,682 
843 

4,745 
1,805 

8,016 
7,140 

1,396 

1,205 

1,176 

889 

2,940 

875 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries*  .   . 

Total 

$14,616 
5,028 

$19,605 
5,184 

$14,930 
4,070 

$15,419 
5,822 

$15,815 
3,869 

$25,501 
4,748 

$19,644 

$24,789 

$19,000 

$20,741 

$19,684 

$30,249 

*  Not  including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,000  a  year 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  library. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


Wou  of  Ohdsumo  Dbfartmkst. 


New  orders,  — 
Total  received  and  examined    .   . 
Already  owned  or  ordered    .   .    . 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — 
For  the  College  Library    .... 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
♦No.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
fTotal  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1896-90. 


5,744 
1,363 
3,798 

$9,223 

4,566 

13,779 

28 

5,354 

12,811 


1896-97. 


4,152 

964 

3,016 

$5,970 
8,245 
9,215 

22 

3,5*1 

13,475 


1897-99. 


6,687 
1,883 
8,746 

$6,765 
3,306 
10,071 

31 

4*38*V 

14,011 


7,049 
1,712 
5,010 

$9,510 

1,942 

U,452 

39 

6,045 

19,544 


13,001 
3,205 
9,612 

$19,255 

3,066 

22,321 

44 

6,774 

22,432 


Under  "  new  orders  "  are  included  both  books  bought  with  library 
funds  and  books  paid  for  by  gifts,  such  as  the  Hammer  gift  and  the 
Coolidge  and  Treat  gifts  for  the  Riant  books,  since  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  forwarding  these  orders  falls  to  the  Ordering 
Department.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  done  by  the  department 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  some 
respects  three  times  what  it  has  been  in  other  recent  years.  Half  of 
one  extra  person's  time  was  given  for  several  weeks  to  examining 
the  books  received  from  the  Gurney  library,  but  otherwise  the  year's 
work  was  done,  but  done  under  unusual  pressure,  by  the  regular 
assistants  of  this  department.  Mr.  Potter  remarks  in  regard  to  this  : 
44  The  work  at  times  necessarily  fell  behind.  There  were  occasional 
long  delays  in  the  despatch  of  orders,  gift  books  and  pamphlets  had 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  I  was  unable  to  give  as  much  supervision  to 
the  details  of  the  work  as  I  wished,  nor  did  I  have  time  to  keep  a> 
proper  watch  on  new  publications."  That  under  the  conditions, 
there  were  not  greater  delays  and  more  work  left  undone  is  a  cause 
for  congratulation. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned 
a  MS.  Armenian  Bible,  a  collection  of  362  pamphlets,  mostly  in 
Dutch,  relating  to  English  affairs  in  1689,  the  accession  of  William  III, 
and  the  naval  wars  between  the  Netherlands  and  England ;  a  MS. 
copy  of  Turbervile's  translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuan  from  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  supplementing  a  copy  of  Books  I  and  VI 

*  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
f  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.    See  p.  222. 
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of  the  same  work  given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Eaton,  of  the 
Glass  of  1893 ;  several  MS.  account  books  kept  by  Capt.  £.  Marrett, 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  last  century,  a  dozen  of  Halliwell-Phillip's 
privately  printed  books,  and  many  volumes  on  South  African  affairs. 

<For  somewhat  more  than  a  year  all  our  foreign  shipments  have 
been  coming  through  the  American  Express  Company  instead  of  by 
freight  as  previously,  and  Mr.  Potter  has  made  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  result.  From  our  English  agents,  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trtibner  &  Co.,  we  have  received  smaller  shipments  at 
correspondingly  more  frequent  intervals,  and  though  the  average 
time  between  the  date  of  the  invoice  and  the  receipt  of  the  books  in 
Cambridge  has  increased  from  21  to  23  days  (owing  perhaps  to  the 
special  unfavorable  conditions  of  last  winter's  steam  traffic  between 
England  and  America)  there  has  been  a  substantial  gain  in  the 
general  promptness  of  filling  orders.  Mr.  Potter's  table  of  statistics 
shows,  for  instance,  that  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  order 
we  receive  38.7  per  cent,  of  the  books  ordered,  against  28.7  per  cent, 
three  years  ago,  and  that  within  three  months  98.5  per  cent,  of  our 
orders  are  filled,  against  70.6  per  cent,  three  years  ago.  From  this 
consideration  are  excluded  of  course  books  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail 
and  old  books  sure  to  be  difficult  to  find.  The  expense,  in  spite  of 
the  more  frequent  shipments,  has  decreased.  Including  consular 
certificate  (not  required  for  the  smaller  shipments  if  they  are  under 
£20  in  value),  packing  cases,  transportation,  and  custom  house 
expenses,  the  average  cost  per  volume  has  been  9.1  cents  by  express 
against  10.5  cents  by  freight. 

In  our  shipments  from  France  and  Germany  no  change  has  been 
made  in  frequency  of  despatch,  and  the  saving  under  the  new  condi- 
tions is  more  marked.  Omitting  the  charges  for  packing  cases  and 
for  consular  certificates,  the  cost  per  volume  has  been,  from  France, 
by  freight  9  cents,  by  express  6.4  cents ;  from  Germany,  by  freight 
5.7  cents,  by  express  4.3  cents. 

Mr.  Potter  makes  the  following  suggestion  in  regard  to  appropria- 
tions, which  I  heartily  endorse.  "  In  my  report  for  the  year  1894-95, 
in  speaking  of  the  failure  to  buy  books  on  subjects  outside  those 
covered  by  the  regular  college  curriculum,  I  made  the  following 
suggestions,  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote :  ( I  would  suggest  that  each 
year  a  special  appropriation  be  given  the  Ordering  Department  to 
cover  some  of  these  neglected  topics ;  that  each  year  a  different  sub- 
ject be  taken  up  and,  by  working  up  its  bibliography,  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gather  at  least  a  representative  part  of  the  literature  relating 
to  it/    This  proposition  was  never  acted  upon,  but  I  desire  to  repeat 
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it  with  emphasis  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years. 
Whenever  a  course  is  started  in  a  subject  not  previously  taught  in 
the  College,  the  weakness  of  the  Library  in  that  subject  becomes 
manifest.  Some  of  the  subjects  that  might  be  taken  up  with  advan- 
tage on  such  an  appropriation  are :  Grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
the  lesser  known  languages  and  dialects ;  Portuguese  literature ;  the 
languages  of  the  Philippine  and  other  Pacific  islands  and  of  Africa ; 
London,  history  and  description;  Canada,  modern  history  and 
politics ;  the  history  and  geography  of  South  America ;  of  Central 
America ;  of  the  West  Indies ;  of  Australia ;  of  Polynesia.  On  all 
of  the  above  subjects  the  Library  is  very  weak :  an  appropriation  of 
$100  or  $200  for  any  one  of  them  would  go  far  toward  providing  at 
least  a  respectable  collection  on  the  subject.  By  continuing  thus 
from  year  to  year  to  build  up  different  collections-,  the  resources  of 
the  Library  would  be  very  materially  strengthened.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  each  year  for 
Current  Events,  none  of  the  present  appropriations  being  properly 
chargeable  with  such  books,  many  of  which  the  Library  ought  to 
buy.  Under  this  head  would  come,  for  example,  the  books  we  have 
bought  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  Spanish- American  war ;  on 
the  Dreyfus  case;  on  the  Transvaal;  and  now  on  China.  An 
appropriation  of  $150  might  be  made  for  this,  with  the  understanding 
that  any  unexpended  balance  could  be  used  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  for  other  purposes." 

THE    ARCHIVES    AND   THE   HARVARD    COLLECTION. 

Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University 
Archives,  reports  in  regard  to  the  two  collections  under  his  charge, 
the  addition  of  fifteen  volumes  and  five  bundles  to  the  Archives,  and 
of  195  volumes  and  singly  bound  pamphlets  and  42  boxes  or  bundles 
to  the  collection  of  printed  matter  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  figures  do  not,  however,  adequately  represent  the 
volume  of  the  additions  which  are  constantly  being  made,  especially 
to  the  latter  collection,  the  vast  majority  of  the  accessions  being  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  broadsides,  which  find  a  place 
according  to  their  subject  in  boxes  and  bundles  already  established* 
The  extent  of  these  publications  is  shown  by  Mr.  Brown's  statement 
that  since  his  last  report  he  has  received  and  placed  4,430  separate 
items,  varying  in  size  from  a  single  printed  sheet  to  a  huge  unbound 
folio,  many  of  them  being  as  troublesome  to  place  as  bound  volumes. 

"Of  the  accessions  as  a  whole,  very  little  can  be  said.  They 
include  a  few  rare  books  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
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University, — e.  g.  two  MS.  text-books  by  Vice-President  Morton, — 
bat  the  great  mass  of  them  relate  to  more  recent  times,  and  more 
than  half  to  the  work  of  the  University  during  the  year.  The  gift 
by  a  member  of  the  German  Department,  Mr.  A.  B.  Nichols,  of  an 
adequate  collection  on  the  German  play,  and  the  receipt  of  much 
material  concerning  the  Cuban  teachers'  expedition  and  other  notable 
enterprises  of  the  year,  suggest  the  propriety  of  asking,  through  this 
report,  that  all  officers  of  the  University  in  charge  of  departmental 
affairs  in  future  take  some  pains  to  bring  together  for  our  files 
memorabilia  which  otherwise  will  rapidly  disappear." 

All  the  early  manuscript  records  of  the  College  have  been  preserved 
in  fairly  sound  condition,  except  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  covering  parts  of  the  years  1669-1693.  These  suf- 
fered from  a  long  sojourn  in  John  Hancock's  carriage  house  where 
they  were  eaten  by  insects  and  discolored  and  rotted  by  damp,  and 
since  their  rescue  in  an  incomplete  condition  they  have  not  been  in 
such  a  state  that  they  could  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces. 
In  May,  with  the  permission  of  the  Corporation,  these  ragged  pages 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Emery  Record  Co.,  of  Taunton,  and  with 
admirable  skill  they  have  been  mounted  between  almost  transparent 
sheets  of  white  silk  so  that  they  may  now  be  freely  handled  and  are 
saved  from  further  deterioration. 

Mr.  Brown  again  calls  attention  to  the  crowded  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  in  which  his  collections  are  installed,  to  the  insufficient  light 
and  to  the  lack  of  any  suitable  place  in  which  either  he  or  anyone 
else  may  consult  them.  He  suggests  the  possible  erection  of  a 
small,  safe  and  reasonably  comfortable  muniment  room  near  the 
Library.  Such  a  building  would  meet  a  very  pressing  need,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  wisely  provided  until  the  question  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  Library  is  determined,  for  it  should  be  either 
an  integral  part  of  the  Library  building  or  very  closely  connected 
with  it  and  opening  from  it. 

Mr.  Brown  has  the  names  and  fairly  full  records  of  402  Harvard 
men  who  entered  the  military  or  naval  service  during  the  Spanish 
war,  but  while  fighting  continues  in  the  Philippines  no  final  publica- 
tion of  these  records  is  advisable. 

u  Much  time  has  been  given  to  lesser  investigations  undertaken 
for  officers  of  the  University  and  for  various  other  persons.  The  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  inquiries  which,  to  whomsoever  addressed, 
come  finally  to  the  Deputy  Keeper,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
interest  in  education,  and  in  the  history  of  American  colleges, 
particularly  of  Harvard,  is  perceptibly  increasing.     The  number  of 
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societies  and  individuals  who  undertake  biographical  work  is  strik- 
ingly evidenced,  and  so  is  the  facility  with  which  persons  possessing 
a  New  England  ancestor  persuade  themselves  that  he  must  have  been 
at  Harvard.  Many  of  these  inquiries  are  easily  answered  from  the 
reports  and  other  material  deposited  here  by  class  secretaries." 

WILLIAM   COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Librarian. 


THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  No  change  has  been  made  daring  the  past  year  in  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Gray  Herbarium.  In  July  and  August,  how- 
ever, it  was  increased  by  the  employment  of  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Uline  as 
temporary  assistant. 

The  Herbarium  and  its  library  have,  as  usual,  been  open  for  con- 
sultation from  9,  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  throughout  the  year  except  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays.  Many  profes- 
sional botanists  as  well  as  amateurs  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
facilities,  thus  offered,  for  the  critical  identification  of  plants. 
Among  the  visiting  specialists  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Professor  G.  V.  Piper  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Washington, 
and  Professor  L.  F*  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Idaho  (both 
engaged  in  a  critical  examination  of  our  northwestern  flora)  ;  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Millspaugh,  Botanical  Director  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  (engaged  in* the  study  of  the  flora  of  Yucatan  and  the  West 
Indies) ;  Professor  George  Macloskie  of  Princeton  University  (identi- 
fying plants  from  Patagonia)  ;  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  (examining  tropical  American  types,  chiefly  Mexican  Um- 
beUiferae) ;  Professor  F.  Lamson  Scribner  and  Assistant  £.  D. 
Merrill  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (studying  the  less 
known  American  grasses)  ;  Professor  L.  M.  Underwood  of  Columbia 
University  (tropical  ferns) ;  President  E.  Brainerd  of  Middlebury 
College  (New  England  Cyperaceae  and  Rubi) .  During  the  year  48 
loans  of  specimens  (including  2868  sheets  of  material)  have  been 
sent  out  to  other  herbaria  and  to  monographers. 

The  more  noteworthy  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year 
were  as  follows  i  By  gift  or  in  exchange,  —  from  Mr.  J.  Donnell 
Smith  of  Baltimore,  875  carefully  identified  plants  from  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua,  a  large  addition  to  the  already 
notable  suite  of  Central  American  specimens  from  the  same  source ; 
from  Professor  C.  V.  Piper,  604  plants  of  Washington  State ;  from 
Professor  Franz ,  Buchenau  of  Bremen,  109  of  the  rarer  plants  of 
Europe  from  the  Baenitz  Collection;  from  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville  and 
Dr.  J.  N.  Rose  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  899  plants 
of  Mexico,  64 .plants;  from  the  hitherto  little  know  flora  of  the  Tres 
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Marias  Islands;  from  Mr.  David  Prain,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  at  Sibpur,  96  East  Indian  orchids;  from  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  561  plants  of  Montana  and  Idaho; 
from  Professor  F.  Lamson  'Scribner,  621  species  of  American 
grasses ;  from  Professor  R.  von  Wettetein,  Director  of  the  Botani- 
cal Museum  of  Vienna,  897  plants  in  continuation  of  the  valuable 
Exsiccati  florae  Austro-hungaricae  begun  by  the  late  Professor  A. 
Kerner  von  Marilaun ;  from  Mr.  Robert  M.  Horner,  492  plants  of 
Washington  State;  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Paoletti,  204  plants  of  the 
Province  of  Cuneo,  Italy ;  from  Mr.  E.  Heller  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  exploring  expedition,  852  plants  of  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  29  plants  of  Cocos  Island  —  a  notable  collection,  secured  by 
Messrs.  Snodgrass  and  Heller,  now  being  determined  at  the  Gray 
Herbarium ;  from  Miss  M.  A.  Day,  1260  plants  of  Nantucket;  from 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Northrop,  294  plants  collected  by  the  late  J.  I.  North- 
rop,  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Northrop  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  containing 
many  rare  and  some  new  species.  The  following  are  the  chief  col- 
lections acquired  by  purchase :  From  Mr.  A.  Tonduz,  105  plants  of 
Costa  Rica ;  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  886  plants  of  Southern  Missouri 
and  Texas ;  from  Professor  E.  Koehne  of  Berlin,  the  third  fascicle 
(185  species)  of  his  critical  Herbarium  Dendrologicnm ;  from  Mr. 
A.  A.  Heller,  204  plants  of  Porto  Rico ;  from  Messrs.  Baker, 
Tracey,  and  Earle,  1162  plants  of  Southern  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico ;  from  Professor  I.  Urban  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Museum 
at  Berlin,  964  plants  of  Porto  Rico;  from  Professor  A.  Nelson,  768 
plants  of  the  Yellowstone  Park;  from  Mr.  J,  D.  Sornborger,  687 
plants  of  Labrador;  from  Professor  H.  Pittier,  150  plants  of  Costa 
Rica;  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtiss,  221  plant*  of  Florida.  From  all 
sources,  18,827  specimens  of  plants  have  been  received  during  the 
year. 

The  sorting  and  organization  of  this  large  mass  of  valuable 
material,  as  well  as  of  the  unmounted  accumulations  of  past  years, 
has  progressed  so  satisfactorily  that,  with  the  present  improved 
methods  of  mounting,  it  has  been  possible  to  add  to  the  organized 
portion  of  the  Herbarium  14,497  sheets  of  mounted  specimens,  this 
being  again  the  largest  recorded  annual  increment. 

During  the  year  90  volumes  and  259  pamphlets  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  Herbarium. 

The  Herbarium  began  the  year  with  a  deficit  of  $1,081,  and  as, 
even  with  the  recently  increased  endowment,  its  income  falls  much 
below  the  pressing  needs  of  the  establishment,  the  question  of 
financial  maintenance  has  presented  no  small  difficulty.     Early  in 
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the  year  the  Visiting  Committee,  to  whose  energy  and  generosity  the 
Herbarium  was  already  much  indebted,  issued  an  appeal  for  ten 
dollar  subscriptions.  This  appeal  inet  with  favorable  responses 
from  more  than  160  persons,  and  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  some  other  patrons  gave  in  much  larger  sums  the  cur- 
rent expenses  were  met  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Herbarium 
entirely  removed.*  A  generous  patron,  who,  however,  wishes  to 
be  anonymous,  has  also  contributed  the  sum  of  $500  to  the 
Herbarium  Fund. 

During  the  year  the  members  of  the  Herbarium  staff  have  pub- 
lished 81  scientific  papers,  of  which  the  more  important  are  as 
follows :  — 

Some  plants  from  the  northwestern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay ;  by  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Ottawa  Naturalist,  xiii,  147. 

Revision  of  the  North  American  species  of  Tephrosia ;  by  B.  L.  Robin- 
son, Bot.  Gaz.  xxviii,  216. 

Some  undescribed  and  little  known  varieties  of  Aster  and  Solidago ;  by 
M.  L.  Fernald,  Rhodora,  i,  187. 

Plants  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Equinox ;  by  M.  A.  Day,  Rhodora, 
i,  220. 

Some  northeastern  species  of  Scirpus ;  by  M.  L.  Fernald,  1.  c.  ii,  15. 

Notes  on  Echinacea ;  by  M.  L.  Fernald,  I.e.  ii,  84. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s.,  No.  xviii ;  Proc.  Am. 
Acad,  xxxv,  307-342;  including  I.  New  species  and  varieties  of  Mexi- 
can plants,  by  J.  M.  Greenman  ;  II.  Synopses  of  the  genera  Jaegeria  and 
Busselia,  by  B.  L.  Robinson;  III.  New  Dioscoreas  from  Mexico,  by 
£.  B.  Uline  ;  IV.  New  phaenogams,  chiefly  gamopetalae,  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  by  B.  L.  Robinson. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s.,  No.  xix;  by  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxv,  489-573 ;  including  I.  A  synopsis  of 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American  species  of  Salvia ;  II.  A  revision  of 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American  Solanums  of  the  subsection  Torvaria ; 
III.  Some  undescribed  Mexican  phanerogams,  chiefly  Labiatae  and 
Solanaceae. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curatvr. 

*  The  trifling  deficit  of  $25  shown  upon  the  Treasurer's  books  July  31,  1900, 
was  more  than  covered  by  several  sums  previously  subscribed  but  not  received 
until  some  days  after  August  1st. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  thb  President  of  the  University: — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Goodale,  to  present 
the  following  report  on  the  Botanic  Garden  for  the  academic  year 
1899-1900, 

In  1899  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  distribution  of  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouses.  With  few  exceptions  these  alterations 
have  proved  satisfactory  not  only  for  the  healthy  development  of  the 
plants,  but  for  a  better  exhibition  of  the  collections.  The  experi- 
ment of  planting  the  large  specimens  of  the  Cactaceae  in  the  open 
ground  instead  of  in  pots  has  given  surprising  results.  The  plants 
grow  with  more  vigor  than  is  usual  under  artificial  cultivation  and, 
therefore,  approach  more  closely  the  condition  of  growth  characteristic 
of  their  native  habitats. 

Mr.  Cameron,  the  Head-Gardener,  makes  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  out-of-door  garden :  — 

"On  the  night  of  October  1,  an  unusually  early  frost  occurred 
which  spoiled  the  showiness  of  the  Garden.  Plants,  such  as  Salvias, 
Gannas,  Geraniums,  Heliotrope,  etc.,  were  all  damaged. 

During  the  winter  the  weather  was  not  exceptionally  cold,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  ground  was  not  covered  with  snow. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  so  congenial  to  the  welfare  of  oar 
plants  as  when  the  ground  has  a  good  covering  of  snow  which 
prevents  frequent  thawing  and  freezing.  Some  of  the  evergreen 
herbaceous  species  suffered  slightly,  but  very  few  plants  were  lost 
during  the  winter. 

The  spring  weather  was  good,  but  the  summer  was  the  hottest 
and  driest  for  many  years.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  suffered  con* 
siderably  during  the  continued  drouth,  although  much  water  was 
used  from  the  city  supply." 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  the  classes  in  Botany  with  fresh  material 
in  good  condition  was  met  last  year  by  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  pits  and  frames.  These  have  been  thoroughly  tested  with  grati- 
fying results.  Before  they  were  constructed  the  material  for  the 
class  work  had  to  be  obtained  from  other  sources  at  a  disadvantage 
which  was  long  felt  by  the  assistants  and  students  in  the  laboratories. 

Radcliffe  College  has  been  furnished  with  plants  and  flowers  from 
the  Garden,  and  in  addition,  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools 
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have  received  for  their  classes  a  liberal  supply  of  material.  At 
present  the  Garden  is  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  schools 
without  any  inconvenience,  so  that  no  change  seems  called  for  in  the 
policy  adopted. 

The  pond  near  the  centre  of  the  Garden  has  always  been  too  deep 
for  the  cultivation  of  desirable  aquatic  plants.  Last  spring  it  was 
pumped  dry  and  partially  filled  in  with  earth  obtained  from  excava- 
tions made  for  the  pita  and  frames.  The  bottom  was  then  covered 
with  cement  and  a  line  of  tile  pipes  laid  to  conduct  away  the  waste 
water.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  work  are  already  evident. 
The  collection  of  aquatics  has  received  many  valuable  specimens, 
including  two  genera  and  species  new  to  the  Garden,  namely  Euryale 
ferox  and  Victoria  regia.  During  the  summer  these  plants  were  a 
•constant  source  of  attraction  to  visitors. 

The  pond  situated  near  Raymond  Street  was  Oiled  in  several  years 
ago,  as  the  springs  which  supplied  it  became  ineffective,  and  the 
water,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  grew  unfit  for  use.  The 
land  occupied  by  the  pond  has  been  laid  out  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  collection  of  grasses  and  kindred  plants  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Garden  for  the  use  of  students. 

The  laboratories  in  the  new  range  of  greenhouses  are  becoming 
more  and  more  useful  with  the  increase  of  equipment.  The  advanced 
students  in  Botany  carry  on  much  of  their  work  in  these  laboratories, 
where  better  facilities  may  be  had  for  studying  plant  life  than  at  the 
University  Museum.  New  benches  on  which  to  grow  specimens 
during  experimental  work  are  in  process  of  construction.  These 
benches  are  to  be  made  of  iron,  like  those  in  the  greenhouses,  and 
will  therefore  be  permanent  as  well  as  useful. 

Besides  the  usual  exchanges,  gifts  have  added  considerably  to  the 
collections  at  the  Garden.  Mrs.  Frederick  Lothrop  Ames  of  North 
£aston,  Mass.,  presented  at  two  different  times  during  the  year 
plants  of  great  value  from  her  greenhouses.  The  Hon.  Wm. 
Fawcett,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Gardens  and  Plantations  in  Jamaica,  sent  to  the  Garden  a  collection 
of  filmy-ferns  and  several  tropical  economic  plants.  The  filmy-ferns 
are  not  well  represented  in  the  Garden,  as  special  conditions,  not  as 
yet  available,  are  required  to  cultivate  them  successfully. 

Dr.  Jackson  reports  that  during  the  year  he  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arranging  and  cataloguing  of  the  fossil  plant  collec- 
tion. The  cretaceous  material  from  Golden,  Colorado,  and  from 
Kansas  contains  many  types  and  specimens  figured  by  Lesquereux. 
The  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth  for  a 
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collection  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Triassic  of  Connecticut.  In  this 
collection  is  the  specimen  published  as  Equisetum  Meriana  (?)  Brong. 
by  the  late  Prof.  J.  8.  Newberry  in  Monograph  U.  8.  Choi.  Survey, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  86.  Thanks  are  also  dne  to  Messrs.  H.  T.  Burr  and 
R.  £.  Burke  for  the  specimens  of  fossil  plants  recently  discovered 
by  them  in  the  Roxbury  conglomerate.  These  specimens  fix  the  age 
of  this  geological  formation  as  either  carboniferous  or  possibly 
Devonian.  A  description  of  these  plants  with  their  occurrence  was 
published  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  29,  No.  9,  1900, 
pp.  179-184,  plate  I. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  concerning  the  Botanical  Museum. 
The  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass  models  is  soon  to  be  remounted 
on  plaster  of  Paris  tablets  and  relabelled.  The  beams  in  the  exhibi- 
tion rooms  were  painted  white  early  in  the  year  and  afford  more  light 
for  the  exhibits.  In  room  7,  some  of  the  economic  plants  have  been 
rearranged  by  J.  B.  Dandeno,  A.M.,  according  to  their  geographical 
distribution. 

OAKES  AMES,  Assistant  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  daring  the  year 
ending  August  81st,  1900. 

During  the  year  the  City  of  Boston  has  finished  the  work  of  con- 
struction in  the  Arboretum  provided  for  under  its  indentures  of  1882 
and  of  1895  with  the  University,  with  the  exception  of  a  sewer  to 
carry  off  the  floods  of  Goldsmith  Brook  and  to  lower  the  water-level 
in  the  meadow  near  the  South  Street  entrance  into  the  Arboretum. 
A  contract  for  building  this  sewer  has  been  made  by  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  Boston  and  the  work,  which  is  already  begun, 
will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.  Since  1888,  when 
the  City  began  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Arboretum,  it  has 
spent  $79,315.85  in  buying  land  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
University  for  the  use  of  the  Arboretum,  and  $871,768.82  for 
Arboretum  construction.  With  this  money  the  City  has  built  in  the 
most  substantial  and  thorough  manner  8.48  miles  of  Telford  and 
macadamized  roadway  with  four  brick  culverts  and  all  necessary 
slopes,  and  5.70  miles  of  gravel  walks ;  it  has  protected  all  highway- 
boundaries  with  solid  stone  walls  where  such  walls  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  it  has  provided  the  seven  entrances  into  the  Arboretum 
with  handsome  iron  gates.  Last  year  the  City  paid  $8,500  for 
maintaining  these  drives  and  walks  and  for  police  protection.  With 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  this  annual  expenditure  represents  a  further 
contribution  to  the  Arboretum  of  $210,000  and  makes  the  total  of 
the  City's  expenditure  on  the  Arboretum  $661,084.67. 

Since  1877  the  Arboretum  has  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  grants 
amounting  to  $10,500  and  as  gifts  from  individuals  the  sum  of 
$178,100.  In  this  amount  is  included  the  Bradley  Fund  of  $20,000 
of  which  the  income  can  be  used  only  for  some  special  piece  of 
scientific  work.  Of  the  balance  $14,500  has  been  added  to  the 
Arnold  Endowment  of  $100,000  which  has  been  increased  to 
$150,000  by  the  accretion  of  interest.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
derived  from  gifts,  $148,800,  has  been  spent  or  will  be  needed  during 
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the  next  year  or  two  in  the  construction  and  development  of  the 
Arboretum.  This  expenditure  is  represented  by  a  fire-proof  building 
large  enough  to  contain  the  scientific  collections,  laboratories,  and 
administration  offices  of  the  Arboretum  for  many  years  to  come,  a 
library  of  seven  thousand  bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets,  and 
a  large  herbarium  of  ligneous  plants.  It  is  further  represented  by 
soil  and  manure  purchased  for  the  plantations  and  by  the  grading, 
draining,  and  planting  of  the  grounds.  This  construction  work  is 
now  finished  or  is  already  provided  for,  but  the  income  of  the 
endowment,  which  is  now  only  a  little  more  than  $7,000  and  ia 
gradually  decreasing,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  maintain  the  Arbor- 
etum or  carry  on  its  scientific  and  educational  work. 

During  the  year  the  valley  north  of  Hemlock  Hill  has  been  graded 
and  work  has  been  done  in  lowering  the  bed  of  Goldsmith  Brook  and 
in  grading  the  adjacent  meadows.  Boundary  plantations  in  the 
Peter's  Hill  extension  have  been  made  and  the  preparatory  work  for 
the  remaining  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  Arboretum  has  been 
finished.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  Maple,  Ekn,  and  Birch  groups 
and  by  the  Conifers  has  been  plowed  and  graded  and  next  year  this 
land  will  be  permanently  laid  down.  To  facilitate  easy  access  to  all 
parts  of  tile  Arboretum,  grass  walks  have  been  made  leading  through 
the  natural  woods  and  to  the  collections  which  are  not  immediately 
adjacent  to  drives.  These  walks  follow  the  contour  of  the  ground 
and  are  cheaply  made  and  maintained ;  and,  as  the  Arboretum  is  not 
much  need  by  the  public  in  winter,  they  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
for  many  years.  About  two  and  one-half  miles  of  these  walks  have 
ben  finished.  The  woods  and  plantations  are  in  generally  good 
condition,  and  in  spite  of  two  successive  summers  of  excessive 
drought  the  young  trees  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  10,104  plants  and  760  packets  of  seeds  distributed  as 
follows:  To  the  United  States,  10,107  plants  and  343  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  Canada,  38  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain,  97  plants 
and  122  packets  of  seeds;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  197  packets 
of  seeds;  to  Japan,  55  packets  of  seeds;  to  the  East  Indies,  3 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  India,  2  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been 
received  during  the  year  6604  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings) 
and  324  packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  year  2125  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added 
to  the  herbarium ;  and  the  library  has  received  by  gift  685  bound 
volumes  and  201  pamphlets. 
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By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  students  of  landscape-gardening  in  the 
Institute  are  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  in  dendrology  and 
arboriculture  at  the  Arboretum.  During  the  year  two  popular 
courses  in  dendrology  were  given  by  Mr.  Jack  with  an  average 
attendance  in  the  autumn  of  twenty-seven  and  in  the  spring  of  thirty- 
four.     As  usual  these  courses  were  largely  composed  of  teachers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  again  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  for 
their  annual  grant  of  $2,500,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  for  their  assistance  and  support. 

C.  8.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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Dr.  Torrey  began  the  investigation  of  the  redaction  of  l-phenyl-4- 
nitropyrazol,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  Study  of  certain 
products  formed  by  the  action  of  potassic  nitrite  upon  xaueobromic 
acid  which  he  has  carried  on  with  Mr.  O.  F.  Black. 

Professor  Hill  studied  certain  bodies  of  the  aromatic  series  winch 
were  formed  by  the  condensation  of  nitromalonie  aldehyde  with 
ketones  and  ketone-acids.  The  following  work  was  done  under  hi* 
direction:  Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler  completed  his  investigation  of  the 
dihydrofurf uran  dicarboxylic  acids  which  are  formed  by  the  redaction 
of  dehydromucic  acid  and  showed  that  the  two  aeide  previously 
described  are  stereoisomers ;  while  neither  acid  is  optically  active, 
one  of  them  can  be  resolved  into  active  >  components ;  he  also 
prepared  a  third  isomer  which  could  also  be  separated  into  active 
forms ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale  studied  the  oximes  of  nitromalonie  aldehyde* 
and  also  prepared  2»phenyl-4-nitrophenol  by  the  condensation  of 
nitromalonie  aldehyde  with  methylbenzyl  ketone  and  studied  many 
of  its  derivatives. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  The  Occlusion  of  Hydrogen  by  Cobalt  and  other  Metals.  By  G.  P. 
Baxmr.    Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  xxii,  351. 

2.  OnHhe  Constitution  of  «*Dibromdinitrobenzol — Paradibrcniertho- 
dinitrobensol.  By  D.  F.  Calhane  and  P.  M.  Wheeler.  Am*  (Mem. 
Journ.,  xxii,  449. 

8.  The  Electrochemical  Equivalents  of  Copper  and  Silver.  By  T.  W. 
Richards,  E.  Collins,  and  G.  Heimbod.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxv,  121 ; 
Zeilschr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxxii,  321. 

4.  Ferrous  Iodide.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  I.  H.  Derby.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxv,  215;  Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  xxiv,  15. 

5.  Note  on  the  Constitution  of  Diparabrombenzylcyanamide.  By  C.  L. 
Jackson  and  R.  W.  Fuller.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxv,  381 ;  Am.  Chem. 
Joum.y  xxiii,  494. 

6.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron.  By  T.  W.  Righahds  and 
G.  P.  Baxter.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxv,  251;  ZcUschr.  anorg.  Chem.9 
xxiii,  245. 

7.  Certain  Colored  Substances  derived  from  Nitro  Compounds.  By 
C.  L.  Jackson  and  F.  H.  Gazzolo.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxv,  263; 
Am.  Chem.  Journ.,   xxiii,  876. 

8.  Note  on  a  Method  of  Standardizing  Weights.  By  T.  W.  Richards. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  xii,  144.     ZcUschr.  phys.  Chem.,  xxxiii,  605. 

9.  The  relation  of  the  Taste  of  Acids  to  their  Degree  of  Dissociation. 
(Second  paper).     By  T.   W.  Richards.     Journ.  Phys.  Chem.,  iv,  207. 

10.  The  Driving  Tendency  of  Fhysicochemical  Reaction  and  its  Tem- 
perature Coefficient.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am.  AoatL,  xxxv,, 
469;  Journ.  Phys.  Chem.,  iv,  383. 
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11.  The  Determination  of  Iron  in  the  Presence  of  Sulphuric  Acid;  a 
Note  on  Solid  Solutions.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  xxxv, 
875.     Zcitschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  xxiii,  383. 

12.  Notdz  tiber  2, 6-Diphenyl-4-nitrophenol  und  2-Phenyl-4-nitro-phenol, 
By  H.  B.  Hill.     Ber.  deulsch.  Chem.  Get.,  xxxiii,  1241. 

13.  A  Table  of  Atomic  Weights.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxv,  621. 

14.  Certain  Derivatives  of  Metadibromdinitrobenzol.  By  C.  L. 
Jacksok,  and  W.  P.  Cohoe.    Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  75. 

16.  On  Nftromalonic  Aldehyde;  (Second  paper).  By  H.  B.  Hill. 
On  the  Condensation  of  Nitromalonic  Aldehyde  with  certain  Ketones  and 
Ketone~acids.  By  C.  A.  Socm  and  6.  Obkslaoer.  Am.  Chem.  Jburn., 
xxiv,  1. 

16.  International  Atomic  Weights.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxvi,  171;  Am.  Chem.  Journ.  xxiv,  377. 

During  the  Summer  ten  additional  desks  and  a  large  table  for 
electrolytic  work  and  for  gas  analysis  were  put  into  the  small  room 
on  the  upper  floor,  one  half  of  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  advanced 
work  in  Quantitative  Analysis  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  five  years  the  capacity  of  Boylston  Hall 
has  greatly  been  increased  either  by  the  fitting  up  of  new  laboratories 
or  by  the  remodelling  of  old  rooms ;  but  with  this  last  small  addition 
to  the  number  of  working  desks  the  available  space  in  the  present 
building  is  exhausted.  In  these  changes  room  really  needed  for 
general  purposes  has  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  increased 
accommodation  for  individual  students.  So  rapidly  have  our  num- 
bers increased,  however,  that  we  are  no  better  able  to  provide  proper 
accommodations  for  our  students  than  we  were  five  yean  ago.  In 
1894,  with  442  students  applying  for  desks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  we  had  444  working  places ;  in  1899  we  had  641  places  for 
640  applicants;  in  1894  we  had  about  3500  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  which  was  either  unused  or  which  could  be  spared  for  labora- 
tory purposes,  while  at  present  we  have  absolutely  no  room  for 
further  expansion.  Our  numbers  can  hardly  increase  in  the  future 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  in  the  past ;  but  it  is  plain  that  some 
steps  must  be  taken  at  once  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  demands  which 
will  inevitably  be  made  upon  us  within  the  next  few  years. 

HENRY  B.   HILL,   Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  coarse  of  instruction  in  Physics  now  embraces  five 
laboratory  electives ;  and  there  is  also  a  descriptive  course  for  those 
who  desire  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  physical 
science.  Every  student  in  Harvard  University  has  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  even  if  he  does  not  desire  the  more 
accurate  information  which  can  be  gained  by  laboratory  work. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  department  during  1899- 
1900  was  355.  The  number  for  1900-01  is  470.  There  are  now 
six  graduate  students  who  are  engaged  in  researches ;  this  is  a  large 
number  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  physical  investigation. 

There  have  been  many  researches  in  progress  during  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Theodore  Lyman  has 'finished  the  first  portion  of  his  work  in 
spectrum  analysis  and  it  will  be  shortly  published  under  the  title  of 
44  Spurious  Spectra  obtained  with  the  Rowland  gratings."  This  work 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  occurrence  of  spectral 
lines  in  doublets  and  triplets  through  the  spectra  of  various  metals. 
Mr.  McElfresh,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hall,  has  been  study- 
ing the  occlusion  of  gases  by  nickel.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown  continued, 
his  work  on  electrical  capacity.  Mr.  G.  W.  Pierce  published  a 
paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  also  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Magazine  on  the  measurement  of  very  short  electrical 
waves. 

Professor  Sabine  published  a  notable  portion  of  his  highly  im- 
portant researches  on  the  acoustical  properties  of  auditoriums. 
Professor  Peirce  was  occupied  with  his  investigations  in  the  subject 
of  heat. 

The  Director  studied  the  effect  of  powerful  discharges  of  electricity 
on  the  spectra  of  various  gases.  It  was  found  that  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  ratified  air  gave  substantially  the  same  spectrum  under 
the  conditions,  although  great  care  was  taken  in  drying  and  purifying 
these  gases.  Under  the  effect  of  such  powerful  discharges  aqueous 
vapor  is  released  from  the  walls  of  the  spectrum  tubes.  It  was 
concluded  from  this  investigation  that  oxygen  exists  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  The  r61e  that  aqueous  vapor  plays  in  the  X-ray  phe- 
nomenon was  also  studied.    Various  substances  are  placed  in  the 
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X-ray  tubes,  now  used  by  surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
the  activity  of  these  tubes.  My  work  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  substances  act  merely  through  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  seems  probable  that  by  varying  the  conditions  of  strength 
of  the  electrical  discharges,  and  the  condition  of  aqueous  vapor,  that 
photographs  of  the  tendons  and  muscles  can  be  secured  together  with 
photographs  of  the  human  skeleton.  Papers  containing  the  results 
of  these  investigations  were  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  also  in  London  Nature.  Since  the  attention  of 
physicians  is  now  directed  to  the  curative  effect  of  the  ultra  violet 
rays  in  certain  forms  of  skin  diseases  a  research  was  begun  upon 
the  relative  activity  of  these  rays  in  the  vapor  of  different  metals. 
The  method  of  study  is  an  entirely  new  one  and  is  made  possible  by 
the  aid  of  the  large  battery  of  the  laboratory.  An  investigation  was 
also  made  in  the  subject  of  magnetism  on  the  question  what  degree 
of  alternating  current  will  reduce  iron  to  the  state  of  copper  as  far 
as  magnetic  condition  is  concerned.  These  two  researches  are  still 
in  progress.  The  subject  of  the  importance  of  the  earth  connections 
in  wireless  telegraphy  was  studied.  It  was  found  that  an  electrical 
effect  spreads  from  one  earth  connection  to  the  other  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  remarkable  fact  that  the  interposition  of  hills 
does  not  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  messages  is  thus  ex- 
plained, when  the  sending  and  receiving  stations  are  at  great 
distances  from  each  other. 

The  Director  thus  calls  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  original 
work  which  has  been  done  in  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  teaching. 
During  the  year  an  anonymous  gift  of  $250  has  been  received  for 
physical  investigation.  The  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  research 
yields  about  $370  a  year.  These  sums  together  with  the  services 
of  an  experienced  mechanician  constitute  the  chief  aid  to  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  laboratory.  The  department  needs  a  large  fund 
for  research. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  PBR8IDEHT  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sib,  — The  work  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  during  the  last 
year  has  moved  on  in  the  same  directions  as  indicated  in  my  last 
reports.  The  Laboratory  furnished,  firstly,  new  material  for  the 
demonstrations  in  my  elementary  psychology  coarse  which  was  taken 
by  826  students,  and  for  the  experiments  in  Dr.  MacDougalTs 
experimental  training  course,  while  the  advanced  course  of  Dr. 
MacDougall,  and  my  psychological  seminary  were  essentially  theo- 
retical and  thus  without  direct  relation  to  the  Laboratory. 

The  chief  work,  however,  was  again  the  original  research,  carried 
on  by  eighteen  advanced  students  and  the  instructors.  The  follow- 
ing investigations  yielded  interesting  results.  As  the  psychological 
experiments  always  demand  the  cooperation  of  several  persons, 
every  student  was  engaged  in  at  least  four  researches;  the  name 
given  therefore  indicates  merely  the  student  who  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  while  from  two  to  eight 
other  students  worked  in  it  as  the  subjects  to  be  experimented  on. 

In  the  field  of  sensations,  Mr.  G.  S.  Amsden  studied  some  com- 
plicated color  illusions  which  seem  to  throw  new  light  on  the  theory 
of  color  sensation.  Mr.  H.  A.  George  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
touch  sensations  with  especial  reference  to  their  fusion;  it  was  a 
successful  first  step  in  carrying  the  conception  of  fusion, — the 
fundamental  principle  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  tone  sensations, 
—  from  the  acoustical  region  to  the  regions  of  other  sensations. 
In  the  field  of  associations,  Mr.  H.  A.  Peterson  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  effect  of  different  modes  of  presentation  on  immediate 
reproduction  and  later  recall ;  he  studied  especially  the  pedagogically 
important  differences  between  visual,  aural,  visual-aural,  and  enunci- 
atory  memory  and  the  difference  between  memory  for  words,  for  per* 
ceived  objects  and  for  activities.  Mr.  C.  S.  Moore  began  to  work 
up  the  relations  between  memory  and  attention.  The  influence  of 
volitional  efforts  on  the  memory-picture  and  on  imaginative  ideas 
was  the  subject  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Farley's  work,  who  examined  especially 
the  time  necessary  under  different  conditions  to  inhibit  various  ideas. 

In  the  field  of  space  perception,  Mr.  C.  H.  Rieber  continued  his 
elaborate  investigation  —  accepted  in  the  mean  time  as  his  doctor's 
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thesis  —  into  the  subjective  conditions  for  the  impression  of  tactual 
distances,  demonstrating  the  similarities  and  the  differences  between 
the  visual  and  the  tactual  perception  of  space.  Another  interesting 
study  on  space  was  that  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Ashley,  who  inquired  into  our 
knowledge  of  the  directions  of  space  and  its  dependence  upon  bodily 
conditions.  Two  of  our  investigations  referred  to  the  psychology 
of  Judgment.  Mr.  C.  T.  Burnett  studied  some  subconscious  motives 
of  judgment,  trying  to  find  how  far  a  judgment  consciously  aiming  in 
one  direction  can  be  changed  by  conditions  lying  in  another  direction 
of  whose  influence  the  subject  remains  unconscious.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Haines,  in  a  very  elaborate  and  painstaking  piece  of  research  which 
has  not  yet  been  finished,  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  com- 
plication of  judgments.  The  problem  is  to  determine  how  far  several 
judgments,  starting  from  the  same  object,  can  be  formed  together, 
hew*  far  they  dptti&t&e  or  overlap  or  succeed  each  other. 

A  favorite  subject  of  our  laboratory  has  always  been  the  nature 
of  the  aesthetical  processes.  Three  researches  belonged  to  this 
group.  Dr.  R.  MacDougall  studied  the  aesthetical  rhythm  of  sounds 
with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  elements  and 
their  time  intervals.  Mr.  R.  H.  Stetson  specialized  in  the  relations 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  with  especial  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
rhyme  and  the  character  of  the  verse  pauses.  Finally  Miss  £.  Puf- 
fer, the  assistant  of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Radcliffe  College, 
brought  to  an  end  her  valuable  study  of  symmetry  in  artistic  com- 
position. In  the  field  of  volition  and  movement  Mr.  B.  A.  Lenfest, 
the  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
carried  on,  with  a  view  to  manual  training,  a  most  patient  work  on 
the  time  relation  of  successive  impulses,  for  different  types  of  move- 
ments and  under  different  conditions,  while  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods  studied 
the  mutual  interference  of  several  coinciding  volitional  impulses. 

I  mention  finally  the  research  done  in  our  little  department  of 
animal  psychology  whose  beginning  I  described  in  my  report  of  last 
year.  The  work  stands  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  second 
assistant  of  the  laboratory,  Mr.  R.  M.  Yerkes.  Mr.  Yerkes  himself 
began  an  investigation,  to  be  continued  for  several  years,  on  the 
reaction  time  of  lower  and  higher  animals  under  different  conditions 
and  different  psychical  stimuli ;  so  far  he  has  given  his  attention 
especially  to  the  frog.  Mr.  F.  D.  Bosworth  worked  on  the  training 
of  new  habits  in  the  crayfish  and  Mr.  H.  Linenthal  examined  certain 
symptoms  of  memory  in  the  newt.  I  emphasize  again  that  all  our 
animal  experiments  carried  on  in  the  past  and  planned  for  the  future 
are  without  any  pain,  almost  without  discomfort,  for  the  animals  to 
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be  used.     All  of  these  experiments  gave   results  which   will  be 
published  as  Boon  as  possible. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  has  not  been  essentially  altered, 
but  many  smaller  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  added  to  our  collec- 
tion of  instruments  and  several  technical  improvements  have  been 
made  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  researches.  But  all  the  improve- 
ments cannot  counterbalance  the  growing  difficulty  of  finding  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  laboratory  for  our  work.  As  the  number  of 
advanced  students,  prepared  to  do  original  research  work,  ia 
steadily  increasing,  corresponding  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  psycho- 
logical seminary  which  had  twenty  members  last  year,  the  congestion 
in  the  laboratory  becomes  more  and  more  disadvantageous.  This  ia 
felt  the  more  as  the  central  room  of  the  laboratory  has  become  the 
working  place  for  three  philosophical  seminaries,  as  the  four  assist- 
ants of  the  large  elementary  psychology  course  have  had  to  meet  the 
individual  students  in  the  laboratory  rooms  and  as  the  reading  room 
of  the  laboratory  has  become  the  chief  library  room  for  the  advanced 
students  of  the  whole  philosophical  division.  The  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  philosophical  division  with  ample  room  for  seminaries 
and  library  and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  a  laboratory, 
far  from  the  noise  of  Harvard  Square,  is  thus  a  need  which  we  all 
feel  more  strongly  from  year  to  year. 

HUGO  MUN8TERBERG, 

Professor  of  Psychology* 


THE   OBSERVATORY. 

To  thb  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sib,  — The  work  of  the  Observatory  during  the  nineteenth  century 
will  be  completed  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this  report.  This, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  a  suitable  occasion  for  describing  the  present 
needs  of  the  institution  and  the  condition  of  those  portions  of  its 
work  which  are  now  unfinished. 

In  my  last  report,  it  was  shown  that  the  annual  income  of  the 
Observatory,  amounting  to  nearly  $50,000,  places  it,  in  this  respect, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  principal  observatories  of  the  world. 
Its  work,  however,  can  be  maintained  only  if  all  the  income  is 
devoted  to  current  expenses,  and  this  becomes  every  year  more 
difficult,  owing  to  the  continued  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest 
on  invested  property.  The  additional  sum  of  $200,000  would  be 
required  to  secure  permanently  the  income  of  six  years  ago.  When 
a  comparison  is  made  with  the  buildings  and  instruments  of  other 
observatories  the  result  is  still  less  favorable.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  buildings  at  Cambridge  is  $52,000,  at  Arequipa  $12,000;  of 
the  instruments  at  Cambridge  $20,000,  and  at  Arequipa  $50,000. 
About  half  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended  on  the  buildings  and 
instruments  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  an  equal  sum  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory.  Great  additions  have  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  to  buildings  and  instruments  at  all  the  principal  national 
observatories  of  the  world.  The  main  building  at  Cambridge  is 
of  wood,  and  is  more  than  half  a  century  old.  It  contains  one 
of  the  finest  astronomical  libraries  in  the  world,  and  this  is  in 
constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire.  To  save  unnecessary 
expense,  the  new  buildings  erected  here  are  as  plain  as  possible, 
and  the  lack  of  architectural  effect  should  be  ascribed  to  this  reason, 
and  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Director.  Even  allowing  for  the  recent 
increased  cost  of  building  materials,  $100,000  would  supply  our 
present  wants,  by  furnishing  plain  buildings  of  modern  construc- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  astronomy  at  the  present  time  is 
a  large  telescope  mounted  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Nearly  all  of 
the  largest  telescopes  of  the  world  are  north  of  latitude  +  80°,  and 
only  one  or  two  of  them  are  located  where  the  condition  of  the  air 
permits  work  of  the  highest  grade  to  be  done.     In  many  departments 
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of  astronomy,  no  work  of  this  character  has  been  undertaken  on  any 
of  the  extreme  southern  stars.  The  cost  of  a  telescope  of  the  largest 
size  would  be  about  $100,000,  and  an  equal  sum  would  be  required 
for  a  building  and  the  incidental  expenses,  which  would  prevent  its 
curtailing  the  work  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Observatory. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  sum  of  half  a  million  dollars  is 
required  to  enable  this  Observatory  to  maintain  its  place  among  the 
greatest  observatories  in  the  world.  With  this  sum  a  large  amount 
of  work  could  be  carried  on  permanently  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. A  comparison  with  the  amount  of  work  which  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  similar  expenditure  on  a  new  observatory  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.  .  The 
saving  in  executive  management,  and  in  current  expenses,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  believed  that  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  first  plan,  as  by  the  second.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  portion  of  this  plan  can  be  carried  out,  if  not  the  whole.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  names  of  the,  friends  of  the  Observatory 
should  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  new  buildings  and  instru- 
ments.    Lasting  memorials  would  thus  be  furnished. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  complete  large  pieces  of  work  promptly, 
and  the  work  of  observation  is  often  unduly  large  as  compared  with 
the  means  available  for  reduction  and  publication.  The  recent  action 
of  the  Corporation  in  providing  for  the  compulsory  retirement  of  its 
officers  on  account  of  age,  renders  it  especially  important  that  un- 
finished work  should  be  completed  rapidly.  It  is  therefore  well 
to  place  it  on  record  and,  if  possible,  provide  for  its  early  publica- 
tion. Any  investigation  may  be  completed  much  better  and  more 
economically  by  those  who  have  undertaken  it,  than  by  others,  and 
much  valuable  work  has  been  lost  because  its  publication  has  been 
needlessly  delayed.  Rapid  progress  could  be  made  with  most  of  the 
unfinished  work  described  below,  by  the  employment  of  inexpensive 
computers  and  copyists,  under  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  the 
work  has  been,  so  far,  planned.  It  must,  therefore,  be  pointed  out 
that  a  small  expenditure  at  the  present  time  may  save  a  much  larger 
expenditure  in  the  future,  or  even  preserve  valuable  work,  which 
by  delay,  may  be  lost  entirely. 

The  principal  unpublished  investigations  are  enumerated  below, 
with  a  statement  of  the  space  each  will  occupy  when  published  in 
the  Annals. 

Photometric  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites  while  undergoing 
eclipse  have  been  made  with  great  regularity  since  June  1878.  The 
total  number  is  702.     The  first  reduction  has  been  made,  and,  with 
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little  delay,  copy  could  be  sent  to  the  printer.  It  will  occupy  one 
volume  of  the  Annals. 

Seventeen  circumpolar  variable  stars  of  long  period,  observed  by 
Argelander's  method  about  once  a  month,  from  1890  to  1899. 
In  print,  and  will  be  distributed  in  a  few  weeks.  Half  a  volume. 
[XXXVII,  Part  I.] 

Sixty  variable  stars  of  long  period  similarly  observed  since  1890, 
but  less  frequently.     Not  yet  reduced.     One  volume. 

Photometric  observations  of  variable  stars  and  other  objects,  with 
the  15-inch  telescope.  Nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  be 
sent  to  the  printer  shortly.     Half  a  volume. 

Southern  zone  containing  7,959  stars,  from  declination  —  9°  50'  to 
— 14°  10',  observed  with  the  meridian  circle.  Observations  com- 
pleted. The  reductions  if  continued  at  the  present  rate,  will  be 
finished  in  three  or  four  years.  The  journal  will  occupy  two  volumes, 
the  standard  stars  and  catalogue,  one  volume,  the  discussion  and 
comparison  with  other  catalogues,  one  volume.    Total,  four  volumes. 

Fundamental  stars  observed  with  the  meridian  circle  during  the 
years  1879-1882.     Reduction  in  progress.     One  volume. 

Stars  of  the  magnitude  7.5  and  brighter,  and  north  of  declination 

—  40°,  observed  with  the  meridian  photometer  during  the  years 
1895-1898.  Reduction  completed,  and  about  one-half  printed. 
One  volume.     [XLV.] 

Stars  of  the  magnitude  7.0  and   brighter,  south  of  declination 

—  80°,  observed  with  the  meridian  photometer  in  1899.  Partially 
reduced.     One  volume. 

Constants  used  in  reduction  of  observations  made  with  the  meridian 
photometer  during  the  years  1891-1898.  About  473,000  photomet- 
ric settings  are  discussed  in  this  work.  Half  a  volume.  [XLIV, 
Part  II.] 

Observations  of  variable  stars  with  the  meridian  photometer,  and 
discussion  of  results.  Observations  and  first  reduction  completed. 
One  volume. 

Observations  with  the  12-inch  Horizontal  Telescope,  of  9,222 
Durehmusterung  stars,  in  zones  10'  wide,  and  10°  apart  in  declina- 
tion. Observations  completed  and  reduction  well  advanced.  One 
volume. 

Spectra  of  Bright  Southern  Stars.  Completed  and  sent  to  the 
printer.     Half  a  volume.     [XXV1I1,  Part  II.] 

Peculiar  Stellar  Spectra,  including  all  the  novae,  gaseous  nebu- 
lae, variable  stars,  fourth  and  fifth  type  stars  discovered  in  the 
investigations  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.     One  volume. 
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Measures  of  variable  stars  of  long  period,  discovered  photographi- 
cally. There  are  about  150  of  these  stars,  of  which  55  have  so  far 
been  measured  and  reduced  on  about  100  plates  each.     One  volume. 

Variable  stars  in  <o  Centauri.  80,000  observations  of  128  variables. 
Nearly  ready  for  the  printer.     One  volume.     [XXXVTII.]    . 

Variable  stars  in  Messier  5,  and  in  other  clusters.  79  stars  in 
Messier  5  have  been  measured  on  74  plates.     One  volume. 

Photographic  brightness  of  40,000  standard  stars  of  about  the 
tenth  magnitude,  one  in  each  square  degree.  About  half  have  been 
selected  and  measured.     Two  volumes. 

Photographic  magnitudes  of  6,590  northern  stars.  All  have  been 
measured  on  one  plate,  and  about  4,000  on  two  plates.  Half  a 
volume. 

Second  Draper  Catalogue,  giving  the  spectra  of  about  80,000  stars 
of  the  eighth  magnitude  and  brighter,  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Pole.  About  one-half  have  been  measured,  on  one  plate.  Two 
volumes. 

History  of  Boyden  Expeditions.     One  volume. 

Observations  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  at  Arequipa.     One  volume. 

Meteorological  Observations  in  Peru.  1891-1895.  Reductions 
nearly  completed.     Half  a  volume.     [XXXIX,  Part  II.] 

Meteorological  Observations  in  Peru.     1896-1900.     One  volume. 

Observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  in 
1899  and  1900.     One  volume. 

Measures  of  positions  of  500  stars  within  half  a  degree  of  the 
North  Pole.  Positions  of  variables  in  clusters,  and  of  Eros  in 
1893,  1894,  and  1896.  Tables  nearly  ready  for  the  printer. 
Half  a  volume. 

Uranometry  of  about  5,600  stars  of  the  magnitude  6.0  and  brighter. 
Observations  completed  and  reduction  in  progress.     Half  a  volume. 

Bibliography  of  variable  stars.  15,000  cards  written.  One 
volume. 

The  researches  above  enumerated  would  fill  twenty-eight  volumes, 
or  about  two-thirds  as  many  as  have  been  published  during  the  half- 
century  of  the  existence  of  the  Observatory.  Many  of  these  volumes 
still  involve  a  large  amount  of  work,  but  about  half  of  them  could 
be  issued  promptly,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  for  additional  com- 
puters.    The  importance  of  such  an  expenditure  is  obvious. 
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Observatory  Instruments. 


East  Equatorial.  —  The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Twenty-four  thousand 
photometric  light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms,  described  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895.  With  this  instru- 
ment, 8,216  photometric  comparisons  were  made  of  T  Monocerotis, 
2,548  of  the  short  period  variable,  +  42°  3888,  1,584  of  Z  Herculis, 
1,056  of  U  Cephei,  896  of  the  Algol  variable,  +  45°  8062,  discovered 
by  Mme.  Ceraski,  800  of  x  Cygni,  784  of  R  Ursae  Minoris,  592  of 
X  Herculis,  576  of  U  Coronae,  480  of  ATauri,  400  of  8  Monocero- 
tis, 384  of  Y  Bootis,  336  of  R  Camelopardali,  804  of  U  Ophiuchi, 
288  of  T  Persei,  208  of  Y  Cygni,  208  of  T  Cassiopeiae,  160  of 
W  Delphini,  160  of  U  Geminorum,  and  112  of  SS  Cygni.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  1,792  comparisons  were  made  of  oCeti,  848  of 
jSLyrae,  160  of  U  Camelopardali,  and  96  of  Nova  Aurigae,  with  a 
second  photometer  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  stars  too  near 
together  to  be  measured  with  the  first  instrument.  The  same  instru- 
ment has  been  used  in  the  photometric  measurement  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  while  undergoing  eclipse.  18  eclipses  have  been  observed, 
making  the  total  number  702.  lapetus,  the  outer  satellite  of  Saturn, 
was  measured  on  15  nights,  to  determine  its  variation  in  light,  and 
Titan,  also,  on  15  nights.  The  number  of  comparisons  was  464  of 
each.  The  light  of  the  planet  Eros  was  determined  photometrically 
on  five  nights,  the  number  of  settings  being  224.  The  systematic 
observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period  throughout  all  their 
changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  results  to  the  scale  of  the  meridian 
photometer,  has  been  continued.  A  few  estimates  have  been  made 
by  the  method  of  Argelander,  generally  when  the  stars  were  too  faint 
to  be  observed  with  small  instruments. 

Similar  observations  of  variables  and  comparison  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it,  444  estimates  of  variables 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Reed,  and  905  by  Miss  Cannon.  Mr.  Reed 
has  also  made  349  estimates  of  comparison  stars  for  variables. 
The  variable  star,  SS  Cygni,  discovered  photographically  at  this 
observatory,  has  been  observed  through  .several  maxima  by  Mr. 
Colson. 

Meridian  Circle. — The  ruled  glass  plate  by  means  of  which 
transits   have    been  observed    and  declinations  determined  for  the 
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last  ten  years  was  removed  in  April,  1900.  A  set  of  spider  lines 
has  been  inserted  instead  of  it,  and  the  declination  micrometer 
originally  forming  part  of  the  instrument,  but  not  before  employed 
in  observations  with  it,  has  been  replaced.  The  object  of  the  change 
is  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  to  be  made  with  the 
spider  lines  and  micrometer  to  detect  any  considerable  systematic 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  results  obtained  with  the 
glass  plate,  and  with  the  customary  form  of  apparatus  for  transits. 
It  is  expected  at  present  that  these  observations  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  year.  Means  have  been  provided  for  the  electric  illumi- 
nation of  the  graduations  of  the  declination  micrometer,  and  when 
required,  of  the  spider  lines  themselves. 

The  work  of  the  meridian  circle  during  the  year  has-toea  confined 
to  determinations  of  clock  error,  and  to  the  determination  of  instru- 
mental constants,  particularly  the  intervals  of  the  spider  lines  and 
the  value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer  screw.  For  these  last 
purposes,  125  stars  have  been  observed  on  80  dates. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Rogers  during  the  years  1879-1883  has  been  continued  by  Miss 
S.  C.  Bond  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Anna  Winlock.  During 
the  year,  the  constants  necessary  for  computing  reductions  from 
mean  to  apparent  place  have  been  checked,  and  the  preparation 
of  ephemerides  for  stars  not  in  the  almanac  has  been  begun,  as  well 
as  the  derivation  of  similar  reductions  from  the  almanac  for  other 
stars.  The  fractional  parts  of  days  corresponding  to  the  observa- 
tions have  been  computed  for  the  ledger  of  observations. 

The  work  done  on  the  reductions  of  the  observations  of  stars  in 
the  zone  —9°  50' to  —14°  10' during  the  years  1888-1892,  continues 
to  be  confined  to  the  examination  of  cases  of  discordance,  in  order 
to  detect  errors  of  computation.  The  part  of  the  catalogue  examined 
during  the  year  is  that  from  20*  0*  to  1*  0"\ 

The  condition  of  the  reductions  of  the  zone  observations  made 
during  the  years  1895-1898,  is  as  follows:  —  The  reduction  of  the 
fundamental  stars,  and  the  determination  of  the  values  of  AT  +  w, 
and  of  the  polar  point,  are  nearly  complete  in  two  computations. 
The  preliminary  reduction  of  the  zone  stars  has  reached  the  point 
at  which  these  constants  can  be  applied.  The  computation  of  the 
precessions  and  secular  variations  for  1900  has  been  made  for 
about  one  third  of  the  stars  originally  intended  for  observation. 
The  stars  belonging  to  the  zone,  which  occur  also  in  Bessel's  zones, 
have  been  reduced  from  his  observations  to  1825.0  by  means  of 
the  tables  and  errata  given  in  later  publications  of  the  Konigsberg 
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Observatory.  A  similar  work  has  been  begun  for  the  stars  found 
also  in  Lalande's  Histoire  Celeste,  and  has  been  carried  through 
about  six  hours  of  right  ascension. 

12-inch  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument,  79,024 
settings  have  been  made  by  the  Director  on  140  nights.  The 
first  large  piece  of  work,  the  observation  of  all  the  stars  contained  in 
the  Durchmusterung,  in  zones  10'  wide  and  10°  apart,  is  substantially 
completed.  The  total  number  of  stars  is  9,283,  of  which  8,038  are 
contained  in  Volume  XXIV,  and  the  others  are  fainter  than  the 
ninth  magnitude.  All  have  been  observed  on  three  nights  except  a 
few  which  culminate  early  in  the  summer  and  which  escaped  observa- 
tion owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Director  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  weather  in  August,  1900,  proved  unusually  favorable,  and 
on  the  39  nights  following  July  27,  17,824  settings  were  obtained  on 
29  nights.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reductions,  which  are 
purely  differential  and  the  observations  are  reduced  to  the  scale  of 
Volume  XXIV  by  means  of  the  large  number  of  stars  common  to 
that  work. 

Meridian  Photometer. — The  observations  of  the  stars  south  of 
declination  —  30°,  of  the  magnitude  7.0  and  brighter,  were  com- 
pleted early  in  December  at  Arequipa.  44  series  were  taken,  includ- 
ing 13,244  settings.  The  instrument  was  then  sent  to  Cambridge, 
mounted,  and  electric  lights  substituted  for  gas.  A  catalogue  of 
standard  stars,  one  in  each  10°  square,  has  been  prepared,  and  16 
series  including  6,424  settings  have  been  made  by  Professor  Bailey. 
The  total  number  of  settings,  including  those  made  with  the  first 
meridian  photometer  is  999,864.  Of  these,  94,476  are  published  in 
Vol.  XIV,  267,092  in  Vols.  XXIII  and  XXIV,  98,744  in  Vol. 
XXXIV,  473,216  in  Vols.  XLIV  and  XLV,  and  65,840  relate  to 
the  work  of  the  last  two  years.  Of  these  observations,  29,204  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Searle,  174,976  by  Professor  Bailey, 
122,300  by  Professor  Wendell,  and  672,888  by  the  Director. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  1 1-inch  Draper  tele- 
scope is  689,  making  12,872  in  all  with  this  instrument;  with  the 
8-inch  Draper  telescope,  2,187,  making  the  total  number  25,890. 
The  examination  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  of  the  spectra  contained  on  these 
plates,  and  of  those  taken  with  the  Bruce  and  Bache  telescopes,  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  fourteen  new  variable  stars,  ten  of  which  were 
detected  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in  their  spectra. 
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Four  stars  have  been  found  to  have  spectra  of  the  fourth  type,  four 
to  have  spectra  of  the  fifth  type,  one  star  to  have  a  spectrum  in 
which  the  hydrogen  line  H/J  is  bright,  three  in  which  the  spectra  are 
peculiar,  and  six  gaseous  nebulae.  Five  variable  stars  have  been 
discovered  by  Miss  Wells,  and  one  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Colson.  Two 
variable  stars  were  found  by  the  Director  by  superposing  a  negative 
upon  a  contact  print  from  a  second  negative  taken  on  a  different 
date.  A  new  star  was  found  in  the  constellation  Aquila,  by  Mrs. 
Fleming,  making  the  sixth  Nova  found  from  the  examination  of  these 
photographs.  From  the  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  of  bright 
southern  stars,  Miss  Cannon  has  found  that  the  line  H/J  is  bright 
in  A.  G.  C.8991,  and  that  this  line  is  variable  in  the  two  stars 
A.  G.  C.  19737,  rj  Centauri,  and  A.  G.  C.  20878,  k*  Apodis. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  in  determining  the  photo- 
graphic magnitude  of  stars  by  the  measurement  of  images  out  of 
focus.  A  comparison  is  thus  made  of  surfaces  instead  of  points. 
It  appears  that  these  stars  can  be  measured  at  the  rate  of  five  a 
minute,  with  a  probable  error  of  about  a  tenth  of  a  magnitude. 
About  14,000  measures  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Fleming  in  this 
way.  A  study  is  being  made  of  the  close  polar  stars  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  systematic  errors. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King,  charts  are  now  taken  regularly 
with  the  8-inch  and  11-inch  Draper  telescopes,  without  following,  by 
varying  the  rate  of  the  clock  and  the  position  of  the  polar  axis. 
A  small  telescope,  attached  rigidly  to  the  base  of  the  11-inch  tele- 
scope, and  directed  toward  two  distant  scales  placed  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  permits  the  axis  to  be  set  in  any  desired  position, 
rapidly  and  accurately.  A  photograph  of  the  planet  Eros  was 
obtained  on  July  28,  1900,  with  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  as  trails  and  the  image  of  Eros  was  sensi- 
bly circulaf  although  the  exposure  was  153*.  Numerous  charts  have 
been  taken  for  the  detection  of  asteroids  not  recently  observed. 
The  occultation  of  8  stars,  and  .the  immersion  and  emersion  of 
Saturn  have  been  observed  photographically.  An  artificial  star 
serves  to  determine  the  times  of  exposure,  even  when  some  of 
the  images  have  been  obscured  by  clouds.  Photographs  have  also 
been  obtained  of  10  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

Boyden  Department. 

The  sky  at  Arequipa,  during  the  latter  part  of  1899  proved  to  be 

exceptionally  clear.      It  did  not,  therefore,   become  necessary  to 

move  the  meridian  photometer  to  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  Chile, 
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where  a  clear  sky  can  be  found  daring  the  cloudy  season  at  Arequipa. 
On  the  completion  of  his  work  with  that  instrument,  Professor 
Bailey  returned  to  Cambridge,  leaving  the  station  in  charge  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Much  delay  has  been  experienced  in  the  transmission  of  the  pho- 
tographic plates  to  Peru,  and  in  their  return  to  Cambridge,  amount- 
ing, in  some  instances  to  five  or  six  months.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  along  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  resulting  in  frequent  quarantine  and  the  consequent  delays. 
Accordingly,  plates  taken  in  Arequipa  last  April  have  not  yet  been 
received,  and  at  one  time  last  summer  the  supply  of  plates  at 
Arequipa  was  nearly  exhausted.  Owing  to  the  climate,  it  is  not 
considered  safe  to  keep  a  large  number  of  plates  on  hand  there. 
Hitherto  our  shipments  have  been  sent  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  On  account  of  the  large  breakage,  resulting  apparently 
from  the  transshipments  which  were  necessary,  several  cases  were 
sent  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  service,  however,  is  so 
irregular,  and  the  delays  so  great,  that  this  plan  has  been,  for  the 
present,  abandoned. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  13 -inch  Boyden  tele- 
scope is  201,  making  10,214  in  all,  and  2,054  with  the  8-inch  Bache 
telescope,  making  26,339  in  all.  The  total  number  of  photographs 
taken  this  year  at  the  Arequipa  Station  is  3,830.  358  visual  observa- 
tions of  48  southern  variable  stars  have  been  made,  by  Argelander's 
method,  by  Mr.  Frost,  also  320  observations  of  the  intervals  between 
the  comparison  stars  of  43  of  these  variables.  The  systematic 
examination  of  all  stars  south  of  declination  —  30°,  between  the 
magnitudes  6.3  and  7.0,  inclusive,  for  the  detection  of  new  double 
stars,  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey.  541  stars,  between 
6*  and  12*  in  right  ascension,  have  been  examined,  leaving  450, 
between  2*  and  10*,  to  complete  the  work. 

Meteorological  observing  stations  have  been  maintained  during  the 
year  at  Mollendo  (altitude  100  ft.),  La  Joy  a  (4,150),  Arequipa 
(8,060),  Alto  de  los  Huesos  (13,300),  Mt.  Blanc  (15,600),  El 
Misti  (19,200),  Vincocaya  (14,600)',  and  Puno  (12,500).  Great 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  carrying  on  the  observations  at  the  lofty 
mountain  stations.  Whenever  possible,  all  the  stations  have  been 
visited  once  a  month  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Arequipa 
Station,  and  the  self-recording  and  other  instruments  compared 
with  various  standard  instruments,  including  a  mercurial  barometer 
and  a  psychrometer.  Instruments  designed  and  constructed  by 
Sr.  Muniz,  for  recording  automatically  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
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the  wind,  have  been  placed  at  all  the  stations,  except  those  already 
provided  with  anemometers.  The  meteorograph  which  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  results  at  the  summit  of  £1  Misti  has  been  placed  at  the 
lit.  Blanc  Station,  and  has  given  records  for  about  one  half  of  the 
time.  The  observations  at  these  different  stations  have  now  been 
continued  in  many  cases  for  eight  or  ten  years.  At  such  stations, 
where  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  observers  are  generally 
men  of  limited  education  and  experience,  observations  of  the  greatest 
accuracy  cannot  be  expected,  except  by  maintaining  trained  observers, 
at  greatly  increased  expense.  It  is  believed  that  the  personal 
observations  which  have  been  secured,  and  the  results  of  the 
records  of  the  self-registering  instruments,  will  furnish  valuable 
information  to  meteorologists  concerning  a  region  about  "which 
little  was  previously  known.  Taking  into  consideration  the  strik- 
ing uniformity  of  conditions  which  prevail  in  different  years  in  this, 
region,  it  is  probable  that  additional  observations  would  not  greatly 
increase  our  knowledge.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  suspend, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  the  meteorological  observations  of  all 
the  stations,  except  those  at  Arequipa. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  Bruce  telescope  has  remained,  during  the  year,  under  the 
special  care  of  Dr.  Stewart.  Work  has  generally  been  carried  on 
with  this  instrument,  however,  during  the  last  part  of  the  night,  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Clymer  or  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost.  During  the  year,  760  plates 
have  been  taken,  making  4,767  in  all.  Many  photographs  of  the 
planets  and  other  special  objects  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Stewart. 
From  an  examination  of  319  plates  he  has  found,  in  addition  to  those 
already  announced,  198  new  faint  nebulae.  On  these  plates  were 
also  noted  92  asteroid  trails  and  2  meteor  trails.  On  one  photo- 
graph, no  less  than  7  trails  of  asteroids  are  visible.  Last  spring,  a 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  planet 
Eros  when  it  was  too  faint  to  be  observed  in  other  ways.  An  eye- 
piece was  connected  with  the  photographic  plate  by  means  of  a 
micrometer  screw,  and  the  axis  of  the  latter  was  placed  parallel 
to  the  motion  of  Eros.  A  star  was  followed  by  means  of  the  eye- 
piece, while  a  motion  equal  to  that  of  Eros  was  given  to  the  plate  by 
means  of  the  screw.  Three  excellent  plates  were  thus  obtained,  on 
April  28,  30,  and  31,  1900,  in  which  the  stars  appeared  as  trails  and 
Eros  as  a  circular  image.  These  observations  preceded  those  taken 
elsewhere,  by  one  month.  A  long  series  of  photographs  of  the 
planet  Saturn  was  taken,  to  determine  if  possible  the  orbit  of  the 
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satellite,  Phoebe.  From  an  examination  made  in  Arequipa  the  exist- 
ence of  this  object  has  not  been  confirmed,  and  the  plates  have  not 
yet  reached  Cambridge.  A  careful  examination  of  them  will  be 
made  here. 

Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  has  been  carried  on,  as  heretofore, 
by  three  assistants  employed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Rotch.  Apart 
from  the  routine  observations,  the  chief  work  has  been  the  continua- 
tion of  the  exploration  of  the  air  by  means  of  kites.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  method  of  lifting  self-recording  instruments  into 
the  free  air,  which  originated  at  Blue  Hill  in  1894,  is  now  being 
extensively  employed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  During  the  year, 
twenty-two  kite-flights  were  made,  the  average  height  of  the  meteoro- 
graph above  the  sea-level  being  8,973  feet,  and  the  greatest  height 
15,800  feet,  or  about  the  altitude  of  Mt.  Blanc.  The  summit  of 
Blue  Hill,  from  which  the  kites  are  flown,  is  630  feet  above  the  sea. 
Studies  by  Mr.  Clayton  of  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  phenomena, 
from  observations  made  with  kites,  have  been  published  in  two 
Bulletins.  The  meteorological  phenomena  attending  the  total  Solar 
Eclipse  of  May  28,  1900,  were  observed  by  the  Blue  Hill  and 
cooperating  observers  at  several  places,  and  the  results  will  be 
published  shortly. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library. — The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  this  year  by  the  addition  of  281  volumes  and  1,251  pamphlets. 
The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1900,  were  9,716,  and  14,949,  respectively.  102  volumes 
and  52  pamphlets  have  been  deposited  in  the  Harvard  College 
Library.  Especial  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  meteoro- 
logical, as  well  as  the  astronomical  collection  of  publications  here, 
and  at  Arequipa,  as  complete  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
buildings  connected  with  the  Observatory,  duplicates  of  the  more 
important  publications  are  in  constant  use.  Every  year  the  need  of 
more  space  for  books,  and  of  modern  stacks  is  becoming  more  urgent. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  During  the  last  year  20  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  72  in  all.  The  bulletins  are  sent  gratui- 
tously to  all  such  institutions,  newspapers,  and  individuals  as  desire 
them  and  are  likely  to  make  use  of  them.  In  general,  when  a  cipher 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Observatory  it  is  translated,  printed  by 
an  autographic  process  upon  the  bulletin  sheets,  and  mailed  within 
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about  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  message.  Several  per- 
sons are  prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  one,  another  is  available.  Of  the  20  messages  distributed 
this  year,  7  were  received  from  Professor  Kreutz,  Kiel,  3  from  the 
Lick  Observatory,  2  from  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks,  1  from  Pro- 
fessor A.  O.  Leuschner,  and  1  from  Professor  H.  A.  Howe.  Of  the 
remaining  6  messages,  3  originated  at  the  Arequipa,  and  3  at  the 
Cambridge  Station  of  this  Observatory.  The  distribution  of  an- 
nouncements by  telegraph  is  continued  to. such  subscribers  as  wish 
to  pay  for  the  messages.  Astronomers  are  requested  as  heretofore 
to  send  to  this  Observatory  announcements  of  their  discoveries  for 
transmission  to  the  Observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  To  secure 
prompt  attention  it  is  requested  that  all  cablegrams  be  addressed, 
"  Observatory,  Boston,"  and  all  telegrams,  "  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  All  correspondence  relating  to 
telegrams  and  announcements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

Long  Focus  Telescope.  —  Nearly  all  of  the  great  telescopes  of  the 
world  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  they  do  not  furnish  a 
means  of  deciding  whether  a  change  of  form  would  increase  their 
efficiency.  In  1888,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  for  certain  purposes, 
there  would  be  great  advantages  in  constructing  a  telescope  in  which 
the  focal  length  should  be  very  small  compared  with  the  aperture. 
As  a  result,  the  generous  patroness  of  astronomy,  Miss  C.  W. 
Bruce,  gave  us  $50,000  with  which  the  telescope  that  bears  her  name 
has  been  constructed.  Last  year  it  was  shown  that  a  horizontal 
telescope  of  great  length,  of  the  form  proposed  by  the  writer  in  1881, 
would  also  have  many  advantages  for  certain  investigations.  The 
generosity  of  two  friends  of  the  Observatory  permitted  this  experi- 
ment to  be  tried  on  a  moderate  scale  by  the  construction  of  a 
telescope  having  an  aperture  of  12  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  136 
feet.  After  deciding  upon  the  form,  the  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Gerrish,  and  the  instrument  was  constructed  under  his  direction. 
A  large  part  of  the  mounting  was  constructed  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Observatory,  and  embodies  many  new  features.  For  instance,  the 
power  for  the  driving  clock  is  an  electric  motor  which  is  regulated 
electrically  by  a  control  clock.  Smaller  motors  control  the  slow 
motions  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  rotate  the  plate  in 
its  own  plane.  This  instrument  has  been  sent  to  Mandeville, 
Jamaica,  in  charge  of  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  where  it  will 
be  thoroughly  tested  during  the  next  six  months. 
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Standards  for  Faint  Stellar  Magnitudes.  —  By  the  aid  of  an 
appropriation  from  the  Rumford  Fund  of  the  American  Academy, 
an  important  investigation  has  been  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Yerkes,  Lick,  McCormick,  and  Harvard  Observatories.  Telescopes 
of  40,  36,  26,  15,  and  12  inches  aperture  will  thus  be  used.  The 
faintest  stars  visible  will  be  selected  and  their  fight  measured  with 
the  largest  telescopes,  while  to  the  Harvard  telescopes  has  been  as- 
signed the  duty  of  selecting  and  measuring  brighter  stars  with  which 
these  are  to  be  compared.  The  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Direc- 
tors of  these  observatories  have  cooperated,  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  American  astronomy.  This  feeling  was  further  illustrated  by  the 
late  Professor  Keeler,  who  after  securing  remarkable  photographs 
with  the  36-inch  reflector  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  courteously  sent 
some  of  them  here  to  aid  in  this  work.  He  also  sent  us  a  remark- 
able series  of  photographs  of  the  cluster,  Messier  3,  to  aid  in  our 
studies  of  the  variable  stars  in  that  cluster. 

Eros.  — The  near  approach  of  the  planet  Eros  to  the  Earth  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  astronomical  event  of  the 
year.  The  value  of  observations  of  this  object  for  parallax  is  per- 
haps overestimated,  since  it  will  be  too  faint  for  satisfactory  meas- 
urement with  heliometers,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  solar  parallax  can  be  greatly  improved  by  observations  of 
Eros  made  this  year.  Accurate  determinations  of  its  absolute 
positions  will  doubtless  be  of  great  value,  but  this  work  will  be 
underaken  at  so  many  observatories,  that  much  of  the  time  spent 
could  probably  be  more  usefully  expended  on  other  objects.  Accord- 
ingly, while  many  photographs  will  be  taken  here,  it  is  doubtful  if  all 
will  be  measured,  unless  the  number  obtained  elsewhere  proves  to  be 
insufficient.  The  exposures  here  are  made  automatically,  moving 
the  plate  after  each.  Ten  images  are  thus  obtained  on  each  photo- 
graph. To  determine  the  parallax,  additional  photographs  will  be 
taken  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  with  films  reversed.  The  most 
important  observations  of  Eros,  that  will  be  made  here,  will  be  those 
relating  to  its  variation  in  light.  This  will  be  found  from  the  pho- 
tographs, and  also  from  visual  observations.  Ten  stars  have  been 
selected  from  the  region  traversed  twice  by  Eros,  and  it  is  compared 
with  them  every  clear  evening.  Eros  is  also  compared  with  adjacent 
stars  by  means  of  the  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms  attached  to 
the  15-inch  Equatorial. 

November  Meteors.  —  Extensive  preparations  were  made  last 
November  for  the  observation  of  the  meteors.    Circulars  had  been 
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distributed  around  the  world  bo  that  it  is  probable  that  had  the 
Earth  passed  through  the  meteor  shower  we  should  have  received 
accurate  counts  of  the  number  of  meteors  seen  during  the  entire 
passage.  An  auxiliary  station  was  established  on  Blue  Hill  and  we 
hoped  to  determine  the  elevation,  direction,  velocity,  and  spectrum 
of  the  meteors  appearing  within  80°  of  the  radiant  point,  and  of  the 
second  magnitude  and  brighter.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
authorities  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  by  which  the  fire  alarm  bells 
were  to  be  rung  if  the  meteor  shower  was  brilliant. 

Toted  Solar  Eclipse. — It  is  the  policy  of  this  Observatory  to 
secure  the  greatest  scientific  return  for  ail  expenditures  made. 
Accordingly,  expeditions  are  not,  in  general,  sent  from  here  to 
observe  solar  eclipses,  first  because  no  return  is  obtained  in  case  the 
weather  proves  unfavorable,  and  secondly,  because  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  the  results  are  not  considered  as  valuable  as 
those  obtained  by  an  equal  expenditure  of  money  on  other  astronomi- 
cal problems.  Last  spring,  however,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Pickering  to  use  a  long  focus  lens  in  a  search  for  an 
intermercurial  planet  which  might  in  this  way  be  detected  even  if  as 
faint  as  the  eighth  magnitude.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  sent, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Observatory,  to  Washington,  Georgia, 
to  try  this  experiment.  A  camera  about  eleven  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  on  each  side  was  built,  in  which  thirty-six  8  X  10  plates  were 
exposed  to  the  images  formed  by  four  small  lenses  of  eleven  feet 
focus.  A  region  around  the  Sun,  of  about  16°  X  10°.  was  thus  pho- 
tographed on  a  soale  of  1'=  1  mm.  Unfortunately,  no  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained,  largely  owing  to  the  accidental  disturbance 
of  the  instrument  during  totality.  Instruments  belonging  to  the 
Observatory  are  loaned  as  freely  as  possible  to  aid  other  astrono- 
mers, and  accordingly,  the  long  focus  telescope  described  above, 
was  lent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  observ- 
ing this  eclipse.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory,  the  photographs 
of  the  protuberances  and  inner  corona  being  among  the  finest  yet 
secured.  The  eclipse  was  also  observed  by  the  Director  and  several 
of  his  assistants,  under  very  favorable  conditions,  without  expense 
to  the  Observatory. 

Paris  Exposition.  —  Much  time  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
an  exhibit  which  was  sent  to  Paris.  As  the  wall  space  was  very 
limited,  only  eight  feet,  three  wing  frames  were  used,  each  contain- 
ing thirty-two  pages  two  feet  square.     About  four  hundred  photo- 
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graphs  were  shown  in  all,  which  if  exhibited  in  the  usual  way 
would  have  covered  a  wall  space  sixty  feet  long.  A  desk  eight 
feet  long,  containing  18  glass  positives,  illuminated  electrically 
from  below,  and  illustrating  various  features  of  our  work,  was 
also  shown.     A  grand  prix  was  awarded  for  this  exhibit. 

Publications.  —  Volumes  XXXII,  Part  II,  XXXIII,  XLII,  Part 
II,  and  XLIV,  Part  I,  of  the  Annals  have  been  published  and  dis- 
tributed. Volume  XXVIII,  Part  II,  Spectra  of  Bright  Southern 
Stars,  is  nearly  completed,  and  pages  129  to  176  are  in  type. 
Volume  XXXVII,  Part  I,  Circumpolar  Variables,  is  in  type  and 
will  be  distributed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  published.  Pages  1  to  150, 
forming  about  one-half  of  Volume  XLV,  Observations  with  the 
meridian  photoin£J$r  during  the  years  1895-1898,  is  in  type.  This 
volume  will  give  the  photometric  magnitudes  of  all  stars  of  the 
magnitude  7.5  and  brighter,  north  of  declination  — 40°.  With  the 
issue  of  these  works  the  first  forty-five  volumes  of  the  Annals  will  be 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  Volumes  XXXVII,  XXXIX,  XLI, 
and  XLIV,  of  which  the  first  portions  only  are  completed,  and 
Volumes  XXXVIII,  and  XLI II,  which  have  not  been  begun.  The 
bibliography  of  variable  stars,  by  Mr.  Reed,  now  contains  15,000 
cards  and  is  approaching  completion.  An  important  circular  was 
issued  last  summer  to  the  correspondents  of  the  Observatory  asking 
which  volumes  of  our  Annals  are  contained  in  their  libraries.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  large  number  qf  sets  may  be  made  complete  from  the 
duplicates  stored  here.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
early  volumes  which  are  out  of  print,  and  in  general,  volumes  relating 
to  special  work  such  as  meteorology  or  meridian  circle  observations 
will  not  be  sent  to  institutions  engaged  only  in  other  departments  of 
research.  Duplicates  not  in  use,  if  returned,  will  serve  to  supply 
deficiencies  elsewhere,  but  on  the  other  hand,  duplicates  of  the  later 
volumes  can  generally  be  given  to  those  institutions  which  could  use- 
fully employ  more  than  one  copy.  Many  copies  of  the  Annals  have 
been  sent  to  some  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Observatory 
who  are  not  interested  in  Astronomy  technically,  in  order  to  keep 
them  informed  of  the  progress  and  activity  of  this  institution.  It  is 
probable  that  hereafter  this  distribution  will  be  curtailed.  On  the 
completion  of  Circular  No.  50,  a  title-page  and  index  to  the  first 
fifty  circular  was  issued,  and  bound  copies  were  distributed  to 
observatories  and  libraries  for  permanent  reference.  The  circulars 
will  continue  to  be  distributed  mainly  to  the  editors  of  periodicals. 
They  thus  reach  a  large  number  of  readers  promptly.     The  large 
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amount  of  work  done  on  the  Annals  this  year  has  interfered  with  the 
issue  of  the  Circulars.  For  instance,  fifty-six  new  variable  stars 
discovered  here  have  not  yet  been  measured  and  announced. 

The  following  six  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year :  — 

47.  Mme.  CeraskTs  Second  Algol  Variable.     February  12,  1900. 

48.  A  Photographic  Search  for  an  Intermercurial  Planet.   February  IS, 

1900. 

49.  Opposition  of  Eros  in  1900.     February  14,  1900. 

50.  Measurement  of  Photographic  Intensities.     May  9,  1900. 

51.  Positions  of  Eros  (433)  in  1893,  1894,  and  1896.     June  7,  1900. 

52.  Variable  Stars  in  Clusters.     Rate  of  Increase  of  Light.     June  18, 

1900. 

The  following  minor  publications  have  also  appeared  during  the 
year:  — 

Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1899. 

Observations  of  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  28,  1900,  by  the  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  Expedition.  By  W.  H.  Pickering. 
Astrophy steal  Journal,  xii,  94. 

Observations  of  the  November  Meteors.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Popu- 
lar Astronomy,  vii,  395. 

Non-Appearance  of  the  expected  Leonid  Shower.  By  W.  H.  Picker- 
ing.    Ibid.,  vii,  523. 

A  Possible  Explanation  of  the  Gegenschein.  By  W.  H.  Pickering. 
Ibid.,  viii,  I. 

Lunar  Changes  during  the  Eclipse  of  December  16,  1899.  By  W.  H. 
Pickering.     Ibid.,  viii,  57. 

Origin  of  the  Lunar  Formations.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid.,  viii,  147- 
•    Origin  of  the  Lunar  Formations.    By.  W.  H.  Pickering.   Ibid.,  viii,  181. 

The  Lunar  Atmosphere.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     Ibid.,  viii,  205. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  May  28,  1900.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Ibid.,  viii, 
225. 

EDWARD   C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College:  — 

During  the  past  academic  year  the  regular  courses  in  Zoology  and 
Geology  were  given  in  the  Natural  History  Laboratories  of  the 
Museum.  Eight  courses  in  Zoology  were  given  by  Professors  Mark, 
Jackson,  Parker,  and  Dr.  Castle,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Breed,  Crawley, 
and  Ordway.  These  courses  were  attended  by  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  students.  Six  courses  in  Zoology  were  given  to  forty- 
two  students  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Thirteen  courses  under  the  Department  of  Geology  were  given  by 
Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  Drs.  Jaggar  and  Daly, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Boutwell  and  Burr. 
These  courses  were  attended  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students.  Eight  courses  in  Geology  were  given  to  thirty-six  students 
of  Radcliffe. 

The  Summer  School  of  Geology,  which  is  held  in  the  Museum, 
offered  four  courses,  in  which  seventy-eight  students  were  enrolled. 
The  school  was  conducted  by  Professor  Davis  and  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Woodworth  and  Woodman,  assisted  by  Mr.  Burr. 

A  noticeable  thing  in  the  reports  of  the  Natural  History  Labora- 
tories is  the  large  number  of  students  in  these  departments  that  have 
been  called  to  positions  in  other  colleges  and  universities  or  have 
been  connected  with  the  national  and  State  geological  surveys.  The 
activity  of  the  laboratories  is  also  expressed  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  publications  by  students  in  them.  During  the  past 
year  fifteen  contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  have  been 
published,  five  of  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Chief  among  the  changes  and  repairs  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  into  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  building  in  the 
rooms  assigned  to  the  Assistants  in  Entomology  and  Vertebrate 
Palaeontology.  The  many  additions  to  the  collections  of  birds  have 
made  necessary  a  rearrangement  of  the  storage  cases  in  the  rooms 
on  the  fifth  floor  so  as  to  provide  separate  rooms  for  the  storage  of 
bird  and  mammal  skins.  The  delivery  room  of  the  library  has 
undergone  extensive  alterations,  including  additional  stacks  for  the 
increasing  collection  of  books  of  reference.     By  these  changes,  and 
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many  minor  ones,  much  has  been  done  for  the  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  service  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum. 

The  changes  in  the  exhibition  room  have  been  few.  The  arrival 
of  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Eland  has  necessitated  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  animals  in  the  African  room,  which  is  now  nearly  as 
complete  in  the  larger  forms  as  space  will  allow.  A  large  case 
has  been  constructed  in  the  Europeo-Siberian  room  to  accommodate 
a  fine  male  Yak,  also  purchased  during  the  last  year,  and  a  large 
specimen  of  the  European  brown  bear  has  been  added  to  the  faunal 
collections  of  this  room. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  mention  was  made  of  the  great  need  of 
the  Museum  for  a  collection  of  skins  of  mammals  for  study  and 
reference.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Overseers'  Committee,  friends 
of  the  Museum  have  purchased  for  it  the  well-known  collection  of 
A.  E.  and  O.  Bangs  of  Boston,  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete 
collections  of  North  American  mammals,  comprising  over  ten  thou- 
sand skins  mostly  with  skulls,  including  upward  of  one  hundred  type 
specimens,  all  in  perfect  order  and.  condition.  Considering  the  large 
outlay,  the  years  of  labor  expended  on  the  collection,  and  the  nominal 
sum  for  which  its  owners  released  it,  the  collection  comes  to  the 
Museum  rather  as  a  gift  from  the  Messrs.  Bangs.  Mr.  Outram 
Bangs  has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  Mammalogy  and  assumes 
charge  of  the  Museum  collections. 

In  the  Department  of  Ornithology  the  principal  accessions  were  a 
series  of  Arizona  skins  from  Mr.  J.  F.  McClure  of  New  York,  and 
the  large  Bryant  collection  deposited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bryant  Bigelow 
of  Boston,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Brewster's  report. 

Although  no  very  important  additions  have  been  received  to  the 
collections  of  Insects,  Fishes,  and  Reptiles,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Garman  that  the  number  of 
contributors  to  these  departments  has  been  greater  than  in  recent 
years. 

Dr.  Faxon,  who  was  away  from  Cambridge  on  leave  of  absence 
for  half  of  the  year,  reports  good  progress  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Call  collection  of  Unionidae  and  welcome  additions  to  the 
collections  of  Mollusca  and  Crustacea. 

The  Assistant  in  charge  of  Radiates,  Dr.  A.  G.  Mayer,  has 
resigned  from  the  Museum  staff  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

The  collection  of  worms  has  received  a  valuable  addition  from 
Professor  Ludwig  von  Graff  in  a  long  series  of  specimens  of  Land- 
plan  ari  an  s,  co-types  of  many  of  the  forms  described  by  him  in  his 
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monograph  of  the  group.  To  Dr.  Sateiro  Goto  of  Japan  the 
collection  is  also  indebted  for  a  series  of  Trematod  types.  Owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  material  gathered  by  Mr.  Agassiz's  expedi- 
tions in  the  Pacific  the  task  of  studying  the  large  collection  of 
Nemerteans  in  the  Museum  with  those  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
and  the  Columbia  University  Puget  Sound  Expedition,  has  had  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  Assistant  in  charge,  and  Dr.  Wesley  R.  Coe  of 
Tale  University  has  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work,  limited  to 
forms  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  his  return  to  Cambridge  he 
has  made  good  progress  with  his  study  of  the  Palolo  or  Bololo  worm 
of  Samoa  and  Fiji  and  allied  Eunicidae  from  the  tropical  Pacific, 
and  will  soon  have  ready  his  report  on  the  Nemerteans  of  the 
4 'Albatross"  expedition  of  1891. 

The  palaeontological  collections  have  been  enriched  by  two  speci- 
mens of  great  value  in  the  purchase  of  complete  skeletons  of  a  galli- 
naceous bird  and  an  alligator  gar  of  large  size,  both  of  Tertiary  age. 
These  unique  specimens  have  been  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Museum  by  Dr.  Eastman  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas.  Dr.  Eastman,  in 
the  interests  of  his  department,  is  visiting  the  fossil  fields  of  the 
west,  and  his  travels  promise  to  add  largely  to  our  collection  of 
fossil  vertebrates. 

From  Joseph  Wilcox  of  Philadelphia  there  has  been  received  a 
valuable  collection  of  Eocene  shells  from  the  u  Isaac  Lea  Collection" 
in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  gift  comes  as  a 
contribution  from  a  descendant  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  who 
signed  the  charter  of  Harvard  College  in  1650. 

To  the  Cuban  teachers,  who  were  entertained  by  the  University 
during  the  past  summer,  we  are  indebted  for  several  small  miscella- 
neous collections. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  library  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  overhauling  with  a  view  to  filling  gaps  in  the  serials.  The 
geological  serials,  which  were  divided  between  the  Whitney  and 
general  Museum  libraries,  have  been  combined,  as  well  as  the  reports 
of  government  surveys,  and  have  been  alphabetically  arranged 
according  to  countries.  The  library  has  received  about  the  usual 
number  of  accessions. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  have  been 
mdre  than  the  average  number.  Fourteen  numbers  of  the  Bulletin 
have  appeared,  with  683  pages  and  174  plates,  and  two  numbers  of 
the  "  Memoirs,"  with  574  pages  and  121  plates.  One  report  on  the 
explorations  of  the  "  Blake"  (No.  XXXVIII),  that  of  Professors 
Bouvier  and  Fischer  (Bull.  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  10),  has  appeared, 
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and  two  reports  (Nos.  XXV  and  XXVI)  on  the  results  of  the 
44 Albatross"  expedition  of  1891,  that  on  the  Ophiuridae  by 
Professor  Lutkin  and  Mortensen  (Mem.  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2),  and 
Mr.  Garman's  splendid  report  on  Fishes  (Mem.  Vol.  XXIV).  Six 
numbers  of  the  Bulletin  represent  contributions  from  the  Zoological 
Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mark,  and  one  from  Mr. 
Agassiz's  Marine  Laboratory  at  Newport.  Volumes  XXXVT, 
XXXVII,  and  XXXVIII  of  the  Bulletin,  and  volumes  XXV  and 
XXVI  of  the  Memoirs  are  in  course  of  publication. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Natural  History  Laboratories 
incident  upon  the  increasing  number  of  students  has  for  some  time 
past  hampered  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Geology  and  Geography, 
and  hindered  their  growth  and  development.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Agassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Higginson,  the  southwest  corner  of  the  University  Museum  is  soon 
to  be  built,  and  this  addition  will  complete  the  main  or  eastern 
f acade  of  the  great  building  planned  by  the  late  Professor  Agassis 
and  leave  unfinished  but  one  hundred  feet  of  the  southern  wing 
to  realize  the  entire  plan.  The  new  building  will  accommodate 
the  departments  of  Geology  and  Geography,  providing  them  with 
numerous  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  shops,  and  three  exhibition 
rooms,  which  will  connect  through  the  mineralogical  Museum  with 
the  system  of  exhibition  rooms  of  the  entire  building.  The  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Geology 
and  Geography  will  be  assigned  to  the  departments  of  Zoology  and 
and  Palaeontology. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Assistant  in  Charge 
was  absent  from  Cambridge  with  Mr.  Agassiz  on  the  cruise  of 
the  "  Albatross  "  in  the  tropical  Pacific.  The  United  States 
Fish  Commission  steamer  "  Albatross  "  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Agassiz  to  explore  the  islands  of  the  tropical  Pacific  in 
continuance  of  his  researches  on  coral  formations.  There  accom- 
panied him  from  the  Museum,  as  assistants,  Drs.  A.  G.  Mayer  and 
W.  McM.  Wood  worth.  The  government  naturalists  attached  to  the 
ship  were  Dr.  H.  F.  Moor  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Townsend  who  remained  with  the  expedition  as  far  as  Fiji.  The 
"  Albatross "  was  commanded  by  Commander  Jefferson  F.  Moser, 
U.  S.  N.,  with  Lieutenant  Hugh  Rodman  as  executive  officer,  and  to 
the  untiring  interest  of  these  two  gentlemen  and  the  officers  of  the 
"  Albatross "  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The 
Hon.  George  M.  Bowers,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  did  everything 
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possible  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  expedition.  The  expedition 
was  assisted  in  every  way  by  the  officials  of  the  different  governments 
in  the  Pacific,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
cordiality  in  the  English,  French  and  German  colonies  and  by  the 
Japanese  government. 

The  "Albatross"  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  August,  the 
twenty-third,  1899,  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  March  the  fourth 
of  the  following  year,  after  having  visited  more  than  seventy-five 
different  islands  in  the  Marquesas,  Paumotus,  Society,  Cook, 
Friendly,  Fiji,  Ellice,  Gilbert,  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Ladrone 
groups.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  different  hydrographic  stations 
were  occupied.  By  far  the  deepest  trawl  haul  yet  made  was  success- 
fully accomplished  in  4173  fathoms,  with  the  "Blake"  beam  trawl, 
about  seventy-five  miles  east  of  Togatabu,  when  large  fragments  of 
a  silicious  sponge  were  brought  up  in  the  trawl.  Extensive 
collections  were  made  with  intermediate  and  surface  nets,  and  shore 
collections  of  all  kinds.  A  number  of  hauls  were  made  with  the 
Kramer  quantitative  nets  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  pelagic 
life  within  and  outside  of  atolls,  and  showed  the  presence  of  a  richer 
plankton  in  the  atoll  lagoons.  More  than  one  thousand  photographic 
negatives  were  obtained,  illustrating  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  different  islands  and  reefs  visited.  The  large  collections  are 
being  sorted  and  distributed  to  different  specialists  to  report  upon, 
and  the  result  will  be  published  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  coopera- 
tion with  Mr.  Agassiz  for  the  Museum.  Several  reports  are  nearly 
ready  for  the  printer. 

The  Assistant  in  Charge  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Henshaw  who  took  entire  charge  of  the  Museum  during  his  long 
absence  in  the  Pacific. 

W.  McM.  WOODWORTH, 
Assistant  in  Charge, 
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To  thb  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  no  formal  report  since  that  for  the  year  1897-98  has 
been  printed,  the  present  report  will  cover  the  academic  years 
1898-99  and  1899-1900. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Mark  in  Europe  daring  the 
year  1898-99,  the  work  of  the  department  was  to  some  extent  re- 
arranged. Coarse  2  was  given  Jointly  by  Drs.  Parker  and  Castle. 
Dr.  Castle  took  charge  of  courses  4  and  5,  and  the  duty  of  super- 
vising research  students  was  shared  by  Doctors  Davenport,  Parker 
and  Castle. 

The  numbers  of  students  from  the  several  classes  in  the  various 
courses  of  the  Department  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  to  which 
is  added  for  convenience  of  reference  the  number  of  students  in  the 
corresponding  courses  given  in  Radcliffe  College. 


Connes,  1896-09. 

Grmd. 

Sen. 

Jun. 

Soph. 

Froth. 

Spec. 

Sci. 

Total 

Zoology    1  .   .  . 

1 

7 

4 

22    5 

30   2 

28   3 

6      5 

83 

122   19 

"         2. 

4 

2 

6  2 

7   2 

1 

2     4 

18 

88  10 

"         3  . 

6   1 

6 

2 

6  2 

2 

1 

14 

34      6 

"         4  . 

2   1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12     3 

"          5  . 

3 

2 

1 

4 

10 

"          9.   « 

2 

1 

3 

"        11  . 

9 

1 

10 

"        16  . 

7 

2 

1 

4 

12     2 

"        20  a 

12 

8 

15 

Totals  .... 

42   2 

23 

11 

37   9 

30   4 

24   3 

812 

78 

261   40 

The  numbers  in  italic  refer  to  student*  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Zoology  1  was  given,  as  previously,  by  Dr.  Davenport.  The 
Chief  Assistant  in  the  course  was  Mr.  S.  R.  Williams ;  the  Sub- 
Assistants  were  Messrs.  J.  W.  Folsom  and  R.  M.  Yerkes. 

The  lectures  in  Zodlogy  2  were  given  by  Drs.  Parker  and  Castle, 
the  laboratory  work  being  supervised  by  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  as 
Chief  Assistant  Mr.  C.  W.  Prentiss  and  as  Sub-Assistant  Mr. 
R.  M.  Yerkes. 

Dr.  Parker  had  as  Assistant  in  Zoology  8,  Mr.  P.  Frandsen. 
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Zodlogy  4  and  Zoology  5  were  given  by  Dr.  Castle,  who  had 
assisted  in  these  courses  in  the  previous  years.  Mr.  H.  W.  Rand 
had  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  in  both  these  courses. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  promoted  during  the  year  to  be  Assistant 
Professor  of  Palaeontology,  carried  on  Zoology  9.  Sets  of  models 
of  Brachiopods  and  of  Trilobites  were  purchased  by  the  Department 
to  facilitate  the  instruction  on  these  groups. 

In  Zodlogy  11,  given  by  Dr.  Davenport,  the  number  of  students 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  work  entailed 
a  corresponding  increase  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  students  in  this  course  —  Messrs. 
P.  Frandsen,  R.  M.  Strong,  and  R.  M.  Yerkes  —  have  been 
prepared  for  publication  and  will  appear  in  the  Contributions  from 
this  laboratory.  That  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Rand  has  already  been  pub- 
lished as  No.  102  of  the  Contributions. 

The  lectures  in  Zoology  16  by  Dr.  Parker  were  followed  chiefly  by 
Graduates  and  Scientific  School  students.  A  report  was  required 
from  each  student  on  some  topic  selected  for  reading. 

So  much  of  Dr.  Davenport's  time  had  to  be  given  to  the  work  of 
students  in  Zoology  11,  that  he  took  charge  of  only  the  three  follow- 
ing students  carrying  on  researches  in  Zodlogy  20a:  Mr.  J.  W. 
Folsom  prepared  a  paper  on  "The  Development  of  the  Mouth-Parts 
in  Anurida  maritima  Gu6r;"  Mr.  W.  J.  Moenkhaus  worked  on  a 
problem  in  variation  till  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  he  accepted 
a  temporary  position  in  Williams  College  caused  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Peck ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Tower  studied  variation  in  the  color- 
pattern  of  the  wings  of  certain  beetles. 

Dr.  Parker  supervised  the  work  of  the  following  men  in  Zoology 
20a :  Mr.  C.  W.  Prentiss  continued  his  studies  on  the  otocyst  of 
decapod  Crustacea,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Williams  his  on  the  changes 
accompanying  the  migration  of  the  eye  in  flounders ;  Mr.  F.  Howe, 
Jr.,  investigated  the  early  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
spider  and  the  lobster ;  Mr.  P.  Frandsen  began  work  on  planarians ; 
Mr.  R.  M.  Yerkes  began  the  study  of  the  pineal  eye  of  a  reptile ; 
Mr.  P.  £.  Sargent  continued  his  researches  on  the  central  nervous 
system  of  teleosts,  arriving  at  some  interesting  results,  which  have 
been  published  as  No.  106  of  the  Contributions ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hickman 
continued  work  on  the  mesenteries  of  Amphibia.  The  studies  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Willard  on  the  eyes  of  Pecten  were  supervised  by  Drs. 
Parker  and  Castle  jointly. 

Dr.  Castle  had  entire  charge  of  the  following  men  in  their  re- 
searches :  Mr.  H.  W.  Rand  continued  his  studies  on  the  centrosomes 
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of  nerve  cells  in  the  earthworm,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Hall  on  the  meson- 
ephros  in  Amphibia ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Bigelow  nearly  completed  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  development  of  Lepas ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Phillips  studied 
the  development  of  the  ear  in  Amblystoma. 

In  June  1899  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon 
one  candidate  in  Zoology,  Mr.  Justus  Watson  Folsom.  His  thesis 
consisted  of  two  parts:  I.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Mouth-Parts  of  the  Collembolan,  Orchesella  cincta  L. ;  II.  The 
Development  of  the  Mouth-Parts  of  Anurida  maritima  Gue>.  Dr. 
Folsom  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  Chair  of  Biology 
in  Antioch  College.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  five 
students  whose  work  had  been  chiefly  zoological,  and  that  of  8M. 
upon  one. 

Professor  Jackson  published  a  paper  on  the  development  of  animals 
and  plants,  the  title  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  Geology. 
Dr.  Davenport  published  during  the  year  "  Experimental  Morphol- 
ogy, Part  Second.  Effect  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Agents  upon 
Growth,"  —  "The  Fauna  and  Flora  about  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
L.  I.,"  —  "  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological 
Variation,"  and  articles  in  The  American  Naturalist.  He  continued 
to  be  Director  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to  the  supervision  of  which  he 
gave  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  vacation. 

Dr.  Parker  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  an  article  which 
appears  as  No.  100  of  the  Contributions,  and  jointly  with  a  student 
of  Radcliffe  College  another  which  constitutes  No.  101  of  the  same 
series. 

A  brief  account  of  Branchiocerianthus  was  presented  to  one  of  the 
Sections  of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Zodlogy,  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  by  Professor  Mark,  and  is  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress;  and  a  note,  entitled  u  'Branchiocerianthus,'  a 
Correction,"  was  later  published  in  the  Zoologischer  Anzeiger. 
While  the  general  supervision  of  the  Contributions  remained  with 
Professor  Mark,  much  of  the  burden  of  looking  after  details  con- 
nected with  the  reproduction  of  plates,  etc.,  was  borne  by  Dr.  Parker. 
A  list  of  the  Contributions  published  since  July  1898  is  appended  to 
these  reports. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  held  by  Mr.  Maurice 
A.  Bigelow,  who  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  appointment 
in  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  One  of  the  Parker 
Fellowships  was  granted  by  the  Corporation  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Bancroft, 
who  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  at  the  Naples  Zoological 
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Station.  Daring  the  Summer  of  1899  nine  persons  received  aid 
from  the  income  of  the  Humboldt  Fund  while  carrying  on  studies 
at  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held,  as  in  1897-98, 
at  4.30  p.m.,  on  Thursdays,  and  were  well  attended. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1897-98  plans  were  made  for  re- 
placing the  temporary  wooden  supports  of  the  paraffine  water-baths 
used  in  the  laboratories  by  more  permanent  shelves  made  of  slate 
and  supported  by  iron  brackets.  This  improvement  was  carried  out 
in  the  summer  of  1898.  To  decrease  further  the  risk  of  fire  a  large 
slab  of  thick  slate-stone  was  also  placed  on  the  floor  beneath  each 
water-bath.  Although  this  was  an  expensive  improvement,  it  was 
highly  important,  and  the  change  has  incidentally  resulted  in  making 
the  laboratory  equipment  more  convenient. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  College  year  1899-1900  the  Department 
met  with  a  serious  loss  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport, 
whose  thorough  knowledge  and  untiring  energy  were  of  great  value 
to  the  Department,  and  whose  enthusiasm  and  sympathetic  guidance 
were  especially  appreciated  by  those  advanced  students  who  knew 
him- intimately.  His  sudden  departure  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
Course  10  and  rearrange  to  some  extent  the  other  courses. 

Dr.  Parker,  who  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology,  took  charge  of  Course  1,  in  addition  to  Course  15,  and 
gave  up  Course  3.  Dr.  Castle  resumed  his  position  in  charge  of 
Course  2  and  as  Assistant  in  Courses  4  and  5,  and  Professor  Mark 
resumed  the  work  he  had  before  taking  his  u  Sabbatical  year."  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cannon  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Zoology  for  the  year  and 
conducted  Course  3. 


Course*, 
1899-1900. 

Law 

Grad. 

Sen. 

Jan. 

Soph. 

Freeh. 

Spec. 

Sci. 

Total 

Zoology  1 

1 

2 

21 

9 

17       6 

28   2 

30   2 

6   2 

42 

146  21 

"      2 

2 

2 

2 

9      4 

11 

2    1 

1    2 

20 

47      9 

"       S 

2 

6 

1 

3      1 

1 

2   2 

4 

17      5 

"       4 

3   1 

4 

1 

7 

15      1 

"       5 

2 

4 

1 

6 

13 

"       9 

1 

1 

2 

"     15 

4 

7 

4      2 

1  2 

7 

23      4 

"     20  a 

12  2 

1 

18     2 

Totals.   . 

1 

27   3 

46 

12 

35   13 

39   3 

32   3 

10   8 

87 

276  42 

The  number*  in  italic  refer  to  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 
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The  Table  on  page  281  gives  the  number  of  students  from  the 
various  classes  in  each  of  the  zoological  courses,  and  like  information 
about  students  attending  corresponding  courses  in  Radcliffe  College. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  all  zoological  courses  in  Harvard 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  10  per  cent. 

Professor  Parker  had  as  Chief  Assistant  in  Zoology  1,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Williams,  who  had  held  the  same  position  the  year  before,  and  a» 
Sub- Assistant  Mr.  W.  L.  Tower, 

In  Zoology  2  Dr.  Castle  gave  the  lectures  and  supervised  the 
laboratory  work.  His  Chief  Assistant  was  Mr*  C.  W.  Prentiss, 
who  had  been  Assistant  in  the  course  during  the  previous  year ;  the 
Sub- Assistant  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Willard. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cannon  conducted  the  work  in  Zoology  3  on  the  same 
general  plan  that  has  been  followed  for  several  years.  Special  topics, 
in  comparative  anatomy  were  substituted  for  class  work  during  the 
last  five  weeks  in  the  case  of  nine  students,  who  had  done  their 
routine  work  in  a  manner  to  warrant  this  substitution.  Mr.  W.  A* 
Willard  was  Assistant  in  the  course. 

Zoology  4  and  5  were  carried  on  substantially  as  in  1897-98. 

In  addition  to  those  regularly  enrolled,  Professor  Jackson  has  had, 
as  more  or  less  regular  attendants  on  his  lectures  in  Zoology  9,  five 
students,  mostly  graduates.  He  proposes  in  future  to  divide  the 
course  into  two  half  courses,  giving  in  the  first  half-year  a  more 
rapid  survey  of  fossil  invertebrates  than  heretofore,  and  in  the 
second  half-year  more  advanced  work  on  selected  groups.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  reduction  of  the  time  required  for  the  general  survey 
will  render  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  the  zoological  students 
to  take  this  important  course. 

Zoology  15  was  given  by  Professor  Parker  in  the  second  half- 
year;  not  in  the  first  as  announced.  Although  proper  laboratory 
facilities  could  not  be  provided  for  this  course,  it  was  decided  to 
allow  a  certain  number  of  men  to  substitute  laboratory  work  for  the 
thesis  required  of  other  members  of  the  class.  Eight  students 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  work  on  special  topics. 
The  results  obtained  by  three  or  four  of  them  will  be  presented  for 
publication,  In  future  the  opportunity  for  laboratory  work  will  be 
offered  to  a  limited  number  of  the  students  electing  this  course  or 
Zoology  16.  Professor  Parker  also  proposes  to  transfer  permanently 
Courses  15  and  16  to  the  second  half-year,  and  to  offer  next  year  a 
half  course  in  the  first  half-year,  to  be  called  Zoology  13,  dealing 
with  the  structure  and  genesis  of  the  chief  animal  tissues,  and  giving 
special  attention  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
elements  in  relation  to  other  tissue  elements. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  three 
candidates  in  Zoology  in  June,  1900 :  Mr.  Herbert  Wilbur  Rand, 
whose  thesis  was  "  A  study  upon  the  Regenerating  Nervous  System 
of  Lumbricus,  with  Special  Regard  to  the  Centrosome  of  Nerve 
Cells; "  Mr.  Charles  William  Prentiss,  whose  thesis  was  on  "The 
Otocyst  of  Decapod  Crustacea;  its  Structure,  Development,  and 
Physiology ;"  and  Mr.  Stephen  Riggs  Williams,  whose  thesis  was 
on  "  Changes  Incident  to  the  Migration  of  the  Eye  in  Pseudopleuro- 
nectes  americanus,  together  with  Some  Observations  on  the  Optic 
Tract  and  Tectum  Opticum." 

Dr.  Williams  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Biology  in  Miami 
University ;  Mr.  Peter  Fransden  has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
Chair  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Nevada;  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Tower  a  like  position  in  Antioch  College. 

In  December,  1899,  Dr.  F.  W.  Bancroft  resigned  his  Parker 
Fellowship  and  relinquished  the  stipend  for  the  year  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  held  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Rand.  Eight  students  working  at  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole  in  the  summer  of  1900  received  aid  from 
the  income  of  the  Humboldt  Fund. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held  weekly  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  on  Thursday  afternoons  from  4.30  to  6 
o'clock,  and  were  attended  by  from  15  to  20  persons. 

Professor  Parker  has  published  in  the  Contributions  Nos  100  and 
110,  and  jointly  with  a  student  of  Radcliffe  College  No.  101.  He 
has  also  published  "  Studies  from  the  Newport  Laboratory,"  No.  42, 
in  the  Museum  Bulletin ;  a  lecture  on  "  The  Neurone  Theory  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  in  The  American  Naturalist,  June, 
1900;  and  reviews  in  Science  and  The  American  Naturalist.  Dr. 
Castle  has  published  in  the  Contributions  two  important  papers,  Nos. 
108  and  112,  on  Hirudinea,  and  reviews  in  The  America  Naturalist. 

The  need  of  better  lighting  for  the  work  tables  of  the  laboratories 
has  long  been  evident;  the  want  of  good  light  is  especially  felt 
during  the  short  days  of  autumn  and  early  winter.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  large  lecture  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  which 
is  also  used  as  a  laboratory  for  students  in  Zoology  1,  was  furnished 
with  electric  lamps  and  shades  pendant  from  movable  brackets  and 
adjustable  to  any  desired  height,  one  over  each  table.  The  arrange- 
ment has  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Clusters  of  electric 
lamps  for  the  general  lighting  of  the  laboratory  on  the  second  floor 
were  also  introduced.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
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Mineralogy  and  Petrography  these  lamps  were  lighted  from  the 
dynamo  belonging  to  that  Department.  In  addition,  the  work  tables 
in  three  of  the  laboratories  that  were  already  conveniently  supplied 
with  gas  piping  were  fitted  out  each  with  a  single  Welsbach  burner 
and  shade.  The  piping  of  the  table  is  permanently  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  top,  and  is  easily  connected  with  the  wall  piping 
by  means  of  short  rubber  tubing.  This  arrangement  will  allow  the 
use  of  such  tables  in  any  other  room  without  further  outlay,  should 
it  be  found  necessary  in  the  future  to  shift  a  laboratory  from  one 
room  to  another. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEARS   1898-99  AND   1899-1900. 

XCHL'  Mark,  E.  L.  — Preliminary  Report  on  Branchiocerianthus  urce- 
olus,  a  new  Type  of  Actinian.  Bull.  Mus.  Com  p.  Zool.,  Vol.  32, 
No.  8,  pp.  147-154.     3  pis.     August,  1898. 

XCIV.  Sargent,  P.  E.  —  The  Giant  Ganglion  Cells  in  the  Spinal  Cord 
of  Ctenolabrus  coeruleus.  Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  15,  No.  11  u.  12,  pp. 
212-225.     10  figs.     December  20,  1898. 

XCV.  Rand,  H.  W.— Regeneration  and  Regulation  in  Hydra  viridis. 
Archiv  fur  Entwickelungsmechanik,  Bd.  8,  Heft  1,  pp.  1-34,  Taf. 
1-4.     February  21,  1899. 

XCVI.  FOL80M,  J.  W.  — The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Mouth- 
Parts  of  the  Collembolan,  Orchesella  cincta  L.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp. 
Zool.,  Vol.  35,  No.  2,  pp.  5-39.     4  pis.     July,  1899. 

XCVII.  Mark,  E.  L.  —  **  Biunchiocerianchus,"  a  Correction.  Zool. 
Anzeiger,  Bd.  22,  No.  590,  pp.  274,  275.     June  26,  1899. 

XCVIH.  Bancroft,  F.  W.  —  Ovogenesis  in  Distaplia  oecidentalis  Ritter 
(MS.),  with  Remarks  on  Other  Species.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol. 
35,  No.  4,  pp.  57-112.     6  pis.     October,  1899. 

XCIX.  Galloway,  T.  W.  —  Observations  on  Non-sexual  Reproduc- 
tion in  Dero  vaga.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  35,  No.  5,  pp. 
113-140.     5  pis.     October,  1899. 

C.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  The  Photomechanical  Changes  in  the  Retinal  Pig- 
ment of  Gammarus.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  35,  No.  6,  pp. 
141-148.     1  pi.     October,  1899. 

101.  Parker,  G.  H.,  and  Davis,  Frederica  K.  —  The  Blood  Vessels 
of  the  Heart  in  Carcharias,  Raja,  and  Amia.  Proceed.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,     Vol.  29,  No.  8,  pp.  163-178.     3  pis.     October,  1899. 

102.  Rand,  H.  W.  —  The  Regulation  of  Graft  Abnormalities  in  Hydra. 
Archiv  fur  Entwickelungsmechanik,  Bd.  9,  Heft  2,  pp.  161-241. 
Taf.  5-7.     October,  1899. 
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103.  Yerkes,  R.  M.  —  Reaction  of  Entomoetraca  to  Stimulation  by 
Light.  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  Vol.  8,  No.  4,  pp.  157-182.  No- 
vember, 1899. 

104.  Tower,  W.  L. — The  Nervous  System  of  the  Cestode  Monieza 
expansa.  Zool.  Jahrb.,  Abth.  fur  Anat.,  Bd.  13,  Heft  3,  pp.  859- 
884.     Taf.  21-26.     April  10,  1900. 

105.  Waits,  F.  C.  —  The  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Antennal 
Glands  in  Homarus  americanus  Milne-Edwards.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp. 
Zool.,  Vol.  35,  No.  7,  pp.  149-210.     6  pis.     December,  1899. 

106.  Sargent,  P.  £.  —  Reissner's  Fibre  in  the  Canalis  Centralis  of 
Vertebrates.  Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  17,  Heft  2,  pp.  33-44.  3  pis. 
January  15,  1900. 

107.  Williams,  S.  R.  —  The  Specific  Gravity  of  Some  Fresh- Water 
Animals  in  Relation  to  their  Habits,  Development,  and  Composition. 
Amer.  Naturalist,  Vol.  34,  No.  398,  pp.  95-108.  3  figs.  February, 
1900. 

108.  Castle,  W.  £. — The  Metamerism  of  the  Hirudinea.  Proceed. 
Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  35,  No.  15,  pp.  283-303.  8 
figs.     February,  1900. 

109.  Linville,  H.  R.  —  Maturation  and  Fertilization  in  Pulmonate 
Gasteropods.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  35,  No.  8,  pp.  211- 
248.     4  pis.     May,  1900. 

110.  Parker,  G.  H.  —  Note  on  the  Blood  Vessels  of  the  Heart  in  the 
Sunfish  (Orthagoriscus  mola  Linn.).  Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  17,  Heft 
16  u.  17,  pp.  313-316.     1  fig.     March  31,  1900. 

111.  Pratt,  H.  S.  —  The  Embryonic  History  of  Imaginal  Discs  in 
Melophagus  ovinus  L.,  etc.  Proceed.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  29, 
No.  13,  pp.  241-272.     7  pis.     June,  1900. 

112.  Castle,  W.  E. — Some  North  American  Fresh- Water  Rhynchobdel- 
lidffi,  and  their  Parasites.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  36,  No.  2, 
pp.  15-64.     8  pis.     August,  1900. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  past  two  years  have  brought  gifts  to  the  University 
in  which  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  is  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  to  the  amount  of  8125,500.  The  most  important 
of  these  gifts  was  that  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz 
and  members  of  his  family,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Museum.  In  this  new  section  of  the  Museum 
the  Department  will  find  the  larger  and  more  convenient  quarters  of 
which  it  has  for  some  time  stood  in  great  need.  The  value  to  the 
Department  of  this  generous  gift  cannot  be  overestimated.  Another 
gift  which  will  prove  of  very  great  value  is  that  of  $20,000,  from 
the  family  of  the  late  John  Simpkins,  of  the  class  of  1885,  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  This 
money  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  new  and  much-needed 
metallurgical  and  ore-dressing  laboratory,  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction, in  connection  with  the  Rotch  Building.  Another  gift 
of  $5,000,  from  Miss  Rotch,  which  was  for  use  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  was,  by  the  Corporation,  devoted  to  expenditures 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  Rotch  Building.  Messrs.  Fair- 
child  and  Gardner,  of  the  Visiting  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  gave  $500  to  be  expended  on  a  new  stereop- 
ticon  and  the  necessary  machinery  pertaining  thereto.  This  gift, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  use  a  large  number  of  the  valuable 
lantern  slides  in  the  Gardner  Collection  to  much  better  advantage 
than  heretofore,  has  put  the  Department  under  additional  obligations 
to  its  Visiting  Committee. 

The  Department  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  gained  decidedly 
in  the  value  of  its  teaching  by  the  considerable  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  College  Library  in  the  way  of  publications  of 
foreign  geological  and  topographical  surveys. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 

Geology  22  (previously  22a),  a  course  in  geological  field  work, 
which  was  formerly  under  the  charge  of  various  instructors,  was,  in 
1899-1900,  put  in  charge  of  Dr.  Jaggar.  The  result  has  been  a 
decided  gain  in  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
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students  in  the  course.  The  work  is  now  carried  on  systematically, 
under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  instructor. 

One  new  full-course  in  mining  (Mining  12  :  The  Study  of  Mining 
Operations)  with  six  weeks  of  summer  work,  and  a  new  half -course 
in  mining  (Mining  10:  Ore  Assaying)  were  added  in  1899-1900. 
Both  of  these  courses  are  given  by  Mr.  6.  S.  Raymer. 

Geology  25,  a  new  half-course  in  the  Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  1898-99  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ward. 

Geology  1 1 ,  a  new  half -course  in  Oceanography,  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  1899-1900  by  Dr.  Daly. 

Professor  Shaler  has  given  or  taken  part  in  ten  courses  in  the 
College  and  the  Summer  School  during  the  past  two  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1899,  Messrs.  Burr  and  Boynton,  advanced  students  in 
the  •Department,  made,  under  Professor  Shaler's  direction,  a  petro- 
leum survey  of  New  Brunswick,  and  a  general  study  of  the  Province 
which  has  yielded  valuable  results.  In  the  same  summer,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Woodman  made  an  investigation  of  the  gold  deposits  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1900  Mr.  Rock  carried  on  advanced  studies 
in  work  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Colorado. 

Professor  Davis  was  absent  on  leave  during  the  academic  year 
1898-99.  Excursions  for  geographical  study  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Davis  to  many  places  in  Europe,  including  trips  with  parties 
of  students  from  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Berne,  and  from  the 
Zurich  Polytechniknm,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Penck, 
Bruckner,  and  Heim,  respectively.  Previous  to  his  return,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  Professor  Davis  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Congress  in  Berlin.  Beginning  with  the  academic 
year  1899-1900,  after  his  appointment  to  the  Sturgis-Hooper  Pro- 
fessorship of  Geology,  Professor  Davis  relinquished  the  elementary 
course  in  Physiography  to  Dr.  Daly,  retaining  in  1899-1900  the 
course  on  the  Physiography  of  Europe  and  the  advanced  course  in 
Physiography,  as  in  former  years.  In  June,  1900,  Professor  Davis 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Grand  Canyon  district  of  Arizona  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  geographers,  and  after  giving  the  usual  sum- 
mer course  in  Physiography,  he  sailed  for  England  to  take  part  in 
the  "summer  meeting "  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
gave  six  lectures  on  geographical  subjects. 

Professor  Smyth  has  devoted  his  summers  to  the  examination 
of  mines  in  Michigan,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  to 
other  expert  mining  work  in  the  West.  Mr.  P.  S.  Smith,  under  the 
direction   of   Processor  Smyth,    in   both   1898-99    and    1899-1900 
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made  a  study  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory  of  copper  deposits 
in  Vermont. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  reports  that  the  palaeontological  collec- 
tions are  in  good  condition  and  have  received  substantial  additions. 
Valuable  gifts  of  Lower  Cambrian  fossils  from  Mill  Cove,  Wey- 
mouth, were  received  from  Messrs.  H.  T.  Burr  and  T.  G.  Watson ; 
of  Carboniferous  fishes  (from  Nova  Scotia)  from  Mr.  Burr,  and  of 
Portage  and  other  fossils  (from  New  York  State)  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Woodworth.  During  the  mid-year  examination  period  in  1899-1900, 
the  palaeontological  teaching  collections  and  other  equipment  were 
moved  into  another  room  in  the  Museum.  This  change  has  been  of 
decided  advantage  as  it  gives  Professor  Jackson  a  separate  room, 
whereas  in  previous  years  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  room  in  which 
instruction  was  also  given  in  several  geological  courses. 

Professor  Ward  has  completed  a  laboratory  manual  of  elementary 
meteorology,  and  has  nearly  completed  an  English  translation  of 
Vol.  I  of  Hann'sN  Handbuch  der  Klimatologie. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth  has  given  considerable  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  work  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photographs,  to  which 
several  important  additions  have  been  made.  Mr.  Woodworth  has 
further  been  engaged  in  outside  work  in  connection  with  the  final 
preparation  of  his  reports  on  the  geology  of  the  Narragansett  and 
Richmond  Basins,  and,  as  Assistant  Geologist  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum,  he  has  begun  an  investigation  of  the  glacial  de- 
posits in  New  York  State.  He  is  also  preparing  an  elementary 
text-book  of  general  geology  for  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Jaggar  was  employed  during  the  summers  of  1898-99  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  make  geological  investigations  of  the 
mining  district  of  the  Black  Hills.  He  was  assisted  in  the  field  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Boutwell  and  P.  S.  Smith,  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Jaggar  has  for  some  years  been  engaged,  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  on  a  report  on  the  petrography  of  the  Absaroka 
Range  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  report  will  be  published  in 
Monograph  XXXII,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  Daly  returned  to  Cambridge  in  June,  1898,  after  two  years 
absence  in  Europe.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  Dr. 
Daly  has  been  given  access  to  the  "  Blake,"  and  other  collections  of 
marine  sediments  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  and  has  carried  on  a  microscopic  study  of  these.  The  sum- 
mer of  1900  was  spent  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Labrador,  where 
a  geographical  reconnaissance  was  carried  on.  A  report  of  the 
expedition  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 
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Mr.  Raymer  conducted  the  new  course,  Mining  12,  during  the 
summer  of  1900,  visits  being  made  to  the  iron  deposits  of  Lake 
Champlain,  N. Y.,  and  Dover,  N. J.;  to  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  most  important  addif  ions  to  the  laboratory  equipment  during 
the  past  two  years  were  two  geographical  models,  one  of  Crater  Lake, 
Oregon,  and  one  of  St.  Mary's  Butte,  California ;  three  large-scale 
colored  charts  showing  the  distribution  of  pressures  and  winds  over 
the  world  for  the  year,  January  and  July,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  photographic  enlargements  of  text-book  diagrams. 

The  most  important  publications  by  officers  and  students  of  the 
Department  during  the  years  1898-99,  and  1899-1900,  were  as 
follows :  — 

By  N.  S.  Shalbr:  — 

Geology  of  the  Cape  Cod  District.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  U.  8. 
Geological  Survey. 

Geology  of  the  Narragansett  Basin  (with  J.  B.  Woodworth  and  A.  F. 
Foerste).    Monograph,  xxxiii,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey. 

By  W.  M.  Davis  :  — 

The  Triassio  formation  of  Connecticut.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
U.  8.  Geological  Survey.     Part  II,  1898,  1-192,  20  pi. 

The  peneplain.     Amer.  Geo  I.,  xxiii,  1899,  207-239. 

The  drainage  of  Cuestas.  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  (London)  xvi,  1899, 
pp.  76-93. 

Baize  per  Faglia  nei  monti  Lepini  (translated  by  F.  M.  Pasanisi). 
Roll.  Soc.  Geogr.  Ital.,  xii,  1899,  672-581. 

Chapters  on  North  America  and  the  United  States,  in  the  International 
Geography,  edited  by  H.  R.  Mill,  London  and  New  York,  1899,  660-678, 
710-773. 

The  geographical  cycle.    Geogr.  Journ.  (London),  xiv,  1899,  481-604. 

Glacial  erosion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ticino.  Appalachian  ix,  1900, 
136-156. 

Glacial  erosion  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Norway.  Proc.  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxix,  1900,  273-322. 

The  freshwater  formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  Proc.  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sri.,  xxxv,  1900,  346-373. 

Fault  scarp  in  the  Lepini  Mountains,  Italy.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer., 
xi,  1900,  207-216. 

WithW.  H.Snyder: — 

Physical  Geography.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898,  428  p. 

By  H.  L.  Smyth:* — 

The  Crystal  Falls  iron-bearing  district  of  Michigan  (with  C.  R.  Van 
Hise,  J.  M.  Clements,  and  W.  S.  Bay  ley).  Monograph,  xxxvi,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1899. 
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The  Crystal  Falls  iron-bearing  district  of  Michigan  (with  C.  R.  Van 
Hise,  J.  M.  Clements,  and  W.  S.  Bay  ley).  Nineteenth  Annual  Report 
Director  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     Part  III,  1899. 

By  R.  T.  Jackson  :  — 

Localized  stages  in  development  in  plants  and  animals.  Memoirs  Boat. 
Soc.  Not.  Hut.,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  1899,  pp.  89-153,  pi.  16-25,  14  text- 
figures.  * 

By  R.  DeC.  Ward:  — 

Practical  exercises  in  elementary  meteorology.  8vo.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1899,  pp.  199,  figs.  53. 

By  J.  B.  Woodworth  :  — 

Some  glacial  wash-plains  of  southern  New  England.  Bull,  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  xxix  (1897),  1899,  pp.  71-119. 

(With  N.  S.  Shaler)  Geology  of  the  Richmond  Basin,  Virginia.  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Part  II,  1899,  pp.  385-519. 

Vertebrate  footprints  on  Carboniferous  shales  of  Plainville,  Mass. 
Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  xi,  1900,  pp.  449-454. 

By  A.  Sauveur  :  — 

The  progress  of  metallography  in  1898.  The  MetaUographist,  Jan. 
1899. 

The  mechanical  uses  of  the  science  of  metallography.  Engineering 
Magazine,  Sept.  1899. 

By  R.  A.  Daly  :  — 

'The  peneplain  —  a  review.  Am.  Naturalist,  Vol.  xxxiii,  Feb.  1899, 
pp.  127-138. 

On  the  optical  character  of  the  vertical  zone  of  amphiboles  and  pyroxe- 
nes ;  and  On  a  new  method  of  determining  the  extinction  angles  of  these 
minerals  by  means  of  cleavage  pieces.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  ami  Sci., 
Vol.  xxxiv,  No.  12,  Feb.  1898,  pp.  311-323.     8  pi. 

A  comparative  study  of  etch-figures.  The  amphiboles  and  pyroxenes. 
Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Vol.  xxxiv,  No.  15,  March,  1899,  pp. 
-373-429. 

Palestine  as  illustrating  geological  and  geographical  controls.  Bull. 
Am.  Gcogr.  Soc.,  Vol.  xxxi,  1899,  pp.  444-458,  and  Vol.  xxxii,  1900, 
pp.  22-31. 

By  T.  A.  Jagoau,  Jr.  :  — 

Experimental  investigation  of  the  formation  of  minerals  in  an  igneous 
magma;  a  review.  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  vii,  No.  3,  April-May, 
1899,  pp.  300-313.     2  pi. 

The  Laccoliths  of  the  Black  Hills,  by  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.,  with  a  chapter 
on  Experiments  illustrating  intrusion  and  erosion,  by  Ernest  Howe. 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report  Director  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     (In  press.) 
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With  Arnold  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddings :  — 

Absaroka  Folio,  Wyoming  (Crandall  and  Ishawooa  Quadrangles). 
Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Folio 
No.  52,  1899. 

By  J.  E.  Woodman  :  — 

Studies  in  the  gold-bearing  slates  of  Nova  Scotia.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxviii,  1899,  No.  15,  pp.  375-407. 

Ore-bearing  schists  of  Middle  and  Northern  Cape  Breton.  Report  of 
Department  of  Mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  1898.     Halifax,  1899. 

By  A.  W.  Gkabau  :  — 

Moniloporidae,  a  new  family  of  Palaeozoic  corals.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxviii,  No:  16,  1899,  pp.  409-424,  4  pi. 

Geology  and  Palaeontology  of  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  and  the  Lake  Shore 
sections  of  Erie  County,  New  York.  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  Vol. 
vi,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  1899,  pp.  307,  263  cuts  in  text,  1  pi. 

Lake  Bouve,  an  extinct  lake  in  the  Boston  Basin.  Occasional  papers. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  iv,  part  iii,  1900,  pp.  564-600,  pi.  30. 

Palaeontology  of  the  Cambrian  Terranes  of  the  Boston  Basin.  Occa- 
sional papers.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  iv,  part  iii,  1900,  pp.  601-694, 
pi.  31-89. 

By  H.  T.  Burr  and  R.  E.  Burke  :  — 

The  occurrence  of  fossils  in  the  Roxbury  conglomerate.  Proc.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxix,  No.  9,  1900,  pp.  179-184,  1  pi. 

By  H.  T.  Burr:  — 

A  new  Lower  Cambrian  fauna  from  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Amer. 
Geol.,  Vol.  xxv,  1900,  pp.  41-50. 

ROBERT  DeC.  WARD,  Chairman. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  usual  activity  in  all  departments  of  die  Museum  has 
been  maintained  during  the  past  year,  and,  thanks  to  friends,  many 
and  valuable  accessions  have  been  received.  The  crowding  of  the 
halls  and  cases,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  report,  has 
become  of  serious  concern ;  and  this  condition  must  continue  until 
relief  is  given  by  the  completion  of  the  building  as  originally 
planned. 

Now  that  the  south  corner  of  the  University  Museum  is  in 
progress  of  erection  there  will  remain  only  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
south  wing  to  be  built  in  order  to  complete  the  structure  as  planned 
by  Agassiz  over  forty  years  ago.  This  space  is  the  part  allotted  for 
the  extension  of  the  Anthropological  section  of  the  University 
Museum.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  friends  of  the  University 
will  permit  the  completion  of  the  structure  to  be  long  delayed, 
especially  when  it  is  made  known  how  much  the  additional  space  is 
needed  for  the  proper  exhibition  and  utilization  of  our  collections. 
This  material,  brought  together  during  the  past  thirty-four  years 
from  many  and  varied  sources,  is  beyond  price,  as  a  large  part  of  it 
could  not  now  be  obtained.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  study  of  man 
in  prehistoric  times  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  of  the  world.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  archaeological  collections  have  been  formed, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  by  trained  explorers  sent  out  by  the  Museum, 
and  that  such  collections  cannot  be  duplicated.  Among  these  are 
the  collections  from  the  Delaware  valley,  the  shell-heaps  of  New 
England  and  of  Florida;  the  ancient  cemeteries  on  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands;  the  mounds  and  ancient  village  sites  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas ;  the  Hemenway  collection  from 
the  ruined  pueblos  in  Arizona ;  and  the  extensive  collections  obtained 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  Besides  the  collections  pertaining  to  American 
archaeology,  there  are  those  made  by  Mortillet  and  Clement  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  from  the  Caves  of  the  Dordogne,  and  from  various 
places  in  Europe,  including  a  series  of  palaeoliths  from  the  Valley 
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of  the  Somme.  In  these  notable  collections  are  several  specimens 
collected  by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  several  types  figured  in  the 
publications  of  Mortillet.  The  Nicolucci  collection  from  Italy  and 
the  Rose  collection  from  Denmark  are  also  important  and  authentic 
collections  of  great  value  for  comparative  study  with  corresponding 
objects  from  America. 

Much  of  the  ethnological  material  was  collected  from  fifty  to  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  from  our  Indian  tribes  and  from  foreign  lands, 
before  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  extension  of  commerce 
changed  the  life  and  customs  of  the  native  races.  Gradually  the 
ethnological  collections  formed  by  many  early  societies  have  been 
secured,  and  the  Museum  now  holds  as  a  sacred  trust  the  collections 
from  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Worcester,  the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Expedition,  and, 
most  recent  of  all,  the  invaluable  collection  from  the  Boston  Museum. 
This  material  is  all  of  special  importance  owing  to  the  early  date  of 
its  collection,  and  it  has  been  supplemented  by  thousands  of  speci- 
mens from  other  sources  and  from  later  times,  particularly  by  those 
received  from  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  during  his  researches  among 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Such  collections  as  these,  both  archaeological 
and  ethnological,  together  with  the  extensive  series  of  skulls  and 
skeletons,  should  be  considered  at  their  full  worth  and  importance. 
A  university  with  such  treasures  in  its  keeping  should  not  long  be  in 
want  of  suitable  accommodations  for  their  proper  care  and  for  their 
use  in  research  and  in  instruction.  Surely  some  generous  hand  will 
be  extended  to  provide  the  means  for  the  completion  of  the  building 
so  urgently  required. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  Central  America  has  been  suc- 
cessfully continued,  by  the  generous  contributions  of  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  a  few  other  friends.  Mr. 
Bowditch  has  as  heretofore  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  region,  and 
has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  direction  of  the  work. 
There  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Maler  numerous  photographs 
and  moulds  of  sculptures  from  ruins  in  Central  America  which 
furnish  important  additional  material  for  the  study  of  Maya  hiero- 
glyphs and  sculpture;  also  a  number  of  objects  from  the  little 
known  Lacandons  of  Lake  PethA.  Mr.  Thompson  has  sent  from 
Yucatan  a  number  of  moulds  and  a  few  casts  colored  in  facsimile 
of  the  original  sculptures ;  also  a  copy  of  a  mural  painting  found 
in  a  ruined  building  at  Chichen-Itza.    Thanks  to  President  Sierra  of 
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Honduras,  —  whose  intelligent  interest  in  archaeology  and  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  history  of  his  country  leads  him  to 
encourage  scientific  research,  —  the  Museum  was  able  to  send  Mr. 
Gordon  to  Copan  to  complete  the  investigation  of  the  great  Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway  on  the  face  of  the  pyramid  known  as  "  Mound  26 
of  the  Main  Structure"  of  this*  prehistoric  city.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
successful  in  clearing  the  debris  from  the  portion  of  the  stairway 
which  is  still  intact,  and  in  making  photographs  and  moulds.  With 
the  moulds  made  in  previous  years  of  the  upper  steps,  which  had 
slipped  down  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  stairway,  we  now  have 
moulds  of  the  face  of  all  the  steps  as  well  as  portions  of  human 
figures  which  once  stood  in  various  positions  on  the  steps  of  this 
impressive  approach  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid  where  probably 
there  once  stood  an  important  building. 

In  connection  with  the  explorations  at  Copan,  Mr.  Bowditch  has 
given  to  the  Museum  a  model  of  the  ruins  made  to  scale  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Willoughby  from  the  photographs,  plans  and  drawings  by  the  several 
expeditions  of  the  Museum.  This  model,  which  is  in  a  separate 
case  in  the  Central  American  Hall,  enables  one  to  understand  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  position  of  the 
pyramids,  buildings,  plazas,  monoliths,  and  various  large  sculp- 
tures to  an  extent  that  would  be  impossible  from  photographs  and 
general  plans.  It  also  impresses  one  with  the  size  of  the  great 
pyramids  and  courts,  and  shows  the  section  of  the  main  structure 
exposed  by  the  washing  away  of  a  portion  by  the  river,  where  the 
earlier  walls  and  floors  indicate  a  lengthy  occupation  of  the  site. 
Such  models  are  very  instructive;  and  the  precision  of  execution 
in  this  one  is  most  creditable  to  its  maker.  It  is  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  hall. 

Similar  models  of  some  of  the  cliff  houses,  pueblos,  and  ruins  of 
pueblos  in  the  southwest,  the  relief  map  of  the  Province  of  Tusayan, 
the  model  of  the  Serpent  Mound,  and  those  of  ancient  burial  places 
in  Maine  are,  each  in  its  way,  of  great  value  for  illustrating  facts  in 
archaeology.  It  is  intended  to  have  similar  models  of  some  of  the 
great  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  also  of  typical  mound 
structures,  for  which  the  necessary  data  were  obtained  several  years 
ago  during  my  explorations  in  Ohio. 

By  the  bequest  of  Henry  Clarke  Warren,  who  died  on  January  3, 
1899,  the  Museum  receives  the  income  of  $10,000  which  can  be  used 
"  for  carrying  on  explorations."  Mr.  Warren  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  Museum,  and  I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  he  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  our  methods  of  exploration,  and  said  to  me, 
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"Such  work  ought  to  be  encouraged."  This  manifestation  or 
interest  in  American  archaeology  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when 
we  consider  his  special  interest  in  Indo-Iranian  studies. 

The  first  year's  income  of  the  Warren  Fund  was  appropriated  to- 
assist  Dr.  Frank  Russell  in  his  researches  in  Arizona  during  the 
past  summer.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Russell  was  not  permitted  by  the 
Indian  Department  to  make  the  exploration  of  a  particular  ruin  aa 
he  had  planned;  but  he  was  able  to  examine  a  large  number  of 
ruins  of  which  he  took  photographs,  and  to  secure  a  collection  of 
several  hundred  specimens  of  various  kinds  and  a  number  of  skele- 
tons from  different  places  in  Arizona.  He  also  obtained  much 
archaeological  and  ethnological  information  which  will  be  useful  in. 
his  instruction  in  this  department. 

The  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund  for  the 
past  year  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  gold  figures  and  ornaments 
found  in  ancient  graves  in  Colombia,  S.  A.  The  first  year's  income 
of  this  fund  was  applied,  in  1892,  to  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of 
pottery  from  the  Cauca  Valley,  and  the  gold  objects  now  secured 
will  further  illustrate  the  arts  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  that 
region. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has 
continued  her  researches  relating  to  Indian  ceremonies  and  rituals. 
Unfortunately  her  Omaha  studies  have  been  interrupted  by  the  theft 
of  the  Sacred  Buffalo  Hide  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  Sacred 
Tent.  Just  as  these  articles  were,  according  to  promise,  to  be 
made  over  by  their  aged  Omaha  keeper  to  Mr.  LaFlesche  for  per- 
manent deposit  in  the  Peabody  Museum  with  all  the  other  sacred 
objects  of  the  tribe,  they  were  stolen  from  the  old  Indian  and  sold. 
After  a  long  search  these  objects  have  been  located,  by  Mr. 
LaFlesche ;  they  having  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
not  aware  that  they  had  been  stolen.  It  is  believed  that  their 
present  possessor  will  soon  make  them  over  to  the  Museum,  and 
thus  not  only  allay  the  fears  of  the  Indians  which  have  been  aroused 
by  the  theft,  but  also  do  his  part  in  bringing  the  whole  collection  of 
sacred  objects  together  as  intended  by  the  former  Omaha  keepers. 
Here  they  will  illustrate  in  full  the  long  and  important  ceremonial 
with  its  accompanying  rituals,  the  gathering  of  which  has  taken 
years  of  labor  on  the  part  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  her  colaborer,  Mr. 
LaFlesche  who  is  himself  an  Omaha.  As  soon  as  these  objects  are 
received  the  ceremonial  rituals  will  be  published,  —  without  them  to 
illustrate  it  the  story  of  the  ceremonial  would  not  be  complete  nor 
would  it  be  fully  understood. 
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Last  spring  Miss  Fletcher  visited  the  Pawnee  tribe  in  Oklahoma, 
where  unusual  opportunities  were  offered  her  for  the  study  of  an  old 
ceremony  then  taking  place.  At  that  time  she  arranged  with  the 
principal  chief  of  the  rite  to  visit  her  this  fall  when  graphophone 
records  of  the  songs  and  rituals  will  be  secured  and  further  explana- 
tion will  be  obtained  from  the  priest,  so  that  this  ceremony  can  be 
presented  as  complete  as  possible.  During  the  year  Miss  Fletcher 
has  published  a  little  volume,  entitled  "Indian  Story  and  Song," 
which  gives  in  a  pleasant  and  graceful  manner  the  thoughts  of  the 
Indians  as  expressed  by  their  stories  and  songs. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  has  been  engaged  in  carrying  through  the  press 
her  comparative  researches  on  the  Old  and  New  World  civilizations. 
The  work  has  grown  far  beyond  her  first  intention,  and  has  reached 
a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages.  This  instructive  paper  will  soon 
be  published  as  Volume  II  of  the  octavo  series  of  the  Museum.  It 
will  prove  an  incentive  to  further  research  in  the  lines  followed  by 
the  author,  and  it  will  awaken  a  new  interest  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  as  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Museum,  and  also  to  an  Austin  Teaching  Fellowship,  is  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  Museum,  where  his  labors  for  the 
past  six  years  have  been  faithful  and  important.  During  the  past 
year  Mr.  Willoughby  has  rearranged  several  of  the  collections  adding 
to  the  exhibits  many  specimens  recently  received.  He  has  done 
much  to  preserve  the  great  mass  of  perishable  ethnological  material 
from  injury,  and  has  seen  to  the  printing  of  a  large  number  of  labels 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  cases.  He  has  also  prepared  a 
number  of  explanatory  maps,  and  in  various  ways  given  finishing 
touches  to  many  of  the  exhibits,  so  far  as  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  cases  permits.  He  has  attended  to  the  cataloguing  of  all  the 
new  accessions,  and  as  fast  as  possible  he  is  bringing  out  collections, 
long  in  storage,  for  systematic  record  and  cataloguing. 

In  these  labors  Mr.  Willoughby  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Albertus  L.  Dakin,  a  student  assistant,  who  is  thus  obtaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  museum  work,  and  a  familiarity  with  speci- 
mens which  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  his  further  studies. 
In  connection  with  this  work  Mr.  JDakin  has  made  a  card  catalogue 
of  the  large  number  of  photographic  negatives  belonging  to  the 
Museum,  and  he  is  now  preparing  a  subject  catalogue  of  papers  on 
American  archaeology  and  ethnology. 

The  Cuban  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  visited 
the  Museum  in  large  numbers.     On  two  occasions  I  addressed  them 
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in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  the  purposes  and  contents  of  the  Museum, 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  pre-Columbian  peoples  of  America,  urging 
them,  on  their  return  to  Cuba,  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  archaeology 
of  their  island  about  which  so  little  is  known. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  during  the  past  summer  to  again  visit 
New  Mexico,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Hyde  Expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  I  was  able  to 
make  a  further  study  of  many  ruins  of  large  pueblos  and  small 
isolated  groups  of  stone  houses.  My  special  study  this  year,  as 
last,  was  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  the  different  classes  of 
structures  in  the  canons  and  on  the  high  mesas.  For  this  purpose 
I  visited  many  ruins  on  the  mesas,  and  found  evidences  of  antiquity 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  ruins  in  the  canons,  also  many  facts 
showing  the  contemporaneity  of  several  of  the  mesa  and  canon 
groups  and  the  unity  of  their  builders. 

Continuing  my  trip  to  California,  I  passed  a  week  in  careful  study 
of  Bald  Hill  and  its  surroundings  in  Calaveras  County,  in  connection 
with  the  facts  relating  to  the  famous  Calaveras  skull,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Museum.  At  this  time  I  am  only  prepared  to  state  that  after  a 
careful  sifting  and  cross-questioning  in  regard  to  the  several  stories 
told  at  Angels  Camp,  both  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  finding  of  the 
skull,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  as 
evidence.  It  may  be  impossible  ever  to  determine  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  archaeologist  the  place  where  the  skull  was  actually 
found.  I  have,  however,  brought,  from  the  old  Mattison  mine 
samples  of  all  the  materials  passed  through  in  sinking  the  shaft.  I 
have  also  gathered  gravel  from  several  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bald  Hill  and  in  Salt  Spring  Valley  for  comparison  with  the 
gravel  taken  from  the  skull.  An  expert  investigation  of  the  ma- 
terials will  be  made  and  the  results  will  in  time  be  announced. 
Probably  the  most  important  result  of  my  visit  to  California  is  the 
interest  awakened  in  this  subject  by  an  address  delivered  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  antiquity  of  man  in  California  should 
now  l)e  solved  by  the  careful  investigation  of  the  scientists  of  the 
University  during  the  mining  work  which  is  starting  again  in  the 
auriferous  gravels  in  the  adjoining  Tuolumne  County.  Many  imple- 
ments and  some  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found  during 
the  former  working  of  this  gravel. 

While  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1899, 1  had  several  conferences  with 
the  officers  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  to  the  keeping 
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of  the  State  Society,  provided  a  proper  guarantee  of  its  perpetual 
care  could  be  made.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  and  later  cor- 
respondence, the  Society,  after  having  obtained  from  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature an  appropriation  for  its  care  including  the  employment  of  a 
custodian  of  the  Park,  agreed  to  take  the  Park  into  its  charge. 
This  plan  was  suggested  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  and  it  was 
voted  to  advise  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to 
transfer  the  fee  of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  to  the  State  Society  on 
the  following  conditions :  — 

(1)  That  the  Society  provide  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the 
Serpent  Mound,  and  for  keeping  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  as  a 
free  public  park,  with  penalty  of  reversion  of  the  property  in  case 
of  neglect  of  these  conditions. 

(2)  That  the  Society  shall  place  in  the  Park  a  suitable  monument 
or  tablet,  upon  whnk  shall  be  inscribed  the  record  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Serpent  Mound  ami  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
State  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  held  on 
May  15,  the  President  and  Fellows  voted  to  transfer  the  fee  of  the 
Serpent  Mound  Park  to  the  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society  of  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Museum 
Faculty.  The  Ohio  Society  gladly  accepted  these  conditions  and 
the  legal  transfer  was  made. 

The  act  of  the  Museum,  fourteen  years  ago,  in  preserving  this,  in 
many  ways,  most  important  of  all  the  earthworks  in  Ohio,  and  the 
securing  of  a  state  law  relating  to  the  exemption  of  ancient  monu- 
ments and  the  adjacent  land  from  taxation,  aroused  attention  in 
the  state  and  led  to  the  purchase  of  Fort  Ancient,  thus  preserving 
that  great  prehistoric  earthwork.  It  also  led  to  the  protection  of 
several  other  noted  works.  It  is  hoped  that  the  state  will  now  have 
a  further  incentive  to  secure  as  public  reservations  a  number  of 
the  more  important  earthworks  which  otherwise  will  be  (destroyed. 

Two  students  in  this  division  of  the  University  were  given  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  last  Commencement  Day: 
John  R.  Swanton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  of  Harvard,  and  formerly  Winthrop 
Scholar  and  Hemenway  Fellow,  whose  thesis  was  on  the  Morphology 
of  the  Chinook  Verb,  has  been  very  successful  in  his  studies  of 
Indian  languages,  and  has  been  employed  for  the  past  two  years  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  research  among  several 
Indian  tribes.  Dr.  Swanton  has  recently  been  appointed  an  assistant 
in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  where  he  will  continue  his 
researches  upon  Indian  languages. 
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Roland  B.  Dixon,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Harvard,  and  formerly  Winthrop 
Scholar  and  Hemenway  Fellow,  and  Assistant  in  Anthropology, 
whose  thesis  was  upon  the  language  of  the  Maidu  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, passed  one  season  with  these  Indians,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  returning  to  Cambridge 
to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the  course  on  Prehistoric  Religions  during 
the  second  half-year.  The  past  summer  he  returned  to  California 
to  continue  his  studies  of  the  Indians  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  American  Museum.  Dr.  Dixon  was  reappointed  Assistant 
in  Anthropology,  and  in  January  he  is  to  go  to  Berlin  to  continue 
his  studies  preparatory  to  further  work  in  instruction  in  this  Division. 

Dr.  James  Haughton  Woods  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Anthropology  for  the  present  College  year,  and  he  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  course  on  Primitive  Religions  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  A.B.,  Harvard  1900,  and  Winthrop  Scholav, 
has  entered  this  Department,  and  is  now  in  the  field  in  California 
with  Dr.  Dixon,  where  he  is  studying  the  languages  of  several  Indian 
tribes. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen  Cooke  at 
Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  on  March  23d,  1900.  Mr.  Cooke  was  a 
special  student  in  1891-93,  and  he  had  an  abiding  love  for  archae- 
ology. He  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  war  and  served  in  Cuba,  and 
later  in  the  Philippines,  where  he  hoped  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Museum  in  making  an  ethnological  collection. 

The  most  valuable  single  gift  received  by  the  Museum,  during  the 
past  year,  is  the  large  ethnological  collection  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  collected  by  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  and  Dr.  W.  McM. 
Woodworth,  while  on  the  expedition  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
S.  S.  Albatross  in  1899-1900,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Agassiz.  The 
specimens  were  in  large  part  gathered  directly  from  the  native 
peoples,  and  comprise  very  complete  illustrations  of  the  life,  cus- 
toms, and  costumes  of  natives  of  several  groups  of  islands.  Among 
the  most  rare  and  interesting  objects  from  the  Fiji  Islands  are 
several  old  Kava  dishes,  including  priests'  Kava  cups,  and  the 
dishes  for  holding  oil  used  in  anointing  the  body ;  old  Kali  pillows ; 
several  old  spears ;  a  very  old  and  rare  shell  breast  ornament ;  fine 
specimens  of  tapa  cloth  with  board  for  printing  tapa ;  and  numerous 
clubs  and  other  weapons.  From  the  Society  Islands,  a  child's  tapa 
dress ;  old  pestles  used  for  making  poi ;  mats ;  and  basketry.  From 
the  Savage  Islands,  a  canoe ;  mats ;  casting  stick  used  in  a  game ;  and 
several  weapons.     From  Cook  Island,  tapa  cloth  mats ;  and  a  large 
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number  of  ceremonial  adze-blades.  From  Ellice  Islands,  costumes ; 
cocoanut  scrapers;  canoe  models;  fish  hooks  and  lines.  From 
Marshall  Islands,  a  large  representative  collection,  including  native 
dresses  and  ornaments ;  a  fine  assortment  of  necklaces ;  shell  scraper 
for  preserving  pandanas  fruits ;  large  number  of  native  mats ;  large 
model  of  trading  canoe  with  sail ;  ornaments  used  on  bow  and  stern 
of  large  trading  boat;  adzes  with  shell  blades;  cocoanut  water- 
bottles  ;  cordage  of  many  kinds ;  fish  trap ;  shell  pounder  for  pre- 
paring bandanas  fibre  for  making  mats;  sets  of  calking  tools  for 
calking  large  boats;  drums;  and  a  complete  dress  of  one  of  the 
chiefs.  From  the  Gilbert  Islands,  models  of  native  sailing  charts ; 
two  complete  sets  of  old  cocoanut  fibre  armor,  including  head  gear ; 
a  collection  of  old  spears  and  knives  with  shark's  teeth;  speci- 
mens of  matting  and  of  basketry;  articles  of  personal  ornament, 
dance  belts,  the  latter  made  of  cetacean  teeth  strung  together. 
From  Caroline  Islands,  native  dresses,  including  woven  sashes ;  two 
looms  complete,  showing  method  of  weaving ;  number  of  belts  made 
of  shell  beads  and  of  cocoanut  shell ;  ear  ornaments  made  of  strings 
of  cocoanut  shell  rings;  tortoise  shell  bracelet;  wooden  combs; 
canoe  ornament;  fish  hooks;  small  canoes  used  by  the  natives  in 
racing. 

Also  from  Dr.  Woodworth  (Harvard  1888),  a  Samoan  head-dress 
and  an  Australian  shield ;  and  from  Dr.  Alfred  6.  Mayer  (Harvard 
1897),  also  of  the  Agassiz  expedition,  49  photographs  taken  by  him 
of  native  peoples,  houses,  and  boats,  principally  from  the  Gilbert, 
Marshall,  and  Caroline  Islands. 

The  Museum  has  received  (by  Mr.  John  Kimball)  from  the  heirs 
of  Moses  Kimball,  the  donors,  of  the  valuable  Boston  Museum  col- 
lection mentioned  in  last  report,  two  long  shark-teeth  spears  from  the 
Gilbert  Islands.  From  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  22  photographs  of 
Egyptian  mummies.  From  Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson  of  Boston,  club  or 
baton  made  from  bone  of  whale  from  Alaska.  From  the  Curator, 
34  photographs  of  ruins  in  New  Mexico.  From  Mr.  £.  S.  Drake, 
4  stone  knives  from  Georgia.  From  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Philbrick, 
Egyptian  gold  ring,  scarabaeus,  and  a  silver  ring.  From  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Moore  (Harvard  1873),  11  shell  implements  from  the 
west  coast  of  Florida.  From  Miss  Isabelle  Batchelder,  tapa  cloth 
from  Polynesia.  From  Dr.  George  W.  Nash  (Harvard  1878),  a 
cloth  cap  from  the  Fantu  tribe  of  West  Africa.  From  Mrs.  Francis 
L.  Hobert,  copy  of  original  Indian  deed  of  town  of  Braintree,  dated 
1665.  From  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  3  pieces  of  Barras  pottery  from  the 
Hebrides  Islands,  and    a   stone   (owl)   pipe   from  Butler   County, 
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Kentucky.  From  Mr.  P.  B.  Randolph,  fragments  of  pottery  from 
Nanvaranok  River,  Alaska.  From  Mr.  F.  F.  Burr,  shells,  bones,  and 
potsherds,  and  part  of  child's  skeleton  from  shell-heaps  at  Sqnantnm, 
Mass.  From  Mr.  £.  H.  Harriman  of  New  York,  on  solicitation  of 
Dr.  Charles  Palache  a  member  of  the  expedition,  a  Haida  totem 
pole  from  Cape  Fox  Valley,  Alaska,  collected  by  the  Harriman 
Scientific  Expedition  in  1899.  From  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodworth  (Har- 
vard 1894),  stone  pestle  found  by  him  at  Glad  Tidings  Plain,  Mass. 
From  Mr.  W.  M.  MacVicar,  a  birch-bark  box,  ornamented  with  split 
spruce  roots  and  porcupine  quill  work,  which  was  made  before  1800 
by  the  Micmac  Indians  of  southern  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  been  in 
Mr.  MacVicar* a  family  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  From  Mr.  £.  S. 
Grolson,  a  stone  knife  and  drill,  terra-cotta  pipe  stem,  worked  bone, 
and  a  bear's  tooth,  from  village  site  in  Saganaw,  Michigan.  From 
Mr.  William  Arthur  Dupee  (Harvard  1894),  a  canoe  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  From  Miss  Annie  Hibbard,  a  polishing  stone 
from  Fort  McDowell,  Arizona. 

From  the  members  of  Brown  University  Expedition  to  Labrador 
in  1900,  we  have  received  the  gift  of  an  ancient  Eskimo  stone  lamp, 
which  was  purchased  from  the  Moravian  Brother,  Squire  Townley  at 
Hebron.  This  lamp  is  believed  by  the  Eskimo  to  have  been  used  in 
public  ceremonials.  There  is  only  one  other  similar  lamp  known  on 
the  coast.  This  expedition  was  under  the  charge  of  Professor  E.  B. 
Delabarre  of  Brown.  The  Harvard  contingent  consisted  of  Dr.  R.  A. 
Daly,  Instructor,  and  the  following  students :  Huntingdon  Adams, 
H.  B.  Bigelow,  L.  B.  McCormick,  and  H.  Palmer.  Mr.  Townley 
also  presented  two  fire-making  stones  (pyrites)  found  in  an  Eskimo 
grave  near  Hebron,  and  Dr.  Daly,  a  sample  of  "  Labrador  cotton" 
used  in  connection  with  the  fire  stones  in  making  fire. 

8,600  numbers  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  during  the  year, 
including  all  the  recent  accessions. 

Miss  Smith  reports  that  84  volumes  and  73  pamphlets  on  anthro- 
pology have  been  added  to  the  Museum  Library  during  the  year. 
Among  the  more  important  gifts  of  books  are  the  following :  — 

From  the  Duke  of  Loubat,  a  copy  of  the  reproduction,  in  1900,  in 
fac-simile,  of  the  Codex  Rios,  also  known  as  Codex  Vaticanus  3738. 
This  generous  patron  of  American  archaeology  has  thus  made  another 
ancient  Mexican  manuscript  available  to  students. 

From  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero  of  Mexico  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing volumes,  "  Interpretaci6n  del  Codice  Borgia :  "  a  posthumus 
work  by  Padre  Jos6  Lino  F&brega,  edited  and  annotated  by  Chavero, 
with  an  Appendix  by  Chavero  on  the  Astronomical  Gods  of  the 
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Ancient  Mexicans.  "  Historia  de  Tlaxcala,"  by  Diego  Munos 
Camargo :  annotated  and  published  by  Chavero.  "  Antiguedades 
Mexicanas,"  quarto  text  and  folio  plates,  published  by  the  Columbian 
Junta  of  Mexico,  1892. 

From  Dr.  Francisco  del  paso  y  Troncoso,  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Mexico :  "  Descripci6u  historia  y  exposici6n  del  CMice 
Pict6rico  de  las  antiquos  Nauas." 

From  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  "  Antiquities  of  the  Florida  West 
Coast,"  giving  an  account  of  his  last  Fioridian  exploration. 

The  field  work  in  Yucatan  and  Central  American  has  been  carried 
on  by  special  subscriptions.  Mr.  C.  F.  Bowditch  has  acted  as 
treasurer  and  has  met  all  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  money  is  to  be  used  in  paying  for  publica- 
tions relating  to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which  are  now  in 
progress.  To  Mr.  Bowditch's  interest  in  this  work  we  are  under 
lasting  obligations.  The  money  he  thus  receives  and  expends,  in 
addition  to  his  own  contributions,  has  secured  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  for  the  Museum,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
importance  of  the  collections  illustrating  the  ancient  civilizations 
of  America. 

The  following  gifts  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Museum  have 
been  received  by  the  Curator  and  made  over  to  the  University 
Treasurer,  who  has  used  the  amount  in  part  payment  of  the  salary 
of  the  Assistant  Curator :  — 

From  Clarence  B.  Moore $500 

"     Augustus  Hemenway 150 

«•     John  C.  Ropes 100 

**    Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies  (annual  subscription)    .     .  '      25 

•775 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  referring  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  small  income  of  the  Museum  funds  to  meet  the  current 
expenses,  and  again  appealing  to  our  friends  for  their  much  needed 
assistance. 

F.  W.   PUTNAM, 

Peabody  Professor  akd  Curator 
of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Cambridge,  Nov.  6,  1900. 


THE  SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  £.  year  ago  I  reported  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  Mr.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  , for  the  erection  of  a  Semitic  Building.  In  December, 
1899,  several  sketches  were  submitted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Longfellow, .  aad  Mr.  Schiff  preferred  one  which  in  all  probability 
would  cost  more  than  $50,000.  When  this  sketch  was  developed 
into  detailed  plans,  and  estimates  obtained  thereon,  it  appeared  that 
the  cost  would  be  about  $68,500.  Mr.  Schiff  approved  both  plan 
and  price,  generously  offered  to  provide  the  additional  sum,  and 
expressed.  :the:  hope  that  the  building  might  be  completed  by  the 
autumn  of. J 90 1. 

A  fortunate  change  of  site  caused  some  delay  in  beginning  the 
construction.  The  site  originally  chosen,  though  it  seemed  at  the 
time  the.  beqt.  tUen  available,  was  not  free  from  objections.  During 
the  summer  of  1900,  the  President  and  Fellows  purchased  a  better 
building  lot  on.  the  eastern  side  of  Divinity  Avenue,  facing  the 
original  site.  This  allows  better  light  and  ventilation,  without  the 
crowding  which  was  unavoidable  in  the  other  site.  Ground  was 
broken  on  Sept.  27,  and  the  work  is  now  progressing  favorably. 

The  building  will  have  a  front  of  81  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  is 
84  feet.  The  first  floor  will  contain  three  lecture  rooms  and  the 
library  room ;  the  second  floor,  the  curator's  room,  and  an  exhibition 
room  77  X  51;  the  third  floor,  an  exhibition  room  of  the  same 
size,  and  a  smaller  room,  which  may  be  used  for  exhibits  or  as  a 
work-room. 

The  accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum  the  past  year 
have  been  as  follows :  ten  fragments  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the 
Torah,  given  by  Hon.  Isidor  Straus,  acquired  by  him  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Constantinople ;  twenty-three  manuscripts  and  fragments  of 
manuscripts,  mostly  Syriac,  partly  ancient  and  partly  modern  copies 
of  ancient  works,  bought  from  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  New  York ; 
two  large  Syriac  manuscripts  from  Armenia,  one  a  New  Testament 
Lectionary  of  the  Harklean  type,  supposed  to  be  from  the  11th 
century,  the  second,  a  Service  Book  of  the  11th  or  12th  century; 
three  objects  from  Upper  Egypt,  including  an  antique  terra  cotta 
lamp  and  a  portion  of  a  small  blue  statuette  of  Osiris,  given  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Toy ;  a  black  cloak  as  worn  in  the  cities  of  Pales- 
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tine,  given  by  Mahmoud  el-Husseini,  of  Jerusalem ;  a  panel  of  nine 
enamelled  tiles,  believed  to  be  about  400  years  old,  from  the  Omay- 
yade  Mosque  at  Damascus,  and  an  antique  terra  cotta  lamp  from  a 
tomb  near  Haifa,  in  Syria.  The  tiles  and  the  lamp  were  acquired 
by  purchase. 

The  additional  cabinets  and  cases  referred  to  in  the  last  report  have 
been  completed  and  filled,  and  the  objects  belonging  to  the  Merrill 
collection,  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited,  have  been  brought  together 
in  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  Museum. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  exhibiting  in  the  Museum  a  small 
collection  of  Egyptian  objects  which  have  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
Rev.  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  collection  may  soon 
be  in  place. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  a  good  deal  of  time  wa» 
devoted  to  cataloguing  and  labeling  the  more  recent  accessions  to 
the  Museum.  There  still  remain  to  be  catalogued  the  Merrill  Collec- 
tion and  the  contents  of  the  boxes  which  for  lack  of  space  have  not 
yet  been  opened. 

No  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  Museum  is  used.  A  record  was  kept  for  portions  of 
certain  days  during  the  past  summer.  On  July  10th,  there  were  IS 
visitors  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  a.m.,  and  54  visitors  between 
2  and  5  p.m.  While  this  is  doubtless  beyond  the  average,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Semitic  collections  are  of  interest  to  a  great  many  persons. 
This  interest  to  the  general  public  and  the  usefulness  to  the  studenta 
will  be  much  increased  when  the  collections  are  better  displayed  in 
the  new  building. 

Hitherto,  purchases  have  been  made  by  the  Curator  on  his  own 
responsibility,  with  such  advice  as  he  could  obtain.  Hereafter  he  is 
to  have  for  all  larger  purchases  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  com* 
mittee.  This  new  committee,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Fellows,  consists  of  the  same  members  as  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Overseers  to  visit  the  Semitic  Department,  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Professor  C.  H.  Toy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when  the  Curator  can 
spend  a  year  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  collections  of  the  Museum. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  do  this  during  the  current  academic  year,  but 
unforeseen  conditions  made  a  change  of  plan  necessary. 

Dr.  John  Orne,  curator  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  has  continued  his 
work  of  cataloguing  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

To  the  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1899-1900 : 

Mr.  E.  W.  Forbes  ('95)  has  added  to  the  objects  deposited  by 
him  in  the  Museum  a  colossal  head  in  red  marble  of  undetermined 
character,  but  having  the  style  of  later  Greek,  or  Greco-Roman, 
workmanship,  and  four  paintings  as  follows :  A  Madonna  and  Saints, 
in  tempera  on  a  gold  ground,  by  Benvenuto  da  Siena ;  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  in  tempera  on  a  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Pinturiochio ; 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  Infant  St.  John,  which  is  an  oil 
painting  of  the  Venetian  school ;  and  an  Ecce-Homo  in  oil  color  on 
canvas,  attributed  to  Murillo.  These  paintings  are  of  varying 
importance ;  but  the  three  Italian  ones  are  valuable  additions  to  our 
collection,  and  the  one  by  Benvenuto  da  Siena  is  of  great  importance 
as  a  genuine  and  very  fine  example  of  early  Italian  religious  art. 
It  is  a  large  panel,  about  7  by  8  feet  in  size,  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  color,  and  wrought  with  the  care,  and  the  minute  elaboration, 
which  characterize  the  works  of  the  central  Italian  schools  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  design  is  of  the  symmetrical  type  so  peculiar 
to  the  primitive  style,  and  though  not  free  from  archaisms,  it  has  a 
fulness  of  tone,  and  a  strength  of  modelling,  that  approach  the  same 
qualities  in  the  most  developed  Italian  art,  while  in  sentiment  and 
expression  it  has  an  impressiveness  that  is  rarely  found  in  the  works 
of  a  later  epoch.  This  picture  is  in  good  condition  except  for  the 
blistering  of  some  parts  consequent  upon  the  warping  of  the  boards 
of  which  the  panel  is  composed.  It  has  been  for  a  year  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert  in  London,  who  has  skilfully  repaired  the  injured  parts, 
without  subjecting  other  parts  of  the  work  to  any  retouching.  In 
one  or  two  small  places  the  gesso  shows  signs  of  fresh  injury,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  jarring  of  transportation,  but  no  part  of  it  has 
flaked  off,  and  as  it  is  now  sealed  up  under  glass,  and  placed  in  a 
room  which  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  we  may  hope  to  preserve 
it  in  its  present  condition.  The  panel  attributed  to  Pinturicchio  is 
a  small  one  with  good  qualities,   and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
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The  Venetian  painting  is  apparently  a  school  picture,  and  though 
poor  in  drawing,  it  is  fine  in  color,  and  on  the  whole  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  collection.  The  University  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Forbes,  not  only  for  the  initiative  which  he  has  so  generously 
taken  in  providing  our  Museum  with  original  works  of  art  of  the 
great  historic  schools,  but  also  for  the  high  standard  which  he  has 
set  in  the  works  already  secured. 

During  the  year  the  Fine  Arts  Department  has  acquired,  and 
deposited  in  the  Museum,  the  following  original  works  of  the  early 
English  water-color  school :  two  drawings  by  Samuel  Prout,  Ypres 
and  Ratisbonne ;  two  drawings  by  John  Ruskin,  Abbeville  and  Aix 
la  Chapelle;  and  a  water-color  drawing  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  a 
Mansion  with  Wooded  Grounds.  This  lost  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
example  of  Turner's  early  manner,  dating  from  about  the  year  1800. 
The  Fine  Arts  Department  has  also  acquired,  and  deposited  in  the 
print  collection,  nine  etchings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  by  Turner, 
comprising  the  following  subjects :  Ben  Arthur,  Stork  and  Aqueduct, 
Martello  Towers,  Isis,  Flint  Castle,  London  from  Greenwich, 
Premium  Landscape,  Crowhurst,  and  Plowing,  Eaton.  Impressions 
from  the  plates  of  the  Studiorum  in  the  etched  state  are  rare  and 
costly.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  the  work  of  the  master's  own  hand, 
and  are  among  the  finest,  and  most  instructive,  examples  of  land- 
scape delineation  that  have  ever  been  produced. 

To  the  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings  have  been  added  by 
purchase  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Durer's  Passion, 
ou  copper,  comprising  sixteen  prints,  and  the  following  plates  of 
Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  in  the  etched  state:  Windmill  and  Lock; 
Inverary  Pier;  the  design  from  Spencer's  "Fairy  Queen" ;  Mildway 
Sea  Piece;  Dumblain  Abbey;  East  Gate,  Winchelsea;  ^Esacus 
and  Hesperie ;  and  Icis. 

To  the  Randall  Collection  no  additions  were  made,  as  the  income 
of  that  collection  has  at  present  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of 
mounting,  remounting,  arranging,  and  cataloguing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  are  making  steady  and  gratifying, 
tthougli  necessarily  slow,  progress  in  the  formation  of  a  valuable, 
and  even  choice,  working  collection  of  original  works.  Our  acqui- 
sitions thus  far  are  all  of  permanent,  and  some  of  them  are  of  high, 
'value.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  limit  our  accessions  strictly  to  such 
-works  as  are,  by  general  agreement  of  competent  judges,  recognized 
as  excellent,  or  of  historic  and  educational  importance. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  photographs  have 
bee*  added   to  the   collection   during  the  year,  making  the  total 
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number  of  photographs  in  our  cases  29,199.  The  new  accessions 
comprise :  Ancient  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, including  all  photographs  that  have  been  issued  by  the  German 
Institute,  except  such  as  we  already  had ;  the  Jacobsen  Collection  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  the  collection  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 

To  the  collection  of  slides  583  additions  have  been  made,  illustrat- 
ing Mediaeval  Italian  and  Mediaeval  French  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, Arabian  sculpture,  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and 
German  painting;  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting;  ancient  Assyrian  and  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture; 
German  architecture  and  antiquities;  English  and  French  stained 
glass,  and  ancient  painting  and  mosaic. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  Museum  of  persons  seeking  access  to 
photographs  from  the  cases  was  1,031.  Of  these  visits  586  were  by 
members  of  Harvard  University.  Photographs  were  loaned  for  use 
outside  of  the  Museum  to  members  of  the  University  and  others,  141 
times.  Among  the  borrowers  were :  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
Radcliffe  College,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Slides  were  loaned  to  members  of  the  University  and  others, 
22  times.  The  number  of  photographs  mounted  and  remounted  in 
our  work-room  was  2,982. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  during  the  year  was  2,819. 
The  number  of  slides  catalogued  was  554.  The  extensive  reference 
list  of  portraits  in  the  collection  of  photographs,  which  was  begun 
last  year,  has  been  completed,  and  the  other  subject  lists  have  been 
made  as  follows :  Mediaeval  English  architecture  (classified  by 
styles),  Byzantine  sculpture,  and  Mycenaean  art.  A  list  of  Greek 
sculptures  by  galleries  has  also  been  begun,  and  the  writing  was 
transferred  from  the  old  mounts  to  the  new,  of  all  the  remounted 
photographs.  During  the  summer  the  entire  collection  of  photo- 
graphs was  examined,  and  every  one  was  found  in  its  place  or 
was  accounted  for. 

The  work  on  the  print  collections  has  gone  on  steadily.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  Gray  Collection  by  designers  (we  had  previously 
catalogued  this  collection  by  engravers),  begun  last  year,  has  been 
completed.  The  final  sorting  of  the  Randall  Collection  has  been 
completed,  and  the  more  valuable  prints  have  been  mounted  and 
permanently  arranged  in  the  storage  cases.  A  catalogue  of  this 
collection  by  engravers  has  been  begun,  and  earned  on  to  the  extent 
of  1,511  numbers.  The  total  number  of  prints,  in  both  the  Gray 
and  Randall  Collections,  mounted  and  remounted  during  the  year 
was  3,041. 
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The  number  of  visits  to  the  print  collections  for  access  to  prints 
not  exposed  to  view  on  the  walls  was  102.  Of  these  58  were  by 
men,  44  by  women,  and  47  by  members  of  Harvard  University. 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  found  that  the  panels  of  the  Forbes 
Collection  were  suffering  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  in  the 
gallery  where  they  were  hung.  They  were  immediately  placed  in  a 
cold  room  until  suitable  air-tight  glazed  cases  could  be  prepared.  In 
these  they  were  sealed  up  and  replaced  in  the  gallery,  which  is  now 
kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

As  time  goes  on,  and  we  are  beginning  to  acquire  important 
works  of  art,  the  defects  of  our  handsome  building  become  more 
embarrassing,  and  the  need  of  radical  alterations  becomes  urgent. 
Our  chief  trouble  arises  from  lack  of  light.  So  long  as  our  collections 
consisted  mainly  of  photographs  and  prints,  it  was  possible  to  get 
along  tolerably  well  by  placing  the  storage  cases  against  the  ill 
lighted  walls,  and  the  working  tables  under  the  sky-lights.  But  for 
the  paintings  now  coming  to  us,  which  have  to  be  hung  on  the  walls, 
there  is  no  favorable  light  in  any  part  of  the  Museum.  Large 
paintings,  like  the  important  one  just  added  to  the  Forbes  collection, 
cannot  be  seen  at  all  in  any  proper  sense.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  superb  early  work  is  so  shaded  by  the  fiat  ceiling  that  even  the 
larger  details  of  it  cannot  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  eye  in  any 
general  view  of  the  whole.  And  the  difficulty  of  viewing  the  picture 
is  further  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  low  sky-light  in  the  glass 
which  covers  it.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  unable 
to  display  such  a  work  of  art  as  this  so  that  its  fine  qualities  may  be 
appreciated. 

The  low  flat  top  light  is  not  only  ill  placed  and  insufficient,  but  it 
subjects  us  to  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  in  times  of  snow- 
fall. At  such  times  the  gallery  is  completely  darkened.  To  remedy 
this  most  serious  defect  of  our  building,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
present  roof  be  entirely  removed,  and  a  hipped-roof  constructed  in 
its  place,  with  sky-lights  at  least  ten  feet  higher  than  the  present 
ones,  and  with  no  horizontal  oeiling  inside.  Such  a  change  would 
give  us  enough  light  at  all  times  on  all  parts  of  the  walls.  It  would 
also  much  improve  the  general  architectural  aspect  of  the  building. 

Another  cause  of  inconvenience,  which  increases  with  the  growth 
of  our  collections,  is  the  lack  of  any  suitable  place  for  receiving  and 
unpacking  cases.  The  only  way  of  access  for  large  cases  at  present 
is  through  the  front  door,  or  one  of  the  side  doors,  directly  into  the 
main  exhibition  hall  of  sculptures  and  casts,  where  the  rough  work 
of  opening  them  has  to  be  done  on  the  handsome  mosaic  pavement. 
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And  there  is  no  place  where  new  acquisitions  can  be  safely  kept 
while  being  made  ready  for  exhibition,  unless  we  use  for  this  purpose, 
as  we  are  now  obliged  to  do,  one  of  the  smaller  exhibition  rooms, 
which  has  to  remain  closed  sometimes  for  weeks.  The  vast  base- 
ment was  rendered  useless  by  being  made  practically  devoid  of  light, 
and  by  having  no  way  of  access  from  the  outside.  We  have  already 
been  obliged  to  open  two  large  windows  on  one  side  of  this  basement 
in  order  to  get  a  place  where  the  work  of  mounting  and  remounting 
photographs  and  prints  could  be  carried  on.  By  treating  the  cor- 
responding portion  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  way,  and  by 
making  in  it  an  outside  door,  a  tolerably  convenient  place  for  receiv- 
ing and  unpacking  cases,  with  the  requisite  space  and  enclosure  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  objects  while  in  course  of  preparation  for  their 
permanent  places  in  the  Museum,  might  be  obtained. 

CHARLES  H.   MOORE,  Director. 


MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — The  usual  courses  of  study  in  this  department  were  given 
by  Drs.  Palache  and  Eakle,  who  assumed  the  work  of  the  Curator 
daring  his  year's  absence  in  Europe. 

A  much  needed  aid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  Mineralogical  labora- 
tory was  obtained  by  a  system  of  forced  draught  by  an  electric  fan. 

The  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks  were  principally  augmented 
by  acquisitions  made  by  the  Curator  in  Europe  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, and  direct  collection ;  thus  a  number  of  the  rarer  European 
minerals  were  obtained  and  much  material  from  the  older  localities 
for  teaching  and  other  purposes.  Two  large  and  valuable  collections 
of  rocks  were  made  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Auvergne,  including 
much  duplicate  material  of  value  for  instruction,  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  by  utilizing  these  and  other  duplicates  from  the  various  rock 
collections  to  introduce  for  the  teaching  of  petrography  the  same 
system  of  study  drawers  of  rocks  which  have  so  long  been  used  for 
minerals. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus,  including  some 
of  the  newer  chemical  appliances  for  mineral  analysis,  an  Abb6 
crystal-refractometer  for  the  determination  of  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion, and  a  valuable  set  of  optical  sections  of  minerals,  which  were 
selected  from  the  stock  of  Steeg  and  Reuter  at  Homburg. 

The  Curator  visited  many  of  the  principal  museums  of  Europe  and 
spent  six  months  engaged  in  original  research  at  Munich.  He 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Berlin  academy  of  sciences  as  one  of  the  American  delegates,  and 
also  the  international  geological  congress  at  Paris. 

The  following  original  papers  were  published :  — 

The  crystallization  of  the  calcite  from  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior,  by  Charles  Palache.  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  Vol. 
VI,  Fart  II,  appendix. 

Note  on  Epidote  and  Garnet  from  Idaho,  by  Charles  Palache.  Am. 
Journ.  Sci.     October,  1899. 

Contributions  from  the  Harvard  Mineralogical  Museum :  — 
VI.   On  Hardystonite  and  Zinc  Schefferite  from  Franklin  Furnace,  by 
J.  £.  Wolff,  with  a  note  on  the  optical  constants  of  the  Schefferite,  by 
Dr.  G.  Melczer.     Proc.  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    August,  1900. 
(Also  published  in  German  in  the  Zeit.  fur  Kryslallographie.) 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To  the  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Radcliffe  College  during  the  academic  year  1899-1900. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
407,  as  against  421  during  the  preceding  year. 

Graduate  Student* 47 

Seniors 62 

Juniors 44 

Sophomores 66 

Freshmen 72 

Special  Students 116 

Total 407 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1900,  sixty-three  students,  two  of 
whom  had  completed  their  work  in  1898-99  and  had  not  been  regis- 
tered as  Seniors  in  1899-1900,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Twenty-five  of  the  sixty-three  received  the  degree  magna 
cum  laude;  twenty  received  the  degree,  cum  laude.  One  Senior  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  completing  her  work  and  failed  to  receive 
the  degree. 

Nine  students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Three  of 
the  nine  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges :  Colorado  College,  University  of 
Iowa,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Central  College  (Missouri),  Smith 
College,  Vassar  College. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1900,  in  Cambridge 
and  New  York;  in  Albany,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Concord  (N.  H.)? 
Denver,  Exeter  (N.  H.),  Fall  River,  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  Port- 
land (Me.),  Quincy,  South  Byfield,  Springfield,  Washington  (Conn.), 
Washington  (D.  C),  and  Youngstown  (O.).  They  were  also  held  in 
September  in  Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination.  Twenty-nine  were  candidates 
for  admission  as  special  students ;  fifty-nine  candidates  took  part  of 
the  examination  or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  two  candidates 
were  examined  for  advanced  standing ;  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
candidates  took  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  one  hundred  and 


Admitted  "Clear." 
30 

Rejected 
7 

0 
80 

2 

9 
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two  the  Final  Examinations.    The  results  of  the  Final  Examinations 
are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

Admitted. 

June 82 

September 11 

Total ~~98 

Total  rejected  .   .  .        9 
102 

Ninety-three  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1900,  as 
against  one  hundred  and  six  in  1899. 

Of  the  forty-eight  Graduate  Students  thirty-nine  were  from  other 
colleges  than  Radcliffe.  One  Graduate  Student  entered  the  Senior 
Class  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Thirty-one  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  fourteen  full  courses,  and  fourteen  students  to 
ten  half-courses  of  the  "  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

Sanskrit  was  taken by  two  students. 

Classical  Philology  was  taken by  four  students. 

Germanic  Philology  was  taken by  six  students. 

Romance  Philology  was  taken by  one  student. 

History  was  taken by  two  students. 

Economics  was  taken by  two  students. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  two  students. 

Education  and  Teaching  was  taken by  fifteen  students. 

Fine  Arts  was  taken by  one  student. 

Music  was  taken by  one  student. 

Mathematics  was  taken by  eight  students. 

Geology  was  taken by  one  student. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1899-1900  was  184£,  by  115 
professors  and  instructors  in  Harvard  University. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1899-1900  were:  Pro- 
fessors Byerly  (Chairman),  Greenough,  Mark,  Wright,  Macvane, 
B.  O.  Peirce,  von  Jagemann,  Grandgent,  and  Kittredge,  and  the 
President  and  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

The  gifts  during  the  past  year  have  been  few;  some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  peculiarly  interesting. 

Miss  Eva  Mackintosh,  of  England,  the  daughter  of  an  American 
mother,  sent  us  £250  ($1,249.25). 

The  students  of  Radcliffe  College  collected  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  Swimming-pool  $1,557.71,  to  which  Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew, 
through  the  Treasurer,  added  $25. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lee  Morse  gave  the  College  $1,000  for  the  Monograph 
Fund.  Mrs.  Morse's  previous  gift  of  $1,000  was  to  the  Library  in 
commemoration  of  Mrs.  Ripley. 
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The  Division  of  Modern  Languages  gave  the  College  $25  for  books 
in  modern  languages. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  large  gifts,  the  year  has  been  a 
prosperous  one,  and  the  income  has  exceeded  the  expenses.  The 
College  has  sustained  a  serious  loss,  it  is  true.  In  June,  1900, 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Warner  resigned  from  the  Couneil.  Mr.  Warner 
had  been  associated  with  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women  from  the  beginning ;  he  played  an  important  part  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  College ;  he  has  been  an  active  and 
interested  member  of  the  Council,  and  his  colleagues  feel  that  no 
greater  loss  could  have  befallen  that  body.  But  the  pressure  of  an 
exacting  profession  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign,  and  his 
resignation  was  accepted  with  the  deepest  regret.  Mr.  Warner  will, 
however,  continue  one  of  the  Associates,  so  that  bis  counsel  is  not 
wholly  lost  to  us. 

During  the  year  Radcliffe  College  has  made  the  following  purchases 
of  property :  — 

From  the  City  of  Cambridge,  the  Quincy  school-house,  at  the 
corner  of  Mason  and  James  Streets,  a  two-story  brick  building  with 
3,469  square  feet  of  land.  For  this  we  paid  $25,000.  The  building 
is  now  in  use  as  a  Botanical  Laboratory. 

Two  houses  on  Appian  Way,  No.  12  and  No.  18,  with  5,830  and 
5,460  square  feet  of  land.  These  houses  cannot  be  used  for  College 
purposes,  and  must  be  rented  as  dwellings. 

From  Willard  Quincy  Phillips,  the  Bemis  heirs  and  others,  all  the 
land,  with  the  exception  of  a  lot  on  Walker  Street,  lying  between 
Shepard  Street,  Linnaean  Street,  Walker  Street,  and  the  properties 
on  Garden  Street,  in  all  about  303,250  square  feet  of  land,  with  two 
houses,  one  on  Walker  Street,  the  other  on  Linnaean  Street,  both 
rented  to  advantage.  On  Shepard  Street,  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  Fay  House,  the  College  proposes  to  build  the  dormitory,  the 
money  for  which  has  been  promised  by  Mrs.  D.  P.  Kimball,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  first  dormitory,  it  hopes  some  day  to  build 
others.  The  rest  of  the  land  will  be  used  for  open-air  sports  and 
exercise.  A  play-ground  and  a  number  of  dormitories,  desirable 
to-day,  may  become  necessary  to-morrow,  and  the  growth  of  Cam- 
bridge is  so  rapid,  land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Colleges 
is  so  valuable  and  so  scarce,  that  we  feared  to  lose  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Phillips  and  Bemis  estates.  The  sum  paid  is  large, 
$171,500,  and  only  a  small  part  will  yield  a  return,  so  that  the 
income  from  our  capital  will  be  much  diminished,  and  we  cannot 
expect  the  increase  in  the  tuition  Tees  for  the  coming  year  to  counter- 
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balance  the  diminution  of  income  from  capital.  It  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  interested  in  our  finances  that  the 
tuition  fees  have  been  so  nearly  adequate  to  meeting  the  expenses^ 
but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  College  grows,  we  roost  depend  less  on 
the  fees  and  more  on  the  endowment.  This  means  that  we  must 
look  to  the  public  to  help  us,  and  to  help  us  generously.  We  are 
confident  that  we  have  their  approval ;  we  are  sanguine  that  we  shall 
have  their  support. 

Miss  Lucy  Allen  Paton  (A.B.  Radcliffe,  1892;  A.M.  1894)  has 
been  a  resident  Graduate  Student  at  Radcliffe  College  for  four  years> 
and  has  fulfilled  such  conditions  of  residence,  study  and  examination 
as  would,  if  she  were  a  student  in  Harvard  University,  entitle  her  to, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Her  thesis  u  Mojrgain  la  Fe6 ; 
A  Study  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  was  examined 
by  Professor  Sheldon,  Professor  Marcou,  and  Dr.  Schofield,  and  con- 
sidered by  them  to  give  "  evidence  of  careful  study  and  of  original 
investigation"  and  to  be  "  distinctly  a  contribution  to  knowledge." 
On  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Sheldon,  the  Caroline  I.  Wilby 
Prize  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  awarded  to  Miss  Paton,  and,  by 
vote  of  the  Council,  a  formal  announcement  of  such  award  was  made 
at  Commencement.  At  the  same  time  and  by  vote  of  the  Council,  a 
formal  announcement  was  made  that  Miss  Paton  "  had,  satisfied  all 
the  tests  which  would  be  demanded  in  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Harvard  University." 

AGNES   IRWIN,  Dean. 


APPENDIX. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Chables  Benedict  Davenport,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1899.     October  80,  1899. 

Vincent  Tardlbt  Bowditch,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    November  27, 
1899. 

Augustus  Smith  Knight,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    November  27,  1899. 

Elliot  Hebset  Goodwin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Government.    December 
11,  1899. 

William  Whitwobth  Gannett,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.  December  11, 
1899. 

Edwabd  Pabbish  Cabb,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    December  11,  1899. 

Robert  Gbbenleaf  Leavttt,  Assistant  in  Botany.    December  11,  1899. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Assistant  in  English.    December  11,  1899. 

Jambs  Reverdy  Stewabt,  Assistant  in  Applied  Zoology,  to  take  effect  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1900.    January  29,  1900. 

Alfred  Ludwio  Tueodob  Schapeb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology,  to  take 
effect  September  1,  1900.    February  12,  1900. 

Oliver  Samuel  Tones,     1  Members  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors, 

Joseph  Parker  Warren,  J         May  14,  1900. 

John  Charles  States  Andbbw,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors, 
May  28,  1900. 

Albert  Hitchinos  Newhall,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proctors, 
June  11,  1900. 

Arthur  Howard  Wentwobth,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children.    June  11, 
1900. 

Ralph  Babton  Pebby,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Philosophy.    June  26, 1900. 

Edwabd  Cummings,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  to  take  effect  September 
1,  1900.     September  25,  1900. 

George  Neely  Henning,  Instructor  in  French.     September  26,  1900. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  Kino,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy.    September 
25,  1900, 

Henry  Fiske  Leonard,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Lecturer.   Septem- 
ber 25,  1900. 

Walter  Gustavus  Waitt,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  25,  1900. 

George  Burgess  Pierce,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    September  25,  1900. 

Richard  Schmidt,  Assistant  in  the  Library.     September  25,  1900. 

Donald  Frank  Campbell,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1900. 

Carlos  Valebien  Cusachs,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1900. 

Wallace  Brett  Donham,  Assistant  in  Government,  to  take  effect  September 
1,  1900. 
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Edwin  Lee  Norton,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  to  take  effect  September  1, 1900. 
Michael  Xavieb  Sullivan,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1900. 
Abbam  Piatt  Andrew,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1900. 
John  Mason  Boutwbll,  Proocor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1900. 
Goldthwaitb  Maynard  Hiooinson  Dobb,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1900. 
Charles  Gbilk,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1900. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[WITHOUT   LIMIT   OF  TIME,    OB   FOB   MORE  THAN   ONE   TBAB.] 

Charles  Francis  Dobb  Bbldbn,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  from 

September  1,  1899.    October  2, 1899. 
Pbbcy  Harrington  Tufts,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Library,  from  September  1, 

1899.     October  16,  1899. 
Robert  Wheaton  Cours,  to  be  Assistant  Recorder,  from  September  1,  1899. 

November  13,  1899. 
Jambs  Lbb  Lovb,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  from 

January  1,  1900.    November  27,  1899. 
William  Lambbbt  Richardson,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    No- 
vember 27,  1900. 
Byron   Sattbblbb  Hublbut,   to  be  a  member  of  the  University  Council. 

December  11,  1899. 
William  Coo li doe  Lanb,  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  Council.     Decem- 
ber 11,  1899. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Asa  Gray  Professor  of  Systematic  Botany. 

December  11,  1899. 
George  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1899.    December  11,  1899. 
Oakbs  Amks,  to  be  Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  for  five  years 

from  January  1,  1900.    December  11,  1899. 
Edward  Skinner  Kino,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  from  September  1, 

1899.  December  11,  1899. 

Jambs  Atkins  Notes,  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  Council.    December 

26,  1899. 
Abbott  Lawbbncb  Lowell,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Government, 

from  September  1,  1900.    February  12,  1900. 
Walter  Safford  Burke,  to  be  Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Building*,  from 

March  1,  1900.    February  12,  1900. 
Walter  Raymond  Spaldino,  to  be  Instructor  in  Music,  from  September  1, 

1900.  March  12,  1900. 

William  Ernest  Castle,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  from  September  1, 1900. 

March  26,  1900. 
John  Hats  Gabdinbb,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1900.     April  9,  1900. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1900.     May  14,  1900. 
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Wallace  Clement  Sabots,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1900.    May  14,  1900. 
Robert  DbCourct  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Climatology,  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1900.    May  14,  1900. 
Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  from  September 

1,  1900.     May  14,  1900. 
Henry  Lloyd  Smith,  to  be  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.   May  88, 1900. 
Franklin  Dexter,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy.     May  28,  1900. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology,  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1900.    May  28,  1900. 
Franz  Pfaff,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1900.    May  28,  1900. 
Lionel  Simeon  Marks,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1900.    May  28,  1900. 
Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1900.    May  28,  1900. 
Charles  Leonard  Bouton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  from  September  1, 

1900.    May  28,  1900. 
William  Guild  Howard,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  from  September  1, 1900. 

May  28,  1900. 
Elisha  Wilson  Morse,  to  be  Instructor  in  Natural  History,  from  September  1, 

1900.    May  28,  1900. 
Thomas  Augustus  Jagoar,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  from  September  1, 

1900.    July  7,  1900. 
Marshall  Henry  Bailey,  to  be  Medical  Visitor,  from  September  1,  1900. 

July  7,  1900. 
William  Henry  Potter,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1900.     September  26,  1900. 
William  Parker  Cooke,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1900.     September  26,  1900. 
Richard  Cobb,  to  be  Instructor  in  English.     September  26,  1900. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Crawford  Howell  Toy. 
William  Morris  Davis. 
Frank  William  Taussig. 
Morris  Hicky  Morgan. 
George  Lyman  Kittrbdgb. 


To  be  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
for  three  years  from  January  1, 1900.  Sep- 
tember 26,  1900. 


[FOR   ONE   TEAR   OR   LESS.] 
For  1899-1900. 

Boy  Campbell  Smith,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Military  and  Naval  Science.    October 

2,  1899. 
Dbnmam  Waldo  Ross,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design,  for  the  first 

half  of  1899-1900.     October  2,  1899. 
Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  to  be  Botanical  Collector,  for  the  calendar  year 

1899.     October  2,  1899. 
Donald   Frank  Campbell.    Mathematics.  %  To  ^  Ingtructorg# 
Francis  Dobs.    Gymnastics  \  October  2,  1899. 

Guido  Carl  Leo  Riemer.     German.  J 
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To  bo  Austin  Teaching  Fellows. 
October  16,  1899. 


i  To  be  Instructors. 

f  October  16,  1899. 


To  be  Assistants. 
October  16,  1899. 


Mebritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Gray  Herbarium.     October 

2,  1899. 
Jonas  Viles,  to  be  Proctor.     October  2,  1899. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhane.     Chemistry.      ] 
Charles  Clark  Willouohbt.    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
Oliver  Mitchell  Wentwobth  Spbagub. 

Political  Economy. 
Abram   Piatt  Andrew,   Jr.   Political 

Economy. 
Eugene  Abraham  Darling.     Hygiene. 
Albert  Sauveub.    Metallurgy. 
Edward  Henby  Warren.     Political  Economy.  J 
Myron  Lucius  Ashley.     Philosophy. 
Lynn  St  ale  y  Beals.     Chemistry. 
Lewis  Clinton  Cabson.     Philosophy. 
Bay  Pbitchabd  Ells.     Chemistry. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson.    Chemistry. 
Paul  Elmer  Mobe.    Sanskrit  Department. 
James  Ambrose  Moyer.     Mechanical  Drawing. 
Edwin  Lee  Norton.     Philosophy. 
Henby  Milnob  Rideout.    English. 
William  Brigos  Sayeby.     Philosophy. 
Arthur  Bliss  Seymour.     Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 
Michael  Xavieb  Sullivan.    Chemistry. 
John  Butleb  Swann.     English. 
Walteb  Gustavus  Waitt.    Chemistry. 
Charles   Henby   White.     Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 
Robert  M earns  Yebkes.     Psychological  Laboratory. 
Albert  James   Sheldon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Meat  Inspection  and  Assistant 

Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital.     October  16,  1899. 
Elmer  Warben  Babson,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Comparative  Anatomy.     Octo- 
ber 16,  1899. 
Albert  James  Sheldon,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog.     October 

16,  1899. 

Wallace  Brett  Donham.    \_    .     _, k  _  .  .      ,.   iaftA 

,_  >  To  be  Proctors.     October  16,  1899. 

Mebbitt  Lyndon  Fernald.  J 

Macy  Millmore  Skinner.    German. 

Elliot  Hebsey  Goodwin.     Government. 

Philip  Jacob  Gbntneb.     English. 

Henry  Turner  Burr.     Geology. 

Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  to  be  Lectarer  on  Trusts  or  Industrial  Combkttr 

tions.     October  80,  1899. 

Samuel  Silas  Curry,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution.     October  80,  1899. 

James  Augustus  George.     Government. 

Robert  Louis  Hoguet.    History. 

Rogeb  Bioelow  Mebbiman.     History. 

Raymond  Taskeb  Parke.     History. 

John  Christian  Ransmeieb.     German. 

Frederick  Bradley,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry.    October  80, 1899. 


To  be  Austin  Teaching  Fellows. 
October  80,  1899. 


To  be  Assistants. 


October  80,  1899. 
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To  be  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Examination  Proctors.  Octo- 
ber 30,  1899. 


Prancis  Herbert  Harding,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     October 

30,  1899. 
John  Charles  States  Andrew. 
John  Mason  Boutwkll. 
Arthur  Charlks  Lewis  Brown. 
Harrison  Hitchcock  Brown. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhane. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon. 
George  Henrt  Chase. 
Wallace  Patten  Cohoe. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham. 
William  Edwin  Dorman. 
Carl  Russell  Fish. 
Edward  Dwight  Fullebton. 
Chester  Noyes  Greknouoh. 
Thomas  Harvey  Haines. 
-George  William  Hrimbod. 
Cyrus  Ambrose  Kino. 
Waldemar  Koch. 
Gilbert  Newton  Lewis. 
George  Richard  Lyman. 
William  Edward  •McElfrksh. 
Thomas  Calvin  McKay. 
John  Frederick:  Nbal. 
Albert  Hitching s  Nbwhall. 
Arthur  Orlo  Norton. 
James  Horace  Patten. 
George  Washington  Pierce. 
Charles  William  Prentiss. 
William  Maxwell  Reed. 
Habry  Everett  Safford. 
Oliver  Mitchell  Wbntworth  8 Prague. 
Gborgb  Russell  Stobbs. 
Glanville  Tbbbbll. 
Oliver  Samuel  /T/onks, 
Jonas  Viles. 
Joseph  Parker  Warrbn. 
Alvin  Sawyeb  Whbeler. 
William  Albert  Willard. 
Stephen  Rioofl  Williams. 
Alfred  William  Gunning  Wilson. 
Sydney  Russell  Wriohtington. 
John  Mason  Boutwrll.    \ 
William  Maxwbll  Rbed.  V  To  be  Proctors 
Gborgb  Russell  Stobbs.  ' 
Charles  Montravillb  Green,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

November  27,  1899. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology.     November  27, 1899. 
John  ,Heiss.    German. 
William  Howell  Rbbd.     German. 
Albert  Mobky  Sturtkvant.    German 


November  13,  1899. 


I  To  be  Assistants. 

I  November  27,  1899. 
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To  be  Members  ef  the  Auminatratfre  Board 
of  the  Medical  School.    December  11, 


To  be  Members  of  the  Admiustistfrc  Bond 
of  the  Dental  School.  December  11, 
1899. 


Carl  Russbll  Fish,  to  be  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Government. 

December  11,  1899. 
William  Lambert  Richardson. 
John  Collins  Wabbbn. 
Edward  Sticknby  Wood. 
Fbbderick  Chester  Shattuck. 
William  Fiske  Whitney. 
Charlb8  Montbatillb  Green. 
Charlb8  Harrington. 
Franklin  Dextek. 
Fbank  Burr  Mallort. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 
Thomas  Fillebrown. 
Charles  Albert  Brackbtt. 
William  Barker  Hills. 
Edward  Cornelius  Brioos. 
Jbre  Edmund  Stanton. 
William  Parker  Cooke. 
Dwioht  Moses  Clapp. 
Waldo  Eliab  Boardman. 
Charles  Pabker  Lyman. 
William  Fiske  Whitney. 
Fbbderick  Huntington  Osgood, 
Langdon  Frothing  ham. 
Allen  Cleghorn. 
Albert  Jambs  Sheldon. 
Elmbb  Wabben  Babson. 
Edwabd  Dwight  Fullerton,  to  be  Assistant  in  Government. 

1899. 
John  Washburn  Bartol.     Clinical  Medicine 
Jambs  Marsh  Jackson.     Clinical  Medicine. 
William  Herbert  Prescott.    Clinical  Medicine 
Michael  Healy  Ryan,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surveying  and  Hydraulics. 

29,  1900. 
George  Shebman  Clarke  Badger.     Chemistry. 
John  Matthew  Connolly.     Chemistry. 
Robert  Leonard  Emerson.    Chemistry. 
Percy  Musgrave.     Chemistry. 
Leroy  Allston  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  in  English. 


To  be  Members  of  tt 

live  Bound  of  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Decem- 
ber 11,  1699. 


December  11, 


J 


To  be 

December  11,  1899. 

January 

To  be  Assistants. 

January  29,  1900. 

February  12, 1900. 


To  be  Assistants. 

Febmary  26,  1900. 

To  be  Instructors. 

March  12,  1900. 


Richard  Huson  Hakt.     English. 

Sydney  Russell  Wrightington.     English.. 

Ernest  Jewell  Hart.     Extracting  and  Anaes- 
thesia. 

William  Daniel  Squarrbrios.    Extracting  and  ! 
Anaesthesia.  [ 

Charles  Thomson  Haskell,  to  be  Proctor.     March;  12, 1900. 

Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  to  1x3  Assistant  in  Orthodontia.    April  9,  1900. 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  Arthur  Astor  Carey,  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot, 
to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  from  January  1,  1900,  to 
January  1,  1901.     November  27,  1899. 
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For  1900-01. 


To  be  Instructors. 

May  14,  1900. 


Janu- 


Janu- 


To  be  Instructors. 

March  26,  1900. 


Bruce  Wyman,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Administrative  Law.     April  80,  1900. 

Robbbt  Gray  Dodge.    Contracts. 

William  Rodman  Prabody.     Criminal  Law. 

Arthur  Charles  Rounds.    Civil  Procedure  under 
the  New  York  Code. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  to  be  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
ary  29,  1900. 

Arthur  Asahel  Shurtlkpp,  to  be  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
ary  29,  1900. 

William  Fen  wick  Harris.    Greek. 

Walton  Brooks  McDaniel.     Greek  and  Latin. 

Henry  Washington  Prrscott.  Greek  and  Latin. 

Herbert  Wilbur  Rand.    Zoology. 

James  Hauohton  Woods.    Anthropology. 

Roland  Burkagk  Dixon,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anthropology.    March  26,  1900. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry,  to  be  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Philosophy.    April  9, 
1900. 

William  Allan  Nrilson,  to  be  Instructor  in  English.    April  9,  1900. 

Frederick  Robertson  Griffin,  to  be  Proctor.     April  80,  1900. 

Rodney  Howard  True,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Botany.     May  14,  1900. 

Edgar  William  Oliye,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany.    May  14,  1900. 

Charles  Clark  Willouohby,  to  be  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    May  28,  1900. 

Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay,  to  be  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Govern- 
ment.    May  28,  1900. 

Carroll  Davidson  Wright,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Methods  and  Results  of  collect- 
ing Wage  Statistics.     May  28,  1900. 

Edward  Robinson,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology.     May  28,  1900. 

Oakes  Ames.     Botany. 

Abram  Piatt  Andrew.     Political  Economy. 

Charles  Hamilton  Ashton.    Mathematics. 

George  Willis  Botspord.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Donald  Frank  Campbell.    Mathematics. 

John  Firman  Coar.    German. 

William  Morse  Cole.     Principles  of  Accounting. 

Julian  Lowell  Coolidgb.    Mathematics. 

Arthur  Bowes  Frizell.    Mathematics. 

Chester  Notes  Grbenough.    English.  To  be  Instructors. 

Thomas  Hall.    English.  |       May  28,  1900. 

John  Goddard  Hart.    English. 

Frank  Lowell  Kennedy.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Homer  Huntington  Kidder.     English. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  Kino.     Polical  Economy. 

William  Witherle  Lawrence.    German. 

William  Edward  McClintock.    Highway  Surveying. 

Gust  a  vu  s  Howard  Maynadibr.    English. 

Hugo  Richard  Meyer.    Political  Economy. 

Philip  Lee  Miller.    English. 
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Political 


William    Vaughan    Moses.      Drawing  and   Machine 

Design. 
Mabtin  Mowbr.     Fine  Arts. 
Carlbton  El  dredge  Noybs.     English 
Henry  Lek  Pbescott.     English. 
Henry  Milnor  Rideout.     English. 
Pierre  la  Rose.     English. 
Macy  Millmorb  Skinner.     Oerman. 
Oliver   Mitchell   Wbntwobth    Spbague 

Economy. 
John  Butler  Swank.     English. 
Stephen  Edoar  Whiting.     Electrical  Engineering. 
James  Kelsey  Whittemobk.     Mathematics. 
Charles  Hamilton  Ayres.    Physics. 
Otis  Fisher  Black.     Chemistry. 
Frederic  Bonnet.     Chemistry. 
Kobert  Stanley  Brbbd.     Zoology. 
Daniel  Francis  Calhank.     Chemistry. 
Frank  Lowry  Clark.     Classics. 
Wallace  Patten  Coiiob.     Chemistry. 
Howard  Crawley.     Zoology. 
Jambs  Bbown  Dandeno.     Botanical  Museum. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham.     Government. 
William  Edwin  Dorman.     History. 
Edward  Dwioht  Fullkrton.     Government. 
William  Jay  Hale.     Chemistry. 
Robert  Louis  Hogdet.    History. 
Harold  Lincoln  Hughes.    Mechanics. 
Theodore  Lyman.     Physics. 
William  Edward  McElfrbsh.     Physics. 
Kenneth  Lamabtine  Mabk.     Chemistry. 
Thomas  Obdway.     Zoology. 
Jambs   Birch  Rorer.     Botany. 
Geobob  Russell  Stobbs.     History. 
Michael  Xavieb  Sullivan.    Chemistry. 
Walteb  Gustavus  Waitt.    Chemistry. 
Henry  Aaron  Yeomans.     History. 
Kdwin  Plimpton  Adams. 
Leroy  Allston  Ames. 
Abicam  Piatt  Andbew. 
Charles  Hamilton  Ayres. 
Charles  Francis  Dorr  Beldbn. 
John  Mason  Bout  well. 
Harry  Kelly  Brent. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon. 
Malcolm  Donald. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham. 
Goldthwaitb  Maynabd  Higginson  Dobb. 
Mbbbitt  Lyndon  Fernald. 
Philip  Jacob  Gentner. 

CHE8TBB   NOYKS    GrEENOUGH. 


To  be  Instructors. 
May  26,  1900. 


„  To  be  Assistants. 

May  28,  1900. 


To  be  Proctors. 

May  88,  1900. 
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To  be  Proctors. 

May  28,  1900. 


Charles  Grime. 

Thomas  Harvey  Haines. 

William  Jat  Hale. 

Charles  Thomson  Haskell. 

Francis  Erastus  Holiday. 

George  Richard  Lyman. 

William  Edward  McElfresh. 

Philip  Lee  Miller. 

James  Horace  Patten. 

Henry  Milnor  Rideout. 

Oliver  Mitchell  Wbntworth  Spraoue. 

George  Russell  Stores. 

John  Butler  Swann. 

Jonas  Yiles. 

Henry  Aaron  Teomans. 

Robert  Mearns  Terkes. 

Joseph  Dbutsch  Weis,  to  be  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

Jane  11,  1900. 
Alphonsb  Brun.    French. 
Carlos  Valeribn  Cusachs.     Spanish. 
Reginald  Aldworth  Daly.     Geology. 
George  Neely  Henning.    French. 
Alphonsb  Marin  LaMeslbe.     French. 
Robert  MacDouoall.    Philosophy. 
Edmund  Robert  Otto  von  Mach.    The  History 

of  Greek  Art. 
Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller.     Philosophy 
Arthur  Orlo  Norton.     The  History  and  Art  of 

Teaching. 
Benjamin  Rand.     Philosophy. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Andbregg.     Physics. 
Lewis  Clinton  Carson.    Philosophy. 
Edwin  Leb  Norton.     Philosophy. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman.    Geology. 
Richard  Schmidt,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  University  Library. 
George  Foot  Moore. 
Endicott  Peabody. 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
Robert  MacDonald. 

Denman  Waldo  Ross,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design. 
Euoenb  Abraham  Darling.    Hygiene. 
Andrew  Garbutt.     Modelling. 
Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley.     History. 
George  Sharp  Raymer.     Mining. 
Albert  Sauveub.    Metallurgy. 
Charles  Henry  White.   Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
Harold  Bisbee.     Chemistry. 
John  Felt  Cole.    Astronomy. 
Paul  Hector  Provandie.     Hygiene. 
Walter  Dana  Swan.    Architecture. 


To  be  Instructors. 

June  11,  1900. 


To  be  Assistants. 

June  11,  1900. 


June  11,  1900. 


To  be  Preachers  to  the  University. 
June  26,  1900. 


June  26, 1900. 


To  be  Instructors. 

June  26,'  1900. 


To  be  Assistants .     June  26,  1900. 
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Roland  William  Boydbn. 

Abchibald  Cart  Cooudgb. 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall. 

Ira  Nelson  Holus. 

James  Jackson  Storrow. 

Bertram  Gordon  Waters. 

Lyman  Abbott,  to  be  a  Preacher  to  the  University 

Lb  Baron  Russell  Brioos. 

Frederic  Cesar  de  Sumichrast- 

Robert  Wheeler  Willson. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Parker. 

Charles  Gross. 

Alfred  Bull  Nichols. 

Charles  Hall  Grandoent. 

John  Hats  Gardiner. 

Archibald  Cart  Coolidge. 

Lewis  Jerome  Johnson. 

George  Washington  Cram. 

Robert  DeCourct  Ward. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick. 

Fred  Norms  Robinson. 

Charles  Henry  Conrad  Wright. 

Richard  Cobb. 

Charles  Palache. 

Frank  Russell. 

Nathaniel  Southgatk  Shalbr. 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis. 

Herbert  Langford  Warren. 

Charles  Robert  Sanger. 

Henbt  Lloyd  Smyth. 

Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth. 

Robert  Tracy  Jackson. 

James  Lee  Love. 

George  Howard  Parker. 

Comfort  Avery  Adams. 

John  Henrt  Wright. 

Crawford  Howell  Tot. 

Charles  Lorixg  Jackson. 

William  Morris  Davis. 

Minton  Warren. 

William  Elwood  Bterlt 

Hans  Carl  Guntiikr  von  Jagemann, 

Edward  Henrt  Strobel. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

George  Ltman  Kittredge. 

Hugo  Munsterberg. 

Francis  Dohs.    Gymnastics. 

Alfred  Douglas  Flinn.     Sanitary  Engineering. 

Leo  Wiener.     Slavic  Languages. 

William  Franklin  Willouohbt.     Economics. 

Ibvah  Lester  Winter.     Elocution. 


To  be  a  Committee  on  the  Regulation 
of  Athletic  Sports.    July  7,  1900 


September  25,  1900. 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  Harvard  College.  Sep- 
tember 25,  1900. 


1 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.     September  25,  1900. 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School. 
September  25,  1900. 


To  be  Instructors. 

September  25, 1900. 
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To  be  Lecturers. 

June  11,  1900. 


To  be  Instructors. 

June  11,  1900. 


Frank  Lorimer  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     September 

25,  1900. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

June  11,  1900. 
Edward  Hall  Nichols,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology.  June  11, 1900. 
Henry  Harris  Aubrey  Beach.     Surgery. 
Samuel  Holmes  Ddroin.     Hygiene. 
John  Whbblock  Elliot.     Surgery. 
George  Washington  Gay.    Surgery. 
John  Homans.    Surgery. 
John  Tbmplbton  Bowbn.    Dermatology. 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon.    Physiology. 
Elbridgb  Gerry  Cutler.    Theory  and  Practice 

of  Physic. 
Edwin  Welles  Dwight.    Legal  Medicine. 
George  Haven.    Gynaecology. 
Henry  Pox  Hbwes.    Clinical  Chemistry. 
Henry  Jackson.     Clinical  Medicine. 
John  Hildrbth  McCollom.  Contagious  Diseases. 
Albert  Prescott  Mathews.     Physiology. 
George  Howard  Monks.    Clinical  Surgery. 
John  Lovett  Morse.     Diseases  of  Children. 
John  Ctjmmings  Munro.    Surgery. 
Jay  Bergen  Ogden.    Clinical  Chemistry. 
Charles  Allen  Porter.     Surgery. 
Abner  Post.    Syphilis. 
Joseph  Hbrsby  Pratt.    Pathology. 
Edward  Reynolds.    Obstetrics. 
George  Gray  Sears.    Clinical  Medicine. 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor.    Neuropathology. 
Benjamin  Tbnnby.    Anatomy. 
Herman  Frank  Vickery.     Clinical  Medicine. 
Francis    Sbdgwick    Watson.      Genito-Urinary 

Surgery. 
Charles  Francis  Withinoton.  Clinical  Medicine. 
James  Homer  Wright.    Pathology. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham.     Diseases  of  - 

Children. 
Algernon  Coolidgb.    Laryngology. 
Edward  Cowles.     Mental  Diseases. 
Thomas  Amory  DbBlo».     Laryngology. 
John  Woodford  Farlow.    Laryngology. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp.    Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System. 
Edward  Binnby  Lanb.     Mental  Diseases. 
George    Lincoln    Walton.      Diseases    of   the 

Nervous  System. 
8babury  Wells  Allen.    Anatomy. 
John  Lincoln  Ames.    Clinical  Medicine. 
George  Shbrman  Clarke  Badger.  Physiological  Chem- 
istry and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
Alfred  William  Balch.    Pharmacology. 


To  be  Clinical  Instructors. 
June  U,  190a 


To  be  Assistants. 
June  11,  1900. 
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Franklin    Greens    Balch.       Clinical  '  and    Operative  " 

Surgery. 
John  Washburn  Babtol.    Clinical  Medicine. 
John  Bapst  Blakb.     Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Georgr  Washington  Wales  Bbbwstbr.    Clinical  and 

Operative  Surgery. 
Charles  Shorby  Butler.     Anatomy. 
Hugh  Cabot.     Operative  Surgery. 
Richard  Clarke  Cabot.     Clinical  Medicine. 
Joseph  Thomas  Callahan.    Histology. 
Frederick  Edwabd  Cheney.    Ophthalmology. 
Allen  Cleghorn.     Physiology. 
Fajulak  Cobb.     Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Ernest  Amory  Codman.    Anatomy. 
John  Matthew  Connolly.     Chemistry. 
John  Nelson  Coolidge.    Bacteriology. 
George  Arthur  Craioin.     Diseases  of  Children. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett.    Otology. 
Lincoln  Davis.    Anatomy. 
Francis  Parkman  Denny.    Bacteriology. 
Jambs  Crowley  Donoghue.    Histology. 
Edwin    Welles    D wight.      Clinical    and    Operative 

Surgery. 
Shepherd  Ivory  Franz.    Physiology. 
Philip  Hammond.    Otology. 
Frank  Albert  Higgins.    Obstetrics. 
Edwin  Everett  Jack.    Ophthalmology.  ' 

Jambs  Marsh  Jackson.    Clinical  Medicine. 
James  Oscar  Jordan.    Materia  Medica. 
Elliott    Proctor   Joslin.      Theory  and   Practice  of 

Physic. 
Waldbmar  Koch.    Physiology. 
Maynard  Ladd.    Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Diseases 

of  Children. 
Ralph  Clinton  Larrabeb.     Histology. 
Howard  Augustus  Lothrop.    Anatomy. 
Fred  Bates  Lund.     Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter.     Operative  Surgery. 
George  Howard  Monks.    Operative  Surgery. 
Harris  Peyton  Mosher.    Anatomy. 
James    Gregory    Mumford.      Clinical  and  Operative 

Surgery. 
Percy  Musgrave.     Chemistry. 
Franklin  Spilman  Newell.     Obstetrics. 
Calvin  Gates  Page.     Bacteriology. 
Henry  Joseph  Perry.     Bacteriology. 
George  Burgess  Piebce.    Anatomy. 
William  Herbert  Prescott.     Clinical  Medicine. 
Edward  Reynolds.    Gynaecology. 
Mark   Wyman   Richardson.     Theory  and  Practice  of 

Physic. 


To  be  Assistants. 

June  11,  1900. 
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William  Henry  Robet.     Bacteriology. 

Charles  Locke  Scuddeb.  Clinical  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

William  Henry  Smith.     Clinical  Medicine. 

BAylma  Stakdish.    Ophthalmology. 

Frederick  Winslow  Stetson.    Anatomy. 

Malcolm  Stobkb.    Gynaecology. 

Frank  Raymond  Stubbs.     Histology. 

Paul  Thornm**.    Genito-Urinary  8urgery. 

John  Warren.    Anatomy. 

Charles  James  White.    Dermatology. 

Franklin  Warren  White.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

George  Shattuck  Whiteside.     Anatomy. 

Frederick  Adams  Woods.     Embryology. 

Ernest  Boyen  Young.    Anatomy. 

William  Lambert  Richardson. 

John  Collins  Warren. 

Edward  Stickney  Wood. 

Frederick  Cheevbr  Shattuck. 

William  Fiskb  Whitney. 

Charles  Montraville  Green. 

Charles  Harrington. 

Franklin  Dexter. 

Frank  Burr  Mallory. 

Ernest  Jewett  Hart.     Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

George  Howard  Monks.     Surgical  Pathology. 

Patrick  William  Moriarty.  The  Mechanical  Treat- 
ment of  Fractured  Jaws  and  Cleft  Palates. 

William  Daniel  Squarebrigs.  Extracting  and  Anaes- 
thesia. 

Edward  Wyllys  Taylor.      Neurology. 

Harry  Oliver  Bixby. 

Arthur  Stanley  Burnham. 

Arthur  Warren  Eldred. 

George  Lincoln  Forrest. 

Harry  West  Haley. 

Frederick  Everett  Mbader. 

Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell. 

Frederick  Bradley. 

Dwight  Ward  Dickinson. 

Forrest  Greenwood  Eddy. 

George  Rufus  Gray. 

Ellis  Proctor  Holmes. 

Francis  Herbert  Harding.  [  To 

Joseph  Totten  Paul. 

Charles  Ernest  Perkins. 

Wilfred  Harlow  Starratt. 

Ezra  Fletcher  Taft. 

Frank  Turner  Taylor. 

Henry  Lauriston  Upham. 

Walter  Harris  White. 


To  be  Assistants. 
June  11,  1900. 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Medical  School. 
September  25,  1900. 


To  be  Instructors. 
May  14,  1900. 


To    be    Instructors    in    Mechanical 
Dentistry.     May  14,  1900. 


be     Instructors     in     Operative 
Dentistry.     May  14,  1900. 
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Harold  DkWitt  Cross,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.   May  14, 
1900. 

Robert  John  McMeekin,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    May  14, 
1900. 

Asher  Harriman  St.  Clair  Chase,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mechani- 
cal Dentistry.     May  14,  1900 : 

Edwin  Linwood  Farrington,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry.    May  14,  1900. 

John  Dana  Dickinson,  to  be  Clinical   Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
May  14,  1900. 

Julius  George  William  Werner,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Den- 
tistry.    May  14.  1900. 

Dwioht  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry.    May 
14,  1900. 

Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
May  14,  1900. 

Orthodontia. 
Chemistry. 


|  To  be  Assistants.     May  14,  1900. 


I  To  be  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
I  June  11,  1900. 
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To  be  Members  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  Dental  School. 
September  25,  1900. 


Lawrence  Wills  Baker. 

Henry  Carlton  Smith. 

Ernest  Howard  Chute. 

Harry  Linwood  Grant. 

Thomas  Bernard  Hayden.  - 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 

Thomas  Fillebrown. 

Charles  Albert  Brackett. 

William  Barker  Hills. 

Edward  Cornelius  Brigos. 

William  Parker  Cooke. 

William  Henry  Potter. 

Dwight  Moses  Clapp. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman 

Charles  William  Prentiss,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy.     April  9,  1900. 

William  Orison  Underwood,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Warranty  and  Evidence 

May  14,  1900. 
Allen  Cleg  horn.    Physiology. 
Lester  Heard  Howard.    Clinical  Medicine. 
Frank  Ingersoll  Proctor.    Ophthalmology. 
Albert  Goldwin  George   Richardson.     Meat 

Inspection. 
Albert  James  Sheldon.     Diseases  of  the  Dog 

and  other  Small  Animals. 
Henry  Carlton  Smith  .     Materia  Medica. 
Frederick  Adams  Woods.     Histology. 
Charles  Wesley  Delano.     Clinical  Medicine.     1  To  be  Assistants. 
Jay  Bergen  Ogden.     Clinical  Chemistry.  /  May  14,  1900 

Charles  Parker  Lyman. 
William  Fiske  Whitney. 
Frederick  Huntington  Osgood. 
Lang  don  Frothingham. 
Allen  Cleghorn. 
Henry  Carlton  Smith. 
Albert  James  Sheldon. 
t  HARLE8  William  Prentiss. 
Hkkman  Wallace  Haynes,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry 


To  be  Instructors. 

May  14,  1900. 


To  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.     September  25,  1900. 


May  28,  1900. 
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NUMBER  OF   ORDINARY   DEGREES   IN  1900. 

Bachelors  of  Arte  of  the  Class  of  1900 404 

Bachelors  of  Arts  oirt  of  coarse 15 

Bachelors  of  Science 59 

Bachelors  of  8cience  out  of  course 6 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 5 

Bachelors  of  Laws 126 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course 8 

Doctors  of  Medicine 130 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 88 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 7 

Masters  of  Arts 125 

Masters  of  Arts  out  of  course 9 

Masters  of  Science 1 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 35 

Doctors  of  Science _1 

Total 964 
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Table  of  Schools  and  Colleges  from  which  young  men  actually 
entered  Harvard  College  from  1891  to  1900  inclusive,  with  the 
number  that  entered  from  each  institution  in  each  year.  Special 
students  are  not  included.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  public 
school,  a  dagger  (t)  a  school  known  to  be  endowed. 


8CHOOL  OK  COLLEGE. 


I 


§ 


Academy  of  Northwestern  Univ.,  Evanston,  111. 

Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  8 

t Adams  Academy,  Qniocy 

Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  0 

fAdelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.  . 

t Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y 

•Albany,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

•Albany,  N.Y.,  State  Normal  School 

Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Fa 

Allen  8chool,  Newton 

Allen  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 

•Amesbury  High  School 

Amherst  College 

Anglo-American  College,  Paris,  France   .   .    . 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  .  .   . 

Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  .  .  . 
•Arlington,  Cotting  High  School 

Arlington  Heights  Summer  School 

fArms  Academy,  Shelburne  Falls 

•Auburn,  Me.,  Edward  Little  High  School    .    . 

•Auburn,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

•Augusta,  Me.,  Coney  High  School 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  111 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  O 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Boy's  Latin 

I  *Bangor,  Me.,  High  School 

|    Barnard  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

I  •Barnstable  High  School 

|  •Barrc  High  School 

I    Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me 

•Beaver,  Pa.,  High  School 

Belmont,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Cal 

Belmont  School,  Belmont 

Beloit,  Wis.,  College  Academy 

Berkeley  School,  Boston 

Berkeley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan 

Betts  Academy,  Stamford,  Conn 

•Beverly  High  School 

Beverly  School,  Beverly 

Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  III 

Boston  College 

•Boston  English  High  School 

•Boston  Latin  School  .    .   * 

Boston  University 
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Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.     . 
♦Bradford  High  School 

Bradstreet  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 
fBrewster  Free  Academy,  Wolfboro,  N. 

♦Bridgeport,  Conn.,  High  School 

•Bridgewater  High  School 

♦Bridgewater  State  Normal  School      

fBridgton  Academy,  Bridgton,  Me 

fBristol  Academy,  Taunton 

♦Brockton  High  School 

fBromfield  School,  Harvard 

•Brookline  High  School 

•Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

f  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  Pratt  Institute  High  School .  . 
fBrooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
•Brooks  Academy,  Cleveland,  0 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

Browne  &  Nichols,  Private  School,  Cambridge  . 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa 

•Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

tBulkeley  School,  New  London,  Conn 

•Burlington,  Vt.,  High  School 

•Calais,  Me.,  High  School 

•Cambridge  Latin  School 

fCanandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

♦Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.,  High  School 

Carteret  School,  Short  Hills,  N.Y 

Casa  Piedra  School,  Nordhoff,  Cal 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

fCazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Seminary 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky 

Chaff ey  College,  Ontario,  Cal 

•Charleston,  S.  C,  High  School 

•Charlestown  High  School 

Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston 

•Chelsea  High  School 

Cheltenham  Academy,  Ogontz,  Pa 

•Chicago,  111.,  High  School 

Chicago,  111.,  Latin  School 

•Chicago,  111.,  North  Division  High  School  .    .    . 

tChoate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn 

•Cincinnati,  0.,  Hughes  High  School 

•Cincinnati,  O.,  Walnut  Hills  High  School  .  .  . 
•Cincinnati,  O.,  Woodward  High  School    .... 

•Claremont,  N.  H.,  High  School 

fClaverack,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

•Cleveland,  0.,  Central  High  School 

•Cleveland,  0.,  South  High  School 

♦Cleveland,  0.,  West  High  School 

•Clinton  High  School 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me 

t Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y 

College  of  Charleston,  S.  C 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J 

College  Preparatory  School,  Wilmington,  Del.  . 


28 


10 


19 


11 
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Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  ...1.11 

Columbia  College,  New  York .    1 

Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York 11 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  .    .   .     •    .    1 
•Columbus,  O.,  High  School 1 

Columbus,  O.,  Latin  School 

•Concord  High  School 2   2 

•Concord,  N.  H.,  High  School 

Concord  Home  School 11 

Condon  School,  New  York 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1 

fCushing  Academy,  Ashburnham 

Cutler  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    .    . 

Cutler,  A.  H.,  Private  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .    1    1 

Cutler,  Edward  H.,  Private  School,  Newton   ..48 

Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S 2 

Dalzell's  Private  School,  Worcester 3 

•Danvers  High  School 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 4.3 

•Davenport,  la.,  High  School 

•Dayton,  O.,  High  School 1.1 

•Dedham  High  School 2 

fDeerfield  Acad .  &  Dickinson  High  Sch.  Deerfield     1 

DeLancey  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2.12 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.    .   .    . 

Denison  University,  Granville,  0 12    .    1 

•Denver,  Colo.,  High  School 2 

•Detroit,  Mich.,  Central  High  School     .... 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa 1 

Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.    .    .    . 

•Dorchester  High  School 

•Dover,  N.  H.,  High  School 1 

Drisler  School,  New  York 1 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo 1    .    1 

fDummer  Academy,  South  Byfleld 1 

Dwight  School,  New  York,  N.Y 1.1 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind 1 

•East  Boston  High  School 1 

•East  Denver  High  School 

•East  Orange,  N.  J.,  High  School 

Eayrs,  Wm.  N.,  Private  School,  Boston  .    .    . 

Edgeborough,  Guilford,  England i  1 

Emerson  Institute,  Washington,  D.C 11.     .1.1 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga 

Emporia  University,  Emporia,  Kan 1 

Englewood  School,  Englewood,  N.  J 1    .     .     .    1 

fEpiscopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  111 3    1 

•Evanston,  111.,  High  School 

•Everett  High  School 

Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kans 

•Fall  River,  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School    ...    14512 

•Farmington,  Conn.,  State  Normal  School j  1 

•Fitchburg  High  School 

•Flushing,  L.  I.,  High  School 

•Fonda,  N.Y.,  High  School 

Franklin  College,  Dresden,  Germany    .... 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  .     .  i  .  ! 


3   9 
3 

•  11 

I 
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2    1 
.    1 

2    2 
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Franklin  School,  Cincinnati,  0 

fFriends'  Academy,  New  Bedford 

Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    .   . 

Friends'  School,  Wilmington,  Del 

Friends'  Select  School,  Washington,  D.C.  .   . 
fFriends'  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Frye's  Private  School,  Boston 

Gates  College,  Neligh,  Neb 

*Geneseo  Normal  School,  N.  Y 

Georgetown  College,  D.  C 

Germantown  Academy,  Pa 

fGilbert  School,  Winsted,  Conn 

^Gloucester  High  School 

Goovernenr  Seminary,  Gouyerneur,  N.  Y.  .   . 

♦Grafton  High  School 

♦Groton  High  School 

fGroton  School,  Groton 

Grove  City  College,  Pa 

Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn 

Hale  School,  Boston 

Halsted  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind 

fHarry  Hillman  Academy,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  . 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Classical  School 

♦Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School 

Harvard  Graduate  Students 

Harvard  College  Special  Students 

Harvard  Law  School 

Harvard  School,  Chicago,  111 

Harvard  School,  New  York 

Haverford  College,  Pa 

fHaverford,  Pa.,  College  Grammar 

♦Haverhill  High  School 

Heathcote  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

t Hiawatha,  Kan.,  Academy 

fHighland  Academy,  Worcester 

Hildreth's  Classical  School,  Boston 

Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa 

♦Hingham  High  School 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Holbrooke'  Military  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester 

♦Holy oke  High  School 

Hopkinson,  J.  P.,  Private  School,  Boston    .    . 

Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  N.Y.    .   .    . 
fHotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn 

Howard  Collegiate  Institute,  Bridgewater   .   . 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.   .    .    . 
fHowe  Military  School,  Lima,  Ind 

Huntingdon  Normal  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
♦Hyde  Park  High  School 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College,  Bloomington,  111.  . 
♦Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.     . 


29 


39 


27 


34 


26 


21 


30 


18 
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Indiana  Uiriversity,  Bloomington,  Ind.     .   .    . 
♦Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Manual  Training  High  School 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la 

Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  la 

♦Ipswich  High  School 

Irving  School,  New  York 

fires  Seminary,  Antwerp,  N.  Y 

♦Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Duval  High  School     .... 
•Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  High  School 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  .   .   . 

♦Johnstown,  Pa.,  High  School 

♦Kansas  City,  Mo.,  High  School 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Coll.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina,  Kan.  .   . 

Karls-Gymnasium,  Stuttgart,  Germany    .... 

Kendall,  Joshua,  Private  School,  Cambridge  .   . 

Keny on  College,  Gambieiy  O 

Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutstown,  Pa.   . 

King's  School,  Stamford,  Conn 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111 

♦La  Grange,  111.,  Lyons  Township  High  School   . 

Lake  Forest,  111.,  Academy 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  111.   .    .   . 

♦Lancaster  High  School 

♦Lancaster,  N.H.,  High  School 

Laurel  Hall  College,  San  Mateo,  Cal 

♦Lawrence  High  School 

t Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge    .... 
t  Lawrence  ville  School,  N.  J 

Leal's  School,  Plainfleld,  N.  J 

t Leicester  Academy 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 
♦Leominster,  Field  High  School 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111 

*  Lexington  High  School 

♦Lincoln  High  School 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111 

♦Louisville,  Ky.,  Male  High  School 

♦Lowell  High  School 

fLycee  Condorcet,  Paris,  France 

♦Lynn  High  School 

tMcCollom  Institute,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada   .   .   . 

McMaster  College,  Toronto,  Ont 

McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  Ore 

♦Maiden  High  School 

♦Manchester,  N.  H.,  High  School 

♦Marlboro'  High  School 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn 

Mass.  Agricultural  College,  Amherst 

fMass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston 

♦Medford  High  School 

♦Melrose  High  School 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  0 

t Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 
♦Middleboro  High  School 

Middlebury  Gollege,  Vt 

fMilton  Academy,  Milton 
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•Milton  High  School 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Academy 

•Milwaukee,  Wis.,  East  Side  High  School  .   .    .   . 
•Milwaukee,  Wis.,  High  School 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss 

•Missouri  State  Normal  Sphool,  Warrensburg,  Mo 

Missouri  University,  Columbia,  Mo 

Mohegan  Lake  Academy;  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  .   .   . 

fMonson  Academy,  Hbnson 

♦Montclair,  N.  J.,  High  School 

Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan  Park,  111.  .    .   . 
fMorristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J 

Morse,  J.  H.y  private  School,  New  York     .    .   . 

Mt.  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B.   .   .    .    .   . 

Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  O 

•Nashua,  N.H.,  High  School 

National  Capita**teh«j*l,  Washington,  D.C.   .   . 
fNat. Germ. -Am. Teacher's  Sem .,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

National  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

♦Needham  High  8chool 

fNewark,  N.  J.,  Academy 

•New  Bedford  High  School 

•Newburgh  Academy,  Newburgh,  N.Y 

•Newburypojt,  J&rown  High  and  Putnam  Schools 

fNew  Church  School,  Waltham 

•Newport  R.' I.,  Rogers  High  School 

•Newton  High:  School,  Newtonville 

New  Windsor  College,  New  Windsor,  Md.  .   .    . 

Nichols,  Wm.,  Private  School,  Boston     .... 

Nichols,  Wm.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y 

Noble  &  Greenougb,  Private  School 

•North  Adams,  Drury  High  School 

•Northampton  High  School 

•North  Attleboro  High  School 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

Northwestern:  University,  Evanston,  111 

fNorwich,  Conn:,  Free  Academy 

•Norwich,  Conn.,  High  School 

•Norwood  High  School 

Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  H.  I 

Oberlin  Academy,  Oberlin,  O 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin.  O 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  () 

Ohio  University,  Athena,  O 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.    ... 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich 

•Omaha,  Neb.,  High  School 

•Oneonta  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  . 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

•Oswego,  N.  Y.,  High  3chool 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Can 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O 

Palatinate  College 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la 

•Pawtucket,  R,  I.,' Sigh  School 

•Peabody  High  Sfchool 

"Peoria,  111.,  ijigh  School 
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tPerkiomen  Seminary,  Pennsburg,  Pa.  .   .   . 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa.,  High  School 

t Phillips  Academy,  Andover 

f  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H |84 

fPingry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 

fPinkerton  Academy,  Deny,  N.  H 

♦Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Central  High  School 

♦Pittsfield  High  School 

♦Plymouth  High  School 

Pomfret  School,  Pomfret,  Conn 

♦Portland,  Me.,  High  School 

fPortland,  Ore.,  Academy 

♦Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  High  School 

Powder  Point  School,  Duxbury 

Prinoeville,  111.,  Academy 

t Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  N.  H 

♦Proridence,  R.  I.,  High  School 

ProTidence,  R.  I.,  University  Grammar  School . 

Putnam's  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ont 

♦Quincy  High  School 

♦Reading  High  School 

'Reading,  Pa.,  Boy's  High  School 

♦Redlands,  Cal.,  University  High  School  .... 

Rideoute,  Miss  C.  L.,  Private  School,  Boston    . 

Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  .    .   . 

t Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

♦Rochester,  N.Y.,  High  School 

t Rockland  High  School 

♦Roxbury  High  School 

fRoxbury  Latin  School 

Rugby  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

*  Rugby  Grammar  School,  New  York 

t Rugby  School,  Kenilworth,  111 

fRutger's  Preparatory  School,NewBrunswick,N.J. 
fSach's  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York  .... 

St.  Albans,  Yt.,  Academy, 

St.  Austin's  School,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y 

St.  Georges  School,  Newport,  R.  I 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.  .    .    . 
♦St.  Louis,  Mo.,  High  School 

St.  Louis  University 

fSt.  Mark's  School.  Southboro 

♦St.  Paul,  Minn.,  High  School 

fSt.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H 

fSt.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  .   .    . 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College,  Cambridgeport . 
♦Salem  High  School 

Salina,  Kan.,  Military  School 

♦Sandwich  High  School 

♦Saugus  High  School 

♦Scranton,  Pa.,  High  School 

Scranton,  Pa.,  School  of  the  Lackawanna   .    . 

t  Shady  side  Academy,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

fShattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  la 

fSmith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Smith,  Miss  K.  V.,  Private  School,  Cambridge  . 
♦Somervillc  Latin  High  School 

Southwestern  Presby.  Univ.,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  . 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn 
♦Springfield  High  School 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la 

fStaten  Island  Academy,  Stapleton,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
fStevens  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Stone's  Private  School,  Boston 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  College 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y 

fTabor  Academy,  Marion 

♦Taunton  High  School 

♦Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  High  School 

fThayer  Academy,  Braintree 

fThornton  Academy,  Saco,  Me 

•Topeka,  Neb.,  High  School 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn 

Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Canada 

Tufts  College,  College  Hill 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La 

Tuscullom  College,  Tenn 

f  Union  Academy,  Belleville,  N.  Y 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.     ... 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

University  of  Chicago,  111 

University  of  Cincinnati,  O 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 

University  of  Durham,  England 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan 

University  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.     . 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  .    .    . 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     .   . 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont 

University  of  Nashville,  Tenn 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

University  of  New  York,  N.Y 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  Ore 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    . 

University  of  Rochester,  N.Y 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.   . 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.    .   .    . 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.     .   . 

University  of  Toronto,  Can 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  U 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.   .    .   . 

University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  .   .    . 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O 

University  School,  Baltimore,  Md 
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University  School,  Chicago,  III 

t  University  School,  Cleveland,  O 

University  School,  Detroit,  Mich 

University  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md 

•Utica,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Preparatory  School 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

fVermont  Methodist  Seminary,  Montpelier,  Vt.  . 

Volkmann's  School,  Boston 

•Wakefield  High  School 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  College 

•Walpole  High  School 

•Waltham  High  School 

•Walton,  Del.,  High  School 

•Washington,  D.  C,  High  School 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

•Watertown  High  School 

Waynesbnrg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa 

•Wellesley  High  School 

•Wellsville,  O.,  High  School 

fWesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.    .    .    . 

•Westboro  High  School 

•Westerly,  R.  I.,  High  School 

•Westfleld,  N.J. ,  High  School 

Westminster  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.    .    .    . 

•West  Orange,  N.  J.,  High  School 

•Weymouth  High  School 

•Wichita,  Kansas,  High  School 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

t William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia     .    . 

Williams  College,  Williamstown 

fWilliston  Seminar}',  East  Hampton 

Wilson  and  Kellogg,  Private  School,  New  York. 

Wilson-Vail  School,  New  York,  N.Y 

•Winchester  High  School 

•Wisconsin  State  Normal  Sch.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wittenberg  University,  Springfield,  O 

•Woburn  High  School 

Woodbridge  School,  New  York,  N.Y 

•Woodstock,  Vt.,  High  School 

fWorcester  Academy 

•Worcester  High  School 

fWorcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 

•Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

•Youngstown,  O.,  Ray  en  High  School 


Private  Pupils 
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87 


20 


80 


34 


83 


19 


26 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY  FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1899-1900. 

Bulletin :  — 

Vol.  XXXH. 

No.  10.  Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredging  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  Steamer  "Blake."  XXXVIII.  £tude  Monographique des  Pleuro- 
tomaires  Actuels.  Par  E.  L.  Bouvier  et  H.  Fischer,  pp.  56.  4  Plates. 
September,  1899. 

Vol.  XXXIV. 

The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :'  Study  of  a 
Type  of  Antillean  Development.  By  Robert  T.  Hill.  With  an  Appendix 
on  some  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  Corals  from  Jamaica.  By  T.  W.  Vaughan. 
pp.  256.     41  Plates.     September,  1899. 

Vol.  XXXV. 

No.  3.  Studies  from  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory.  XLH.  Longi- 
tudinal Fission  in  Metridium  Marginatum  Milne-Edwards.  By  G.  H. 
Parker,    pp.  16.     3  Plates.     October,  1899. 

No.  4.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  XCVHI.  Ovo- 
genesis in  Distaplia  Occidental  is  Ritter  (MS.),  with  Remarks  on  Other 
Species.     By  Frank  W.  Bancroft,     pp.  56.     6  Plates.     October,  1899. 

No.  5.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  XCEX.  Obser- 
vations on  Non-sexual  Reproduction  in  Dero  Vaga.  By  T.  W.  Galloway, 
pp.  28.     5  Plates.     October,  1899. 

No.  6.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  C.  The  Pho- 
tomechanical Changes  in  the  Retinal  Pigment  of  Gammarus.  By  G.  II. 
Parker,     pp.  8.     1  Plate.     October,  1899. 

No.  7.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  105.  The 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Antennal  Glands  in  Homarus  Ameri- 
canus  Milne-Edwards.  By  Frederick  C.  Waite.  pp.  62.  6  Plates. 
December,  1899. 

No.  8.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  109.  Ma- 
turation and  Fertilization  in  Pulmonate  Gasteropoda.  By  Henry  R. 
Linville.     pp.  38.     4  Plates.     May,  1900. 

Vol.  XXXVI. 

No.  1.  An  Atlantic  "  Palolo,''  Staurocephalus  gregarious.  By  A.  G. 
Mayer,     pp.  14.     3  Plates.     June,  1900. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  112.  Some 
North  American  Fresh- Water  RhynchobdellicUe,  and  their  Parasites.  By 
W.  E.  Castle,     pp.  50.     8  Plates.     August,  1900. 

No.  3.  Fossil  Lepidosteids  from  the  Green  River  Shales  of  Wyoming. 
By  C.  R.  Eastman,     pp.  12.     2  Plates.     August,  1900. 
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No.  4.  Characters  and  Relations  of  Gallinnloides,  a  Fossil  Gallinaceous 
Bird  from  the  Green  River  Shales  of  Wyoming.  By  F.  A.  Lucas,  pp.  8. 
1  Plato.     August,  1900. 

Vol.  XXXVII. 

No.  1.  Descriptions  of  new  and  little  known  Medusa  from  the  Western 
Atlantic.     By  A.  G.  Mayer,     pp.  10.     6  Plates.     June,  1900. 

No.  2.  Some  Medusa  from  the  Tortugas,  Florida.  By  A.  G.  Mayer, 
pp.  72.     44  Plates.     July,  1900. 

Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XXIII. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  charge 
of  Alexander  Agassiz,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
"Albatross"  during  1891,  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N., 
Commanding.  XXV.  The  Ophiuridae.  By  C.  F.  Lutken  and  Th. 
Mortensen.     pp.  116.     28  Plates.     November,  1899. 

Vol.  XXIV. 

Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  charge  of  Alexander 
Agassiz,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  Steamer  "Albatross," 
during  1891,  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding. 
XXVI.  The  Fishes.  By  S.  Garman.  pp.  481.  98  Plates.  December, 
1899. 

Report :  — 

1898-99.     pp.  21.     1  Plate.     September,  1899. 
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ILLNESS   REPORT,    1899-1900. 


DiteMM. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

**y. 

Jose. 

Total. 

Appendicitis    .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

184 

4 

42 

7 

38 

7 

80 

54 

1 

8 

5 

4 

1 

199 

2 

28 

4 

24 

5 

84 

51 

2 

18 

1 

8 

60 

1 

9 

4 

2 

9 

2 

41 

54 

8 

1 
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3 

42 

1 

4 
47 
16 
90 
39 

4 
44 

4 
25 
85 

5 

6 

2 

13 

1 

3 

21 

53 

1 

5 

4 

278 

2 

20 

2 

9 

31 

5 

28 

34 

3 

88 

3 

27 

64 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

86 

26 

1 

2 

4 

125 

1 

26 

1 

9 

42 

7 

25 

87 

2 

34 

2 

36 

47 

29 

11 

7 

1 

7 

1 

2 

39 

15 

97 

2 

49 

4 

29 
12 
84 
89 

12 

8 

12 

48 

12 

13 

3 

1 
9 

2 

37 
15 

2 

14 

8 

1 
8 
3 
2 

7 

4 

3 
11 

1 
10 

1 

10 
3 

1 

17 

11 
1416 

26 

285 

5 

46 
266 

69 
209 
370 

20 
210 

31 
106 
494 

44 

69 

42 
9 

61 
8 

26 

885 

213 

9 

Chicken-pox    .... 

"Colds" 

107 

4 

25 

158 

8 

50 

1 

8 

81 

10 

17 

65 

7 

4 

3 

Constipation    .... 

Diarrhoea 

Diptheria 

Ears 

5 
21 

3 
19 
44 

1 
8 

4 

Eyes 

General  Debility     .   . 
Headache 

1 

Indigestion 

Jaundice 

La  Grippe 

Malaria 

Measles    ..".... 

1 

Miscellaneous  .... 
Mumps 

2 

88 

86 

58 
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8 
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8 
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7 

2 

48 
22 

1 

Overwork 

Pneumonia 

Rheumatism    .... 
Scarlet  Fever  .... 
Skin  Diseases  .... 
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Tonsillitis 

1 

1 
2 

7 

8 

88 

9 

1 

6 

5 
63 
16 

1 

Typhoid 
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CIRCULAR   ISSUED    MAY   12,   1900. 

THE    EXPEDITION    OF    THE    CUBAN    TEACHERS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  on  the  afternoon  of  May  2nd :  — 

"  Havana.  — The  trip  of  the  Cuban  teachers  to  the  United  States  will 
be  of  great  value  to  education  in  Cuba,  and  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
present  methods  of  teaching.  In  no  better  way  can  the  people  of  the 
United  States  show  interest  in  the  building  up  of  Cuba." 

The  trip  to  which  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba  refers  can  now 
be  described  with  some  accuracy,  the  main  arrangements  for  it 
having  been  almost  completed.  Five  Government  transports  sailing 
from  different  ports  of  Cuba  will  bring  to  Boston,  about  July  1st, 
1,450  Cuban  teachers  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  Island,  rural  as 
well  as  urban.  The  selection  is  to  be  made  by  the  same  Cuban 
Boards  which  appointed  3,500  teachers  for  the  Cuban  schools  about 
four  months  ago.  The  Cuban  School  Law  provides  that  the  salaries 
of  teachers  (which  range  from  $80  to  $75  a  month)  continue  during 
the  vacation,  and  that  the  teachers  are  expected  to  attend  in  vaca- 
tion summer  schools  or  institutes.  These  1,450  selected  teachers 
are  to  attend  a  summer  school  at  Harvard  University.  The  United 
States  Government  provides  the  necessary  transports  for  the  voyage 
to  Boston  and  the  return  from  New  York  to  Cuba ;  and  furnishes 
meals  and  service  while  the  teachers  are  on  the  transports.  The 
expedition  will  be  accompanied  by  five  surgeons  and  by  several 
ladies  of  distinction. 

For  six  weeks  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Boston 
the  teachers  are  to  be  in  charge  of  Harvard  University,  which  has 
made  itself  responsible  not  only  for  their  instruction,  but  for  their 
board  and  lodging.  The  University  has  assumed  this  responsibility 
relying  solely  on  the  hospitality  and  patriotic  generosity  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  the  University  itself  having  no  money  which  can 
be  properly  applied  to  this  purpose.  The  University  gives  the  labor 
of  many  of  its  own  officers  and  servants ;  the  students  have  given 
the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  men  teachers ;  and  many  of  the  house- 
holders of  Cambridge  will  receive  the  Cuban  women  into  their  houses 
either  gratuitously  or  at  low  rates.  The  dining-halls,  lecture-rooms, 
and  collections  of  the  University  are  to  be  put  at  the  disposition  of 
the  visitors. 
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The  instruction  to  be  provided  will  include :  (1)  Systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language,  the  whole  body  being  divided  for  this 
purpose  into  forty  sections  of  about  thirty-six  persons  each.  The 
forty  teachers  for  these  sections  will  all  know  some  Spanish,  most  of 
them  being  drawn  from  former  or  present  Spanish  classes  in  Harvard 
and  Radcliffe  Colleges.  (2)  For  a  natural  history  subject  of  instruc- 
tion physical  geography,  or  physiography,  has  been  selected.  Lec- 
tures in  Spanish  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon  will  be  given  on  this 
subject,  and  the  teaching  of  the  lecture-room  will  be  enforced  by 
afternoon  excursions  to  twelve  different  localities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  which  illustrate  the  main  processes  by  which  the 
present  forms  have  been  given  to  the  landscape.  The  Cuban  teachers 
will  go  on  these  excursions  in  groups  of  240,  each  group  being 
divided  into  three  sections  of  80,  and  each  section  being  provided 
with  a  geography  teacher  and  an  interpreter.  It  is  hoped  by  these 
means  to  give  the  Cuban  teachers  a  good  example  of  natural  history 
teaching.  (3)  The  next  subject  of  instruction  will  be  history  under 
two  heads  —  American  history  taught  by  lectures  in  Spanish  illus- 
trated by  the  stereopticon,  and  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
in  North  and  South  America,  taught  in  the  same  way.  The  slow 
development  of  free  institutions  will  be  brought  out  in  the  lectures 
on  American  history ;  and  the  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies  cannot  but  bring  vividly  before  the  Cubans  the  many  vicis- 
situdes through  which  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  South 
American  republics  have  passed.  (4)  Instruction  in  two  elective 
subjects  will  also  be  offered,  —  a  course  of  lectures  in  Spanish  on 
botany  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  and  a  course  on  kinder- 
garten instruction  with  practical  illustrations.  The  course  in  botany 
will  have  to  be  limited  to  200  students.  These  two  elective  courses 
are  provided  for  by  special  gifts. 

In  addition  to  the  geographical  excursions  a  few  excursions  will 
be  made  to  places  of  histprical  interest,  and  to  some  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  Two  lectures  will  be  provided 
on  the  organization  of  American  schools,  and  visits  will  be  made  to 
good  types  of  school  buildings.  Two  lectures  on  free  libraries  will 
also  be  provided. 

The  cost  of  these  various  provisions  for  1,450  persons,  including 
their  board  and  lodging  for  six  weeks  and  a  half,  cannot  safely  be 
estimated  at  less  than  $45  per  person.  The  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  have,  therefore,  asked  the  community  to  provide 
$70,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  in  Cambridge. 
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At  the  close  of  the  summer  school  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
Cuban  teachers  to  Niagara,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  and  thence 
to  New  York ;  but  the  cost  of  this  journey  is  to  be  separately  pro- 
vided for. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  will  not  be  fulfilled  in  the  best 
manner  unless  a  cordial  and  prompt  hospitality  is  shown  by  the  com- 
munity. The  effect  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  teachers  is  not 
to  be  produced  chiefly  through  actual  instruction  ;ghren  them, — it 
is  to  be  produced  by  the  sight  of  our  people  and  our  homes,  and 
through  personal  acquaintance  with  our  modes  of  life  and  with  the 
evidences  of  our  civilization.  The  result  of  the  undertaking  should 
be  to  plant  in  every  Cuban  village  a  teacher,  who  has  seen  the  best 
side  of  American  life,  and  who  has  learned  a  little  about  the  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  about  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  in  language,  history,  and  natural  history.  As 
Major-General  Wood  says  in  the  telegram  received  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  "  In  no  better  way  can  the  people  of  the  United  States  show 
interest  in  the  building  up  of  Cuba" 

The  following  letter  has  been   received   from  the   Secretary  of 

War:  — 

War  Department,  Washington, 
Mat  8,  1900. 

Dear  President  Eliot  :  Let  me  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
response  which  Harvard  is  making  to  Mr.  Frye's  appeal  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  Cuban  teachers.  .  .  . 

I  think  we  have  all  the  transportation  arrangements  substantially  made, 
and  fiye  steamers  will  be  ready  at  the  time  proposed,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  to  bring  the  1,450  teachers  and  their  attendants  to  Boston,  and  to 
return  them  to  Cuba  when  the  visit  is  ended. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  in  any  danger  of  overestimating  the  importance 
of  the  thing  you  are  about  to  do.  I  visited  many  schools  when  in  Cuba 
this  spring,  and  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  brightness  and  intelligence 
of  the  children  who  were  crowding  in  for  instruction  under  the  new  regime, 
and  of  the  native  teachers  who  had  been  already  employed.  It  is  great, 
raw  material  for  education,  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  our  duty  at 
least  to  start  the  process  along  right  lines.  It  would  have  been  a  poor 
boon  to  Cuba  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  and  leave  her  to  care  for  her- 
self, with  two-thirds  of  her  people  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  self-government,  and  without  any  political  system 
under  which  the  peaceable,  home-loving  majority  of  her  people  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  government.  Instead  of  that,  we 
are  trying  to  give  the  Cuban  people  just  as  fair  and  favorable  a  start 
in  governing  themselves  as  possible,  and  to  help  them  avoid  the  con- 
ditions which  have  subjected  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  and  the  Central 
American  republics  to  continuous  revolution  and  disorder.     The  Cubans 
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are  behaving  admirably,  and  I  have  great  hopes  for  them.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend  is  that  they  have  had  no 
experience  in  anything  except  Spanish  customs  and  Spanish  methods 
which  have  grown  up  for  centuries  under  a  system  opposed  to  general 
education  and  to  self-government.  To  succeed  in  their  experiment  the 
Cubans  must  necessarily  acquire  some  new  ideas  and  new  methods.  That 
is  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  whole  people  to  do,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by 
having  outsiders  preach  at  them.  It  is  something  that  they  have  to  do 
themselves.  The  best  that  anybody  else  can  do  is  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  studying  new  methods".  The  greatest  opportunity 
that  has  yet  been  suggested  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  necessary  work 
is  the  bringing  of  these  1,450  teachers  to  Massachusetts  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  University  of  Harvard  and  the  institutions  and  life  of  the  State, 
and  to  explain  to  them  what  they  see  and  its  bearing  upon  their  work  for 
the  education  of  their  own  countrymen.  I  believe  that  this  body  of  teachers 
going  back,  after  their  experience  here,  and  scattering  into  every  munici- 
pality in  Cuba,  will  carry  back  more  of  saving  grace  for  peaceful  and 
prosperous  Cuba  than  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  could  accom- 
plish in  any  other  way. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Ail  persons  who  wish  to  show  this  interest  and  to  take  part  in  this 
effort  to  serve  the  Cuban  people  are  invited  to  send  their  subscrip- 
tions to 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  2d, 

Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 

50  State  St.,  Boston. 
12  May,  1900 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  10  Nov.  1900. 
President  Eliot:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  total  receipts  for  the  Cuban  Teachers'  fund  are 
thus  reported  by  Mr.  Fowler  this  morning.  Subscriptions  $69 ,  785 .33 ; 
Kindergarten  gift,  $500 ;  Sloyd  gift,  $400 ;  Blackmar,  on  account  of 
programmes,  $460 ;   total,  $71,145.83. 

Payments  were  made  as  follows,  viz. : —  $71,145.33 

Teaching $8,411.49 

Entertainments 265.14 

Memorial  Hall 18,883.24 

Randall  Hall 10,570.94 

Colonial  Club 193.45 

Public  Rooms 517.18 

Dormitories 5,603.65 

Women's  Lodgings 13,455.25 

Business  Offlcef 6,705.42 

Mr.  Higginson,  Circulars,  etc 418.21 

Transportation 5,190.41 

Laundry 997.44 

Police 17.10 

Medical  Care 1,029.86 

Deficit  on  purchase  and  sale  of  books    ....  135.35 

Sloyd 367.88 

Kindergarten 393.40 

168,105.36 
Balance 3,039.97 

$71,145.33         f71.145.33 

Cuban  Salaries  paid $60,257.70 

Safety  deposits 485.50 

Respectfully, 

Charles  F.  Mason, 

Buruar. 
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CUBAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


IN  CHARGE  OF  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ABSENCE. 

WILLIAM    COOLIDOE    LAMB. 


TEACHERS. 


ENGLISH. 
Director  of  the  English  Classes. 
Elijah  Clarence  Hills. 
Men  Teachers.  Women  Teachers. 

Edward  Labbabbb  Adams.  Mrs.  Caroline  Hills  Abbott. 

Alyht  Fbebman  Bailet,  Jr.  Ida  Prbscott  Clouoh. 

Clement  Lincoln  Boute.  Josephine  Margaret  Currt. 

James  Frankxin  Brioos.  Jessie  Mat  Douglass. 

Antonio  Alfredo  Capotosto.  Annette  Fiskb. 

Ralph  Waldo  Gifford.  Marguerite  Fiskb. 

Ernbst  Roy  Greene.  Elizabeth  Forbes. 

Frederic  Carleton  Gulick.  Carrie  Anna  Harpeb. 

William  Solomon  Hayes.  Grace  Anna  Hill. 

John  Peter  Hinchey.  Florence  Medora  Kilburn. 

Fletcher  Beach  Holmes.  Rachel  King. 

Mblaim  LeNoir  King.  Mrs.  Frank  Maynabd  Lawrence. 

John  Ashby  Lester.  Katharine  Elizabeth  Leonard. 

Frederic  William  Morrison.  Mary  Theresa  Loughlin. 

George  Washington  Pierce.  Edith  Endicott  Mare  an. 

James  Dwight  Prindle.  Kate  Oelzner  Peterson. 

William  Howell  Reed,  Jr.  Caroline  Loring  Pousland. 

Samuel  Stickney.  Annie  Martha  Reed. 

Herbert  Cahoone  Thorndike.  Marie  Amalie  Solano. 

Arthur  Fisher  Whittem.  Sarah  Nason  Whitman. 

LECTURERS   IN   8PANISH. 

William  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 

in  North  and  South  America. 
Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford,  Lecturer  on  American  History. 
Mark  Sylvester  William  Jefferson,  Lecturer  on  Geography. 
William  Coolidge  Lane,  Lecturer  on  Free  Libraries. 
Philippe  Belknap  Marco u,  Lecturer  on  American  History. 
Edward  Leland  C  Morse,  Lecturer  on  American  Schools. 


Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  Lecturer  on  Applied  Bacteriology  (in  English) . 
Franck  C.  Menocal,  Interpreter  for  Bacteriology. 
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SLOYD. 

Gustav  Larsson,  Instructor  in  American  Sloyd. 
Josef  Sandbbbo,  Assistant  in  American  Sloyd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Field  Teachers.  Interpreter*. 

Ltmak  Richards  Allen.  Frank  Chapman  Carlbtob. 

Robert  Ehmett  Burke.  Edward  Montouubu  db  Latobbb. 

Norman  Salisbury  Easton.  Hbxby  Montouliru  db  Latobbb. 

Frank  Shaplet  Kino.  Miguel  Layandbra. 

Charles  Henry  Morrill  Eusbbis  Luis  Dabdbt. 

Ralph  Walter  Stone.  Manuel  db  Morbera. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Lecturer.  Miss  Margaret  Theresa  McCabb. 

Bliss  Laura  Fisher.  Bliss  Mart  F.  Nowbll. 


Miss  Coba  Kennedy  Pibbce. 
Miss  Mary  Barstow  Pope 


Assistants. 
Miss  Blanche  Hobton  Boabdman. 
Miss  Miriam  Shbbve  Cutler.  Interpreter. 

Miss  Mary  Isabel  Hamilton.  Manuel  i>e  Moreiba. 

Miss  Katharine  Macdonald. 

EXCUR8ION  MANAGERS. 

Edward  Larrabeb  Adams.  John  Ashby  Lbstbb. 

Clement  Lincoln  Bouyb.  George  Washington  Piebcb. 

Charles  Curtis  Eaton.  William  Howell  Reed,  Jr. 

Ralph  Waldo  Gifford.  Samuel  Stickney. 

Charles  Albrrtus  Hosmer.  Arthur  Fisher  Whittem. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hbnry  Bailey. 
Dr.  George  Proctor  Cogswell  (Blood  Examination). 

Assistants  at  Office. 
William  Hill. 
Ralph  Spencer  Moore. 
Dr.  Ella  Gertrude  Stone  (Infirmary). 
Miss  Minnie  E.  Rice  (Assistant  at  the  Infirmary). 

CHAPERONS. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Brooks,    of   Gnantanamo,  Head  of    Chaperons,    President's 

House. 
Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick,  First  American  Chaperon,  11  Qnincy  St. 
Miss  Bertha  Bass,  1699  Cambridge  St. 
Miss  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  25  Holyoke  St. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Blaisdell,  1727  Cambridge  St. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Cifre,  63  Gorham  St. 
Miss  Maria  Adelia  Elvira  Clark,  1132  Massachusetts  A  venae. 
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Miss  Harriet  Miriam  Cutler,  126  Mount  Auburn  St. 

Mrs.  Copelakd  Dkwey,  5  Howland  St. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Gardiner,  The  Parlor  at  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

Miss  Helen  Harriman,  10  Appian  Way. 

Mrs.  Celia  Hayes,  11  Sumner  St. 

Miss  Susan  Dickinson  Huntington,  25  Holy  ok  e  St. 

Miss  Rachel  Kino,  18  Kirkland  Place. 

Miss  Maro aretha  Eltina  Mitzlaff,  58  Mount  Auburn  St. 

Miss  Mirian  Clarke  Nichols,  8  Ellsworth  Avenue. 

Miss  Henriette  Perabeau,  80  Mount  Auburn  St. 

Miss  Virginia  de  C.  Palomino,  50  Shepard  St. 

Miss  Annie  Martha  Reed,  31  Holyoke  St. 

Miss  Eleanor  Reed,  16  Ash  Street. 

Miss  PniLirrE  Gaulthron  De  la  Rochelle,  57  Walker  St. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Root,  153  Mount  Auburn  St. 

Miss  Fanny  Irene  Sherman,  47  Sacramento  St. 

Miss  Nellie  Uabbl  Simpson,  C  Story  St. 

Miss  Mary  Springer,  4  Carver  St. 

Miss  Marie  Amalie  Solano,  1750  Cambridge  8t. 

Dr.  Ella  Gertrude  Stone,  972  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Miss  Caroline  R.  Wing,  1684  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Miss  Sarah  Alice  Worcester,  48  Quincy  St. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman  (Assisted  by  Miss  Charlotte  Duncan),  20  Oxford  St. 


OFFICE   FORCE. 


Manager. 
Clarence  Churchill  Mann. 
Assistant  Managers. 
George  Miles  Blakney. 
Halcombe  James  Brown. 

Secretary. 
William  Edgak  Weaver. 

Assistants. 
Edward  Mack  ay  i>k  Almedia. 
Roger  Clapi*. 
Eugene  Hale  Douglass. 
Gerald  Fernald  Furlong. 
Roger  Sherman  Greene. 
Gordon  Ireland. 
Bergen  Arling  Mackinnon. 


Proctors. 
Frank  Hendrick,  Lawrence  Hall. 
Vine  Harold  Smith,  College  House. 

Laundry. 

Alexander  Cumming. 
Charles  Albertus  Hosmer. 

Solicitors  of  Rooms  and  Furniture. 
Stuart  Blaikie. 
John  Avery  Dbnison. 
William  Trufant  Foster. 
Walter  Archer  Frost. 
Herbert  Glover  Robinson. 
Ernest  Edward  Sargeant. 
Michael  Augustine  Sullivan. 


OFFICE  INTERPRETERS. 


Edward  Mackay  Almedia. 

Miguel  Andre. 

Clinton  Brooks  Burgess. 

Gordon  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Maud  de  Moreira. 


Bergen  Arling  Mackinnon. 
Gonzalo  Munzo. 
Armando  Reyna. 
Roy  Emilio  Sanchez. 
Enrique  Arcadio  Zanetti. 
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GUIDES. 


Travis  Howard  Whitney,  Head 

Guide. 
Philip  Adams, 
jose  mukzok  aouirre. 
Horatio  LeSkur  Andrews. 
Thomas  Armstrong. 
I.  W.  Bailey. 
Ralph  P.  Benedict. 
Jamrs  Archibald  Boyd. 
Henry  Randolph  Brioham. 
Bartlett  Brooks. 
Paul  Ferris  Brown. 
J.  A.  Campbell. 
Roger  Clapp. 
Walter  Leo  Collins. 
H.  L.  Foster. 
Paul  Foster. 
Adolph  Friedman. 
Frank  Albert  Frye. 
George  Calvin  Griffith. 
Norman  Fisher  Hall. 
Frank  Hendrick. 
William  Hill. 


Charles  Albertus  Hosmbr. 
H.  Lara. 

Rrmsen  Brtnckbrhoft  Ooilbt. 
Horace  Partridgr. 
George  Watson  Presby. 
Armando  Reyka. 
Roy  Emilio  Sanchez. 
Louis  Berry  Shay. 
Daniel  Magonk  Spratt. 
Carroll  Judson  Swar. 
Charles  Ralph  Taylor. 
William  Kilpack  Smith  Thomas- 
William  Hastings  Walker. 
Leicester  Warren. 
John  Hillyrr  White. 

Women  Guides  (Shopping,  tie,). 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Dbllanoy. 
Miss  F.  C.  Dowling. 
Mrs.  Gustaf  Holm. 
Miss  Olive  Leslie. 
Mrs.  Maud  de  Moreira. 
Miss  Rosario  Mdnoz. 


C" 


8.80-9.15 

Ingles 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 

9.80-10.16 

10 

Julio  9 
Lunes 

Geografia 
Sanders  Theatre 
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> 
) 

Julio  10 
Martes 

Ingle* 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 

Geografia 
Sanders  Theatre 

MaestJ 
> 

Julio  11 
Miercoles 

Ingles 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 

Historia  de 

las  Colonias 

Espanolas 

Sanders  Theatre 

Mae< 
0 

Julio  12 
Jueves 

Ingle* 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 

Geografia 
Sanders  Theatre 

mlo 

Julio  13 
Viernes 

Ingles 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 

Geografia 
Sanders  Theatre 

Kii 

Lo 

Maest 

Norn, 

Julio  14 
Sabado 

Ingles 

8ever  Hall 

University  Hall 

Historia  de 

las  Colonias 

Espanolas 

Sanders  Theatre 

Es  de  ahsolata  necesidad  el  reunirse  en  los  lugar' 
de  salida  para  las  excursiones  a  la  hora  designada.    L 
carros  saldran  exectamente  a  la  hora  senalada  en  Bra" 
Mnerario  6  tabla  de  horas. 

En  caso  de  ltavia  no  habra  excursiones. 
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815-352 
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242-244 

309,  210 

248-251 

100-124 

844-854 
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196-200 

27,  180 

162-167 

.66,  167 

115-124 

49,50 

105-309 

J86-291 

03,312 

30-161 

31-138 

40,  143 
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44-150 

160 
51-160 
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Programs  de  instruccidn  para  la  semana 


.30-11.15 

Travis  Howard  W* 

Guide. 
Philip  Adams. 
Jose  Munzon  Aouis 
Horatio  LeSxur  Av 
Thomas  Armstrono. 
I.  W.  Bailey. 

Ralph  P.  Benedict. 

James  Archibald  0* 
Henry  Randolph  »  dergarten  . 
Bartlett  Brooks.  wer  Mass.  | 
Paul  Ferrie  BRowiras  solamente  | 
J.  A.  Campbell.  m.  1  4  190 

Roger  Clapp. 

Walter  Leo  Coll,i» 

H.  L.  Foster. 
Paul  Foster. 


11.80-12 


Ingles 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 


Ingle* 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 


idergarten 
ADOLPn  Friedman.     wer  Magf# 

Frank  Albert  FRYJras  solamente 

Georoe  Calvin  Gri».  191  4  880 

Norman  Fisher  Hai 

Frank  Hendrick.      

William  Hill. 

adergarten 
wer  Mass. 
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i.  881 4 1086 


adergarten 
wer  Mass. 
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.  1087  a  1999 


Kindergarten 

Lower  Mass. 

Maestras  solamente 

Num.  881  a  1886 


Ingles 
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University  Hall 


Kindergarten 

Lower  Mass. 

Maestras  solamente 

Norn.  1087  a  1999 


Ingles 
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University  Hall 
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Lower  Mass. 

Maestras  solamente 

Num.  1  a  190 


Ingles 

Sever  Hall 

University  Hall 
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Lower  Mass. 

Maestras  solamente 

Num.1914880 


Ingle* 
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University  Hall 


BRAVER  BROOK. 

A 
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F 
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1.85 
C.25 


l.:W> 
6.25 


8.35 
6.25 


1 .85 
7.01 


1.35 
7.01 


1.85 
7.01 


es  SI  se  cambiase  6  transfriese  el  dia  de  la  excursion  se 

os  colocara  4  la  hora  del  almuerao  un  aviso  en  un  tablero 

el  colocado  en  el  Memorial  y  Randall  Hall. 

Se  suplica  a  los  maestro*  que  al  reunirse  en  los  lugareg 
de  salida  para  las  ezcursiones,  se  coloquen  alineados  en 
companias  de  4  cinco  en  fondo  y  en  orden  numerico. 
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■* 
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X 
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A 
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341  a  480     1861-400 
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Z  \  441-480 
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1.15 

1.30 
1.45 
9.00 
9.15 
9.30 


tunc- 
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7.01 

TilTIC. 

(ft* 

1.35 
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7.01 
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X,  Calle  de  Cambridge  enf rente  del  Memorial  Hall. 
Y,  Cruce  de  la  calle  Broadway  y  Cambridge. 
2,  Harvard  Square  enfrente  de  la  8ociedad  Coopcra- 
tlva  de  Harrard. 
Vease  el  mapa. 
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INDEX. 


PAOB 

Academic  distinctions,  award  of Ill 

Admission  requirements,  changes  in 94,108,104,110 

Age  of  Freshmen  at  entrance 8,  889 

Appendix 815-852 

Appointments,  List  of 816-828 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Report  on  ...   ; 24,  26,  245-247 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Faculty  of,  Report  on 8-10,  51-99 

Instruction  provided  by 8,  9,  51-98 

Divisions  and  Departments,  use  of 10 

Prescribed  study  of  English 9, 10,  98-97 

Austin  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 97,  98 

Ricardo  Prize  Scholarship 98 

Graduation  in  less  than  four  years 98,  99 

Athletics 84,85 

Bequest  of  Robert  Charles  Billings 50 

Botanic  Garden,  Report  on 24,  242-244 

Bussby  Institution,  Report  on 22,  209,  210 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Report  on 25,  26,  248-251 

College,  Report  on 10-18,  100-124 

Cuban  Summer  School 86-49,844-854 

Degrees,  number  conferred  in  1900 829 

Dental  School,  Report  on 20,  196-200 

Discipline HI,  127,  180 

Divinity  School,  Report  on 16,  17,  162-167 

Summer  courses  in  Theology 17, 162,  168,  166,  167 

Elective  system 11-18,  115-124 

Finances 49,  50 

Fooo  Museum  of  Art,  Report  on 82,  805-309 

Geology  and  Geography,  Department  of,  Report  on 29,  286-291 

Gifts 28-31,  50,  206,  218-222,  247,  253,  299-303,  312 

Graduate  School,  Report  on 16,  16,  130-161 

Membership 181-133 

Colleges,  Universities,  and  localities  represented 184-140,  148 

Migration  of  students 141,  142 

Degrees  conferred 144-150 

Age  of  Masters  and  Doctors 150 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 151-160 

New  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 158,  159 

Publication  of  Doctors'  Theses 160 

Gray  Herbarium,  Report  on 28,  24,  239-241 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  Report  on 26,  27,  252,  253 
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Law  School,  Report  on 17,  18,  168-172 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Report  on 13-15,  125-129 

'  Changes  in  Requirements  for  Admission 15,  125,  126 

Library,  Report  on 22,  23,  211-238 

Medical  School,  Report  on 19,  20,  176-195 

Medical  Visiting  and  Statistics  of  Illness 33,  34,  342,  343 

Medicine,  Faculty  of,  Report  on 18,  173-175 

Mineralogical  Museum,  Report  on 32,  310 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Report  on  .    .    .    28,  29,  273-277,  340,  341 

Neglect  of  duties  because  of  small  ailments 11,112,128 

Observatory,  Report  on 27,  28,  257-272 

Peabody    Museum   of  American   Archaeology    and  Ethnology, 

Report  on 29-31,292-302 

Psychological  Laboratory,  Report  on 27,  254-256 

Publications 177,  178,  180-187,  216,  241,  250-252,  258-260,  271, 

272,  280,  283-285,  288-291,  810,  340,  341 

Radcliffe  College,  Report  on 32,33,311-314 

Randall  Hall  Association 35 

Resignations 281,  315,  316 

Retiring  allowances 258 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships 97,  98,  151-157,  187,  188,  201 

New  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 158,  159,  187 

Need  of  additional  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 140,  141 

First  Group  of  College  Scholars 113-115 

Schools  and  Colleges  from  which  students  have  been  admitted  to 

Harvard  College 6-8,  330-338 

Semitic  Museum,  Report  on .31,  303,  304 

Serpent  Mound  Park,  transferral  of 31,  297,  298 

Spanish  War,  Harvard  men  engaged  in 237 

Summer  courses 86-90 

University  Buildings,  improvements  in,  and  new  ones  needed  .   .    18,  14,  20,  22, 

23,  26-33,  175,  195,  256-258,  276,  286,  292 

Veterinary  School,  Report  on 21,  22,  201-206 

Veterinary  Hospital,  Report  on 21,22,207,208 

Zoological  Laboratory,  Report  on 29,  278-285 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 
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To  thk  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31, 1900,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with   the  income  thereof, 

ore  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  J^sl^Sw.       Income. 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.56    $5,288.09 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 118,817.44      5,190.05 

John  C.  Gray  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00      1,140.00 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         456.00 

William  F.  Weld  Fund  (part), 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 92,488.45      2,689.83 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 129,940.89      6,458.74 

Stock  Account, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 1,188.68 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate,  Chariestown  St.,  Boston 22,000.00      1,915.91 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 

Ileal  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,    ....         20,000.00      1,869.58 

COLLEGE. 
Stoughton  Scholarship  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.80 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         142.65 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

$10,000  City  of  Boston  Si's, 10,000.00         850.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  ...  1.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Eikhorn  &  Mo.Valle>  R.R.  6's  (sold 

during  year), 841.67 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1883, 

$5,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Gen'l  M.  5's,     .   .  5,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  5,000.00         200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $554,902.58  $26,680.70 
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Amount*  brought  forward, $654,902.58    $26,630.70 

LIBRAKY. 
Iohabod  Tucker  Fund  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  5,000.00        200.00 

LAW   SCHOOL. 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund  (part), 

Personal  Note, 2,900.00 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

Peabody  Professor  Fund, 

$54,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (part),  .         19,218.64      1,038.84 
Peabody  Collection  Fund, 

$54,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (part),  .         19,218.64      1,038.84 
Peabody  Building  Fund, 

$54,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (part),  .         11,512.72         622.32 
Thaw  Fund  ($8.48  deducted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium), 

$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  3^s,  .   .    .         20,339.02         691.52 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 392,710.18    26,768.03 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$43,000  Massachusetts  3A's  ($165.60  deducted  from 

income  for  sinking  premium), 45,287.78      1,339.40 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .    .   .  1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ...         *  6,500.00         260.00 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  3,725.00         149.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 700.00 

Henry  C  Warren  Fund  (part), 

$9,000  City  of  Boston  4's  (sold  during  year),    .    .  269.75 

200  shares  West  End  Street  Railway  preferred,  .   .    ^    22,400.00         800.00 

64      "      Boston  Elevated  Railway, '    10,176.00         168.00 

39      "      First  National  Bank, 8,073.00         312.00 

84      "      Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 21,252.00      1,008.00 

Calvin  Ellis9  Fund  (part), 

$5,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  1st  M.  5's  (sold 

during  year), 233.34 

120  shares  Old  Colony  R.  R., 24,360.00         840.00 

30      "      Boston  &  Providence  R.  K.  (sold  during 

year), 75.00 

156      "      New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,        83,696.00      1,248.00 
150      "      Boston  &  Albany  It.  R., 38,550.00      1,200  00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $1,241,521.56  $64,932.74 


Amounts  brought  forward, $1 

50  shares  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

91      "      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred,   .   . 
40      "      Vermont  &  Massachusetts  R.  R.  (sold 

during  year), 

200      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .   .   . 

8      "      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

17      "      Merchants  National  Bank, 

15      "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust  (sold  during 

year),  .   -   / 

30  shares  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

(sold  during  year)  , 

Real  estate  in  Boston, 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 

Prioe  Greenleaf  Fund.  (1961.20  deducted  from 
income  for  sinking  premiums.)  The  total 
amount  of  this  Fund  is  $719,291.81,  which  is 
invested  as  follows :  — 

$12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's, 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4's,  . 
8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5»»(paid 

during  year), 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),  .  .  . 
800  "  Rutland  "  preferred,  .  . 
817  "  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  .  .  .  . 
860  "  Boston  &  Lowell  "  .... 
287      "      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,   .   . 

865      "      Old  Colony   "  

147      "      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,   . 
20      "      N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
52      "      West  End  Street  Railway,  preferred 
84      "      Central  Vermont  R'y  Co.,  .   .   .   . 
15      "      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust,    .   .    . 
100      "      Paddock  Bldg.  Trust  (55%  paid  in) 
$84,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R 
(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  8&'s,   . 
43,600  Central  Vermont  Ry.  Co.  1st  M.  4's,  . 
50,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  1st  M.  &  L.  G.  4's, 
2,000  Chicago,  fiurl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Si's,  . 
27,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6's, 
50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  6's, 
25,000  New  England     "       "       "    6's,      .    . 
50,000  Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Yards  6's, 
70,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

IstM.  5's, 

70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's,    .    .   . 
Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 


,241,521.56 

$64,982.74 

12,000.00 

400.00 

15,925.00 

546.00 

120.00 

27,400.00 

1,200.00 

987.00 

86.00 

2,818.50 

102.00 

26,400.00 
60,400.00 


196.88 


40.00 


12,606.66 

569.88 

2,880.00 

120.00 

75.00 

29,290.00 

1,740.00 

28,000.00 

2,400.00 

48,746.21 

2,219.00 

46,800.00 

2,880.00 

22,306.27 

948.00 

63,190.00 

2,485.00 

18,818.20 

877.33 

2,260.00 

95.00 

4,806.56 

208.00 

428.72 

20,703.76 

478.12 

5,500.00 

28,412.10 

1,190.00 

37,845.00 

1,740.00 

44,625.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

70.00 

28,850.11 

1,208.86 

49,750.00 

2,500.00 

25,445.81 

1,425.78 

47,000.00 

2,500.00 

74,881.56 

3,315.78 

71,031.60 

2,671.05 

8,615.26 

274.17 

$2,106,688.87 

$101,564.04 
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The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  42,  43,  and  44  of  this 
report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income,  is 
as  follows :  — 


Notes,  Mortgages,  &c, 

United  States  Bonds, 

Railroad  Bonds, 

.  Sundry  Bonds, 

Railroad  Stocks, 

Manufacturing  Stocks, 

Building  Trusts  Stocks, 

Real  Estate, 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),    .   , 
Advances  to  Bussey  Trust,  .... 

"  "  Calvin  &  Lucy  Ellis 
Real  Estate,     .   .   .   . 

"        "   Sen.  of  Veterinary  Med., 

"        "   Observatory, 

"  "  Peabody  Museum  of 
Am.  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology, 

"        u  Botanic  Department,  .   . 

"        "  Gray  Herbarium,  .   .   . 

"        "   University  Lands,  .   .   . 

41        "   Dining  Hall  Association, 
44  Randall  Hall    " 

"  u  Sundry  Accounts, 
Baring  Brothers  &  Company,  . 
Term  Bills  due  in  October,  .   . 

"        "    overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 

"     National  Union  Bank, 

41     Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

41     hands  of  Bursar,     .... 


Totals  of  general  investments, 
Totals  of  special  investments, 


Amounts, 


Principal, 

Principal, 

Aug.  1, 1809. 

July  81, 10U0. 

Income. 

$813,500.00 

$918,000.00 

$41,995.65 

826,476.96 

467,690.80 

17,610.55 

2,867,132.70 

3,676,903.60 

134,999.17 

1,299,712.81 

1,412,182.60 

62,631.40 

854,071.80 

513,381.57 

21,693.17 

37,322.29 

39,022.29 

6,220.00 

170,000.00 

330,000.00 

6,690.80 

2,501,752.65 

2,552,318.80 

138,727.85 

1,016.00 

1,015.00 

29,835.51 

29,785.51 
166.32 

1,193.37 

24,406.01 

24,406.01 

1,220.30 

182.28 

9.11 

523.20 

689.01 

23.75 

13,289.18 

15,549.39 

664.46 

1,081.18 

25.41 

54.06 

30,000.00 

529.17 

15,501.50 

14,001.50 
22,875.71 

980.09 

2,481.85 

1,076.25 

2,274.81 

2,488.25 

71.29 

206,441.71 

229,150.09 

8,564.81 

8,823.89 

11,427.80 

9,526.65 

7.01 

453,820.35 

157,002.68 
69,748.60 

4,735.30 

19,855.74 

16,980.44 

$9,690,608.19  $10,507,759.82  $440,006.50 
2,076,850.37      2,106,688.37    101,564.04 


$11,767,458.56  $12,614,448.19  $541,570.54 


The  sums  of  $23,661.94  and  $1,135.28  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 


The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong,  after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary  Funds 
and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $169.16,  has  been 
placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1898-99,  shows 
a  decrease  of  three  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College 
being  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $71,319.41 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books) ,    .    .    .     23,658.88 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses, 51,879.90 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,    .   .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 467,747.39 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  ....  $2,600.00 

Use  of  buildings  (not  University  Houses 
and  Lands), 2,772.50 

Laboratory  and  other  fees,  &c,   .   .    .   .  46,900.11 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  &c.,  .   .    8,780.65 

Taxes,  with  costs  and  interest,  repaid  by 
City  of  Cambridge, 3,641.82 

Repayments  of  loans  to  scientific  students,      J41.46    59,886.54    $674,442  12 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, $92,969.60 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 44,695.47 

College  Expenses,      128,896.36 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 359,784.24 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 11,908.05 

Repairs,  insurance  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books, 69,150.95 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  1899- 

1900,  assumed  by  the  University, J'2^^    WMU.BS 

Balance,  showing  the  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has 

been  charged  to  Stock  Account,  and  Insurance  and 

Guaranty  Fund $36,669.51 

The  University,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
Library  accounts,  taken  together,  show  a  deficit  of  $36,669.51. 
Permanent  improvements  to  the  buildings  in  Cambridge  used 
for  College  purposes  have  been   charged   to  income  to   the 


amount  of  about  $25,000.  The  year's  deficit  of  the  Veter- 
inary School,  amounting  to  $4,206.96,  has  also  been  taken  from 
the  unrestricted  income  of  the  University.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses it  has  been  necessary  to  use  all  the  principal  of  the 
Stock  Account,  and  $11,698.35  of  the  principal  of  the  Insur- 
ance and  Guaranty  Fund.  In  1898-99  there  was  a  similar 
deficit  of  $41,827.94. 

The  Divinity  School  has  a  deficit  of  $642.84.  In  1898-99 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $214.19. 

The  Law  School  has  a  surplus  of  $32,870.16.  In  1898-99 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $27,194.11. 

The  Medical  School,  using  the  income  of  the  Ellis  bequests, 
has  a  surplus  of  $1,306.84.  In  1898-99  the  deficit  was 
$18,275.06. 

The  Dental  School  has  a  surplus  of  $4,885.70.  In  1898-99 
the  surplus  was  $5,797.62. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  used  the  income  of  its 
restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  gift.  It  has 
a  surplus  of  unrestricted  income  of  $6,098.81.  In  1898-99 
the  surplus  was  $8,553.68. 

The  General  Account  of  the  Observatory  has  a  surplus  of 
$2,431. 64.  In  1898-99  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,373.84.  The 
income  of  the  Boy  den  Fund  has  been  used  for  work  in  Peru, 
and  the  usual  large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper  have  been  used 
for  the  special  research  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  a  surplus  of  $6,794.85.  In 
1898-99  there  was  a  surplus  of  $2,432,31. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  a  deficit  of  $4,206.96.  In  1898- 
99  the  deficit  was  $3,521.01. 

The  Peabody  Museum  has  a  deficit  of  $115.81.  In  1898-99 
the  deficit  was  $1,252.6(5. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows :  — 

GIFTS   TO    FORM    NEW   FUNDS    OR    INCREASE    OLD    ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Swift,  $1,000  additional, 
on  account  of  her  bequest  of  $3,000  for  establishing  the  Swift 
Scholarship  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Charles  Billings,  $85,000,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  bequest  of  $100,000. 


From  the  anonymous  giver,  who  last  year  gave  the  fund 
for  the  Professorship  of  Hygiene,  $67.50,  to  be  added  to 
the  fund. 

From  the  estate  of  George  E.  Ellis,  $195  additional,  on 
account  of  his  residuary  bequest  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Harvard  Ellis  Fund,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
John  Harvard  Ellis,  of  the  Class  of  1862. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  $15,000  additional,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Sidney  Shepard,  $10,000,  "  to  establish 
a  permanent  fund  to  be  known  as  the  « Ralph  H.  Shepard 
Fund,'  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  in  such  ways 
as  may  in  their  judgment  best  further  the  purposes  of  piety, 
charity  and  such  hospitality  as  is  consistent  with  the  high 
purposes  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House,  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  nothing  from  this  fund  shall  be  used  for  repairs, 
for  janitor's  services,  or  for  heating  and  lighting." 

For  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  from 

Edwin  H.  Abbot $620 

Francis  Bartiett 1,000 

Augustus  P.  Loring 50 

Burt  G.  Wilder 5 

$1,575 

From  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Washburn,  $2,000,  for  establishing, 
in  memory  of  her  son,  Philip  Washburn,  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
a  prize  for  the  best  thesis  presented  by  a  successful  candidate 
for  honors  in  history. 

For  the  Henry  Lee  Professorship  of  history,  or  of  some 
other  branch  of  social  science,  from 

Joseph  Lee $25,000 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Shattuck 25,000 

$50,000 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1881,  |45,  to  be  added  to 
the  Class  Subscription  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  $7,758.30, 
as  the  final  payment  on  account  of  his  bequest  "for  assisting 
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worthy  and  needy  young  men  at  the  said  Harvard  University 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  an  education." 

From  Albert  C.  Burrage,  $5,000,  "to  found  a  scholarship 
to  be  known  as  the  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1883." 

From  David  P.  Kimball,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1856,  which  was 
founded  by  him. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  William  Hilton, 
$5,053.67  additional,  on  account  of  his  bequest  for  establish- 
ing the  William  Hilton  Scholarship  Fund. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the  Her- 
barium Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lyman,  $1,809.78,  the 
balance  of  her  bequest  of  $5,000,  with  accrued  interest  thereon, 
after  deducting  the  New  York  collateral  inheritance  tax  of 
$250.  The  income  of  this  bequest  is  "to  be  distributed 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  College  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  but  intelligent  and  meritorious  students  of 
the  College." 

From  the  estate  of  Calvin  Ellis,  real  estate  in  Boston, 
assessed  at  $26,400,  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  towards  the  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  certain  professors  in  the  Medical  School  to 
$5,000  a  year,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine. 

Through  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, $50,942.47,  the  amount  ($50,000)  deposited  by  Miss 
Lucy  Ellis,  with  accrued  interest,  "to  be  held  and  adminis- 
tered by  said  President  and  Fellows  as  part  of  the  Residue 
and  remainder  bequeathed  as  a  permanent  Fund  to  said  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  her  brother 
Calvin  Ellis." 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  real  estate  in  Boston 
assessed  at  $60,400,  on  account  of  her  residuary  bequest,  the 
income  of  which  is  primarily  to  be  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  expenses  of  such  descendants  of  David  Ellis 
and  Beulah  Newell,  formerly  of  Dedham,  and  of  John  Ellis 
and  Hannah  Ellis,  formerly  of  Walpole,  as  may  be  students  in 
Harvard  College. 
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For  the  School  of  Comparative  Medicine,  from 

Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $1,235 

R.  L.  Agassiz $10        Laurence  Minot 200 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Bement  .   .         25        S.  W.  Rodman 10 

George  G.  Crocker 1,000        H.B.  Stearns 25 

Amor  Hollingsworth 200        Ralph  B.  Williams 500 


Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $1,285  $1,970 

Through  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany $3,029.59,  the  amount  ($3,000)  deposited  in  1889  by 
Benjamin  E.  Cotting,  with  accrued  interest,  for  establishing 
the  "  Cotting  Gift,"  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  for  assisting 
students  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  $60  additional,  for  the  Francis 
James  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

From  Charles  Hamilton  Wilder  and  his  sister,  Miss  Florence 
Elizabeth  Wilder,  $15,000,  their  first  annual  payment  towards 
a  fund  of  $40,000,  which  they  have  offered  to  give  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  professorship  in  the  Medical  School 
"to  be  known  forever  as  the  Charles  Wilder  Chair";  the 
department  of  medicine  which  this  chair  shall  represent  to  be 
named  from  time  to  time  by  the  Corporation. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

H.  H.  Hunnewell $5,000 

Henry  G.  Russell 5,000 

John  E.  Thayer 1,000 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Sprague 5,000 


$16,000 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
$359,806.31,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  38  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOB   IMMEDIATE   U8E. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  seventeenth  yearly 
payment  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

For  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  certain  Cuban  Teach- 
ers during  a  course  at  the  Summer  School  of  1900,  from 

C.  A $25.00  Amount  brought  forward  .  $551.00 

In  memory  of  J.  H.  A.  .   .  25.00        Gordon  Abbott 50.00 

Edwin  n.  Abbot 500.00        Isaac  Adler 5.00 

Ernest  Hanilen  Abbott    .   .  1.00  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  ....  10.00 


Amount  carried  forward  .      $551.00  Amount  carried  forward  .      $616.00 
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Amount  brought  forward  .  $616.00 

Frederick  B.  Allen  ....  10.00 

Gideon  Allen,  Jr 15.00 

G.  W.  Allen 5.00 

L.  G.  R.  Allen      10.00 

Miss  M.  Josephine  Allen    .  10.00 

William  L.  Allen      ....  10.00 

Francis  Almy 5.00 

American  Book  Co.     .    .    .  500.00 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ames     .  100.00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ban- 
Ames   300.00 

Miss  Mary  S.  Ames     .    .    .  100.00 

Augustine  H.  Amory   ...  5.00 

C.  W.  Amory 100.00 

Anonymous 5.00 

Anonymous 400.00 

Anonymous 5.00 

Anonymous 25.00 

Anti-imperialist 500.00 

George  E.  Armstrong  ...  100.00 

Edmund  K.  Arnold  ....  5.00 

George  F.  Arnold     ....  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Aspinwall    .   .  10.00 

Edward  H.  Atherton    ...  2.00 

Frederic  Atherton    ....  25.00 

Percy  L.  Atherton    ....  10.00 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 500.00 

James  B.  Ayer 25.00 

A.  B 100.00 

T.  G.  B 10.00 

R.  M.  B 10.00 

S.  W.  B 1.00 

Mrs.  James  A.  Bailey  .  .   .  10.00 

James  A.  Bailey,  Jr.    .    .   .  10.00 

Thomas  Tileston  Baldwin  .  5.00 

Wilder  D.  Bancroft     .    .   .  25.00 

Wm.  A.  and  Mary  Bancroft  100.00 

Elisha  D.  Bangs 50.00 

James  M.  Barnard    ....  10.00 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   James    M. 

Barnard 50.00 

Charles  B.  Barnes,  Jr.     .    .  5.00 

Mabel  F.  W.  Barney  .   .   .  10.00 

Alex.  G.  Barret 10.00 

R.  L.  Barrett 25.00 

Clarence  W.  Barron    .    .   .  10.00 

Chase  &  Barstow 50.00 

Henry  Bartlett 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward  .  $3,909.00 


Amount  brought  forward  .  $3,909.00 

Sara  Ware  Bassett  ....  2.00 

Mrs.  Emma  W.  Batcheller  25.00 

Edward  C.  Bates 10.00 

Walter  C.  Baylies  ....  25.00 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph   H. 

Beale,  Jr 25.00 

J.  G.  Beals 25.00 

E.  Burt  Beckwith     ....  1.00 

E.  Pierson  Beebe 100.00 

Max  Benshimol 5.00 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow  .  500.00 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Morris    A. 

Black ...  10.00 

F.  A.  Blackmer 360.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake    .   .  50.00 

George  F.  Blake 100.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Parkman 

Blake 50.00 

William  P.  Blake     ....  25.00 

Sarah  II.  Blanchard     .    .    .  15.00 

William  Bliss 200.00 

W.  E.  Blodgett 2.00 

Roger  S.  Board  man  ....  2.00 

Bond  &  Goodwin 50.00 

Henry  F.  Bond 5.00 

Miss  Mabel  II.  Bond   ...  1.00 

Ward  Bonsall 15.00 

F.  Boott 10.00 

Mrs.  John  Jay  Borland  .   .  100.00 

Boston  Teachers 302.00 

Alfred  Bowditch 25.00 

Charles  P.  Bowditch    .    .    .  100.00 

Edward  Bowditch     ....  10.00 

H.  P.  Bowditch 20.00 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Boyd  ...  5.00 

Roland  W.  Boyden  ....  10.00 

W.  L.  Boyden 5.00 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  George  G. 

Bradford 10.00 

J.  Bradlee 10.00 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Louis    D. 

Brandeis 50.00 

J.  D.  Brannan 25.00 

Eliza  Brewer    and    C.  M. 

Brewer 100.00 

Fannie  R.  Brewer    ....  10.00 

William  Brewster     ....  100.00 

William  T.  Brewster  .    .   .  10.00 

Amount  carried  forward  .  $6,414.00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $6,414.00 

W.  Kirkpatrick  Brice  ...  25.00 

L.  B.  R.  BriggB 25.00 

Clifford  Brigham 25.00 

Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer '.   .   .  200.00 

John  C.  Brinsmade  ....  5.00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Graham 

Brooks 10.00 

S.  Brooks 100.00 

Howard  D.  Brown    ....  1.00 

S.  Alice  Brown 6.00 

Edward  I.  Browne   ....  100.00 

T.  Q.  Browne,  Jr 5.00 

W.  F.  Brush 10.00 

John  Bryant 10.00 

Francis  Bollard 15.00 

Stephen  Ballard 50.00 

Theodore  Bullard     ....  10.00 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bollard  .  100.00 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   George    £. 

Burgess 25.00 

I.  T.  Burr 100.00 

Arthur  P.  Butler 5.00 

C 10.00 

E.  C 100.00 

E.  L.  C.  and  E.  M.  C.     .    .  12.00 

H.  B.  C 20.00 

A.  T.  Cabot 300.00 

Charles  M.  Cabot 50.00 

John  H.  Cabot 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Elliot  Cabot  100.00 

Philip  Cabot 10.00 

Walter  C.  Cabot 100.00 

Committee,   First    Parish, 

Cambridge 114.00 

Cambridge  Soc.  Dram.  Club, 

Ladies  First  Church  Unit., 

and  other  Churches,  and 

the  Cantabrigia  Club    .   .  505.50 

George  F.  Canfleld  ....  20.00 

Cantabrigia  Club 31.00 

Arthur  Astor  Carey  ....  500.00 

JR.  H.  Carleton 6.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Carr    ....  25.00 

James  C.  Carter 100.00 

Richard  B.  Carter    ....  10.00 

Austin  Cary 8.00 

Cash 10.00 

Cash 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $9,285.50 


Amount  brought  forward,  $9,286.50 

Cash 5.00 

Cash 60.00 

Cash 5.00 

Martha  G.  Cate 5.00 

Martin  L.  Cate 5.00 

Edgar  R.  Champlin  ....  25.00 

Gilbert  E.  Chandler    .    .    .  10.00 

Henry  B.  Chapin 15.00 

H.  D.  Chapin 50.00 

Fenner  A.  Chase 2.00 

Charles  Chauncey    ....  10.00 

Mrs.  David  W.  Cheever  .   .  10.00 

W.  L.  Chenery 6.00 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney   .   .  10.00 

Charles  F.  Choate    ....  100.00 

E.  W.  Clark 100.00 

Leonard  B.  Clark 5.00 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  '64  1,000.00 

"              "            78  5.00 

"             '87  10.00 

A  graduate           "            '93  5.00 

"             '96  6.00 

"             '98  25.00 

"             '98  5.00 

"               "             *99  10.00 

F.  R.  Clow 1.00 

John  D.  Cobb 10.00 

Cobb,  Aldrich  &  Co.    ...  150.00 

Cobb,  Bates,  Yerxa  Co.  .    .  100.00 

Alexander  Cochrane    ...  50.00 

Edmund  D.  Codman    ...  50.00 

Edward  W.  Codman    .    .    .  25.00 

J.  S.  Codman 5.00 

Rufus  Coffin      10.00 

Winthrop  Coffin 25.00 

Francis  Cogswell 25.00 

M.  R.  Cole 25.00 

William  C.  Collar     ....  10.00 

Frank  W.  Cone 10.00 

Conrad  &  Co 25.00 

E.  S.  Converse 500.00 

Frederick  S.  Converse    .   .  6.00 

David  H.  Coolidge   ....  25.00 

Ellen  W.  Coolidge  ....  25.00 

Mr.and  Mrs.J.R.Coolidge,  Jr.  50.00 

J.  8.  Coonley 5.00 

J.  H.  Corcoran  &  Co.  .   .   .  25.00 

S.  F.  Coues 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $11,928.60 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $11,928.60 

J.  M.  CrafU 100.00 

George  W.  Cram 6.00 

W.  Murray  Crane    ....  600.00 

Sumner  Crosby 60.00 

Frederic  Cunningham  ...  20.00 

Henry  W.  Cunningham  .    .  10.00 

Charles  P.  Curtis 100.00 

Mrs.  G.  8.  Curtis 200.00 

Arthur  P.  Cushing   ....  6.00 

Grafton  Delany  Cushing .  .  10.00 

Elbridge  G.  Cutler  .   .    .  10.00 

S.  Newton  Cutler     ....  10.00 

C  A.  Cutter 10.00 

E.  W.  1) 60.00 

F.  A.  D 100.00 

L.  S.  D 10.00 

S.  C.  D 6.00 

John  Adams  Chap.,  D.A.R.  20.00 
Gen.  Joseph  Badger  Chap., 

D.A.R 6.00 

Boston  Tea    Party  Chap., 

D.A.R 10.00 

Bunker  Hill  Chap.,  D.A.R.  10.00 

Lydia  Cobb  Chap.,  D  A.R.  16.00 
Margaret  Corbin   Chap., 

D.A.R 5.00 

Mary  Draper  Chap.,  D.A.R.  16.00 

Fort  Mass.  Chap.,  D.A.R.  10.00 

Framingham  Chap. ,  D.A.R.  10.00 
Hannah    Goddard    Chap., 

D.A.R 16.00 

Lucy  Jackson  Chap.,  D.A.R.  15.00 
Col .  Thomas  Lothrop  Chap. , 

D.A.R 46.00 

Old  Colony  Chap.,  D.A.R.  64.25 

Old  South  Chap.,  D.A.R.  .  10.00 

Quequechan  Chap.,  D.A.R.  5.00 

Paul  Revere  Chap.,  D.A.R.  10.00 

Molly  Varnum  Chap., D.A.R.  155.00 
Hannah    Winthrop    Chap., 

D.A.R 10.00 

Isaac  Gardner  Chap.,  D.R.  .  10.00 

Mass.  State  Society,  D.R.  .  50.00 

L.  S.  Dabney 60.00 

C  H.  Dalton 100.00 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dalton   ....  100.00 

Edith  L.  Dana 27.00 

George  E.  Dana 26.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $13,906.75 


Amount  brought  forward,  $18,906.75 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dana  .  15.00 

Allen  Danforth 50.00 

Danvers  Women's  Assoc'n  26.00 

F.  H.  Davenport 25.00 

Mabel  Davis 5.00 

James  Dean 2  00 

A.  E.  Denison 5.00 

Stephen  Hasket  Derby    .   .  5.00 

A.  L.  Devens 10  00 

George  W.  Dickerman    .   .  10.00 

Alex.  Dickinson 5.00 

David  T.  Dickinson  ....  10.00 

Oliver  Ditson  Co 50.00 

C.  Dodge 50.00 

Edward  S.  Dodge     ....  25.00 

Charles  F.  Dole 5.00 

Eben  S.  Draper 100  00 

Charles  Davis  Drew    .   .   .  9.96 

Garrett  Droppers  ......  5.00 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Dun- 
ham    25.00 

E.  J.  Dunning 25.00 

Francis  Bird  Dutton    .    .   .  10.00 

Edmund  Dwight 800.00 

B.  E 20.00 

Percival  J.  Eaton 10.00 

W.  S.  Eaton 100.00 

Miss  S.  L.  Edwards  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Eliot   ....  10.00 

Mr.and  Mrs. Charles  W.Eliot  250.00 

Ellis  &  Melledge 60.00 

E.  W.  Emerson 5.00 

Nathaniel  W.  Emerson   .   .  6.00 

R.  W.  Emmons,  2d  ...   .  25.00 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst  10.00 

Estabrook  &  Co 500.00 

Harold  K.  Estabrook  .    .   .  6.00 

F.  I.  Eustis 25.00 

W.  E.  C.  Eustis 600.00 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans    .   .  60.00 

William  A.  Everett ....  10.00 

L.  C.  F 6.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Fanner   .   .  10  OO 

William  Farnsworth    .   .   .  25.00 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Farwell ....  6.0O 

Edward  P.  Fay 6.00 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Fay 50.00 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 25.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $16,889.71 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $10,889.7 1 

E.  C.  Felton 50.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  .    .    .  25.00 

William  Filene  &  Sons   .   .  100.00 

Frederick  P.  Fish    ....  100.00 

Laura  Fisher  (thro*)    .    .    .  10.00 

Lyman  B.  Fisk 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Fiske 80.00 

Robert  F.  Fiske 10.00 

Augustus  Flagg 50.00 

Miss  Amy  Folsom    ....  25.00 

Charles  F.  Folsom   ....  50.00 

Henry  Wilder  Foote    .    .    .  40.00 

Walter  Forcheimer  ....  10.00 

H.  Waldo  F.orster    .   .    .  25.00 

Leon  F.  Foss 5.00 

Caroline  S.  Freeman   ...  10.00 

Fresh  Pond  Ice  Co 50.00 

A  friend 10.00 

A  friend 100.00 

A  friend 5.00 

A  friend 20.00 

A  friend 2.00 

A  friend 10.00 

A  friend 200.00 

A  friend  in  Cambridge    .   .  2.00 

Two  Cambridge  friends  .   .  10.00 

E.  Frothingham 10.00 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham  .  25.00 

William  I.  Frothingham  .    .  5.00 

Robert  O.  Fuller 100.00 

Alexis  E.  Frye 1,000.00 

Homer  Gage 25.00 

Miss  M.  C.  Gage 5.00 

Walter  B.  Gage 5.00 

E.  Galland 10.00 

W.  C.  Gannett 5.00 

J.  H.  Gardiner 10.00 

Robert  H.  Gardiner  ....  25.00 

G.  M.  Garland *    5.00 

J.  E.  Garland 10.00 

A.  C.  Garrett 5.00 

Lloyd  McK.  Garrison  .    .    .  50.00 

Lewis  E.Gates 10.00 

Ernest  L.  Gay 10.00 

Warren  F.  Gay 10.00 

Albert  Gehring 20.00 

C.  W.  Gerould 2.00 

John  Brown  Gerrish    ...  100.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  #18,795.71 


Amount  brought  forward,  $18,795.71 

Edward  H.  Gilbert  ....  5.00 

Horatio  J.  Gilbert    ....  25.00 

S.  Lewis  Gillett 5.00 

Ginn  &  Co 1,000.00 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  W. 

Roxbury 8.00 

John  H.  Gitterman  ....  5.00 

Joseph  B.  Glover 100.00 

George  Lincoln  Goodale  .  .  50.00 

Miss  A.  M.  Goodwin    .    .    .  50.00 

Frederic  S.  Goodwin  .  .  .  10.00 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    Hersey    B. 

Goodwin 60.00 

James  W.  Goodwin  ....  5.00 

Miss  May  Evert  Goodwin   .  10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.W.Goodwin  50.00 

Miss  Alice  Bache  Gould  .  .  10.00 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  William  H. 

Gove 25.00 

Robert  Grant 10.00 

F.  C.  Gray 50.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Gray  .  50.00 

Reginald  Gray 25.00 

Charles  M.  Green     ....  25.00 

Frederick  L.  Greene    .    .   .  2.00 

Mrs.  James  Greenleaf     .   .  100.00 

Charles  P.  Greenough  ...  25.00 

J.  B.  Greenough 25.00 

Malcolm  S.  Greenough    .   .  20.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew  100.00 

L.  S.  Griswold 10.00 

Charles  E.  Guild 25.00 

C.  E.  Guild,  Jr 10.00 

Miss  H.  J.  Guild 20.00 

Charles  Burton  Gulick    .    .  2.00 

Elisha  Gunn 25.00 

A.  C.  Gurnee 25.00 

E.  M.  H 6.00 

E.  M.  H 10.00 

H.  B.  H 10.00 

H.  H 5.00 

H.  E.  H.     . 100.00 

E.  B.  Hale 10.00 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.    .    .    .  6.00 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Hale 10.00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Hall  ....  8.00 

Thomas  Hall,  Jr 10.00 

N.  P.  Hallowell 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $20,925.71 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $20,925.71 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  .    .    .  5.00 

Robert  H.  Hallowell    .    .   .  5.00 

£.  P.  Haralen 10.00 

Learned  Hand 50.00 

Paul  H.  Hanus 10.00 

Francis  B.  Harrington    .   .  10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Harris  25.00 

E.  R.  Hastings 5.00 

Thomas  S.  Hathaway  .    .   .  25.00 

John  Hay 100.00 

H.  J.  Hayden 25.00 

Emily  H.  Hayward  ....  5.00 

George  Hayward 5.00 

James  W.  Hayward  .   .    .   .  25.00 

Sidney  M.  Hedges    ....  10.00 

Augustus  Hemenway  .    .   .  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hemenway  100.00 

Estate  of  Mary  Hemenway  .  1,000.00 

Mary  A.  Hemenway    ...  5.00 

John  B.  Henck 25.00 

A.  H.  Hews 10.00 

George  Higginson    ....  50.00 

Henry  L.  Higginson,  Treat.  20,000.00 

James  J.  Higginson  ....  100.00 

T.  W.  Higginson 10.00 

Henry  A.  Hildreth   ....  10.00 

J.  L.  Hildreth 10.00 

A.  D.  Hill 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  8.  Hill .   .  100.00 

Samuel  Hill 50.00 

Hingham  Branch  Woman's 

Alliance 20.00 

Samuel  Hoar 100.00 

Rose  Hollingsworth  ....  10.00 

O.  W.  Holmes 25.00 

JohnHomans 10.00 

Robert  Homans 10.00 

Frederic  C.  Hood     ....  5.00 

Sarah  H.  Hooker 25.00 

E.  W.  Hooper 500.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Hopkinson  100.00 

Miss  L.  W.  Hopkinson    .   .  80.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Horsford  .   .  10.00 

Miss  Katharine  Horsford    .  10.00 

Clement  S.  Houghton  .   .   .  50.00 

Miss  E.  G.  Houghton  .   .   .  500.00 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  .  .  100.00 

The  Misses  Houghton  ...  25.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $45,250.71 


Amount  brought  forward,  $45,250.71 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co 500.00 

Alonzo  P.  Howard    ....  5.00 

E.  W.  Howard 6.00 

Sophia  W.  Howard  ....  25.00 

M.  A   DeWolfe  Howe     .    .  5.00 

Elmer  P.  Howe 25.00 

Wirt  Howe 6.10 

Osborne  Howes 26.00 

C.  J.  Hubbard 10  00 

F.  A.  Hubbard 2.00 

James  M.  Hubbard  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hubbard    .    .   .  10  00 

John  Hubbard  ......  6.00 

Paul  M.  Hubbard     ....  5.00 

John  E.  Hudson 100.00 

Charles  A.  Humphreys   .   .  2.00 

M.  Hutchinson 10.00 

Clement  C.  Hyde 10.00 

C.  I.  1 60.00 

J 2.00 

Charles  L.  Jackson  ....  10.00 

Edward  Jackson 25.00 

Henry  Jackson  ......  10.00 

Oscar  P.  Jackson     ....  5.00 

Robert  A.  Jackson  ....  10.00 

Alfred  Jareuki 5.00 

William  A.  Jeffries  ....  10.00 

John  Story  Jeuks 100.00 

Robert  D.  Jenks 25.00 

Charles  E.  Johnson  ....  100.00 

Francis  H.  Johnson  ....  26.00 

G.  E.  Johnson 2.00 

Jesse  H.  Jones 1.00 

William  P.  Jones 6.00 

Jones,  McDuffee  &  Strmtton 

Co 100.00 

Jordan,  Marsh  A  Co.  .   .   .  600.00 

Stillman  F.  Kelley   ....  60.00 

F.  L.  Kennedy 10.00 

George  G.  Kennedy  .  .  60.00 

C.  G.  Kidder 25.00 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  .   .  1,000.00 

R.  Kidner 6.00 

J.  W.  Kilbreth 5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  P.  Kim- 
ball   1,000.00 

Mrs.  Susan  S.  Kimball   .   .  50.00 

D.  King 6.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $49,194.81 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $49,194.81 
King  Kenadon  Castle,  No.91, 

K.O.K.A.,  N.  AtUeboro  .  5.00 
Edward  W.  Kinsley  Post, 

No.  113,  G.A.R 113.00 

Hamilton  Kuhn 60.00 

Mrs.  Hartman  Kuhn    .    .   .  250.00 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co 500.00 

G.  L 25.00 

J.  H.  L 15.00 

L.  P.  L 5.00 

M.  A.  L 2.00 

H.  A.  Lamb 50.00 

Miss  Rose  Lamb 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lam- 
bert    25.00 

A.  Ward  Lamion 25.00 

Arthur  Lawrence 25.00 

William  Lawrence   ....  100.00 

E.  D.  Learitt 100.00 

Elliot  C.Lee 100.00 

Francis  H.  Lee     .....  10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee 100.00 

Joaeph  Lee 1,000.00 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.  .   .   .  1,000.00 

Albert  R.  Leeds 5.00 

George  V.  Leverett ....  100.00 

Charles  S.  Lincoln  ....  5.00 

Solomon  Lincoln 100.00 

Lucius  N.  Littauer  ....  100.00 
Collection  at  Sunday  Union 

Service,  W.  Littleton  .   .  1.31 

W.  A.  Locke 5.00 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ....  50.00 

Miss  Alice  W.  Longfellow  100.00 

A.  W.  Longfellow   ....  10.00 

Elmer  A.  Lord 5.00 

A.  P.  Loring 50.00 

William  Caleb  Loring  .  .   .  100.00 

T.  K.  Lothrop 100.00 

Charles  E.  Loud 10.00 

J.  P.  Lond 10.0C 

G.  D.  Low         26.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  0.  Lowden  25.00 

Francis  C.  Lowell    ....  100.00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell    ....  50.00 

Miss  Julia  Lyman    ....  50.00 

Miss  Mabel  Lyman  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman    .   .  1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $64,716.12 


Amount  brought  forward,  $54,716.12 

D.  G.  Lyon 25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Lyon  10.00 

John  P.  Lyons 6.00 

A.  M.  M 10.00 

S.  V.  M 10.00 

Louis  B.  McCagg 26.00 

George  Grant  McCurdy  .   .  5.00 

George  H.  McFaddenA  Bro.  100.00 

Jose  A.  Machado 10.00 

Alexander  McKenzie   ...  5.00 

Henry  S.  Mackintosh  .   .   .  2.00 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean  .   .    .  10.00 

Manchester,  Mass 100.00 

Manchester,  Mass 100.00 

Elias  H.  Marston 5.00 

Selden  E.  Marvin,  Jr.     .    .  10.00 

A.  G.  Mason 5.00 

Charles  F.  Mason    ....  10.00 

M.  B.  Mason 250.00 

Maurice  Whittemore  Mather  5 .00 

Albert  Matthews 10.00 

Henry  F.  May 10.00 

Julian  A.  Mead 5.00 

Frederick  H.  Means    .    .   .  10.00 

Mr.and  Mrs.  Edwin  D.Mellen  50.00 

In  memoriam 250.00 

Mrs.  Daniel  Merriam  .    .    .  100.00 

Benjamin  P.  Merrick  .   .   .  5.00 

Miss  Susan  D.  Messinger  .  5.00 

Sidney  E.  Mezes 5.00 

H.  E.  Miles 10.00 

H.  R.  Miles 5.00 

Hiram  F.  Mills 100.00 

Sidney  R.  Miner 2.00 

Oliver  W.  Mink 25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Minot .  25.00 

Miss  M.  C.  Mixter  ....  20.00 

John  F.  Moors 50.00 

George  B.  Morison  ....  50.00 

Edward  S.  Morse 25.00 

Miss  Frances  R.  Morse  .   .  100.00 

Godfrey  Morse 25.00 

Robert  M.  Morse 50.00 

John  Wells  Morss    ....  25.00 

Charles  W.  Munroe     .   .   .  10.00 

J.  J.  Myers 10.00 

W.  J.  N 26.00 

Nettleton  Neflf 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $66,427.12 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $56,427.12 

Newport  Teachers'  Assoc'n  25.00 

Frederick  W.  Nicholls    .   .  5.00 

John  T.  G.  Nichols  ....  10.00 

C.  E.  Nixdorff 50.00 

Rupert  Norton 50.00 

Carleton  E.  Noyes   ....  10.00 

Walter  Oakes 5.00 

Old  South  Church    ....  241.47 

John  C.  Olmsted 10.00 

Warren  Olney,  Jr 2.50 

L.  S.  Osborne 6.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Osgood  ....  50.00 

Prof  essor  Osier 10.00 

E.  W.  S.  P 10.00 

G.  H.  P 5.00 

J.  H.  P 100.00 

J.  M.  P 5.00 

George  G.  Page  Box  Co.    .  10.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine  ....  100.00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Treat 

Paine,  Jr 25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs. R.  T.  Paine,2d  25.00 

W.  Prentiss  Parker  ....  10.00 

Parkinson  &  Burr     ....  250.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Parkman  25.00 

Miss  M.  R.  Parkman  .    .    .  25.00 

James  P.  Parmenter    ...  10.00 

Charles  Peabody 25.00 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Francis   ft. 

Peabody 50.00 

George  F.  Peabody  ....  '»0.0o 

Robert  S.  Peabody  ....  50.00 

W.  Rodman  Peabody  .    .    .  10.00 

Mrs.  Augustine  F.  Peck  .   .  10.00 

W.  G.  Peckham 25.00 

B.  O.  Peirce 25.00 

J.  M.  Peirce 25.00 

Franklin  Perrin 5.00 

W.  T.  Perrin 100 

D.  T.  Perry 10.00 

G.  G.  Peters 50.00 

W.  I).  Philbrick 50.00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips   ....  100.00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pick- 
ering      200.00 

Dudley  L.  Pickman     .    .    .  100.00 

M.  V.  Pierce 10.00 

8.  8.  Pierce  Co 200.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $58,497.09 


Amount  brought  forward,  $58,497.09 

David  Pingree 50.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tag- 

gard  Piper 20.00 

H.  V.  Poor 10.00 

Mrs.  Burr  Porter 10.00 

V.Mott  Porter 10.00 

Helen  H.  Prescott    ....  25.00 

Mary  R.  Prescott 25.00 

Oliver  Prescott,  Jr 60.00 

George  Putnam 100.00 

Mrs.  George  Putnam  .   .   .  100.00 

Georgina  Lowell  Putnam    .  15.00 

James  L.  Putnam     ....  25.00 

James  J.  Putnam 10.00 

Henry  W.  Putnam  ....  60.00 

W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr 10.00 

William  Rand 10.00 

F.  F.  Raymond,  2d  ...    .  25  00 

Sarah  E.  Read 25.00 

William  Read  &  Sons  .  .  .  60.00 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 6.00 

W.  H.  Reed,  Jr 6.00 

Edward  A.  Renouf  ....  5.00 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery    .   .  260.00 

James  F.  Rhodes 260.00 

Fred  B.  Rice 60.00 

N.  W.  Rice 150.00 

Theodore  W.  Richards    .    .  10.00 

A.  C.  Richardson 5.00 

Mark  W.  Richardson  .    .    .  5.00 

Thomas  R.  Rodman  .  .  .  5.00 
Catherine    L.   Rogers    and 

Clara  Bates  Rogers  .    .    .  10.00 

James  H.  Ropes 5.00 

W.  L.  Ropes 1.00 

William  L.  Ropes     ....  2.00 

Caroline  E.  Ross 10.00 

Denman  W.  Ross 100.00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ross   ....  100.00 

T.  M.  Rotch 26.00 

G.  F.  Rouillard 1.00 

George  H.  M.  Rowe  ....  10.00 

Josiah  Royce 30.00 

Frank  A.  Russell 5.00 

Miss  Marian  Russell    .    .    .  100.00 

E.  R.  S 25.00 

S.  H.  S 20.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $60,301.09 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $60,801.09 

8.  P.  8 15.00 

8.  8.  S.&N.H.D 5.00 

W.C.Sabine 50.00 

8tephen  Salisbury    ....  500.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Saltonstall    .   .  25.00 

D.  A.  Sargent 25.00 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood     .   .  5.00 

Katherine  Scndder  ....  25.00 

Arthur  Searle 5.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sean  .   .  500.00 

Mm.  Philip  H.  Sears   .   .   .  100.00 

Henry  D.Sedgwick.   .    .   .  25.00 

Emily  Sever 20.00 

N.  S.  Shaler 20.00 

Frederick  C.  Shattuck     .   .  50.00 

George  B.  Shattuck     .   .   .  50.00 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Shaw 10.00 

Mrs.  G.H.Shaw 250.00 

Directors  of  National  Shaw- 

mut  Bank 1,000.00 

D.  L.  Shearer 5.00 

Edward  S.  Sheldon  ....  20.00 
Teachers  of  Shepard  School, 

No.  Cambridge 10.00 

William  Simes 25.00 

Samuel  W.  Skinner  ....  10.00 

M.  C.  Sloss 5.00 

H.  P.  Smith 10.00 

Jeremiah  Smith 25.00 

Theodore  Clark  Smith     .    .  5.00 

H.  L.  Smyth 10.00 

William  D.  Sohier   ....  50.00 

W.  R.  Spalding 5.00 

John  F.  Spaulding    ....  50.00 

Charles  F.  Sprague  ....  100.00 

F.  P.  Sprague 50.00 

R.  11.  Stearns  &  Co.    ...  100.00 

Ellery  Stedman 5.00 

William  Stanford  Stevens  .  10.00 

Caroline  J.  Stevenson  .   .   .  20.00 

Albert  Stickney 60.00 

A.  K.  Stone 10.00 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Storer     ....  26.00 

Charles  Storrow 25.00 

James  J.  Storrow 100.00 

Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School, 

Concord,  N.  H 60.00 

F.  C.  Stratton 26.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $68,791.09 


Amount  brought  forward,  $68,791 .09 

Charles  W.  Sturgis  . 

.    .   .          16.00 

Francis  J.  Swayne   . 

.    .   .          1000 

Henry  W.  Swift   .   . 

.    .    .            5.00 

William  N.  Swift .    . 

.    .   .          25.00 

Giles  Taintor     .   .    . 

.    .    .            5.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Talbot 

.    .    .          50.00 

F.  W.  Taussig  .   .    . 

.    .    .          26.00 

J.  Clarence  Taussig 

.    .    .            5.00 

Charles  F.  Taylor  &C< 

>.  .   .          26.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Tha 

tcher         50.00 

Louis  B.  Thatcher 

.   .          16.00 

T.  C.  Thacher  .   .    . 

.    .    .          10.00 

Sidney  W.  Thaxter  . 

.    .    .          10.00 

Addison  S.  Thayer  . 

.    .   .            5.00 

Ethel  Randolph  Thaye 

t  .   .        100.00 

Ezra  R.  Thayer    .   . 

.    .    .          5000 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thaye 

r.   .        100.00 

John  E.Thayer    .   . 

.    .   .        100.00 

J.  Henry  Thayer  .   . 

.   .   .          80.00 

Mr.    &    Mrs.    Willian 

i    R. 

Thayer 

.    .   .          10.00 

Lever ett  Thompson  . 

.    .          10.00 

Robert  M.  Thompson 

.    .    .        100.00 

J.  L.  Thorndike    .   . 

.    .        100.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  G.  Thor 

p.    .        100.00 

Fred  C.  Thwaits    .   . 

.    .    .          10.00 

Elizabeth  II.  Tiffany 

.    .    .            5.00 

W.  H.  Tillinghast    . 

.    .    .            5.00 

Robert  N.  Toppan    . 

.    .    .          15.00 

Frederick  Townsend 

.    .    .          10.00 

C  11.  Toy 

.    .    .          10.00 

G.  C.  Travis  .... 

.    .    .          10.00 

Alfred  Tuckerman   . 

.    .          10.00 

Education  Department 

» 

Twentieth  Century  C 

lub  .        100.00 

Undergraduates  not  in 

Col- 

lege  Dormitories  .    . 

.    .        650.00 

H.  O.  Underwood 

.    .         100.00 

Miss  Susan  Upham  . 

.    .          30.00 

Samuel  Usher    .   .   . 

.    .    .          60.50 

V 

.    .            6.00 

Francis  W.  Vaughan 

.    .          10.0<J 

F.  II.  Viaux  .... 

.    .          10.00 

A.  R.  W.,  Jr.    .    .    . 

.    .          10.00 

M.  W 

.    .          50.00 

S.  H.  W 

.    .          20.00 

Eliot  Wadsworth  .    . 

.    .            5.00 

Mary  C.  Wadsworth 

.    .          50.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  $66,921.59 
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Amount  brought  f  o 

rw 

ard, 

$65,921.59 

Amount  brought  forward,  $67,440.19 

Henry  P.  Walcott    .   .    .   . 

100.00 

William  Orae  White    .   .   . 

20.00 

Alfred  Wallerstein 

6.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Whiting  .... 

25.00 

CM.  Walsh.   .    .  . 

10.00 

Teachers  of  Whitman  and 

G.  L.  Walton    .   . 

2.00 

Rockland,  Mass 

29.00 

Eugene  Wambaugh 

25.00 

Henry  M.  Whitney  .... 

100.00 

A.  H.  Ward,  Jr.   . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Whitney  .   . 

100.00 

R.  DeC.  Ward  .   . 

10.00 

Morris  Whitredge     .... 

5.00 

Samuel  G.  Ward  .   . 

100.00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  &  Mr.  G.  H. 

Charles  £.  Ware  . 

5.00 

Whittemore 

10.00 

Harriet  Ware    .   . 

10.00 

James  K.  Whittemore  .   .   . 

25.00 

H.  E.  Ware   .    .   . 

20.00 

George  Wigglesworth  .   .   . 

100.00 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ware 

50.00 

Charles  A.  Williams    .    .   . 

25.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  B.  Warner 

25.00 

Frank  Backus  Williams  .   . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Cyrus  M.  Warren    . 

10.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Bertram  Wil- 

Edward R.  Warren  .   .    . 

25.00 

liams   

10.00 

J.  Collins  Warren     . 

20.00 

John  D.  Williams     .... 

100.00 

Susan  C.  Warren  .   . 

250.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Will- 

Samuel  D.  Warren  . 

250.00 
5.00 

son 

100.00 

William  H.  Warren  . 

Owen  Wister 

6.00 

Henry  Bradford  Washburn 

2.00 

Roger  Wolcott 

250.00 

Teachers  of  Watertown  anc 

i 

Roger  Wolcott,  Jr 

25.00 

Reading 

26.60 

Edward  S.  Wood 

26.00 

B.  M.  Watson 

10.00 

Willis  P.  Woodman  .... 

10.00 

Paul  Barron  Watson    .   . 

10.00 

A.H.Woods 

5.00 

Aaron  D.  Weld's  Sons  .    . 

25.00 

Joseph  W.  Woods    .... 

25.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Welc 

1          50.00 

Samuel  B.  Woodward  .   .   . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington 

20.00 

Little     Workers,     Newton 

Bulkeley  Wells     .... 

50.00 

Centre 

10.00 

A  Well-wisher 

2.00 

William  Worthington  .   .   . 

25.00 

Barrett  Wendell   .... 

25.00 

Esther  Fidelia  Wright .   .   . 

50.00 

Walter  Wesselhoeft     .    . 

25.00 

John  G.  Wright 

50.00 

William  P.  Wesselhoeft . 

25.00 

Theodore  F.  Wright    .   .   . 

20.00 

Leonard  Wheeler .... 

25.00 

Charles  Wyman 

250.00 

George  A.  Wheelock  .   . 

100.00 

Yale-Princeton-Harvard 

Edmund  M.  Wheelwright 

10.00 

Graduate 

35.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  .    . 

50.00 

William  H.  Young  .... 

10.00 

Wheelwright,  Eldredge  &  Cc 

>.       100.00 

X.  Y.  Z 

50.00 

Alice  B.  White 

Charles  J.  White  .... 

.      '    10.00 
5.00 

$68,964.19 

M.  E.  White 

5.00 

Interest  on  deposit   .... 

151.87 

Moses  P.  White    .... 

20.00 

# 

Amount  carried  forward, 

$67,440.19 

19,116.06 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  for  i 

DBtruction  in 

Kindergarten  work 

500  00 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Sha? 

V 

i          u 

Sloyd 

400.00 

$70,016.06 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  in  money,  above  mentioned,  for  the 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  certain  Cuban  Teachers  during 
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a  course  at  the  Summer  School  of  1900,  gifts  in  the  form  of 
articles  furnished,  or  of  discounts  from  the  market  prices  of 
articles  bought,  were  received  as  follows.     From 


H.  L,  Aldrich  Co $5.98 

Anonymous 88.12 

Anonymous 827.80 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Limited  52.90 

Crosby  Bros.  Co 262.95 

DaTis  Chapin  Co 70.71 

John  C.  Dow  Co 6.20 

L.M.  Dyer&Co 66.84 

Eastern  Salt  Co 9.00 

C.  B.  Foster 25.70 

J.  E.  Foster  &  Co 84.06 

Fresh  Pond  Ice  Co 50.00 

J.  T.  Glines  Co 72.05 

Hall  &  Cole 18.65 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 600.00 


Amount  brought  forward  , 

.  $2,189.96 

W.  H.  Jones  &  Co 

67.00 

S.  S.  Learnard 

80.21 

JohnF.Neill 

7.40 

Nathan  Bobbins  Co 

67.25 

Bobbins  Spring  Water  Co.  , 

74.20 

C.  M.  Byder 

101.21 

Shattuck  &  Jones 

43.49 

Shepard,  Norwell  &  Co.  .   , 

12.94 

Fred  F.  Squire  &  Co.    .    .   . 

67.31 

Sturtevant  &  Haley  .   .    .   . 

162.48 

Joshua  Thorndike  &  Co.  .   . 

93.09 

United  Fruit  Co 

395.46 

Vienna  Pressed  Yeast  Co.  . 

5.00 

Charles  A.  Wilcox  &  Co.     . 

23.61 

Amount  carried  forward  .  $2,189.96 


$3,390.56 


From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1900-01. 

From  Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  $50,  towards  the  furnishing  of 
Phillips  Brooks  House. 

For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship  for  the  year  1900-01, 
from 

Julian  L.  Coolidge $100 

Edward  W.  Grew 100 

Randolph  C.  Grew 100 

James  A.  Lowell 100 

$400 

From  the  estate  of  John  Holmes,  $286.23,  on  account  of 
his  bequest  of  $300  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students. 

From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
formerly  Danish  Consul  at  Boston,  $500,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  a  Scandinavian  language  or  on  a  Scandinavian  sub- 
ject, and  for  a  public  lecture  on  a  Scandinavian  subject  or  a 
musical  entertainment  at  which  Scandinavian  music  shall  be 
played. 

From  the  Deutscher  Verein,  $50,  for  books  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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From  Alfred  T.  White,  $250,  to  be  expended  under  Pro- 
fessor Peabody's  direction  for  the  Social  Questions  Library. 

Through  E.  S.  Sheldon,  $67.44,  being  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions paid  to  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  Professor 
James  Russell  Lowell's  books  for  the  Lowell  Memorial  Library 
of  Romance  Literature,  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  for 
that  purpose  by  the  committee,  —  to  be  added  to  the  sum  now 
available  for  the  department  library  of  Romance  languages. 

From  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  $200,  for  charts  and  other  appa- 
ratus of  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy. ' 

For  a  new  lantern  for  the  Department  of  Geology,  from 

Charles  Fairchild $250 

George  P.  Gardner 250 

9500 

From  John  K.  Paine,  $1.17,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Department  of  Music. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden,  from 

Anonymous $850 

Anonymous 320 

Anonymous 1,000 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 2,000 

$8,670 

Through  Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson,  $1,000,  for  the  salary 
for  1899-1900  of  the  Instructor  in  the  History  and  Art  of 
Teaching. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  to  be  used  by  Professor 
Trowbridge  "in  defraying  the  expenses  of  original  physical 
research,  preference  being  given  to  investigations  in  mag- 
netism." 

Through  R.  T.  Jackson  from  an  anonymous  giver,  $6.30, 
for  the  Laboratory  of  Palaeontology. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  the  Chamber  Concerts  in  1899— 
1900,  from 

Frederic  R.  Comee $50.00 

John  K.  Paine 16.80 

$66.80 
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From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $552.90,  to  pay  the  deficit  of 
three  series  of  Chamber  Concerts  given  in  1897-98,  1898-99, 
and  1899-1900. 

For  expenses  in  1900-01  in  Music  7,  from 

Percy  L.  Atherton $40 

Frederick  S.  Convene 20 

Charles  Peabody 40 


$100 


For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


Walter  B.  Adams 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames 

Miss  Mary  S.  Ames    .... 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Howard  P.  Arnold 

S.B 

C.M.Baker 

Walter  C.  Baylies 

Thomas  P.  Beal 

J.  Arthur  Beebe 

W.  S.  Bigelow 

S.  Parkman  Blake  .    . 

William  P.  Blake 

Mrs.  Dwight  Blaney      .    .    . 

H.  P.Bowditch 

J.  C.  Braman 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer  .    .    . 

Edward  I.  Browne 

Stephen  Ballard 

Mrs.  William  S.  Bnllard  .    . 

John  A.  Burnham 

Prescott  H.  Butler 

H.  D.  Chapin 

Charles  F.  Choate 

John  M.  Clark 

Miss  Louise  II.  Coburn  .  . 
Miss  Helen  Collamore  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cummings  . 

Allen  Curtis 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  .    .    . 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Curtis 

Mrs.  James  F.  Curtis     .    .    . 

John  G.  Curtis 

R.  M.  Cushing 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Cushing  .  .  . 
Estate  of  Abram  E.  Cutter   . 

Amount  carried  forward   . 


$10 
10 
10 
10 

100 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Amount  brought  forward 

C.  H.  Dalton 

Samuel  B.  Dana     .... 

Frank  A.  Day 

Walter  Deane 

F.  Gordon  Dexter  .... 

George  Dexter 

William  S.  Dexter  .... 
Edward  S.  Dodge   .    .    . 
Mrs.  Samuel  Downer    .   . 
Mrs.  Herbert  Dumaresq    . 

Edmund  Dwight 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Elliot  .... 
George  F.  Fabyan  .... 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 

Frederick  P.  Fish  .... 

R.  H.  Fitz 

Augustus  Flagg 

S.  W.  Fletcher 

Miss  Amy  Folsom  .... 
F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.  ... 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster  .  . 
J.  D.  Williams  French  .   . 

A  friend 

A  friend 

Miss  Ellen  Frothingham  . 
Robert  O.  Fuller  .  .  .  . 
Charles  W.  Galloupe,  Sr.  . 
Thomas  B.  Gannett  .  .  . 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  .  .  . 
Horatio  J.  Gilbert  .    .    .    . 

Ginn  &  Co 

George  A.  Goddard  .  .  . 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Goodrich  .  .  . 
Miss  Frances  Goodwin  .    . 

Mrs.  Asa  Gray 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Gray 

Arnold  Green 


$465 


Amount  carried  forward 


$465 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
500 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 

,$1,370 
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Amount  brought  forward  .  .  f  1,870 

Mm.  Jamei  Greenleaf  ....  10 

John  Greenough 10 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Harding  ...  10 

Charles  Head 10 

Augustus  Hemenway     ....  10 

Nathaniel  H.  Henchman  ...  10 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Higginson     .   .  10 

T.  W.  Higginson 5 

Miss  Sarah  Huntington  Hooker  10 

Miss  Katharine  Horsf  ord  ...  10 

Henry  8.  Howe 10 

Charles  W.  Hubbard 10 

John  £.  Hudson lb 

Henry  S.  Hnnnewell  .....  10 

James  F.  Hnnnewell 10 

Walter  Hnnnewell 10 

Charles  W.  Jenks 10 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10 

N.  T.  Kidder 125 

David  P.  Kimball 10 

L.  C.  Kimball 10 

E.  D.  Leavitt 10 

Elliot  C.  Lee 10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

George  V.  Leverett 10 

Mrs.  George  Linder 10 

MrB.  Mary  E.  Lodge 10 

Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring  ...  10 

Mrs.  George  G.  Lowell  ....  10 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 1(5 

Albert  Matthews 10 

Joshua  Merrill 10 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Morse  ....  10 

William  A.  Munroe 10 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  ....  10 

PederOlsen 10 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  ....  10 

Francis  H.  Peabody 426 

Frank  E.  Peabody 10 

Miss  Mary  R.  Peabody  ....  10 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips    ....  10 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  ...  10 

David  Pingree 10 

Henry  W.  Poor 10 

Laban  Pratt 10 

Benjamin  S.  Pray 10 

().  L.  Prescott 10 

Edward  L.  Rand 10 

Harry  Seaton  Rand 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .    .  $2,385 


Amount  brought  forward  .  .  $2,885 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Read 10 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed 10 

G.  E.  Richards 10 

S.  W.  Rodman 10 

Denman  W.  Ross 10 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Ross 10 

Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Ross 10 

James  E.  Rothwell     .   .  10 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell  ....  10 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargent     ...  10 

George  O.  Sears 10 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears  ....  20 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Sears 10 

Francis  Shaw 10 

Francis  Skinner 20 

George  O.  Smith 10 

C.  F.  Sprague      26 

Miss  S.  F.  Storer 10 

I.  Homer  Sweetser 10 

Royal  C.  Taft 10 

H.  C.  Thacher 10 

Bayard  Thayer 10 

John  E.  Thayer 10 

Nathaniel  Thayer 10 

S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  ....  10 

H.  O.  Underwood 10 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Wales 10 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Ward  ....  10 

Samuel  M.  Warren 10 

B.  M.  Watson 10 

F.  G.  Webster 10 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Webster 10 

Charles  W.  Welch 10 

Stephen  M.  Weld 10 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wesselhoeft         10 

William  P.  Wesselhoeft    ...  10 

George  R.  White 425 

S.  B.  Whiting 10 

Miss  Anne  Whitney 10 

Mrs.  Edward  Whitney  ....  10 

Miss  Adelia  C.  Williams   ...  10 

E.  F.  Williams 200 

Robert  Winsor 10 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 10 

Edward  S.  Wood 10 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman    .  10 

Miss  Mary  Woodman    ....  10 

H.  D.  Yerxa 10 

C.  L.  Young 10 


$3,515 
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From  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  $80.67,  for  purchasing  a  col- 
lection of  the  Oxford  Newdigate  Prize  Poems  for  the  College 
Library,  and  for  providing  suitable  leather  cases  for  the 
collection. 

From  Charles  S.  Storrow,  $22.10,  for  leather  cases  made  for 
the  better  preservation  of  the  records  and  papers  of  the  class  of 
1829,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge $1,287.79 

Andrew  Ingraham 5.00 

Members  of  the  course  in  Government  6  .   .   .   .  6.50 


$1,299.29 


From  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  $2,000,  to  be  used,  in  addition 
to  the  unexpended  balance  of  his  gift  of  $3,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Riant  collection  for  the  College  Library. 

From  John  Harvey  Treat,  $800,  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  portion  of  the  Riant  library  devoted  to  theology  and 
hagiography. 

From  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  $45,  to  cover  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain volumes  in  the  Riant  collection  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  Lowell  Memorial  Library. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$3,535.71,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  Charles  L.  Noyes,  $5,  for  the  use  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  mammal  skins  for  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  from 

Walter  C.  Baylies $25  Amount  brought  forward  .  .  $1,225 

Henry  B.  Bigelow 25        Levy  Mayer 100 

P.  C.  Brooks 200        E.  P.  Motley 25 

Miai  Eleanor  V.  Clark  ....  50        Willard  8.  Peele 80 

L.  Carteret  Fenno 25        John  C.  Phillips 400 

Charles  F.  Folsom 100        8.  W.  Rodman 25 

J.  Malcolm  Forbes 100  Frederick  C.  Shattock  ....  50 

Augustus  Hemenway 200        Charles  F.  Sprague 25 

Elliot  C.  Lee 250        John  E.  Thayer 200 

Mrs.  Henry  Lee 250        Samuel  D.  Warren 200 

Amount  carried  forward    .   .  $1,225  $2,280 
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From  W.  H.  Potter,  $5,  for  the  Dental  School. 
For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 

C.  W.  Amory  •    •    • $200 

W.  S.  Bigelow 200 

Henry  C.  Pierce 200 

$600 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $325,  for  a  microscope  for  the 
Department  of  the  Medical  School  "devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  cancer  under  the  trust  fund  created  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Caroline  Croft." 

For  increasing  certain  salaries  in  the  Medical  School,  from 

W.  S.  Bigelow $100 

Charles  S.  Minot 200 

James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfleld  Storey,  Trustees  .     1,000 


$1,300 


From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  building  fund. 

For  the  Free  Clinic  for  animals  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from 

Amount  brought  forward  .   .   .  $234 

Richard  C.  Humphreys     ....  2 

David  P.  Kimball 25 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Manning 5 

Miss  Eleanor  6.  May 8 

Miss  Heloise  Meyer 5 

Grenville  H.  Norcross 10 

L.  Josephine  Parker 15 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Pickering  .   .  25 

Malbon  Gore  Richardson  ....  10 

S.W.Rodman 10 

Louis  B.  Thacher 3 

Mrs.  Henry  V.  Ward 5 

N.  Ward  Company 10 

Samuel  D.  Warren 20 

Andrew  C.  Wheelwright  ....  10 

John  D.  Williams 25 

Miss  Louise  H.  Williams  ....  25 

Ralph  B.  Williams 25 


C.  F.  Adams 

$25 

The  Misses  S.  W.  &  H.  E.  Battelle 

2 

Mrs.  Herbert  Beech 

10 

James  C.  Braman 

5 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 

50 

Edward  M.  Brewer 

5 

Miss  Harriet  T.  Browne  .... 

10 

Mrs.  Freeman  J.Bumstead  .    .   . 

5 

Miss  Martha  C.  Codman  .... 

25 

Robert  Codman 

5 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Coffin 

2 

William  S.  Dexter 

20 

William  H.  Dunbar 

5 

Charles  F.  Folsom 

15 

Mias  Ellen  Frothingham  .... 

5 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Gay     .... 

25 

Edward  W.  Grew 

10 

Edward  H.Hall 

10 

Amount  carried  forward  .    .    .  $234  $467 

From  Theobold  Smith,  $25,  towards  the  expenses  for  re- 
search in  the  Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
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Through  E.  C.  Pickering,  $690.369  the  unexpended  balance 
of  two  anonymous  gifts,  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  for  con- 
structing and  testing  a  form  of  long  focus  telescope  for  the 
Observatory ;  to  be  expended  for  the  completion  of  the  tele- 
scope and  in  using  it  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  or  elsewhere. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  honor- 
ably associated. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  $5,000  additional, 
towards  building  a  new  boat-house. 

From  Alexander  Agassiz,  $6,145,  for  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  new  boat-house. 

For  additions  to  the  Semitic  collections,  from 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew $1,000  Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $2,220 

Frank  A.  Hill 10        Charles  Peabody 100 

Mr  &  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  .    1,000        John  Read 60 

The  Misses  Kimball 100  Barthold  Schlesinger .    ....       600 

Louis  E.  Kirstein 10        Alvin  F.  Sortwell 60 

Erasmus  D.  Leavitt 100        Charles  Weil 60 


Amount  carried  forward   .   .  $2,220  $2,970 

From  Miss  Abby  A.  Bradley,  $400,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  William  L.  Bradley  Fund  for  1899-1900. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
its  third  annual  payment  of  $2,500,  "to  be  expended  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  by  the  Director  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  Trees." 

From  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, $893.33,  the  proceeds  of  a  performance  of  Goethe's 
"Iphigenie,"  given  in  Sanders  Theatre,  to  be  added  to  the 
gifts  for  collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum. 

From  the  family  of  the  late  John  Simpkins,  $15,000,  to  be 
used  in  fitting  up  a  room,  for  instruction  in  mining  engineering, 
which  is  to  be  called  permanently  the  John  Simpkins  Hall. 

From  the  anonymous  giver,  who  last  year  gave  $100,000  for 
the  endowment  of  an  Architecture  Building,  $115,000  for 
erecting  the  building,  and  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
prints,  casts,  etc. 
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For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  for  salaries  and  expenses,  from 

Mm.  N.  E.  Baylies < $25 

Augustus  Hemenway 160 

Clarence  B.  Moore 500 

John  C.  Ropee 100 

$775 

From  Alexander  Agassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $100,000,  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Oxford  Street 
fa$ade  of  the  University  Museum. 

From  James  Stillman,  $50,000  additional,  "towards  the 
cost  of  erecting  and  endowing  an  Infirmary  at  Cambridge,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  of  Harvard  College." 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $50,000,  for  "the  erection  of  a 
building  to  house  the  Semitic  collection,  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  Semitic  Department  of  the  College." 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  (excluding 
the  gifts,  on  account  of  the  Cuban  Teachers,  of  articles,  and  of 
discounts  from  the  market  prices  of  articles  bought,  amounting 
in  value  to  f 3, 3  90. 56)  is  f 47  5, 295. 32,  as  is  also  stated 
on  page  36  of  this  report. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  Treasurer. 
Boston,  October  19,  1900. 


^CCOUHSTTS. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  advances,  *Yc., $46,706.99 

Interest  on  Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 849X0 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 9886.19 

"        "   National  Union  Bank, 4,785.80 

"        "   Suffolk  National  Bank, 7.01        6,098.48 

Interest  on  Public  Funds  (after  deducting  $5,988.61  for  sinking 
premiums). 

United  States  5's, $8,946.91 

"          "      4's, 14,665.34 

Massachusetts  84's, 1,839.40 

City  of  Boston  8*'s, 860.00 

"            "      4»s, 869.75      19,669.70 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $8,496.68  for  sinking 
premiums). 

Metropolitan  Tel.  *  Tel.  Co.  5's, $7,500.00 

New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  6's, 7,198.90 

"  "  "  6's, 4,058.88 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's, 10,168.71 

"      Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  4's, 8,886.11 

Walter  Baker  k  Co.  Ltd.  4J's, 14,400.00 

Chicago  June.  Railways  k  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  6's,  14,979.86 
Chicago  June.  Railways  k  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 

Income  6's, 4,876.00 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  5's, 8,058.68 

Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  Si's, 691.68      75,736.68 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $16,488.03 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  k  Mo.  Valley  6's, $341.67 

Central  Vermont  4's, 1,740.00 

Rutland  6's, 569.38 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Northern  6's, 75.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  3j's, 10,719.46 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy  4's, 180.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy  7's, 14,064.16 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's, 88,197.95 

Eastern  sterling  6's, 6,788.60 

Eastern  6's, 18,698.34 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  k  Memphis  7's, 6,188.00 

Chicago  k  No.  W.,  Madison  Extension  7's,    ....  5,810.09 

Minneapolis  Union  5's, 4,866.83 

i* Missouri  5's, 8,933.34 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $93,410.77  $147,889.66 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 

July  81, 1900. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account- of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I  (page  68). 

Salaries, $39,067.04 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 19,658.32 

Prfees, 500.00 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds,  .  16,918.19 

Other  expenses, 51,027.56 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

for  1899-1900, 4,206.96    $181,878  07 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  63). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $359,784 .24 

Sundry  salaries, 14,605.88 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Buildings,  not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books,  69,150.95 

General  expenses, 51,290.00 

Scholarships, 36,211.68 

Beneficiaries, 18,107.14 

Prizes, 1,730.89 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  ....  12,769.00 

Gray  Herbarium, 6,850.70 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 11,908.06 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 8,760.70 

Appleton  Chapel, 9,806.12      . 

Summer  Schools, 16,104.22 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  1,528.64 

Apparatus,  Ac,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  .  463.32 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  5,292 .63 
Publication  expenses,  from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 3,546.74 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  36,590.69      658,500.89 

Idbrary,  as  per  Table  III  (page  75). 

Salaries, $16,760.00 

Services  and  wages, 18,186.62 

Books, 25,502.38 

Other  expenses, 10,808.85        70,197.85 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  78). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $27,451.71 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,018.20 

Other  expenses, 12,834.75       42,804.66 

Iiaw  School,  as  per  Table  V  (page  80). 

Salaries  for  instruction,   . $50,500.00 

Scholarships, 8,750.00 

Other  expenses, 80,187.95       84,487.96 

Amount  carried  forward, $986,818.92 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,   .   .    .   .  $93,410.77  $147,889.66 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (continued) . 

Union  Pacific  4's, 18,000.00 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4's, 8,960.51 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4's, 4,000.00 

New  York  Central  k  Hudson  River  3i's(L.  S.  k  M.  S. 

Coll.), 4,983.10 

New  York  Central  &H.  R.  3i's  (M.  C.  Coll.),  .    .   .  1,190.00 

Baltimore  k  Ohio  4's, 8,422.22 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  So.  Western  Si's, 1,625.00 

Long  Island  4's, 5,266.66 

New  York,  Ontario  k  Western  4's, 1,904.24 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  5's  (Van  Buren  extension),  .   .  1,692.09 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated'4's, 5,748.00 

Third  Avenue  4's, 144.78    146,247.87 

Dividends  on  Sundry  Stocks. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co., $40.00 

Old  Boston  National  Bank 86.00 

Merchants        "            "         102.00 

First                  "            "         812.00           490.00 

Dividends  on  Manufacturing  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., $8,000.00 

Merrimack             "              u 1,020.00 

Pacific  Mills, 2,200.00       6,220.00 

Dividends  on  Railroad  Stocks. 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy, $11,391.75 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 9,973.76 

Pennsylvania, 2,500.00 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 120.00 

Rutland,  preferred, 2,400.00 

Northern  (N.H.), 1,740.00 

Fitchburg,  preferred, 948.00 

Boston  &  Maine,  preferred, 546.00 

Boston  &  Maine 2,219.00 

Boston  k  Lowell, 8,280.00 

Boston  k  Albany, 2,208.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  k  Hartford, 1,248.00 

Boston  k  Providence, 76.00 

Old  Colony, 8,826.00 

West  End  Street,  preferred, 1,008.00 

Boston  Elevated, 168.00     48,150.50 

Amount  carried  forward, $842,997.62 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1900. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $986,818.92 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  81). 

Salaries  for  instruction, 197,900.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 5,860.00 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 4,782.50 

Prizes  and  expenses, 162.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  ......  98.57 

Books,  from  special  Funds, 579.55 

Sundry  payments  made  from  special  Funds 

and  gifts, 8,780.79 

Laboratory  appropriations, 18,298.17 

Other  expenses, 80,718.75         156,625.88 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  85). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $18,662.50 

Other  expenses, 18,404.17  27,066.67 

Museum  of   Comparative   Zoology,  as 

per  Table  VIII  (page  86). 
Paid  from  sundry  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Faculty, $22,140.40 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  salary, 4,000.00 

Scholarship, 250.00  26,880.40 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  IX 
(page  86). 
Peabody  Professor  Fund,  Peabody  Pro- 
fessor,     $2,829.86 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 1,788.54 

Other  expenses, 5,567.94  9,685.84 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  X  (page  87). 

Salaries, $13,400.00 

Other  expenses, 37,828.96  51,228.96 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  table  XI  (page  89) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $7,050.00 

Other  expenses, 7,758.99  14,808.99 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  XII  (page  89) . 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Other  expenses, .     17,899.04  21,399.04 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,298,974.65 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $342,997.52 

Dividends  on  Building  Trusts  Stocks. 

Essex  Street  Trust, $2,690.80 

Barristers  Hall  Trust, 4,000.00 

Boston  Real  Estate  Trust 675.00        7,365.80 

Real  Estate  Investment*,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipt*. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) . 

Gross  receipts, $46,428.16 

Less  Taxes, $7,830.26 

Insurance, 1,578.28 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 12,597.56 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .    .      2,111.17    24,117.27  $22,810.89 

Boston  (general  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $181,348.18 

Less  Taxes, $32,348.99 

Insurance, 1,648.51 

Repairs,  improvements, 
care,  &c, 8,617.83    42,615.33  138,727.85 


3U88ey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts $41,108.18 

Less  Taxes, $8,034.16 

Insurance 209.48 

Interest, 1,193.37 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 547.88 

Heat  and  power,    .    .   .  4,350.76    14,335.15    26,768.08 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments). 

Gross  receipts, $4,799.01 

Less  Taxes $867.53 

Repairs, 645.99      1,513.52      3,285.49     191,092.26 


Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II, $467,747.39 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV, 7,681.95 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V, 90,933.48 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI 111,469.68 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII, 22,740.78 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  XI 1,630.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XIII,  3,416.00    705,619.28 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,247,074.86 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,  1900. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 
Amount  brought  forward, $1,293,974.66 

School  of  Veterinary  Medioine,  as  per 
Table  XIII  (page  90). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $6,590.00 

Scholarships, 200.00 

Other  expenses, 16,582.26 

$22,822.26 
Less  deficit  for  1899-1900  assumed  by  the  Uni- 
versity,         4,906.96  18,115.80 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

Bnssey  Trust, $4,000.00 

Gurney, 1,000.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 860.00 

Anonymous, 200.00            5,660.00 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1844,    .   .        $100.00 

"  "  "  "         1868,     .   .  149.00  249.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

From  Gray  Fund,  for  Engravings,  collections, 

salary  and  expenses, $1,851.50 

From  Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Masphee  Indians,  .   .  756.10 

From  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  ....  213.70 

From  John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  collections, 

salary  and  expenses, 974.16 

From  Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund,  services,  50.00 

From  Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses,  .   .   .       9,923.48 
From  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  plans, 7.00  13,274.89 

Construction  Funds. 

Randall  Hall, $44,119.70 

Stdllman  Infirmary, 1,502.00 

Phillips  Brooks  House, 20,569.86 

Improvement  of  The  Soldier's  Field, 9,352.17 

Launch  Frank  Thomson, 5,625.00 

New  Boat  House, 24,958.15 

Architecture  Building, 3,207.02 

Semitic  Building, 1,498.33 

John  Simpkins  Hall, 1,982.11        112,804.83 


Total  amount  of  expenses,  carried  forward,     .   .   .     $1,443,978.17 


General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 
Amount  brought  forward, $1,247,074.86 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity, $142.66 

Asa  Gray's  copyright*, 1,423.95 

Matthews  Scholarships  (4  net  rents  of  Hall),  5,652.57 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins 213.17 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 4,660.08 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 329.03 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    .   .   .  697.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  45.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  .   .   .  8,881.04 

Sale  of  geographical  models, 71 .40 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac.,  at  Bussey  Institution,  4,526.80 
Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes,  ....  2,105.26 
Repayments  of  loans  by  Scientific  School  students,  141 .46 
Repayment  of  part  of  cost  of  publishing  Observa- 
tory annals, 680.27 

Sundry  repayments, 416.25 

Laboratory   instruction   to  Dental   students    at 

Medical  School, 8,900.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Medical  and  Veterinary 

students  at  Dental  School, 700.00 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 680.00 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  115.00 

Use  of  lockers  in  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  .  .  8,865.50 

Use  of  Gymnasium  by  graduates, 20.00 

Use  of  Buildings  (not  Univ.  Houses  and  Lands),  6,485.00 

Use  of  telephone, 5.42 

Fees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,  .  2,783.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 5,867.24 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .   .   .  13,196.35 

Fees  from  Free  Clinic, 244.00 

Fees  from  Divinity  Summer  School 810.00 

Laboratory  fees, 20,700.69 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, $18,710.17 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,          353.08  19,063.25 

Fees  for  use  of  camp  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  .    .   .  352.67 

Fines, 306.00 

Trustee  of  C  L.  Hancock  real  estate,  ....  1,066.19 

Transfer  of  salary  between  departments 48.16 

Taxes  repaid,  with  costs  and  interest,  by  City  of 

Cambridge  (not  Univ.  Houses  and  Lands),  .   .  8,641.82 

Insurance, 21,862.26        129,597.46 


Sundry  Gifts  for  immediate  use  (see  page  28), 475,295.32 


Total  amount  of  income,  carried  forward, $1,851,967.64 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  81,  1900. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,443,978.17 

$48,600  Central  Vermont  R'y  Co.  4'* (Price  Green- 
leaf) $37,846.00 

80  Central   Vermont   R'y    Co.    scrip  (Price 

Greenleaf) 6.88 

100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union  Stock 

Yards  Co.  4's, 98,600.00 

100,000  Long  Island  Railway  Co.  Unified  M.  4's,    .      93,600.00 
100,000  New  York  Central  6  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co. 

(L.  S.  k  M.  S.  Coll.)  Si's, 100,000.00 

900,000  New  York,  Ontario  6  Western  R.  R.  Co.  Re- 
funding M.  4's,    210,760.00 

100,000  Baltimore  6  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  (So.  Western 

Div.)  1st  M.  8*'s, 89,760.00 

619,000  Chicago,  Burlington  6  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.  8i's,    638,681 .26 

200,000  American  Tel.  6  Tel.  Co.  4's, 196,000.00 

100,000  Bangor  6  Aroostook  R.  R.  Co.  (Van  Buren 

Exten.)  1st  M.  6's, 110,000.00 

100,000  Second  Avenue  Railroad  Co.  1st  Cons.M.  6's,     118,760.00 

100,000  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Co.  1st  Cons.  M.  4's,    104,000.00 

303  shares  N.  Y.  Central  6  Hudson  River  R.  R.,      80,800.00 

2,000       "    Pennsylvania  R.  R., 129,076.00 

4       "    Pacific  Mills, 4,000.00 

17  "  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  .  .  1,700.00 
1,000  "  Essex  Street  Trust(balance  30%  paid),  80,000.00 
2,000      "    Barristers  Hall  Trust  (10%  additional 

paid), 20,000.00 

2,000  shares  Paddock  Building  Trust  (66%  paid),    110,000.00 
100      "     Paddock  Building  Trust  (66%  paid) 

(Price  Greenlgaf ), 6,600.00 

64  shares  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  (balance 

60%  paid)  (Henry  C.  Warren  Fund),       8,200.00 
16  shares  Boston  Real  Estate  Trust  (Price 

Greenleaf), 20,708.76 

84  shares  Central  Vermont  Railway  Co.  stock) 

(Price  Greenleaf), 428.72    2,162,690.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds  bought,  .   .   .  8,672.72 

Estate  Nos.  20  and  21  Charlestown  St.,  Boston,   .   .   .  60,666.66 
Invested  in  notes  of  manufacturing  companies,  &c. ,  .   .  $680 .000 .00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off, 680.600.00  99.600.00 


Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  in  account, $214.71 

Less  expenses, .77  218.94 


Amount  carried  forward, $3,766,620.48 


General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 

for  the  year  ending 
Amount  brought  forward, $1,851,967.64 

BECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS   FOR  CAPITAL   ACCOUWT. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fond  (additional), $16,000.00 

Bobert  C.  Billings  Fund, 85,000.00 

Scholarsnip  of  the  Class  of  1883  Fond, 5,000.00 

Oast  Subscription  Fond  (additional) 45.00 

Cotting  Gift, 3,089.59 

Lucy  Ellis  Fund, 50,942.47 

Harvard  Ellis  Fund  (additional), 195:00 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund  (additional), 1,575.00 

Herbarium  Fond  (additional), 500.00 

William  Hilton  Scholarship  Fund  (additional), .   .  5,058.67 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  Of  1866  Fund  (additional),  1,000.00 

Frfcnois  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (additional) ,  60.00 

Henry  Lee  Professorship  Fund, 50,000.00 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Fund  (additional), 1,809.78 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Residuary  Bequest  (additional),  15,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  Fund  (additional), 67.50 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine  Fund  (additional),    .  1,970.00 

Ralph  H.  Shepard  Fund, 10,000.00 

Swift  Scholarship  Fund  (additional), 1,000.00 

Alexander  Wheeloek  Thayer  Fund  (additional) ,  7,758 .80 

Philip  Washburn  Prize  Fund, 2,000.00 

Charles  Wilder  Professorship  Fund,      15,000.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund  (additional),    .   .  60,400.00 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund  (additional), 26,400.00       359,806.81 

BALES,    ETC. 

$200,000  United  States  o's, $224,062.50 

100,000      "          »      4's, 183,937.50 

9,000  City  of  Boston  4's, 9,765.00 

80,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited  4*'s  (paid  off  at 

par), 80.000.00 

8,000  Chicago  Burl,  k  Northern  K.  li.  5's  (paid  off 

at  105), 3,150.00 

32,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's  (paid  off 

atpar), 82,000.00 

500,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  7's,    ....  560,000.00 
12,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

1st  M.  7's  (paid  off  at  105), 12,600.00 

10,000  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6's,    .  14,000.00 

5,000  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R.  6's, 4,250.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .    .   .  $1,073,765.00  $2,211,773.96 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31,1900. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,755,590*48 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  bequests  of  Cal- 
vin Ellis,  one  undivided  half  of  the  following 
estates:  — 

Estate  No.  21  Wharf  St.,  Boston, $8,300.00 

"     Nos.  44  and  45  India  St.,  Boston,  ....        6,850.00 

"     No.  46  India  St.,  Boston 5,750.00 

"       "    52       "  "        6,600.00 

"       u    26       "  Wharf  "        3,900.00         26,400.00 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  residuary  bequest 
of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis. 

Estate  No.  480  Beacon  St.,  Boston, $34,000.00 

One  undivided  half  of  the  following  estates : — 

Estate  No.  21  Wharf  St.,  Boston, 8,800.00 

"     Nos.  44  and  45  India  St.,  Boston,  ....  6,850.00 

'*     No.  46  India  St.,  Boston, 5,750.00 

"       "52       "                "       6,600.00 

u      u    26      "  Wharf  "       8,900.00         60,400.00 

Property  received  for  the  Scholarship  of  the  Class 
of  1883  Fund. 
$5,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Gen'l  M.  5's  of  1913,  6,000.00 

Payments  on  account   of  Charles  la.  Hanoook 
bequest. 
Amount,  paid  to  the  College  through  an  error, 

repaid  to  rightful  claimants, $777.90 

Legal  expenses 4.00  781.90 

Insurance,  Estate  No.  52  India  St., $166.32 

Taxes,  Muddy  River  lot,  Woodland  Hill  Estate,  ...  681.69 

Expenses   in    connection   with   lease    of    Ward's 

(Bumkin)  Island, 501.00 

Legal  services  in  connection  with  the  wills  of  Oalyin 

and  Lucy  Ellis, 1,536.42  2,825.48 


Amount  carried  forward, $8,850,927.81 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursement* 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE  OF   INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .  $1,078,766.00  $2,211,778.95 

$48,600  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  6's  (ex- 
changed for  $48,600  Central  Vermont  R'y 
Co.  4's  valued  at  $87,846,  84  shares  Cen- 
tral Vermont  R'y  Co.  stock  rained  at 
$428.72  and  $80  in  scrip  of  the  Central 

Vermont  R'y  Co.  rained  at  $6.28),    .   .   .  88,280.00 

80  scrip  of  the  Central  Vermont  R'y  Co.,  .   .   .  6.28 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  6  Union  Stock 

Yards  Income  6's  (paid  off  at  par),   .   .   .  100,000.00 

60,000  Eastern  R.  R.  6's, 68,000.00 

16  shares  Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 20,708.76 

40      "      Vermont  6  Massachusetts  R.  R.,  .   .  6,788.96 

80      "      Boston  k  Providence,  R.  R.,   .   .    .   .  8,991.90 

20      "      Mass.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  .  2,210.00 

i  share  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,   .   .   .  66.28 

Land  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  taken  by  the  Metropolitan 

Park  Commission    .   .       80,000.00 

Land  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  taken  by  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  6  Hartford  R.  R.  Co., 60.00 

Lota  63  and  66  Fourth  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass 800.00    1,889,161.11 

SUNDRIBS. 

Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, $1,600.00 

•pATiHq.11  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, 600.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 24,797.22 

Advances  to  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds, 

repaid, 11,648.88 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money,  returned  by  Bene- 
ficiaries,      806.86 

Advances  for  University  Lands,  repaid, 80,000.00 

University  Houses  and  Lands,  repaid  to  capital, .  .   .  2,111.17 

Lease  of  Ward's  Island  for  600  years, 16,000.00 

Special  Dividend  on  Pacific  Mills  Stock, 4,000.00         90,968.68 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts  during  the  year, 487,721.29 

Balance,  August  1,  1899. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank $11,912.91 

"      National  Union  Bank, 463,820.86 

"      New  England  Trust  Co., 26,216.97 

"      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,   .   .  19,866.74 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,  1899, 206,441.71 

"        "    overdue, 8,664.81        726,800.99 

Total, $4,806,416.96 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1900. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,850,927.81 


Bursar's  Sundry  Account!. 
Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harrard  Dining  Association,  .  $187,488.10 

"          "     Randall  Hall  Association,  .   .  74,898.41 

On  sundry  accounts, 197,764.08       469,640.69 

Balance,  July  81,  1900. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank $9,626.66 

"      National  Union  Bank, 157,002.68 

"      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 69,748.00 

"      New  England  Trust  Co., 8,615.26 

"      hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .  16,980.44 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1900, 229,150.09 

"        "     overdue, 8,828.89       494,847.56 

Total, $4,806,416.96 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  51,  1900. 

Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages  3, 
4  and  6  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Railroad  Bonds, $807,168.87 

Sundry  Bonds, 348,786.87 

Railroad  Stocks, 449,908.96 

Sundry  Stocks, 88,027.25 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 487,162.84 

Other  Real  Estate, 628,605.48 

Sundries, 28,669.44 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 3,615.26  $2,106,688.87 

And  u  General  Investments,"  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $288,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 160,000.00 

Manchester  Mills' Note, 60,000.00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills' Notes, 160,000.00 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.'t  Notes,  80,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, 100,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Note, 160,000.00       918,000.00 

•  United  States  Bonds. 

400,000  United  States  4's  of  1925 467,690.80 

Railroad  Bonds. 

$865,200  Burl,  k  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  .   .  $876,148.10 

84,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  *  Mem.,  1st  M.  Tb,  .  84,808.69 

348,000  Eastern,  1st  M.  6's  of  1906, 368,478.46 

£19,600  Eastern        "         "    Sterling  of  1906,  95,888.40 

$644,000  Chic,  Burl.  AQuincy  81's  of  1949,     .   .  668,888.42 
100,000  Chic.  k  No.  W.  (Madison  Extension) 

1st  M.  7's  of  1911, 118,588.98 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  1st  M.  6's  of  1922,  .  102,929.66 

400,000  Union  Pacific  1st  M.  k  L.  6.  4's  of  1947,  868,114.75 
100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific  4's  of 

1988, 106,921.18 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  1st  M.  4's 

of  1947, 96,772.50 

100,000  Baltimore  k  Ohio  4's  of  1948,     ....  96,625.00 
100,000  Baltimore  k  Ohio  (S.  W.  Division)  1st 

M.  Si's  of  1925, 89,750.00 

200,000  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4's  of  1949,  .   .  187,000.00 
200,000  New  York  Central  k  H.  R.  (L.  S.  k 

M.  S.  Coll.)  34's  of  1998, 202,464.70 

200,000  New  York,  Ontario  k  Western  Ref.  M. 

4's  of  1992, .    .    .  910,659.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $8,161,528.69  $8,487,379.17 

•  These  $400,000  of  United  States  4's  of  1026  have,  from  Dec.  22,  1800,  been  lent  to  the 
National  Shawmnt  Bank,  which  pays  to  the  College,  lor  the  nee,  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  four  per  cent.  receWed  by  the  bank  from  the  bonds, 
thus  making  the  income  of  the  College  from  the  bonds  eqna)  to  six  per  cent,  upon  their  par  Tains. 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $8,151,628.59  $8,487,879.17 
$100,000  Bangor  k  Aroostook  (Van  Buren  Exten- 
sion) 1st  M.  5's  of  1948, 109,888.76 

200,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  4's  of 

1988, 192,746.25 

100,000  Second  Avenue  (N.  T.)  Consol.  M.  5's 

of  1948, 118,750.00 

100,000  Third  Avenue  (N.  T.)  1st  Consol.  M. 

4's  of  2000, 104,000.00    8,676,908.60 

Sundry  Bonds. 

$200,000  American  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  4's  of  1929,   .  $196,000.00 

200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4's  of  1908,  .   .  204,066.66 

100,000  Metrop. Tel.  k Tel.  Co.  IstM. 5'sof  1918,  99,500.00 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  6's  of  1906,  101,781.24 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  5's  of  1916,  115,058.82 
250,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5's  of  1915,  .  250,802.20 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  4's  of  1940, 98,500.00 

100,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  money 

1st  M.  5's  of  1926, 106,978.68 

240,000  Walter  Baker  k  Co.  Ltd.  4*'s  of  1908,  .  240,000.00     L, 4 12, 182. 60 


Railroad  Stocks. 

1562  shares  Chicago,  Burl,  k  Quincy  R.  R.,  .  .  $149,819.07 
2808  "  N.  Y.  Central  k  Hud.  River  R.  R.,  .  234,987.50 
2000      "      Pennsylvania  R.  R., 129,075.00       518,881.57 

Manufacturing  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  $8,654.00 

187      "      Merrimack  "  "      .   .   .  18,700.00 

24      "      Pacific  Mills, 16,668.29         89,022.29 

Building  Trusts  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Essex  Street  Trust, $100,000.00 

2000      "      Barristers  Hall  Trust  (60%  paid),  .   .    120,000.00 

2000      "      Paddock  Building  Trust  (55%  paid),    110,000.00       380,000.00 


Real  Estate. 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  .  . 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  . 
Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  . 
Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  . 
Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  . 
Hayward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  . 
Estate  in  Charlestown  St.,  Boston, 


,  $165,615.81 

,    164,604.79 

.    834,231.77 

,    250,000.00 

464,368.91 

578,861.88 

44,569.49 

50,565.65 


Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,        1,015.00    2,553,888.80 
Amount  carried  forward, $12,012,202.58 
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Amount  brought  forward, $13,012,902.53 

Sundries. 

Advances  to  Bussey  Trust, $29,785.51 

«        «  Calvin  6  Luoy  Ellis  Real  Estate,  166.82 

"        "   School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,   .   .  24,406.01 
"        "   Peabody  Museum    of   American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .   .  639.01 

"        "  Gray  Herbarium, 25.41 

"        ••  Botanic  Department, 15,549.89 

"         "   Dining  Hall  Association, 14,001.50 

"        "  Bandall  Hall  Association,  ....  22,875.71 

"        "  Sundry  Accounts, 1,076.25 

$108,525.11 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 2,488.25 

Term  bills  due  in  October,  1900, 229,150.09 

"       "    overdue, 8,823.89       848,987.84 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $9,526.65 

"    "  National  Union  Bank, 157,002.63 

"     "  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,   .   .   .  16,980.44 

"     "  Old  Boston  National  Bank, 69,74840       258,258.32 

Total, $12,614,448.19 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

Principal. 
Aug.  1, 1800.  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  Principal,  July  81,  1000. 


$24,971.16  Stock  Account  (so  called), 

141,638.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  .  $129,940.89 

15,750.00  Israel  Munson  Fund, 16,750.00 

16,871.63  Leonard  Jarvie  Fund, 16,871.68 

25,000.00  John  C.  Gray  Fund, 25,000.00 

115,966.56  George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 115,966.56 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,   ....  113,817.44 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

4,771.83  Charlotte  F.  Blanohard  Fund,   .  4,771.83 

10,000.00  Joseph  Lee  Fund, 10,000.00 

100,000.00  William  F.  Weld  Fund, 100,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund, 10,000.00 

48,458.50  George  Draper  Fund, 48,458.50 

46,913.13  Isaac  Sweetser  Fund, 46,913.18 

5,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  Fund,    .  .  5,000.00 

101,080.49  Harvard  Ellis  Fund, 101,225.49 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  .  .  5,250.00 

Bobert  C.  Billings  Fund 85,000.00 

22,000.00  John  Cowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

23.370.03  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 23,370.08 

81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    ....  81,950.54 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 10,000.00 

12,500.00  John  W.  Carter  Fund, 12,500.00 

20,571.18  Gore  Fund, 20,571.18 

52,024.37  Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund, 51,686. 17 

455,000.00  Henry   L.   Pierce   Residuary  Be- 
quest,   470,000.00 

4,950.00  Andrew  Bigelow  Fund, 4,950.00 

5,000.00  Seth  Turner  Fund, 5,000.00 

80,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund, 30,000.00 

20,000.00  Walter  Hastings  Fund, 20,000.00 

63,528.53  President's  Fund, 63,515.48 

154.54  Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 154.54 

342,680.32  Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 854,056.53 

48,167.68  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund,    .  .  47,555.65 
5,256.85  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall 

Fund, 5,296.57 

20,610.79  J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall 
Construction  Fund, 

20.504.04  Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House,  .  50.00 

5**564.64  John  Parker  Fellowships, 55,298.40 

12,412.76  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,  .  12,228.79 

10,816.31  Harris  Fellowship, 10,809.52 

$2,107,501.56    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .   .    .$2,189,957.87 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1890.  Principal,  July  SI,  1000. 


12,107,501.56    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .$2,139,957.87 
10,863.57  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellow s'p,   10,808.97 

11,807.21  James  Walker  Fellowship,  .    .    .  11,822.81 

82,182.78  Rogers  Fellowships, 82,525.28 

11,292.68  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  11,357.59 

10,549.38  Osias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellows'p,  10,580.41 

21,465.75  Whiting  Fellowships, 21,744.60 

South  End  House  Fellowship  (bal.),  400.00 

11.170.89  H.  B.  Rogers  Memorial  Fellows'p,  11,004.74 
11,568.75  John  Tyndall  Scholarship,    .   .   .  11,841.07 

5,277.15  Francis  H.  Cummings  Scholars'p,  5,317.78 

17,745.48  William  Hilton  Scholarships,  .   .  28,100.77 

89.255.90  Joseph  Eveleth  Fund, 89,579.80 

1,610.30  Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund,  .   .  1,625.20 

429,876.87  Edward  Austin  Fund, 441,399.94 

6,084.42  Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer 

Fund 13,978.22 

45,019.10  Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund,  105,503.59 
5,768.30  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memo- 
rial Fund,    6,772.99 

Ralph  H.  Shepard  Fund,   .  .  .  10,057.00 

7,065.97  George  B.  Bonier  Prize  Fund,  .   .  7,101.11 

8,000.87  Stunner  Prise  Fund, 3,037.72 

2,877.82  John  O.  Sargent  Prise  Fund,   .   .  2,485.71 

8,485.88  Robert  N.  Toppan  Prize  Fund,  .  3,494.30 

1,279.84  James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  F'd,  1,888.21 

100.00  Dante  Prizes  (balance), 100.00 

9,386.01  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,  9,464.01 

5,487.68  Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 5.886.20 

20,508.43  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures,  20,834.87 

6,266.34  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection  (balance),  19,186.27 

61.57      "      "        "       Library,          "  1,687.87 
1,728.64  Gifts  for  Collections  for  a  Germanic 

Museum  (balance), 2,659.48  12,984,047 M 

COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship, $27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston    "                    28,337.40 

21,619.50  Eliot            "                   21,619.50 

10,000.00  Eliot           "(Jon.  Phillips'  gift),  10,000.00 

3,500.01  Erring       "               3,500.01 

35,990.99  Fisher         "                   85,990.99 

21,451.26  Asa  Gray  "                 21,569.48 

20,217.08  Hersey        "                    20,217.08 

21,744.18  Hersey      "  (Thomas  Lee's  gift),  21,744.18 

8,747.33  Hollis          "  (Mathematics),  .    .    .  3,747.38 

84,517.60  Hollis          "  (Divinity), 34,517.60 

$8,068,050.58    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .     $228,992.16  $2,984,047.38 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1890. 

Principal,  July  81,  1000. 

$8,068,056.53    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward 

,  .   .    .     $228,992.16  $2,984,047.88 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 

.    .    .         50,617.47 

43,062.93  McLean 

.    .    .    .         43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins 

.    .    .         21,000.00 

25,020.19  Plummer 

.    .    .         25,020.19 

52,500.00  Pope  Professorship,    .    .    . 

.    .    .         52,500.00 

159,419.97  Professorship  of  Hygiene,  . 

.    .    .        164,731.35 

56,441.25  Bumford  Professorship,   . 

.    .    .         56,441.25 

23,139.83  Smith 

.    .    .    .         23,189.83 

193,010.28  Gurnoy  Fund, 

.    .    .        194,561.54 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 

.    .    .    .         16,240.38 

15,796.97  Lee  Fund  for  Reading,  .   . 

.    .    .          15,796.97 

150,252.54  Class  Subscription  Fund, 

.    .    .        150,297.54 

3,238.18  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,          3,285.78 

81,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 

.   .    .    .         31,500.00 

1,050.00  John  A.  Blanohard  " 

.    .    .    .           1,050.00 

7,796.32  John  W.  P.  Abbot    " 

.   .    .    .           8,151.81 

13,867.43  Daniel  H.  Pierce 

.    .   .         13,930.66 

6,230.00  Daniel  Austin 

.    .   .           6,280.00 

2,923.81  Schol.A  Benef.  money  returned  (bal.),          1,925.66 

343.46  Henry  Flynt's  Bequest,  . 

.    .    .              359.10 

8,564.76  Abbot  Scholarship,     .   .    . 

.    .    .           3,627.32 

1,647.24  Alford             "            ... 

.    .    .           1,722.34 

5,865.02  Bartlett        "          ... 

.    .    .           5,443.00 

5,667.20  Bassett         "         ... 

.    .   .           5,655.62 

12,588.51  Bigelow         "           ... 

.    .   .         12,824.02 

1,917.50  Borden         "          ... 

.    .    .           2,004.92 

111,683.90  Bowditoh     "          ... 

.    .   .       111,943.37 

1,956.00  Bright             u           (balance),     .           2,056.00 

3,708.49  Browne         **         ... 

.    .   .           3,727.57 

5,048.55  MoreyWillardBuokminsterSch.,      5,078.78 

81,856.01  Burr  Scholarship,    .... 

.    .    .         32,175.30 

6,102.25  Buluff  8.  Choate  Scholarship,  .    .           6,080.50 

7,973.48  Class  Of  1802  Scholarship, 

.    .    .           8,037.05 

3,138.31          "         1814          " 

.    .    .           3,114.74 

6,275.07         «        1816         "(Kirkland),        6,427.87 

4,338.63          "         1817          " 

.    .    .           4,386.49 

3,438.12          "        1828          u 

.   .    .           3,494.89 

4,689.26          "         1835          " 

.    .    .           4,753.08 

4,072.56          "         1841          " 

.    .    .           4,058.29 

4,961.41          "        1862          "(Dana),   .   .           4,987.63 

10,000.00          u         1868          u 

.    .    .          15,254.67 

4,573.94           *■         1887 

.    .    .           4,582.51 

1883 

.    .    .           5,000.00 

11,445.95  Crowninshield      " 

.    .    .          11,634.55 

600.00  W.H.  Cudworth    "      (balance),             600.00 

5,585.82  George  &  Martha  Derby  Sen.,         5,507.20 

4,783.26  Julius  Dexter  Scholarship, 

.    .   .           4,901.36 

$4,157,866.26    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward 

,   .    .    .  $1,387,913.69  $2,984,047.88 
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Principal, 
An*  1,  1899. 

$1,157,866.26 

5,458.68 

2,072.28 

6,099.27 

10,978,60 

7,000.00 

4,064.81 

200.00 

10,825.14 
6,131.66 

12,713.84 
5,962.44 

10,069.50 
2,374.38 
5,754.18 
8,018.85 
5,543.28 
5,886.26 
4,578.18 
6,292.64 
4,119.51 
1,485.96 

1,318.00 
8,393.49 
5,467.64 
5,820.97 
4,476.26 
5,083.75 
6,854.98 
3,232.87 

10,515.14 

48,103.83 
5,911.02 
4,279.61 
2,385.34 
1,024.88 

75,890.15 
4,035.54 
7,842.73 

24,781.65 
4,365.06 
8,091.80 
5,143.44 

11,122.45 
1,333.34 
1,969.66 


(balance). 


.   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $1 

W.  8.  Eliot  Scholarship, 

Fall  River  "  

Farrar  "  

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill 

Scholarship, 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Sch., 

Benjamin  D.  Greene  Scholarship, 

Price  Greenleaf  Sch.  (balance), 

EbeneBerBoekwoodHoarSch, 

Levina  Hoar  Scholarship, 

Hodges  " 

HoUis  " 

G.  E.  Lowell 

Matthews 

Merrick 

Morey 

Lady  Mowlson 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Sch., 

Lucy  Osgood  Scholarship, 

Pennoyer  " 

Perkins  u 

Wendell  Phillips  Mem'l  Scholar»*p, 

Bicardo  Prize  Scholarship  (balance), 

Rodger  Scholarship, 

Henry  B.  Rogers  Scholarship,  . 
Edward  Russell  u 

Sales  Scholarship, 

SaltonstaU  "  

Leverett  SaltonstaU  Scholarship, 
Mary  SaltonstaU  Scholarship, .  . 

Sever  Scholarship, 

Sewall       "  

Shattuok  "  

Blade         "  

Story         "  

Stonghton  Scholarship, 

Swift  "  

Thayer  "  

Gorham  Thomas  Scholarship, .  . 
Toppan  "     .... 

Townsend  u     .... 

Waloott  "     .... 

Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholars'p, 
Jacob  WendeU  Scholarship,  .  . 
Whiting  "     .... 

Exhibition, 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 


Principal  July  SI,  1900. 

,867,913.69  12,984,047.88 
5,540.90 
3,100.06 
6,210.72 

11,074.02 

7,013.51 

4,100.17 

200.00 

10*895.96 

6,161.28 
18.093.05 

8,084.81 
10,155.81 

8,776.95 

5,883.24 

8,084.52 

5,69644 

5,481.88      . 

4,786.89 

6,274.58 

4,157.88 

1,451.44 
86040 

1,878.10 

3,398.21 

5,516.98 

5,430.29 

4,580.87 

5,115.58 

6,867.57 

8,280.29 
10,594.62 
48,197.87 

6,980.56 

4,374.77 

2,435.09 

2,084.94 
76,350.78 

4,119.58 

7,377.67 
24,911.71 

4,497.44 

8,160.80 

5,177.96 
11,162.96 

1,383.34 

1,979.49 


$4,588,883.67    •   •  Amounts  carried  forward,    .    .   .  $1,769,992.17  $2,964,047.88 
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Principal, 
Am*.  1, 1800. 

$1,688,888.67 

10,488.95 

1,945.44 

1,254.45 

866.12 

852.17 

816.79 

171.51 

612.61 

220.52 

826.67 

122.49 

168.86 

457.41 

294.08 

808.00 

1,225.00 

2,425.84 

11,155.10 

5,448.78 

10,684.61 

8,028.69 

100,984.05 

4,288.54 

5,707.65 

8,777.81 

14,979.02 

5,076.52 

1,052.41 

1,689.79 

949.59 

50,000.00 

1,088.67 

16,404.88 

7,105.12 

89,780.00 

66,882.81 

20,155.91 

81,288.14 

76,000.00 

10,067.88 

1,125.67 

11,015.62 

6,978.17 

8,109.40 

1,950.85 

4,861.87 


.  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  . 
Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 
Robert  Keyne  Fund, .... 
William  Brattle  "  .... 
Henry  Gibbe  "  .... 
Bphraim  Flynt  "  .... 
Thomas  Danforth  Fund,  .  . 
Anne  Mills  Fund, 
Thomas  Fitch  " 
Benjamin  Wadsworth  Fund,  (1737) 


(1738) 
(1760) 

(1765) 
(1772) 
(1743) 
(1812) 


John  BUery 

Henry  Flynt 

Joseph  Bewail 

Nathaniel  Appleton 

Edward  Holyoke 

Mary  Lindall 

Samuel  Ward  Fund, 

John  Glover        " 

Quinoy  Tufts 

Day 

Munroe  u 

Susan  B.  Lyman  Fund, 

Unknown  Memorial  Fund, 

Dr.  A.  P.  Feabody  Memorial  Fund, 

Frioe  Oreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  . 

Bowdoin  Prises  for  Dissertations, 

Ooolidge  Debating  Prizes,  .   .   . 

Sales  Prize 

Fhilip  Washburn  Prise,    .  . 
Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs"  (bal.) 
Ohaunoey  Wright  Fund, .  .  . 
Inorease  8.  Wheeler  Fund,   . 
Fund  for  Religious  Services, 
John  E.  Thayer  Fund,  . 
Classical  Publ.  F'd  of  Class  of  1856, 
Botanic  Department  Fund 
Iiowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

Herbarium  Fund, 

Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund,  .  . 
Physical  Laboratory  Endowment,  . 
Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 
Elisabeth  Torrey  Bequest, .  . 
Francis  James  Child  Mem.  Fund, 
Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund,  .  .  . 
Joseph  Iiovering  "  ... 
Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance) 
George  William  Sawin  Fund, 


Principal,  July  81,  1000. 

.   .  $1,769,992.17  $8,984,047.88 

.  .  10,687.02 
(1869)  2,084.18 
(1717)     1,811.68 

(1722)  882.81 

(1723)  868.22 

(1724)  854.04 

(1725)  179.86 
(1737)        640.66 

280.60 

841.68 

128.06 

170.79 

478.26 

807.44 

889.62 

16,081.88 

2,686.92 

11,166.10 

6,448.78 

10,818.86 

4,976.69 

101,886.26 

4,270.89 

6,220.62 

8,694.54 

14,662.06 

6,108.08 

1,056.88 

2,068.40 

1,697.86 

976.98 

50,000.00 

1,088.67 

16,107.80 

6,584.16 

89,780.00 

66,882.81 

20,656.91 

82,511.00 

75,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,177.02 

11,074.65 

6,222.24 

8,880.37 

1,846.06 

4,886.66 


$6,078,290.88    .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .  .  $2,882,086.91  $2,984,047.88 
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ntodiMU. 
Aa*>  1,  IN*. 


Principal,  J«]y  U,  UN. 


16.073,890.88    .   .  Amount*  brought  forward,  .   .   .  1 

12,832,036.91  $2,9*4.047.88 

15,283.53  Harrard  Oriental  Series  Fund,   .    .    . 

15,000.00 

110,960.32  Henry  C.  Warren        "      ... 

113,978.61 

12,252.45  Jonah  Stiokney           "      ... 

12,811.14 

100,382.48  Architecture    Building    Endowment 

Fund, 

100,000.00 

8,280.12  Gift*  for  Sanskrit  Department  (bal.), 

3,663.20 

1,800.01  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances), 

1.668.51 

362.26  Gifts  for  Classical  Library  (balance), 

523.25 

393.26         "         Historical     "               " 

159.72 

3,500.00  Gift  for  cases  and  catalogues  at  the 

Botanic  Garden  (balance),  .... 

2,490.46 

2,150.00  GifU  for  College  Salaries  (balance),  . 

950.00 

Gift  for  Physical  research        " 

250.00 

Gifts  for  Music  7                        " 

100.00    2,683,631.80 

LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

100,000.00  Eben  Wright  Fund, 

$100,000.00 

26,022.88  Oonstantius       "       

25,951.85 

500.00  Jarvis                 44       

500.00 

11,925.34  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund 

11,925.84 

10,613.50  Subscription  for  Library  (1859),    .    . 

10,614.72 

2,138.30  Bowditoh  Fund, 

2,169.29 

131.56  Bright  Fund  (balance), 

123.51 

27,727.33  Edwin  Conant  Fund, 

27,738.06 

5,333.49  Denny                   "        

5,347.88 

5,279.94  Farrar                  «        

5,310.70 

8,149.47  Haven                  **        ...... 

8,161.68 

10,150.80  Hayes                  "        

10,098.62 

5,294.92  Hayward             "        

5,274.99 

2,375.69  Hollis                        "          

2,871.60 

2,164.44  Homer                  "        

2,153.47 

5.293.34  Lane                     "        

5,332.42 

25,075.92  Lowell                       "           

25,574.78 

60,638.85  Minot                         "           

60,876.55 

7.196.74  Lucy  Osgood       "        

7,196.02 

7,076.27  Mary  Osgood       "        

7,071.75 

4,007.69  Sales                     "        

3,951.19 

5,360.19  Salisbury             "        

5,381.04 

20,122.98  Sever                    4l        

20,090.31 

3,992.40  Shapleigh             "        

4,012.04 

37,565.89  Sumner                 44        

37,568.47 

5,037.53  Kenneth     Matheson     Taylor 

Fund,  

5,087.93 

6,149.38  Tucker                 u        

5,223.02 

5,334.35  Ward                      "         

5,887.73 

15,895.19  Walker                 "        

15,888.98 

282.17  Waterston  Gift  (balance),  .    .    .   . 

270.03 

$6,74:1,991. 85 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1800.  Principal,  July  81, 1000. 


$6,743,991.35    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $421,593.27  $5,667,679.18 

10,159.24  J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund,  .  10,127.66 

2,068.40  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  Gift,     .  64.04 

616.09  Sundry  Gifts,  etc.(unexpendedbals.),  667.82        482,452.78 

DIVINITY   8CHOOL  FUNDS. 

28,638.58  Divinity  School  (balance), $27,995.74 

87,583.74  Bussey  Professorship, 37,583.74 

16,015.81  Farkman       "           16,015.81 

6,008.48  Hancock         "             6,008.48 

62,845.73  Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical 

History, 58,845  78 

42,282.67  Frothingham  Prof essorship,  .   .   .  44,210.77 

20,280.88  Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.38 

9.184.69  Henry  Lienow  Fund, 9,184.69 

5,250.00  Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund,  .  .  .  5,250.00 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward          "      ...  2,100.00 

i,050.oo  Samuel  Hoar              "      ...  1,050.00 

i,060.oo  Abraham  W.  Fuller    "      ...  1,050.00 

1,050.00  Caroline  Merriam       "      ...  1,050.00 

7,875.00  Joseph  Baker              "      ...  7,875.00 

40,000.00  Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York 

Endowment, 40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,   ....  10,000.00 

17,000.00  Oliver  Ames             "       ....  17,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund,  1,000.00 

71,427.02  New  Endowment  (1879) 71,427.02 

1,000.00  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 1,000.00 

10,000.00  William  B.  Spooner  Fund,  .  .  .  10,000.00 

5,000.00  Edwin  Conant             "      ...  5,000.00 

911.34  Lewis  Gould                 "      ...  911.34 

2,177.95  Joshua  Clapp                  "       ...  2,177.95 

525.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  "      ...  525.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer               '»      ...  l ,000. oo 

890.00  Daniel  Austin              "      .  .  .  890.00 

5,000.00  Haven                         "     ...  5,000.00 

632.24  Louisa  J.  Hall              "      ...  658.16 

3.372.53  Rushton  Dashwood  Burr  Fund,  3,526.34 
1,973.35  John  W.Quinby  Fund, 440.14 

14,452.24  Jackson  Foundation, 14,471.25 

5.263.54  Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  .    .   .  5,223.58 
2,629.53  George  Chapman     "         ...  2,649.46 

4,354.24  Joshua  Clapp              "            ...  4,372.78 

5,020.23  J.  Henry  Kendall     u         ...  5,249.14 

8.374.70  Nancy  Kendall        "         ...  8,388.60 
18,001.58  Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund,   .  .  12,964.47 

1,050.00  William  Pomroy        "       ...  1,050.00 

4,320.75  Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance),  4,517.79       457,448.31 

$6,213,420.85    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $6,467,575.27 
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PrtecfaML 

Aug.  1,1*.  Principe,  July  SI,  100ft. 

$6,218,420.85    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $6,457,575.27 

LAW  8CHOOL   FUND8. 

97,805.88  Law  School  (balance), $180,175.54 

15,750.00  Dane  Professorship, 15,750.00 

23,979.82  BllSSey          "              23,979.82 

8.340.81  Royall           "              8,340.81 

94,994.97  Weld              "              94,994.97 

66,604.10  Bemis            "              65,604.10 

8,270.00  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund, .  3,813.81 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund, 47,021.25 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  Fund, 100,000.00 

1.660.82  Scholarship  money  oeturned  (balance),  1,210.08       490,890.38 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

40.806.73  Professorship  of  Engineering,    .   .  . 
61,536.43  Abbott  I«awrenee  Fund,  .  .  . 
50,875.00  James  I*awrenee      "      ... 
80,686.85  John  B.  Barringer    "      ... 
25,000.00  Arthur  Botch         .  "      ... 

5,548.80  George  A.  Gardner  "      ... 

10.345.74  Hennen  Jennings  Scholarship, 
5,018.44  Stuart    Wadsworth    Wheels 

Fund, 

$40,806.78 
61,536.48 
60,875.00 
80,686.86 
25,000.00 
6,670.07 
10,417.52 
T 

5,047.26        229,438.86 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

23, 193 .04  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal 
50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

297,933.10  Agassis  Memorial  Fund,  >     .   . 
7,594.01  Teachers*  and  Pupils'     u       S     •   • 

117,469.84  Permanent  Fund, 

),    $29,291.86 
,         50,000.00 

297,938.10 
7,594.01 

117,469.84 

7.74.ft_fifi  TTnmluil  At  **        

7,740.66 

100,000.00  Henry  L.  Fierce  Fund,   .  .  . 
5,485.53  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Sch., . 
107,798.29  Stnrgis  Hooper  Fund,   .... 
Gifts  for  a  Collection  of  Mamma 

100,000.00 

5,485.69 

108,708.65 

1 

Skins  (balance), 

2,292.65        726,615.95 

PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  ETHNOLOGY  FUNDS. 


47,504.46  Feabody  Professor  Fund,    .... 
47,335.10  Feabody  Collection     "        .... 
28,355.56  Feabody  Building       "        .... 
10,059.00  Huntington  Pro thinghamWol- 
OOtt  Fund, 


$47,496.03 
47,335.10 
28,355.56 

10,000.00 


$7,751,126.58    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


$138,186.69  $7,904,420.46 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1,  1800.  Principal,  July  81,  1000. 


$7,751,126.58    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $188,186.69  $7,904,490.46 
10,189.02  Henry   C.  Warren  Exploration 

Fund, 10,258  64 

80,153.79  Thaw  Fellowship  Fund, 80,151.28 

11,137.02  Hemenway  Fellowship  Fund,    .   .  11,244.87 

5,222.00  Robert  C.Winthrop  Scholarship,  5,260.12        190,096.60 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

55,481.26  Medical  School  (balance), $56,788.10 

19,192.65  Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

17,129.20  Geo.  C.  Shattuok  "       17,129.20 

100,593.99  George  Pabyan    "      100,872.51 

52,900.33  William  O.Moseley  Fund,  .    .   .  52,900.83 
17,780.96  JohnB.  AsBuokminster  Brown                     ' 

Professorship, 18,591.77 

18,547.81  Warren  F'd  for  Anatom'l  Museum,  14,067.03 

8,480.84  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  3,476.53 

8,857.24  Boylston      "      "         "      Books,  3,205.83 

1,465.28  Medical  Library  Fund, 1,582.08 

2,000.00  Quinoy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,    .   .  2,000.00 

25,512.68  Edward  M.  Barringer  "       .  .  25,512.68 

15,765.11  Mary  W.  Swett             "       .  .  15,765.11 

20,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett          "       .  .  20,000.00 

1,886.08  Samuel  E.  Fits               u       .  .  1,836.08 

6,000.00  J.  IngersollBowditch  "       .  .  6,044.93 

9,835.94  Dr.  Buppaner  Fund, 9,385.94 

32,784.20  Henry  Willard  Williams  Fund,  33,029.15 

242,337.01  Calvin  Ellis  Fund, 270,244.83 

Luoy  Ellis       "      51,015.06 

8,597.53  Edward  Austin  Fund  (Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory), 8,989.60 

92,276.76  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund, .  92,750.54 

Charles  Wilder  Fund, ' 15,256.50 

CottingGift, 3,069.90 

6,439.05  Surgical  Laboratory  Fund, 6,819.95 

38,750.00  New  Subscription  Fund  (1888),     .   .  88,750.00 
5.82  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 150.42 

5,682.41  D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,    .    .  5,691.51 

6,190.37  C.  M.  Jones                   "               .    .  6,222.63 

6,217.10  Isaac  Sweetser  u  .  .  6,250.60 
4,211.89  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholars'p,  4,303.96 
5,151.31  Alfred  HosmerLinder  "  5,266.20 
5,415.81  Charles  B.  Porter  "  6,462.78 
5,076.52  John  Thompson  Taylor  Scholar- 
ship,        5,188.03 


$8,632,348.06    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,     .    .    .     $926,711.93  $8,094,517.06 
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PrtadpsL 

An«.l,18NL  Principal,  July  SI,  MOO. 

$8,082,848.06    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $926,711.98  16,094,517.06 
6,246.46  Edward  Wiggles  worth  Scholarship,     5,285.67 
5,254.68  Geo.  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,269.46 

5,219.11  John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,  5,282.10 
5,513.01  Chas.  Eliot  Ware  memorial  Fel- 
lowship,     5,589.40 

5,672.25  William  H.  Thorndike  Prize F'd,  5,980.89 

4,644.67  Gifts  for  Pathological  Dep't  Library,  3,756.82 

842.96         "         Department*, 404.48        958,180.75 

DENTAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

28,897.36  Dental  School  (balance), $33,283.06 

25,255.85  Dental  School  Endowment,     ....  2,255.85 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment  F'd,  23,000.00 

16,790.14  Gifts  for  Building, 18,064.29          76,603.20 


OBSERVATORY   FUNDS. 


Observatory  (balance),     .... 
110,293.88  Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  . 
21,000.00  James  Hayward  u 

34,069.91  David  Sears  " 

10,699.48  Josiah  Quinoy  " 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris  " 

5,000.00  Thomas  G.  Appleton  Fund, 
13,380.00  Augustus  Story  u 

50,000.00  Observatory  Endowment  (1882), 
273,557.86  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund,  . 

50,000.00  Paine  Professorship, 

204,706.71  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,    .  . 

46,000.00  Haven  Fund, 

94.66  Bruce  Gift  (balance),  .... 
2,500.00  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund, 
2,028.70.  Draper  Memorial  (balance), 


$2,249.36 

110,293.88 

21,000.00 

34,846.70 

11,187.35 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

273,557.86 

50,000.00 

200,802.57 

45,000.00 

94.66 

2,500.00 

966.16 


822,878.54 


BUSSEY    INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 

17,627.99  Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .    .    .       $24,422.84 

12,250.14  Woodland  Hill  Fund, 11,618.45  36,041.29 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS. 

158,214.42  James  Arnold  Fund, $158,575.15 

13,500.00  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,      ....  29,500.00 

21,424.77  William  L.  Bradley  Fund,    .    .  22,183.39 

15,270.65  Arboretum  Construction  Gifts,  .    .    .  6,459.28        216,717.82 

9,797,798.86    .    .  Amounts  carried  forward, $10,204,888.66 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1899. 


Principal,  July  81, 1900, 


$9,797,798.86    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $10,204,888.66 

OTHER  FUNDS   FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

892,709.18  Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  h  to 
Bnssey  Institution,  |  to  Law  Sch'l, 


and  i  to  Divinity  School),  .   . 

.   $392,710.18 

50,000.00  Bright  Legacy, 

50,000.00 

2,007.67  School  of  Comparative  Medicine, 

4,128.38 

45,558.64  Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 

.   .       46,898.04 

42,000.00  James  Savage               " 

42,000.00 

3,171.50  John  Foster                  •' 

.   .         3,171.50 

29,989.33  Henry  Harris                " 

.       29,939.33 

2,000.00  John  I*.  Russell            " 

2,000.00 

77,667.71  Charles  L.  Hanoook  Fund, 

.       76,885.81 

16,453.01  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

15,851.77 

82,288.75  John  Witt  Randall  Fund, 

.   .       32,786.97 

15,338.45  William  M.  Friohard  Fund, 

15,814.07 

1,264.23  Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund 

1,271.87 

5,771.25  Gospel  Church                   4k 

6,034.41 

1,120.00  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1884,    . 

1,160.00 

6,644.35          "         "         "         1844,    . 

6,804.35 

509.73           "          "         "          1861,    . 

532.99 

501.93          "         "         "         1861,(C. 

P. 

Dunbar's  Gift), 

524.82 

3,725.00  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868,    . 

.    .         3,725.00 

3,475.32  Free  Bed  Fund  of  Class  of  186 

8,         3,633.77 

719,091.31  Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  .  .  . 

.     719,291.31 

5,385.64  O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship,    .   .    . 

5,397.90 

5,767.15  Lewis  and  Harriet Hayden  Sc 

h.,         5,807.63 

5,119.16  Anonymous  Annuity  Fund,  .    .   . 

5,152.59 

176,575.06  Henry  L.  Pierce  Building  Fui 

id,      183,638.06 

20,028.49  Gift  for  New  Boat  House,  .    .   . 

22,786.04 

46,714.62  Stillman  Infirmary  Gift,  .    .   . 

.   .       97,971.98 

16,291.95  Semitic  Building  Gifts,    .... 

.    .       49,748.63 

Architecture  Building  Gift,     .    . 

.      120,582.65 

University  Museum  Building  Gifts 

,  .      100,255.56 

Gifts  for  John  Simpkins  Hall, 

.    .       13,260.47 

Brighton  Marsh  Fence,     .... 

30,000.00 

8,913.50  Gifts  for  the  Improvement  of  1 

'he 

Soldier's  Field, 

5,064.11  Gift    for    Pathological    Laborafc 

>ry 

(Veterinary  School),    .... 

.    .         5,065.08 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  .   .   . 

60,092.68 

Gift  for  Books,  Prints,  Casts,  et 

Cy 

for  Department  of  Architecture, 

.       20,116.88 

49,849.10  Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts,  .   .    . 

.       27,929.80 

157,572.36  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invc 

8t- 

ments, 

.      185,458.08    2,388,428.55 

$11,746,317.36   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,    . 

$12,593,817.21 
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Aug^fim.                                                                                     Principal,  July  SI,  1M. 
$11,746,817.86    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $12,593,317.91 

FUNDS  IN  TRU8T  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,856.88  Daniel  Williams  Fond  for  the 

comrenion  of  the  Indians,  ....     $16,347.61 
4,784.87  Sarah    Winalow  Fund   for   the 
Minister  and  Teacher  at   Tyngs- 
borougfa,  Mass., 4,783.87         21,130.98 


$11,767,458.66  $12,614,448.19 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31 ,  1900. 

Total  amouut  of  Fundsjuid  balances,  July  SI,  1900, 

as  before  stated, $12,614,448.19 

Total  amonntof  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 1899, 

as  before  stated,. 11,767,458.56 

Snowing  a  total  inerease  during  the  year  of  .   .   .  .  $846,989.08 


Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,    .       $859,806.81 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .  .  1,112.27 

Credit  balances  created, 872,950.20 

Gain  from  change  of  investments, 88,224.67 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances, 
which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year, 146,098.08 

$918,191.58 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Sundry  balances  used  up, $29,524.29 

Loss  from  change  of  investments,    .   .  8.10 

Decrease  (by  exnesa  of  expen- 
ditures over  income  in 
College,   Library,   and 
University  accounts),  of 
Stock  Account,     .   .   .    .$24,971.16 
Insurance  and  Guaranty 

Fund, 11,698.85  86,669.51  66,201.90     $846,989.68 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  .   .  .     $558,885.22 
Less  deorease  as  above, 66,201.90 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds 
and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
count,      $487,188.32 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's 
books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income  of  every  Fund 
held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the 
specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more 
than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a 
Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — like  salaries,  for  example, — no 
separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular 
payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading.  A 
balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  96. 

Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 
Stock  Account, 

From  special*  investment, $1,188.68 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,  from  special  investment,  6,458.74 

Israel  Munson, 718.20 

Leonard  Jarvis, 769.36 

John  C.  Gray,  from  special  investment,  ....  1,140.00 

George  B.  Dorr,           "           "           ....  5,288.09 

Francis  E.  Parker,     "           "           ....  5,190.05 

Stanton  Blake, 228.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard, 217.56 

Joseph  I*ee,  from  special  investment, 456.00 

William  F.  Weld, 

From  general  investments, $1,920.67 

"     special            »          2,639.33  4,560.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 456.00 

George  Draper, 2,209.68 

Isaao  Sweetser, 2,189.28 

George  Baxter  Hyde, 228.00 

Harvard  Ellis, 4,612.89 

John  W.  Carter, 570.00 

Theodore  Lyman, 456.00 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Residuary  Bequest  (part),     .  18,689.00 

Andrew  Bigelow, 225.72 

Gore, 938.04 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 239.40 

Robert  C.  Billings, 969.00 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,    ....  1,915.91 

John  L.  Russell 1,065.67 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 8,786.97 

Henry  Harris,  4  income, 682.61 

Seth  Turner, 228.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $65,476.80 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $65,476.80 

Income  of  the  following  funds  (continued)  i  — 

William  Perkins, 1,868.00 

Walter  Hastings,  from  special  investment,    .  .  1,869.68 

President's, 2,896.92 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.07 

Retiring  Allowance, 15,626.21 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 428.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture, 247.97 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures, 

Interest, $985.16 

Sales, 88.90  974.06 

William  Hayes  Fogg, 2,196.46 

William  M.  Priohard, 699.41 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall, 239.72 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,538.76 

John  Thornton  Eirkland  Fellowship, ....  495.40 

Harris  Fellowship, 493.21 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 515.60 

Rogers  Fellowships, 1,467.55 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 566.03 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 527.32 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 514.96 

Osias  Goodwin  "          "            481.03 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  509 .35 

Whiting  Fellowships, 978.85 

Franois  Hathaway  Cnmmings  Scholarship,  .  240.63 

Joseph  Eveleth  Fund  (part), 323.40 

William  Hilton  Scholarships  (part), 301.62 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 73.42 

Edward  Austin, 19,602.39 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer, 540.50 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid, 2,052.87 

Sumner  Prize, 136.85 

George  B.  Sohier  Prize  (part), 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 108.39 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize, 58.37 

Robert  W.  Toppan  Prize, 158.92 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....  263.02 

Ralph  H.  Shepard, 57.00 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 158.45 

Semitic  Collection.     Gifts, $2,970.00 

Interest, 270.16  3,240.16 

Gift  for  Semitic  Library, 38.61  $128,212.86 

Amount  carried  forward, $128,212.86 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University,  continued. 

RECEIPTS, 

Amount  brought  forward, $128,212.86 

For  immediate  use. 

Gift  for  Collections  for  a  Germanic  Museum, 

Gift, $893.83 

Interest, 37.51        $930.84 

Gifts  for  South  End  House  Fellowship, 400.00        1,880.84 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, $169.16 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.45 

Taxes  repaid  with  costs  and  interest  fry  City  of  Cambridge,  3,641 .82 

Sale  of  catalogues,  calendars,  directories,  Ac.,     ....  1,164.92 

"     grass  and  sand 39.40 

"      stable, 10.00 

Use  of  houses  by  College  officers, 1,400.00 

"     stable, 112.50       6,548.25 

$136,086.95 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  Expenses. 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, $1,195.61 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "           368.36 

Printing  other  reports, 79.68 

Stationery  and  postage, 27.14 

Advertising, 257.70 

Auditing  Treasurer's  accounts, 125.00 

Sundries, .40     $2,058.84 

Office  Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical  services, $584.00 

Other  expenses, 144.39        $728.39 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical  services, $789.00 

Other  expenses, 1,220.55       2,009.55 

Bursar's, 

Clerical  services, $2,900.72 

Other  expenses, 4,823.27       7,723.99 

Publication  Agent's, 

Clerical  services, $1,177.71 

Other  expenses, 1,906.27       3,083.98 

Supt.  of  Buildings', .    .   .  328.66 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings', 663.89 

Janitor's,      17.03 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  &c), 2,511.23     17,066.72 


Amount  carried  forward, $19,120.56 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Unitbbsitt,  contikukd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $19,130.56 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  University, $6,000.00 

"     President's  Fund, 2,909.97 

"     Thomas  Cotton  Fund 7.07  $8,917.04 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, 2,000.00 

Corresponding  Secretary, 1,550.00 

Recording  Secretary, 1,750.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Publication  Agent,  ., 2,000.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 8,150.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,700.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,800.00     89,067.04 

Lectures, 885.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs, $818.10 

Fuel,  lighting,  furniture,  cleaning,  Ac., 550.86 

Insurance, 458.89       1,827.85 

General  Expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements, $2,671.29 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 2,480.88 

Labor, 4,985.42 

Fuel, 1,818.87 

Water, 478.45 

Lighting, 801.60 

Printing, 167.22 

Commencement  Programme, 100.80 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 2,472.48 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 2,941.64 

Guide  Book, 420.57 

Furniture, 50.20 

Advertising, 819.54 

Taxes, 2,193.98 

Insurance, 494.18 

Watchmen, 2,842.00 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 939.72 

Legal  services  and  expenses, 227.86 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Cleaning  and  care  of  portraits, 244.68 

Sidewalk  assessments, 328.13 

Amounts  carried  forward, $26,108.81    $59,900.45 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $26,108.81    $69,900.45 

Telephone, 165.43 

Electric  power, 20.00 

Paris  Exposition  expenses, 961.14 

Watchman's  clock  in  University  Museum,     ....  500.00 

Detective's  services  and  expenses, 156.47 

Travelling  expenses, 259.20 

Diplomas, 170.44 

Plank  walks, 176.04 

Mercantile  agency, 1,465.46 

Receptions, 129.66 

Surveys  and  plans, 81.50 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 

1899-1900, 4,206.96      34,401.11 

8undry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds  and  Gifts. 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

Collections  and  expenses, $2,808.49 

Salary  of  Director, 500.00  $2,808.49 

William  M.  Prichard  Fund, 223.79 

J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall  Fund,  ....  200.00 

Semitic  books, 256.92 

Semitic  Collection, 4,863.57 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 4,250.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  Fund, 299.45 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial  Fund, 58.52 

William  Belden  Noble  Fund, 648.12 

Edward  Austin  Fund, 

Loans  to  students, $1,901.00 

Appropriations, 345.00  2,246.00 

Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial  Fund,    .  258.33 
Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund, 

Beneficiary, $400.00 

Expenses, 55.00  455.00 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 350.00      16,918.19 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

Austin  for  Teachers, $1,838.32 

Austin  Teaching, 4,000.00 

Francis  Hathaway  Cummings, 200.00 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial, 450.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 550.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

Morgan, 1,500.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $9,483.82  $111,219.75 
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Table  No.  I,  The  University  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $9,483.82  $111,219.75 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 750.00 

John  Parker, 2,800.00 

•  Rogers, 1,125.00 

Henry  Bromneld  Rogers  Memorial,    ....  675.00 

John  Tyndall, 750.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 700.00 

University, 2,875.00      19,668.82 

Prizis. 

George  B.  Bonier, $250.00 

Charles  Sumner, 100.00 

Robert  IT.  Toppan, 150.00         500.00 

$131,878.07 


Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $890,543.85 

Receipts  from  College  dormitories,  not  included  in 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 77,204.04  $467,747.88 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, $162.66 

Alford  (accumulating), 75.10 

Bartlett, 244.64 

Bassett, 258.42 

BigelOW, 573.83 

Samuel  A.  Borden  (accumulating), 87.42 

Bowditoh, 5,092.79 

Bright,  A  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,140.00 

Browne,     169.08 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster, 230.23 

Burr, 1,452.63 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 278.25 

Class  of  1802, 363.57 

'•       1814, 143.09 

'•       1816  (Kirkland), .    286.14 

"        1817, 197.86 

"       1828, 156.77 

Amounts  carried  forward, $10,912.38  $467,747.89 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collww, 
BECEIPT8. 

Amnnnti  brought  forwaid  , $10,911.38  $467,7474$ 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds  (continued). 

Glass  of  1886, ***** 

"       1841/ 185.73 

-      1862  (Dana), ***** 

"       1856,  from  special  investment,  $341.67 

"    general        "              318.00  864.87 

"       1867, *»Sl 

Orowninshield, 681.94 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 164.71 

Julius  Dexter, *18.10 

Orlando  W.  Doe  (part), 100.60 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 14838 

Joseph  Breleth  (part), 888.88 

FallBiYer, **.« 

Parrar, 878.11 

Biohard  Augustine  Gamtofll, 600.41 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 318.97 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 186.86 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,000.00 

William  Hilton  (part), 878.00 

Sbeneser  Bookwood  Hoar, 47043 

Iieriua  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 17949 

Hodges, 679.71 

Hollifl, 171-87 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 478.07 

Hennen  Jennings, 471.78 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 469.16 

William  Merrick, ***** 

Morey, 66547 

LadyMowlson, S61.98 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols, 145.80 

Lucy  Osgood  (accumulating), 108.96 

Pennoyer.    Interest, $84.17 

Annuity, 141.66        186.91 

Perkins, 18747 

Wendell  Phillips, 65.48 

Bodger  (accumulating), 60.10 

Henry  BromfLeld  Rogers, 164.71 

Edward  Russell, 84944 

Sales, 341.64 

Saltonstall, 904.  n 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 881.83 

Mary  Saltonstall, 618.69 

Savage, MQ-QQ 

Amounts  carried  forward, $86,145.91  $467,7474$ 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $26,145.91  $467,747.» 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fundi  (continued). 

Sever, 147.42 

Sewall, 479.48 

ShattUCk, 2,193.54 

Blade, 269.54 

Story 195.16 

Stoughton, 49.75 

Swift, 60.06 

Thayer, 3,460.58 

Gorham  Thomas, 184.04 

Toppan, 384.84 

Townsend, 1,180.06 

Waloott, 199.04 

Christopher  H.  Weld, 869.00 

Jacob  Wendell, 234.52 

Whiting, 507.16      35,960.10 

Received  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships,     $600.00 
"  u     Matthews  Scholarships  (&  net  rents  of 

Hall), 5,652.57 

"            "      BioardO  Prize  Scholarship,     ....  850.00       6,602.57 

Income  of  other  Beneficiary  Funds. 

"Exhibition*."    Bequest $286.28 

Interest, 60.78  $847.01 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 89.88 

Robert  Keyne, 88.69 

William  Brattle, 57.18 

Henry  Qibbs, 16.69 

Ephraim  Flynt, 16.05 

Thomas  Danforth, 87.25 

Anne  Mills, 7.84 

Thomas  Pitch 27.95 

Beiyamin  Wadsworth, 10.08 

John  EUery, 14.91 

Henry  Flynt, 5.56 

Joseph  Sewall, 7.43 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 20.85 

Edward  Holyoke, 13.41 

Mary  Lindall, 86.62 

John  Glover  (accumulating), 110.58 

Quinoy  Tufts, 508.67 

Moses  Day, 248.47 

Munroe, 480.40 

Amounts  carried  forward, $2,145.47  $510,310.06 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount*  brought  forward, $2,145.47  $510,310.06 

Income  of  other  Beneficiary  Funds  (continued) . 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 138.12 

Samuel  Ward, 531.33 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 15,495.21 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 195.35 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 228.82 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Returned  by  beneficiaries, 306.85      19,041.15 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  $172.23 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .   .   .  683.04 

Coolidge  Debating  Prizes, 231.51 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $213.17 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  ...        74. 7X  287.95 

Sales, 47.97 

Philip  Washburn, 68.40       1, 491.10 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,265.35 

Boylston    -4           1,292.17 

EliOt              "              .    .  „ 985.83 

Eliot           "           (Jon.  Phillips9  Gift),     .  .  350.00 

Erving        k4           159.60 

J*isher        u           1,641.19 

Asa  Gray  "           978.17 

Horsey        u           f  income  of  the  Fund,  ....  553.14 

Sollis           "            (Mathematics), 170.86 

Hollis          "           (Divinity), 1,574.02 

Henry  Lee"           617.47 

McLean     "           1,963.67 

IPerkins      kl           957.60 

Tlummer   «           1,140.91 

Tope             "             2,394.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene. 

From  general  investments,    ....    $7,043.88 

"     special          "              ....         200.00  7,248.88 

liumford    u           2,573.71 

Smith         "           1,055.18 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 740.54 

Thos.  Lee,  for  the  Hersey  Professorship,  .    .   .    .  991.53 

Thos.  Lee,  for  Reading 720.34 

Amounts  carried  forward, $29,369.16  $530,842.31 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $89,369.16  $680,842.81 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction  (continued). 

Class  Subscription, 6,851.68 

Henry  Flynt, 15.64 

Paul  Dudley, 147.65 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,860.75 

Abbott  Lawrence, 2,806.04 

James  Lawrence, 2,297.10 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,899.88 

Arthur  Botch, 1,140.00 

Gifts  for  salaries, 1,000.00     46,887.80 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund,  .   .  $1,486.40 

"      "  John  A.  Blanohard      "            u      .  .  47.88 

"      "  Daniel  H.  Pierce          "            "      .  .  682.84 

41       "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating),     .  855.49 

"      u  John  B.  Thayer    "      702.47 

"       "  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 47.15 

"      "  GurneyFund, 8,801.26 

u       "  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  Of 

1856, 828.99 

"      "  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,    .  .  2,280.00 
"      •*  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 

Interest, $459.10 

Sales, 178.02 

Repayment, 19.17  656.29 

»      *«  Elisabeth  Torrey  Bequest, 51.85 

u       u  Joseph    Lovering    Fund    for    Physical 

Research, 369.77 

"      "  Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 272.37 

"      "  Chaunoey  Wright     Kt      48.32 

"      "  (George  A.  Gardner  <<      252.99 

"       "  Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund,   .  508.70 

44      "  George  W.  Sawin  Fund, 198.91 

u      "  Josiah  Stickney  Fund, 558.69 

44       "  Unknown  Memorial  Fund, 4,604.87      22,139.24 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, $3,865.50 

41      -<*  by  graduates, 20.00        3,885.50 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, $8,420.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 88.92 

Insurance, 147.51        3,656.43 

Amount  carried  forward, $607,410.78 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $607,410.78 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $71.48 

Income  of  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund, 

From  general  investment*, $2,126.92 

"      special            "           2,557.75  4,684.67 

Income  of  Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund, 684.73 

Sale  of  publications, 44.01       5,484.84 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,818.97 

44          44    Jewell  Fund, 8,017.02 

"         "   John  Ii.  Russell  Fund, 22.80 

Use  of  house, 700.00 

Sale  of  material, 750.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 3,670.00 

"        Cases,  interest 45.67      10,019.46 

Gray  Herbarium. 

Income  of  Herbarium  Fund, $928.60 

"       "  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund 1,501.94 

"       "  John  L.  Russell  Fund, 68.40 

Received  from  Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 1,423.95 

Sale  of  check  lists  and  duplicate  books, 17.03 

"      publications, 84.44 

"      specimens, 19.97 

Gifts  for  present  use, 3,515.00        7,559.33 

Classical  Department. 

Sales  of  publications, 539.50 

Sundry  Gifts. 

For  Department  of  German, $550.00 

"                "          Political  Economy, 200.00 

"                "          Romance  Languages, 67.44 

"                "          Music, 1.17 

"  "  Architecture,  ....  $20,000.00 

Interest,     ....         384.15  20,884.15 

"  Scandinavian  lecture  or  concert, 230.35 

"  Social  Questions  Library, 250.00 

"  Physical  research, 250.00 

"  Laboratory  of  Palaeontology, 6.30 

"  Course  in  Music  7, 100.00 

«•  Deficits  of  Chamber  Concerts, 619.70 

"  Present  use,  unrestricted, 200.00     22,859.11 

Amount  carried  forward, $653,878.08 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $658,878.08 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry, $12,418.68 

Mineralogy, 595.00 

Physics, '. .  3,090.00 

Philosophy, 190.00 

Hygiene, 550.00 

Engineering, 785.00 

Botany, 945.00 

Zoology, 875.00 

Geology, 1,003.50 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 804.51      30,700.69 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $1,260.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     ....  697.00 

"     hymn  books, 27.59 

"     publications, 1,409.71 

"     old  examination  papers, 339.08 

u      regulators,  etc., 75.00 

"      geographical  models, 71.40 

Pees  for  admission  and  condition  examinations,  .   .  3,788.00 

14       Summer  Courses, $18,710.17 

Other  receipts  from  Summer  Courses,  .         853.08  19,063.35 

For  use  of  camp  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 353.67 

Advances  to  Engineering  Department  repaid,   ...  6.00 

Repayments  of  loans  by  Scientific  School  students,  141.46     36,316.11 

$700,789.88 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $100.00 

Bartlett, 166.66 

Bassett, 370.00 

Bigelow, 333.32 

Bowditch, 4,883.32 

Bright, 1,040.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Morey  Willard  Buckminster, 200.00 

Burr, 1,138.34 

Ruluff  Sterling  Choate, 800.00 

Glass  of  1802, 300.00 

"         1814, 166.66 

"         1816  (Kirkland), 133.34 

Amount  carried  forward $9,126.64 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $9,126.64 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships  (contd). 

Class  of  1817, 150.00 

"         1828, 100.00 

"         1836, 150.00 

1841, 200.00 

"        1862  (Dana), 200.00 

1866, 600.00 

"         1867, 200.00 

Orowninshield, 833.34 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 600.00 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 833.34 

Julius  Dexter, 100.00 

O.  W.  Doe, 133.34 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 166.66 

Joseph  Eveleth, 866.68 

Fall  Hirer, 66.66 

Farrar, 166.66 

Biohard  Augustine  Gambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 300.00 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 150.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 3,000.00 

Hilton, 375.00 

Ebenezer  Rookwood  Hoar, 400.00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln 250.00 

Hodges, 200.00 

Hollis, 200.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 325.00 

Hennen  Jennings, 400.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 373.34 

Matthews, 4,250.00 

William  Merrick, 133.33 

Morey, soo.oo 

Lady  Mowlson, 200.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols, 200.00 

Pennoyer, 245.00 

Bebeooa  A.  Perkins 150.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, 50.00 

Henry  Bromneld  Rogers, 150.00 

Edward  Russell, 200.00 

Sales, 133.32 

Saltonstall, loO.oo 

Leverett  Saltonstall, 200.00 

Mary  Saltonstall, 800.00 

300.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $26,828.31 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $26,828.81 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships  (confd). 

Sever, 100.00 

Bewail, 400.00 

Bhattuok, 2,100.00 

Blade, 250.00 

Story, 100.00 

Thayer, 8,000.00 

Oorham  Thomas, 100.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott, 66.66 

Whiting, 466.66 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 800.00 

Jacob  Wendell, 200.00  $85,211.68: 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, $847.01 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 508.67 

Moses  Day, 248.47 

Munroe, 202.65 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 14,982.84 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, 208.00 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 200.00 

Samuel  Ward, 25.00 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,   .    .   .  1,805.00      18,107.14 

Prixes. 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, $255.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertation* 1,000.00 

Coolidge  Debating  Prizes, 200.00 

Sales, 45.00 

"Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Donation, 230.89        1,730.8^ 

Sundry  payments  made  from  Special  Funds. 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, $834.79 

Cyrus  M.  Warren  Fund, 23.30 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 231 .22 

The    Joseph    Lovering    Fund    for    Physical 

Research 148.80 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  Of  1866,  .  844.95 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund,  ....  514.88 

Unknown  Memorial  Fund, 1,398.80 

George  W.  Sawin  Fund 224.13 

Chauncey  Wright  Fund 15.98 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 2,000.00 

Henry  C.  Warren  Fund, 1,066.38 

Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund, 700.62        8,003.85 

Amount  carried  forward, $63,053.01 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $68,063.01 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building,  Ac.,  from  income  of  Fund  .   .   .  $49.88 

Laboratory  expenses, $4,810.82 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College, 600.00       3,710.82        3,760.70 


Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c., $12,104.54 

Interest  on  advances, 664.46      12,769.00 


Gray  Herbarium. 

Salary,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  interest,  Ac., 6,860.70 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $7,643.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 2,449.44 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  printing,  and  sundries,  2,325.74 

Repairs  and  improvements, 349.49 

Apparatus, 750.00 

Insurance, 285.00  $13,802.67 


Less  amount  received  from  other  departments,  .       1 ,894 .62      1 1 .908 .05 


Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $3,353.10 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Music  and  binding, 426.72 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  Ac, 1,382.75 

Furniture, 582.83 

Organ  blowing  apparatus, 447.52 

Services  and  wages, 13.20        9,806.12 


Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $12,378.86 

Clerical  services, 400.00 

Supplies,  materials,  cleaning,  &c, 935.94 

Printing, 2(3.24 

Advertising, 824.40 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 41.24 

Stationery  and  postage, 628.53 

Catalogues, 904.31 

Reception, 222.70      16,104.22 


Amount  carried  forward, $124,251.80 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $124,351.80 

Payments  from  Special  Gifts. 

For  books  for  Department  of  Political  Economy,    .  $60.01 

11          "              "             French, 44.25 

"          "              "             Music, 2.67 

"          "              "             Romance  Languages,  45.00 

"          "              "             German, 7.41 

"          "    Social  Questions  Library, 2.17 

"          "    Classical                   "          878.51 

"          "    Historical                 "           288.53 

For  Prints,  casts,  Ac.,  for  Department  of  Architecture,  267.27 

"    Department  of  Greek, 250.00 

"    Cases  for  Department  of  Botany, 510.61 

14     Cataloguing  for  Department  of  Botany,     .   .   .  9.60 

"    Apparatus        "            "        Political  Economy,  60.00 

"     Mathematical  publications, 100.00 

<<     ScandinaTian  Concert, 280.85 

"    Laboratory  of  Palaeontology, 6.30 

"    Deficits  of  Chamber  Concerts, 619.70       2,827.88 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  Ac. 

Physics  (Prof.  Trowbridge), $1,000.00 

.    Chemistry  (Prof.  H.  B.  Hill), 600.00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 300.00 

Petrography  (Prof.  Wolff), 150.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Davis),      200.00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Asst.  Prof.  Smyth),   .   .   .  200.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale), 250.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark) 400.00 

Architecture  (Asst.  Prof.  Warren), 250.00 

Zoology,  for  publications, 400.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  Mttnsterberg), 500.00 

Fine  Arts  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Moore), 850.00 

Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam), 200.00 

Coins  and  Medals  (Curator  Storer), 50.00 

Military  and  Naval  Science  (Instructor  Smith),   .   .  75.00 

Engineering,  equipment  (Prof.  Hollis),  2,500.00 

"             expenses  (Prof.  Hollis), 7,200.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 19,965.69 

Fuel  and  services  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,  .   .   .  1,500.00 

Fuel,  services,  Ac,  in  Jefferson  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00      36,590.69 
Salaries. 

Instruction $859,784.24 

Deans, 4,500.00 

Chairmen  of  Committees, 1,700.00 

Medical  Visitor,  Recorders,  Secretary,  Curators,  Ac.,  6,533 .33 

Examination  Proctors, 1,872.00    374,889.57 

Amount  carried  forward, $588,059.44 
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Tabu  No.  II,  The  College,  conmnjED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $638,069.44 

Payment*  for  College  Buildings  not  rained  in  Treasurer's 
books. 

Ventilation  improvements, $17,285-21 

Repairs,  improvements,  4c., 16,604.06 

Cleaning  and  care, 19,809.60 

Fuel, 7,862.96 

Water 1,163.25 

Lighting, 4,691.89 

Insurance, 3,844.78     69,160.96 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $11,678.76 

Commission  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Colleges,    .   .   .  167.83 

Reading  examination  books, 3,362.50 

8errices  of  proctors, 1,378.69 

"          assistants  to  instructors, 3,684.48 

"         undergraduates, 895.51 

"         mechanics  in  department  of  Physiology 

and  Hygiene, 900.00 

44          Head  Guide  in  College  grounds, ....  49.56 

Expenses  of  Medical  Visitor, 130.99 

Attendants  in  department  libraries  and  laboratories,  2,662.21 

Admission  examinations, 2,453.84 

Iiawrence    Scientific    School    Scholarships  and 

assistance, 4,050.00 

Electric  power, 451.39 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,735.50 

Commencement  Dinner, 608.19 

Printing  office,  expenses, $20,652.40 

Less  receipts, 15,335.03  6,817.37 

Printing, 1,062.57 

"        for  Graduate  Department, 703.64 

Catalogue,  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 376.40 

Furniture, 2,296.43 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 219.45 

Stationery  and  postage, 1,170.92 

Books, 191.38 

Binding, 7«.80 

Advertising 1,296.32 

Watchmen, 1,115.45 

Freight,  and  sundries, 796.82 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 746.72 

Legal  services, 127.43 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $49,881.14  $607,210 .89 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount!  brought  forward, $49,831.14  $607,210.89 

General  Ezpemei  (continued) . 

Reception, 52.00 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department, 100.00 

Lantern  slides, 100.00 

Delegates'  Expenses, 11.35 

Services  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  ....  65.30 

Expenses  on  Annals  of  Mathematics, 731.58 

Telephones, 107.63 

Honorarium  for  services  at  fire  in  Jefferson  Physi- 
cal Laboratory, 50.00 

Police,  Commencement  Day, 81.00 

Decorating  College  Buildings, 135.00 

Safe, 76.00     51,290.00 

$658,500.89 


Table  No.  III. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library  (1859), $483.95 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh, 97.49 

Bright,  4  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,    ....  1,140.00 

Edwin  Conant,  $  income, 316.08 

Constantius,  4  income, 593.32 

Denny, 243.18 

Eliza  Farrar, 240.77 

Horace  A.  Haven, 143.59 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 462.89 

George  Hayward, 241.45 

Thomas  Hollis, 108.34 

Sidney  Homer, 98.68 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 241.36 

Lowell, 1,143.47 

Charles  Minot, 2,765.15 

Lucy  Osgood, 328.18 

Mary  Osgood, 322.67 

Henry  L.  Fierce, 4,652.29 

Francis  Sales, 182.76 

Stephen  Salisbury, 244.42 

Sever, •.  .  917.60 

Amount  carried  forward,   .......  $14,967.64 
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Table  No.  ELI,  The  Library,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $14,967.64 

Income  of  the  following  funds,  etc.  (continued). 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 182.04 

George  B.  Sohier  (part), 72.21 

Charles  Sumner, 1,713.01 

Kenneth  Matheson  Taylor, 229.73 

Iohabod  Tucker,  from  special  investment,  .   .   .  200.00 

James  Walker, 724.81 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 243.23 

Executors  of  Bobert  Waterston, 12.86 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge.    Gift,    .  .  .  $2,000.00 

Interest,  .   .        64.04  2,064.04 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 463.25     20,872.82 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  general  expenses. 

James  Savage  Fund  (|  income), $1,211.40 

Edwin  Conant    "     I       "         948.27 

Constantius          "4       «         593.33 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund, 543.78 

Daniel  Austin          "      284.09 

Eben  Wright            "      4,560.00 

Jarvis                         "      22.80 

Price  Oreenleaf      "      15,495.21     23,658.88 

Fees  for  use  of  Library, $115.00 

Sale  of  Scudder  catalogues, 28.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, ;   .  256.13 

Received  for  books  lost, 33.71 

Fines, i,  .   .    .    .  298.45 

Gift*  for  books, 2,516.71        3,248.00 

$47,779.70 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books,  from 

Subscription  Fund  (1859), $482.73 

Bowditch      "      76.50 

Bright           "      1,148.06 

Conant          "      305.35 

Constantius  Fund, 664.85 

Denny              "      228.79 

Farrar              "      210.01 

Haven              "      131.43 

Hayes              "      515.07 

Hayward          »      261.88 

HolliS                   "        112.53 

Homer              "      109.65 

Lane                 "      202.28 

IVowell  " 644.61 

Amount  carried  forward, $5,093.28 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Library,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $5,098.28 

For  books,  from  (continued) . 

MinotFund, 2,527.45 

828.90 

827.19 

4,990.49 

239.26 

223.57 

950,27 

162.40 

37.07 

1,710.43 

179.33 

126.36 

781.07 

239.85 

25.00 

494.84 


Lucy  Osgood  Fond, 

Mary  Osgood     "       

Pierce  "       

Bales  "       

Salisbury  "       

Sever  "       

Shapleigh  "       

Sohier  "       

Sumner  "       

Taylor  "       

Tucker  "       

Walker  "       

Ward  " 

Waterston  "       

J.  Huntington  Woloott  Fund, 

Coolidge  Gifts, 1,719.85 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge  Gift, 4,063.40 


Gardner  Gift,    . 
Lothrop     " 
Ingraham  " 
Storrow     " 
Treat 

Hammer    " 
Dante  Society  Gift, 
Government  C     ki 
Duplicate  money,  . 
Fines, 


24.10 

80.67 

5.00 

22.10 

800.00 

21.78 

60.70 

6.50 

88.22 

233.85 

Salaries, $15,750.00 

Services  and  wages, 18,186.62 

Repairs  and  improvements, 548.02 

Ventilation  improvements, 97.98 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,163.66 

Fuel, 1,026.88 

Water, 28.38 

Lighting, 1,226.40 

Printing, , 1,450.98 

Furniture, 586.11 

Stationery  and  postage, 568.75 

Binding, 2,140.67 

Electric  power, 175.62 

Awnings, 502.50 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 1,241.85 

8urplus  receipts  from  sales  of  Scudder  Catalogues,     .  . 52.25 


$25,502.88 


44,695.47 
$70,197.85 
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Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  School,  balance $1,304.94 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,713.83 

Farkman  Professorship, 730.33 

John  Hanoook  Professorship, $273.96 

C.  L.  Hanoook.     Interest,   ....  3,492.50 

From  special  investments,  .   .   .  1,066.19  4,882.65 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .   .   .  2,409.78 

Frothingham  Professorship, 1,928.10 

Samuel  Dexter, 924.77 

Henry  Lienow, 418.84 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 239.40 

Winthrop  Ward, 95.76 

Samuel  Hoar, 47.88 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 47.88 

Caroline  Merriam, 47.88 

Joseph  Baker, 859.10 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,  .   .  1,824.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 456.00 

Oliver  Ames, 775.20 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond, 45.60 

New  Endowment  (1879), 8,257.07 

William  B.  Spooner, 456.00  $21,915.01 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Jackson, $659.01 

Thomas  Cary, 240.04 

George  Chapman, 119.93 

Joshua  Clapp, 198.54 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 228.91 

Nancy  Kendall, 153.90 

William  Pomroy, 47.88 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, 592.89 

Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance), 197.04       2,438.14 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, $99.32 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 23.94 

Lewis  Gould, # 41.64 

Haven, 228.00 

Daniel  Austin, 40.58 

Adams  Ayer, 45.60 

John  W.  Quinby, 89.97 

John  L.  Russell, 45.60 

Edwin  Conant, 228.00 


Amounts  carried  forward, $842.55    $24,358.15 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinity  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $842.55    $24,858.15 

Income  of  other  Funds  (continued) . 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 28.82 

Rushton  Dashwood  Burr, 158.81 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School), 6,692.01        6,717.19 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $4,576.95 

Receipts  from  Divinity  Hall, 8,105.00  $7,681.95 

Summer  School  fees, 810.00 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  3,585.71 

Gift  for  Summer  Course  expenses, 5.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c., 1.15 

14      tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 45.00 

Fines, 7.55      12,086.86 

$48,156.70 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $27,451.71 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 1,500.00 

Services  and  wages, 174.99 

Library  Assistants, 1,087.09 

Proctors, 50.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 748.39 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,407.59 

Fuel, 410.00 

Water, 84.00 

Lighting, 328.10 

Printing, 175.83 

Furniture, 94.18 

Stationery  and  postage, 301.46 

Books, 1,294.87 

Binding, 89.15 

Insurance, 82.40 

Advertising, 501.86 

Diplomas  and  sundries, 89.58 

Taxes  on  Chelsea  Real  Estate,  .       87.41 

Alumni  dinner, 75.00 

Reception, 13.23 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 79.93 

New  Organ, 1,072.51 

Furnishing  students'  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall, 1,611.70 

Furnishing  Reading-Room  from  John  W.  Quinby  Fund,  1,623.18    $40,288.56 

Amount  carried  forward $40,283.56 
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'   Table  No.  IV,  Divinity  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $40,283.56 

Paid  the  incumbent*  of  the  following  Scholarship* : 

Jackson,     $640.00 

Thomas  Cary, 280.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00      1,840.00 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds : 

Abner  W.  Buttriok $680.00 

William  Pomroy, 48.20         678.20 

Paid  for  Books  from  Louisa  J.  Hall  Fund,     ....  2.90 

$42,804.66 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $4,487.11 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 718.20 

Benjamin  Btlssey    "            1,098.49 

Isaac  Royall           "            880.85 

Weld                          "             4,881.77 

Bemis                       "            2,991.54 

James  Barr  Ames  Priae, 40.81 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 2,144.16 

Law  School  Library  Fund, 4,560.00 

Benjamin  Bnssey  Trust  ($  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School), 5,692.01 

Scholarship  money  returned, 62.76    $26,442.20 

Term  Bills,  instruction, 90,988.48 

Sale  of  Law  School  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 26.00 

$117,401.68 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $00,500.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 6,647.87 

Secretary, 975.00 

Reader  to  the  Dane  Professor, 478.82 

Services  of  proctors, 818.50 

Scholarships, 8,750.00 

Bepairs  and  improvements, 880.20 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....  $62,494.89 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $62,494.39 

Janitor,  cleaning,  &c., 1,355.81 

Fuel, 766.85 

Water, 73.38 

Lighting 1,110.19 

Printing, 392.21 

Furniture, 406.44 

Stationery  and  postage, 812.48 

Books, 11,061.83 

Binding, 1,528.53 

Advertising, 60.00 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 630.07 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,814.69 

Insurance, 4.50 

Travelling  expenses, 46.60 

Electric  power, 50.00 

Legal  services, 87.74 

Catalogue, 242.63 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 1,514.61    $84,437.95 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $2,529.93 

JTaokson, 875.20 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 617.79 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  158.69 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  "       "      Books,  158.08 

George  C.  Shattuok, 781.08 

George  Fabyan.    Interest, $4,587.09 

Gift, 25.00  4,612.09 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 810.81 

Hersey  Professorship,  {  income  of  the  Fund,     .   .  368.76 

Medical  Library, 66.80 

Qniney  Tufts, 91.20 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, ....  259.10 

Isaao  Sweetser  Scholarship, 283.50 

O.  W.  Doe                     "           (part), 100.00 

Joseph  Eveleth         "            "      600.00 

C.  M.  Jones              "          282.26 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship, 192.07 

Alfred  Hosmer  lander        "        234.89 

Amount  carried  forward, $13,017.25 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $13,017.25 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  {continued) . 

Iiewifl  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship.    .   .   .  262.98 

Edward  Wigglesworth                           ...  239.22 

Charles  B.  Porter                       »'           ...  246.97 

William  Hilton                           •'          (pam.  315.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor                            ...  231.51 

George  Cheyne  ShattUCk  Memorial  Fellowship.  239.63 

John  Ware                              "             "  237.99 

Charles  Eliot  Ware              -'             "  251.89 

Edward  M.  Barringer, 1,163.39 

William  H.  Thorndike  Prize, 258.64 

Henry  Harris,  4  income, 682.61 

Mary  W.  Swett, 718.88 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 912.00 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 83.72 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 272.64 

New  subscription  (1888), 1,767.00 

Surgical  Laboratory.     Interest, $293.62 

Gifts, 600.00  893.62 

William  O.  Moseley, 7V .  2,412.24 

Dr.  Buppaner, 425.72 

Calvin  ElliSi    From  general  invcstments,$3,270.07 

"      special             4-            6,237.22  9,507.29 

ljuoy  Ellis, 7TT  .  1,451.86 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,494.95 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory).  392.07 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 4,207.83 

Cotting  Gift, 40.31 

Charles  Wilder, 256.50 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Student*  even- 
second  year, 144.60 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,    ....  86.71    $42,214.52 

Gift*  for  present  use 1,625.00 

Term  Bills. 

Instruction $101,958.34 

Graduation  fees 4,050.00 

Matriculation  fees 735.00 

Examination  fees, 417.00 

Fees  for  use  of  microscopes, 230.00 

In  Chemistry,  breakage  and  chemicaln 1,895.49 

In  Physiology,  material 253.10 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  material, 1,233.50 

In  Operative  Surgery,  fees, 273.00 

In  Embryology,  fees, 424.26    111,469.68 

Amount  carried  forward $155,309.90 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $155,809.20 

From  Dental  School,  for  laboratory  instruction,  ....      $3,900.00 
Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,       2,008.25 

Use  of  room  by  Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 37.50 

i«        u        Veterinary  School, 75.00 

Sale  of  settees  and  fence,      77.00        6,097.75 

$161,406.95 
PAYMENTS. 

BoylstOIl  Medical  Prizes.     Prize, $150.00 

Advertising, 12.50         $162.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 98.57 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh  Fund,  Physiological  apparatus, Ac,  .   .  206.98 

George  Fabyan  Fund,  wages  and  expenses, 838.57 

Surgical  Laboratory  Fund,  expenses, 512.72 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund,  expenses, 4.99 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund,  services  and  expenses,     ....       2,284.05 

Sear's  Gifts,  books  for  Pathological  Department, 274.56 

Sundry  gifts,      488.48 

Boylston  Fund  for  Books,  books  and  binding, 804.99 

Faculty  Scholarships, $960.00 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No  1,    .  $300.00 

"  "  "  "  4k         2,    .      120.00       420.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 250.00 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship, 100.00 

Joseph  Eveleth  Scholarship 600.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship, 222.50 

Hilton  Scholarship, 815.00 

C.  M.  Jones  Scholarship, 250.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  lander  Scholarship, 120.00 

Charles  B.  Porter  "  200.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  "  100.00 

Isaac  Sweetser  "  250.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor  l4  120.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth  "  200.00 

George  Cheyne  ShattUCk  Memorial  Fellowship,  .    .       225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 225.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 225.00       4,782.50 

Appropriations. 

Chemistry $1,895.49 

Physiology, 2,425.00 

Anatomy, 3,330.00 

Pathology 800.00 

Bacteriology, 550.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $9,000.49      $9,853.91 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $9,000.49      $9,353.91 

Appropriations  (continued) . 

Obstetrics, 200.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 999.25 

Hygiene, 200.00 

Materia  Medica  —  Pharmacology, 700.00 

Clinical  Medicine, 425.00 

Surgical  Pathology, 881.43 

Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 75.00 

Museum, 812.00 

New  courses, 1,000.00      13,293.17 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors,  ....  $1,41*5.00 

Summer  "  "  "  "  ....    3,895.00        5,360.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 97,900.00 

Dental  School,  for  laboratory  instruction, 640.00 

General  Expenses. 

Dean,  and  Secretary, $800.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 3,016.09 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 4,948.40 

Fuel, 1,560.02 

Water 854.40 

Lighting  and  gas, 2,569.33 

Printing, 437.27 

Furniture, 379.08 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 976.01 

Stationery  and  postage, 853.06 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,800.00 

Insurance, 149.00 

Proctors, 428.00 

Mechanics  and  laboratory  attendants, 8,201 .36 

Legal  services, 40.20 

Electric  power, 1,152.51 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 581.79 

Supplies  and  material, 1,332.23      30,078.75 

$156,695.88 
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Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $1,294.90 

Dental  School  Endowment, 102.87 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1 ,048.80 

Gift*  for  new  building.    Interest,     ....    $774.15 

Gift, 600.00     1,274.15      $8,720.72 


Term  bills  for  instruction, $20,487.75 

Fees  from  Laboratory, 2,006.49 

In  Chemistry,  breakage  and  chemicals, 228.92 

Examination  fees, 67.62      22,740.78 


From  Veterinary  School,  for  laboratory  instruction,            60.00 

From  Medical  School,              "               "                 640.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 6,867.24 

Gift  for  present  use, 5.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes, 97.00 

Sale  of  sweepings 90.86 

Use  of  telephone,      5.42 


$88,226.52 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $18,662.50 

Medical  School,  for  instruction, 8,900.00 

Curator, 50.00 

Proctors, 155.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 231.70 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,144.24 

Fuel, 447.16 

Water, 86.80 

Lighting, 816.50 

Printing, 288.96 

Furniture, 71.98 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 119.42 

Stationery  and  postage, 847.50 

Books, 1.90 

Binding, 80.96 

Advertising, 543.87 

Services  and  wages, 1,023.02 

Supplies,  Ac, 3,787.02 

Freight  and  sundries, 613.69 

Chemical  apparatus, 150.00 

Delegates  expenses, 50.00    $27,066.67 
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Table  No.  VIII. 

MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (balance),  ....  $1,057.60 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,280.00 

Agassis  Memorial, 18,585.74 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 346.29 

Humboldt, 352.99 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology,     ....  5,856.59 

Virginia  Barret  Oibbs  Scholarship, 250.16 

Sturgis  Hooper, 4,916.36 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 4,560.00  $32,704.78 

Gift  for  a  Collection  of  Mammal  Skins, $2,280.00 

Interest, 12.65        2,292.65 

Use  of  lecture  rooms  by  Radcliffe  College, 700.00 

$35,697.88 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,280.00 

Agassis  Memorial,  general  expenses, 13,585.74 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 346.29 

Humboldt, 352.99 

Permanent, 5,856.59 

Henry  L.  Peirce, 218.79  $22,140.40 

Sturgis  Hooper,  salary, $4,000.00 

Virginia  Barret  OibbS  Scholarship, 250.00        4,250.00 

$26,390.40 


Table  No.  IX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF  AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 
Peabody  Professor, 

From  general  investments, $1,282.09 

"     special  "  1,038.84   $2,320.93 

Peabody  Collection, 

From  general  investments, $1,282.09 

"     special  »  1,038.84     2,320.93 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,641.86 
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Table  No.  IX,  Pkabody  Museum,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,641.86 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  (continued). 
Feabody  Building, 

From  general  investments, $768.04 

"     special  «  622.32      1,390.36 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott,  T7~.  .        458.69 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration,      464.62 

Thaw,  from  general  investments,     ....    $444. 51 

"      special         "  ...    .     691.52      1,136.03 

Hemenway, 507.8r» 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 238.12  $8,837.53 

Gifts  for  present  use, 775.00 

Repayment  of  salary  by  the  Collego, 48.15 

$0,600.6* 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  from  the  following  Funds. 

Feabody  Professor, $2,329.36 

Feabody  Collection, 2,320.93 

Feabody  Building, 1, 390.36 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott,  ....  517.69 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, 400 .oo 

Thaw, 1,138.54 

Hemenway, 400.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 200.00     $m.696.8K 

From  gifts,  &c, 775.00 

*'      amount  repaid  by  the  College,     48.15 

advances  from  general  investments, 115.81 


$9,635.84 


Table  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  Phillips, $5,029.41 

James  Hayward, 957.60 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 12,474.24 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,  .    .   .  2,280.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,334.64 

Augustus  Story, 610.13 

David  Sears, 1,553.59 

Josiah  Quincy, 487.87 

Amount  carried  forward, $82,727.48 
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Table  No.  X,  Observatory,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,      $32,727.48 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  (continued). 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 403.80 

Charlotte  Harris, 91.20 

Thomas  G.  Appleton, 228.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 114.00 

Haven 2,062.00 

New  Endowment  (1882), 2,280.00    $37,896.48 

Sale  of  Observatory  publications, $31.93 

"      lantern  elides,  Ac., 2.75 

"      grass,  &c., 64.31  98.99 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),      $9,999.96 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 92.52      10,092.48 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 690.36 

Trustees  of  Sturgis  Fund,  on  account  of  printing  annals,   ....  580.27 

$49,958.58 
PAYMENTS. 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus, services,  &c,    $13,238.78 

u     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  &c,    .    .   .        8,555.02 

Salaries, $13,400.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,112.18 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .   .  846.77 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 533.22 

Labor, 1,686.15 

Fuel, 261.45 

Water, 52.42 

Lighting, 25.89 

Printing, 1,628.35 

Furniture, 169.65 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,    .  540.30 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 497.05 

Books, 490.85 

Binding, 302.91 

Supplies  and  materials, 990.32 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 364.88 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Electric  power, 71.87 

Concrete  walks, 187.00 

Type, 224.79 

Interest  on  advances, 9.11      29,435.16 

$51,228.96 
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Table  No.  XI. 
BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $808.84 

BU88ey  Trust  (4  net  income), 11,884.01 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 544.40 

Fees  for  instruction, 1,680.00 

8ale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 126.90 

Horticultural  Department,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plants,  Ac .,  1 ,987 .89 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac, 4,526.80 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 600.00   $21,608.84 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $7,050.00 

Services  and  wages,     2,641.15 

Repairs  and  improvements, 262  92 

Fuel, 505.00 

Gas, 59.68 

Water, 16.00 

Printing 1.40 

Books, 284.59 

Binding, 84.50 

Advertising, 817.20 

Insurance, 45.00 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,099.12 

Grain,  farming  tools,  Ac, 1,448.88 

Sundries, 44.15    $14,808.99 


Table  No.  XII. 
ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  James  Arnold  Fund, $6,858.88 

William  L.  Bradley  Fund. 

Interest, $976.98 

Gift, 400.00  1,876.98 

44         Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,      946.25 

Gifts  for  construction  account.    Interest, 270.19 

Interest  on  deposit, 15.74 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, 1,888.80 

Gifts  for  present  use, 2,500.00   $18,846.29 

PAYMENTS. 

William  L.  Bradley  Fund, $618.86 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant, 8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  sendees,  labor,  Ac, 16,688.81 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,  .   .  591.87    $21,899.04 
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Table  No.  XIII. 

SCHOOL   OF  VETERINARY    MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $8,870.00 

Graduation  fees, 80.00 

Fees  for  use  of  microscopes, 16.00     13,416.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, $18,196.35 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  11.95 

Gifts  for  Charity  Hospital, .'"'         467.00 

Subscriptions  to  Hospital, 680.00 

Fees  from  Free  Clinic, 244.00 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory.    Interest, 100.97      14,70047 

$18,116.27 


PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction $6,590.00 

Dental  School,       "         60.00 

Clerk, 350.00 

Services  and  wages, 5,362.16 

Proctors,    .    • 16.00 

Scholarships, 200.00 

Repairs  and  improvement*, 186.34 

Fuel, 810.28 

Water, 126.90 

Lighting, 259.95 

Printing, 202.10 

Furniture, 4.18 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 142.78 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  Ac., 488.09 

Advertising, 99.20 

Taxes, 266.01 

Insurance, 120.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c., 4,839.39 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 298.13 

Interest  on  advances, 1,220.30 

Rent, 1,480.00 

Paid  from  gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory 100.00 

Use  of  rooms  at  Medical  School, 75.00 

Use  of  horse  ambulance, 75.50    $22,32246 
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Table  No.  XIV. 
MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Receipts. 

Net  income  from  Real  Estate, $26,768.03 

Payments. 

Annuities, $4,000.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,  1 1 ,384 .01 

One-quarter            "               "           Divinity  School,  .   .  6,692.01 

"         "                  "               "           Law  School,     .    .    .  5,692.01    $26,768.03 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $38,900.42 

Payments. 

Scholarships, $3,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,  .    .    .  15,495.21 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 15,495.21    $33,990.42 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $750.26 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, $250.00 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 1,101.50     $1,351.50 


Woodland  Hill  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund, $651.40 

Payments. 

Taxes, $631.69 

Plan, 7.00 

Bussey  Institution,  income  transferred, 644.40     $1,188.09 


Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  Fond, $745.88 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indiana, $503.40 

11  "  Herring  Fond  Indians 251.70        $755.10 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Income  of  Fund, $218.15 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngaborough,  Mass., $106.85 

Teacher  at  "  "         106.85 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  University,    ....  5.45         $219.15 


Class  Funds. 

Receipts. 

Class  Of  1834,  income, $40.00 

1844,        "      260.00 

"        1861,         "      23.26 

"       1861  (C.  F.  Dunbar's  Gift),  income,    .  .  22.89 

"        1863,  income, 149.00        $495.15 

Payments. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1844, $100.00 

«        "         "        "        "         1863, 149.00         $849.00 


John  Witt  Randall  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fond, $1,472.88 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, $250.00 

Additions  to  collection  and  expenses,      724.16         $974.16 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 
James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Income  of  Fund,  .   .   .    . $7,214.56 

Payments. 
19/20  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, $6,858.88 


Construction  Accounts. 
Receipts. 

J.  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Randall,  sale $88.20 

Henry  L.  Pierce,  interest,     7,068.00 

Stillman  Infirmary.   Gift, $50,000.00 

Interest, 2,759.86     52,769.86 

Gifts  for  Phillips  Brooks  House.    Gift, .        $50.00 

Interest,        55.81  106.81 

Gifts  for  New  Boat  House.    Gifts, $11,145.00 

Interest,  ....         480.95 
Insurance,  .    .    .    16,089.75     27,715.70 
Gifts  for  the  Improvement  of  The  Soldier's  Field, 

Interest, $48.59 

Repayment, 390.08  438.67 

Launch  Frank  Thomson,  insurance,     . 5,626.00 

Gift  for  Architecture  Building.   Gift,.   .   .   $115,000.00 

Interest, 3,829.77 

Income  of  Architecture  Building  En- 
dowment          4,577.42   128,407.19 

Gifts  for  University  Museum.   Gifts,  .   .   .   $100,000.00 

Interest,  .   .  255.56   100,256.56 

Gift  for  Semitic  Building.    Gift,  •   •       .   .     $50,000.00 

Interest,    .   .   .         1,246.96     51,246.96 
Gifts  for  John  Simpkins  Hall.  Gifts,  .  .    $15,000.00 

Interest, .  242.58     15,242.56  $888,893.08 


Payments. 
For  Randall  Hall. 

From  balance  of  Fund, $21,248.99 

u     advances  from  General  Invest- 
ments,            22.875.71  $44,119.70 

4    Stillman  Infirmary,     1,502.00 

*    Phillips  Brooks  House, 20,559.«5 

4    Improvement  of  The  Soldier's  Field 9,852.17 

4  Launch  Frank  Thomson, 5,625.00 

'    New  Boat  House, 24,958.15 

1    Architecture  Building, 3,207.02 

4    Semitic  Building, 1,498.83 

'   John  Simpkins  Hall, 1,982.11  $112,804.88 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 

Sundry  Accounts. 

Receipts. 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine,  income, $150.71 

Gospel  Church  Fund  (accumulating),  income,      .    .  263.16 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

Income  from  special  investment,      1,339.40 

O.  W.  Doe  Scholarship  Fund,  income  (part),  ....  45.60 

Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund,  income, 57.64 

Anonymous  Fund,  income, 233.43 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  for  land  taken  in  Brigh- 
ton on  the  bank  of  Charles  River,    . 30,000.00 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers, 70,016.06 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments, 

Gains  on  sale  of  United  States  5%  Ixmds,  $4,986.85 
"  "     Chicago,  Burlington  & 

Quincy  R.  R.  7%  bonds,  .    .   .       22,898.87     27,885.72 
Calvin  Ellis  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special  invest- 
ments,            1,138.95 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1866,  gain  from  change 

of  special  investments, 4,000.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special 

investments,     200.00 

Samuel  Ward  Fund,  gain  from  change  of  special 

investments  (500  years'  lease  of  Ward's  Island),  .      14,300.00 
Bussey  Trust,  Reversionary  interest  in  real  estate  in 

Dedham,  entered  at  a  nominal  valuation  of  .    .   .  1.00 

Advances  from    General    Investments    to 

Botanic  Department, $2,260.21 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology, 115.81 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,  .  .  110.62 

Francis  James  Child   Memorial 

Fund 10.21 

Randall  Hall  construction,      ....       22,875.71      25,372.56 
Advances  to  Randall  Hall,  from  Randall  Hall  Asso- 
ciation,     600.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  University  Account 

to  provide  for  the  deficit  of  1899-1900, 4,206.96 

College   Expenses,  transferred  from  Gifts  for  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy, 200.00 

James   Barr  Ames  Prize    Fund,   transferred   from 

Scholarship  Money  Returned  (Law  School),     .    .  503.00 

Subscriptions  for  Sanskrit  Department,  transferred  from 

Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund, 267.64 

Henry  C  Warren  Endowment  Fund  (Dental  School), 

transferred  from  Dental  School  Endowment,    .   .     23,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $203,781.83 
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Tablk  No.  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Funds,  continued. 
Receipts. 

Amount  brought  forward, $203,781.8.S 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection*,  transferred  from  Semitic 

Building  Gifts, 10,291.95 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Library,  transferred  from  Gifts  for 

Semitic  Collections, 1,749.61 

Gift  for  Architecture  Building,  transferred  from  Archi- 
tecture Building  Endowment  Fund  (income),  .   .       4,959.90 

John  Foster  Income  for  Medical  Students,  trans- 
ferred from  John  Foster  Fund  (income),    .    .  144.00 

Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology, transferred  from  College  Expenses,  .    .   .  48.15  $226,976.04 

Payments. 

Gurney  Fund,  annuities,     $1,000.00 

Anonymous  Fund,  annuity, 200.00 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer  Fund,  annuity.  .  .       360.00 

Harvard  Memorial  Society  Fund,  services, 50.00 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 9,923.48 

Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts, 21,919.80 

Charles  L.  HanQOOk  Bequest,  repayments  and  legal 

expenses, 781.90 

Calvin  Ellis  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special  invest- 
ment,   .   .    .   : 8.10 

Advances  from  General  Investments,  repaid. 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,      $5.46 

Department  of  Engineering, 6.00 

Gray  Herbarium  (part), 1,055.77 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund,  .  .   .  .        20.73 

Observatory, 182.28      1,270.24 

<Mfts  for  Department  of  Political  Economy,  transferred 

to  College  Expenses, 200.00 

Scholarship  Money  Returned  (Law  School),  transferred 

to  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund,    .....       503.00 

Harvard  Oriental  Series  Fund,  transferred  to  Subscrip- 
tions for  Sanskrit  Department, 267.64 

Dental  School   Endowment,  transferred  to  Henry  C. 

Warren  Endowment  Fund  (Dental  School),  .   .   28,000.00 

Semitic  Building  Gifts,  transferred  to  Gifts  for  Semitic 

Collections, 16,291.95 

(lifts  for  Semitic  Collections,  transferred  to  Gifts  for 

Semitic  Library, 1,749.61 

Architecture  Building  Endowment  Fund,  income  trans- 
ferred to  Gift  for  Architecture  Building,      ....     4,959.90 

John   Foster   Fund,   income    transferred    to   John 

Foster  Income  for  Medical  Students, 144.60 

College  Expenses,  transferred  to  Peabody  Museum  of 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 48.15    $82,677.82 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
DC. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

xni. 


XIV. 


Receipts.  Payment*. 

University, „   .  $136,086.95  $131,378.07 

College, 700,789.82  668,600.39 

Library, 47,779.70  70,197.86 

Divinity  School, 43,156.70  42,304.66 

Law  School, 117,401.68  84,437.95 

Medical  School, 161,406.95  156,625.83 

Dental  School, 33,226.52  27,066.67 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,   ....  85,697.38  26,390.40 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology, 9,660.68  9,635.84 

Observatory, 49,958.58  51,228.96 

BuflBOy  Institution, 21,603.84  14,808.99 

Arnold  Arboretum, 18,346.29  21,399.04 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicim-, 18,116.27  22,322.26 

BllBfley  Trust, 26,768.08  26,768.03 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund, 88,990.42  83,990.42 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 750.26  '1,351.50 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 551.40  1,188.09 

Daniel  Williams  Fund, 745.88  755.10 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 218.15  219.15 

Class  Funds, 495.15  249.00 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund 1,472.88  974.16 

James  Arnold  Fund, 7,214.56  6,858.83 

Construction  Accounts, 383,893.03  112,804.33 

Sundry  Accounts, 226,976.04  82,677.82 

$2,071,306.66  $1,584,128414 
1,584,128.34 

Balance, $487,183.32 


Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  57.  This  increase  consists  of  money 
received,  and  not  yet  expended,  with  the  accumulated  interest  thereon,  for 
certain  buildings  and  for  the  fence  on  the  Brighton  Marsh,  which  are  now 
under  construction;  of  unexpended  gifts  for  special  purposes  and  of  the  net 
increase  of  sundry  Funds  and  balances  devoted  to  special  purposes,  and  not 
available  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University. 
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Certificate  of  the  Committee*  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  for  examining  the  Book*  and  Account*  of  the  Treasurer,  entered 
in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1900,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined 
and  audited  the  Cash  book  covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1899,  to  July  31, 
1900,  inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  have  Been  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by 
regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed,) 


HENRY  P.  WALCOTT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 


1  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
f  Corporation. 


EDWARD  W.  HOOPER, 
F.  L.  HIGGIN80N, 
MOSES  WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER, 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overseer*, 


Boston,  January  4,  1901. 
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